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ACADEMIE  des  beaux  Livres,  Paris,  117 
Academy  pictures,  reproduction  of,  96 
Accident  in  a  printing-office,  37 
Account-books,  Robinson  &  Co.’s,  234 
Ackerman’s  new  envelope  machine,  216 
Advertisements,  how  to  display,  no 
Advertising  on  hoardings,  47,  75  ;  mediums,  by 
Speller  &  Co.,  186  ;  a  necessity  for  printers, 
73  ;  a  science  and  an  art,  212 
Advice,  good,  thrown  away,  165 
Aerated  water,  new  production  of,  215 
Alcan,  M.,  Neuilly,  death  of,  153 
Alliance  Publishing  Co.,  annual  meeting,  220 
Almanacks  :  the  earliest,  234  ;  a  prize  for,  57  ; 

Taylor’s,  28  ;  Upton’s,  28 
Almanacks,  illustrated,  48  ;  for  localising,  160 
Almshouses,  Printers’,  12,  13,  212  ;  entertain¬ 
ment  at,  212  ;  gift  from  the  Second  South 
London  Auxiliary,  12 

Amalgamation  of  City  printing  businesses,  222 
America  :  customs  tariff,  15  ;  discovery  of,  before 
Columbus,  237  ;  Government  printing-office, 
126,  137,  149  ;  hint  to  emigrant  printers,  222; 
newspapers  of,  93  ;  paper  industry  in,  1 1  ;  the 
new  Public  Printer,  37,  116,  117  ;  state  of 
trade  in,  1 16 

American  Lithographer  and  Printe7-,  the,  237 
“Ape,”  the  Vajiity  Fair  z.x\xs,i,  loi 
Apprentices  in  New  Zealand,  145 
Apprenticeship  :  after,  185  ;  in  Paris,  186  ; 

evening  classes,  238 
Aptus  etching  plates,  231 
Arbitration,  chambers  of,  42 
Argentina,  printing  materials  for,  153 
Argus  Printing  Co.,  dividend,  197 
Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  chromo  almanacks  by,  48 
Arrowsmith,  J.  W.,  assurance  of  workmen,  235 
Art :  congress,  proposed  American,  129  ;  foreign 
works  of,  proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  136  ; 
slang  by  critics,  109 
Art  Reproduction  Co.,  the,  160 
Art-Union  of  London,  3  ;  prize-winners’  collec¬ 
tion,  167 

Artisans  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  203 
Artist  and  Transferrer,  48 
Artist  Printer,  the  American,  174 
Artistic  Stationery  Co.,  annual  dinner,  151 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  180 
Asphalt  process  of  zinc  etching,  71 
Association  of  Lithographic  Artists,  &c. ,  New 
York,  77 

Auckland,  notice  to  compositors  in,  9 
Auction,  a  countryman’s  purchase,  124 
Australia  :  Irrigation  Colonies  Settlement,  55  ; 

Melbourne  Arcade  book-store,  106 
Australian  Trades  Journal,  the,  175 
Austria  :  book-lending  in,  98  ;  libraries  in,  57  ; 
ruinous  book  taxes,  57 

Authors’  Corporation  Publishing  Co.,  the,  173 


Authors,  Incorporated  Society  of,  42 

Authors  :  of  newspaper  articles,  privilege  of,  42  ; 

payment  of,  61  ;  seventeenth  century,  133 
Autographic  Press,  by  Messrs.  Kampe,  8 
Autography  :  indefinite  reproduction  of,  S3  ; 

rapid,  for  line  prints,  232 
Autotypy  in  half-tone,  213 

Balm,  Nasal,  claim  of  10,000  dollars 
damages,  14 
Bank-notes,  French,  108 

Barclay  &  Fry,  celebration  of  new  factory,  75 
Barnardo,  Dr.,  emigrants  sent  by,  96 
Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  new  premises, 

58 

Beer  and  tobacco,  ill  effects  of,  175 
Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago, 
failure  of,  195,  216 
Belgium,  typographical  school  in,  239 
Berardi,  G.,  dinner  to,  222 
Berlin,  printing-offices  in,  98 
Bennett,  J.  F.,  Christmas  card  by,  213 
Betting  and  gambling,  208  ;  among  printers,  63, 

.^5 

Bible  :  large  American,  56  ;  polyglot,  printing 
of  the,  192 

Bibles,  issue  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  114 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  :  new  collections  of 
books,  176  ;  number  of  volumes  in,  239 
Bigelow  &  Co.,  lithographers,  Chicago,  56 
Bill-posters  and  printers’  imprints,  157 
Bill-sticking  in  Paris,  179 
Binding,  fine  art,  37 

Birchall,  C.,  Liverpool  Journal  oj  Commei'ce, 

235. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  and  the  law  of  libel, 

.173 

Bishop,  how  he  became  a  printer,  9 
Bishop,  H.  G.,  on  the  Linotype  machine,  225 
Bishop,  J.  G.,  presentation  to,  151 
Black,  J.,  Dunfermline,  presentation  to,  115 
Black,  W.,  journalist,  235 
Blackburn,  H.,  lecture  on  illustrations,  52 
Blades,  W.  :  on  printing  contracts,  199 ;  on 
trades  unions,  199 

Blades,  East,  &  Blades,  bonus  and  holidays  to 
employes,  2 14 

Blake  &  Mackenzie,  annual  dinner,  &c.,  52,  173 
Blanketing,  printers’,  8 

Blue  :  colour  injurious  to  sight,  176  ;  powdered, 
in  lithography,  144 
Blunders,  printers’,  142,  173,  175 
Bly,  Mrs.,  voyage  round  the  world,  223 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  3,  23,  43,  63,  82,  103, 
123,  143,  160,  180,  201,  224 
Bonus  to  old  servants,  34,  214 
Bookbinders,  an  invention  for,  91 
Book-edges,  meaning  of  the  term,  210 


Book-lending  in  Austria,  98 
Book-production  in  Germany,  92 
Book-store,  an  Australian,  106 
Book-trade  :  and  railway  tariff,  67  ;  300  years 
ago,  150 

Book-trust,  proposed  American,  142 
Books  :  indecent,  destruction  of,  200  ;  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangement  of,  164 
Books,  Reviews  and  Notes  of  : — 

Advertisers’  A  B  C,  50 
Almanacks,  28,  48,  57,  160 
A  ntiquary,  the,  1 1 

Art  Stationer,  the  (Philadelphia),  189 
Book  of  Alphabets,  114 
Bookworm,  the,  ii 
Calendars,  12,  27,  33,  185 
Caspar’s  Directory  of  the  American  Book  and 
Stationery  Trade,  &c.,  166 
Chart  for  Printers  and  Stationers,  166 
City  Diary  (1889),  1 1 
Contractors’  Electrical  Supplies,  32 
Cromer  Directory,  Jarrold’s,  166 
Directory  of  Paper-makers,  73 
Doubts  of  Dives,  by  W.  Besant,  233 
Early  History  of  New  Zealand,  127 
Everybody’s  Book  of  Jokes,  114 
Everybody’s  Pocket  Cyclopaedia,  127  - 
Family  Doctor,  the,  50 
Feathered  World,  the,  166 
“  Finger  ”  Prayer-book,  the,  233 
Grammaire  en  Portefeuille,  238 
Great  Thoughts,  ii,  147 
Hazell’s  Magazine,  32,  166 
Hodder  &  Stoughton’s  Booklets,  166 
Illustrations,  213,  234 
Indian  National  Congress,  Report  of  the 
Fourth,  166 

Irish  Household  Journal,  50 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims  (illustrated),  189 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  by  Max  O’Rell,  i66 
Kelly’s  Directory  of  Stationers,  &c.,  166 
Law,  the,  affecting  Printers,  &c.,  73 
Lithographers’  and  Photographers’  Directory, 
the,  1 14 

Longley’s  Holiday  Guides,  114 
Magazine  of  Art,  the,  ii,  42,  96 
Manufacturer  and  Inventor,  ii,  32 
Memoires  des  Autres,  238 
Modern  Painters,  new  edition  of  Ruskin’s,  29 
Motivenschatz  fur  die  Graphischen  Kunste, 
189 

Murray’s  Penny  Pocket  Guides,  73 
New  Verse  in  Old  Vesture,  by  J.  C.  Gr.ant, 
127 

Newsagent,  the,  147,  213 

Newspaper  Press  Directory,  50 

Night  and  Day,  ii,  73 

Norfolk  Football  Annual,  213 

Paper  Trade  Directory  of  Great  Britain,  32 
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Books,  &c.  {continued) : — 

Paris  and  its  Exhibition,  i66 
Petit  Manuel  de  Composition,  57 
Pharaoh’s  Daughter,  by  E.  Lees,  166 
Press  Directory,  Shelley’s  complete,  73 
Prince  Prigio,  233 

Principles  and  Progress  of  Printing  Machinery, 

233 

Printers’  Vocabulary,  ii 
Printing  Trades  Diary  and  Desk-book  (1889), 
Wyman’s,  ii 

Prohibition,  does  it  prohibit,  233 

Publishers'  Circular^  Christmas  number,  235 

Rambles  in  Bookland,  232 

Republic  of  Uruguay,  the,  166 

Scottish  Art  Review,  92 

Shorthand  Commercial  Letter-writer  and  Key, 

II 

Snacks,  147,  234 

Technical  Questions  specially  prepared  for 
Typographical  Classes,  189 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  189 
Trollope’s  Dilemma,  166 
Vagrom  Thoughts  and  Vagrant  Men,  a  Book 
of,  213 

White  Blind,  the,  114 
Work,  a  new  weekly,  92 
Wyman’s  Technical  Series,  185 
Ye  Quaynt,  by  S.  L.  Nussey,  233 
Books  :  presentation  copies,  192  j  for  printers,  I 
186  ;  published  in  1888,  31  ;  sizes  of,  203 
Bookseller,  an  enterprising  Cheap  Jack,  62 
Booksellers’  Provident  Institution,  135 
Booth,  Mary  Louise,  New  York,  death  of,  77 
Border  Designs,  prizes  for,  141 
Boston  Herald,  large  issues,  15 
Boy  from  the  country,  45 
Boyd,  A.  K.  H.  (“  A.K.H.B.”),  essays  by,  81 
Boy-labour  in  New  Zealand  printing-offices,  36, 
14s,  227 

Boys  :  on  daily  papers,  rule  as  to,  in  Queensland, 
36  ;  and  girls  working  late,  printers  fined  for, 
34  I  a  scholarship  for  poor,  216  ;  w'hat  shall 
they  learn,  92 

Bracken,  T.  H.,  &  Co.,  dividend,  59 
Bradford  Observer,  annual  commemoration  of,  53 
Brains  in  business,  163 

Bramhall,  W.,  annual  treat  to  workpeople,  52 
Brazil,  first  papers  printed  in,  217 
Brentano,  Messrs.,  London  branch,  52 
Brewster,  Osmyn,  Boston,  death  of,  174 
Bright,  John,  last  literary  work,  62 
Brisbane,  Government  work,  218 
Brisbane  Master  Printers’  Association,  14 
British  Association,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  portraits 
.  of  members,  151 

Broadhurst,  Mr.,  and  unfair  houses,  2 
Bronze  ;  in  lithography,  150 ;  machines,  Silver- 
lock’s,  122 

Brussels  ;  MSS.  added  to  Royal  library,  57  ; 
school  of  printing  at,  16 

Bryce’s  “American  Commonwealth,”  proposed 
pirated  edition,  2 
Buda-Pesth,  printing  in,  16 
Buenos  Ayres,  daily  papers  in,  113 
Bufford  &  Sons  Lithographic  Co.,  Boston,  U.S., 
suspended  payment,  77 

Bullard  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
failure  of,  77 

Bullionist,  to  be  a  daily,  240 

Buller’s  “  Birds  of  New  Zealand,”  destruction  of, 

17s 

Burnand,  Mr.,  action  for  libel,  223,  236 
Burt,  R.  K.,  will  of,  173 
Bury  Paper-making  Co.,  dividends,  59 
Button,  H.,  Launceston,  Tasmania,  presentation 
to,  36 


CALENDARS,  12,  27,  33  ;  office,  designs 
for,  185 

Camberwell  printing  contract,  53 
Canada :  copyright  in,  50,  218  •,  first  French 
printing-office  in,  16  5  paper  from,  41 
Canards,  manufactory  of,  118 


Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Typographical  Association,  45, 
184 

Card,  Lord  Mayor’s  invitation,  223 
Carelessness,  204 

Carlaw,  D.,  small  rotary  machine  by,  231 
Cassell  &  Co.  :  dinner  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  staff,  34 ; 
dividends,  59,  177 ;  division  of  profits  to 
servants,  201  ;  social  evenings,  52  ;  souvenir  of 
the  “  Dead  Heart,”  235  ;  tenders  for  shares 
in,  99 

Cattell  &  Co.  ;  annual  dinner.  151;  illustrated 
column  for  newspapers  by,  185 
Caxton  memorial  window,  coloured  lithograph, 
12 

Central  American  States,  union  of,  82 
Century  Magazine,  the  American,  97 
Cercle  de  I’lmprimerie,  artistic  soiree,  153 
Ceylon,  printing  in,  14 
Chaix  I’lmprimerie,  187 

Changes,  Press,  17,  38,  58,  78,  98,  119,  138, 
IS4,  177,  197,  218,  239 

Changes,  Trade,  17,  38,  58,  76,  118,  139,  154, 
i77>  197)  218,  240 
Chapman  &  Hall,  dividend,  59 
Cheap  printing,  10 
Check-book  machine,  rotary,  171 
Chelmsford  county  registers,  printing  of,  173 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  new  set  of  letters,  159,  234 
Chevreul,  M.  E.,  notice  of,  85 
Chicago  :  the  National Jmu-nalist  of,  216  |  paper 
trade  in,  56 

Children,  working,  in  Germany,  175 
China,  treatment  of  newspapers,  62 
Chinese,  visiting  cards,  106 
Christian  Globe  Association,  dividend,  19 
Christmas  in  New  Zealand,  30 
Christmas  cards,  213,  228  ;  printed  in  Germany,  2 
Chromolithography  and  the  art  of  the  illumi¬ 
nator,  147 

Cigarette  papers,  machines  for,  196 
Clark  &  Longley  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  failure 
of,  56 

Clark  &  Welch,  Kansas  City,  new  press  by,  136 
Clay  &  Sons,  enlargement  of  premises,  135 
Clean  composing-rooms,  ill 
Clement  Smith  &  Co.  :  colour-work  by,  48  ; 
general  meeting,  99  %  transferred  to  “Hansard,” 
75 

Clippings,  American,  15,  37,  56,  77,  96,  116, 
136,  152,  174, _  194,  215,  237 
Club-house,  a  printers’,  Washington,  137 
Cold  process  of  stereotyping,  35 
Collins,  Wilkie,  death  of,  191,  198 
Collins,  W.,  Harlesden,  specimen-book  of,  135 
Collins,  W.  H.,  Government  appointment,  New 
York,  152 

Collotype  machines,  where  to  obtain,  160 
Colour-box,  the  printer’s,  6 

Colour-printing  :  early  date  of,  238  ;  on  metal, 
new  process,  215 
Colour-product,  a  new,  210 
Colour-work,  good,  91 
Colouring,  the  art  of,  167 

Colours,  printing  several  at  once,  58 ;  study  of, 
130 

Columbus,  fourth  centenary  of,  218 
Column,  the  narrowest  newspaper,  21 1 
Commercial  Travellers’  (London)  Benevolent 
Society,  96 

Commission  reports,  printing  of  the,  34 
Companies,  new,  capital  required  for,  61 
Companies,  New  Printing,  &c. 

Abbey  Fine  Art  (A.  McAlister),  art  publishers, 

59 

Allman  &  Son,  publishers,  &c.,  39 
Amalgamated  Billposters,  59 
Anglo- Austrian  Printing  and  Publishing  Union, 
240 

Answers  (Carr  &  Co.),  newspaper  proprietors, 

79 

Applegath  Printing  Co.,  59 
Arrow  Printing  and  Publishing,  241 
Art  in  Advertising  Association,  19 
Artistic  Lime-light  Advertising,  59 
Atlas  Publishing,  119 
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Companies,  New  Printing,  &c.  {continued)-. — 
Authors’  Co-operative  Publishing,  155 
Barnsley  Chronicle,  119 
Baxter,  W.  E.,  &  Co.,  18 
Bexhill  Newspaper  and  Printing,  79 
Birkenhead  and  District  Billposting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  99 

Birmingham  Daily  Times,  155 
Blackfriars  Printers,  119 
Blyth  Weekly  News,  99 
Bohnsdalen  Wood-pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  98 
Bootle  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  iss 

Bromley  Newspaper,  177 
Burnley  Tradesmen’s  Bill-posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  40 

Cartwright  &  Rattray,  printers,  &c.,  79 
Catholic  Printing  and  Publishing,  19 
Central  Educational,  39 
Central  Glamorgan  Printing  and  Publishing, 
99 

“  Cit  ”  Printing  and  Publishing,  39 
Clements’  Printing  Works,  219 
Coates  Bros.  &  Co.,  printing-ink  makers,  18 
Colley,  W.  W.,  &  Co.,  18 
Combined  Fare-checker  and  Advertising,  18 
Commercial  Printing  and  Publishing,  18 
Cornish  Post  and  Mining  News,  156 
Counties  Constitutional  Magazine,  99 
Court  Fashion  Syndicate,  publishers,  241 
Crewe  and  District  Bill-posting,  59 
Cropper  &  Co.,  James,  paper  manufacturers,. 

240  ‘ 

Cylindrical  Paper  Package,  140 
Dalziel’s  Cable  News  Agency,  241 
Day  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  219 
Dramatic  Opinion,  119 
Dray  &  Son,  G.  W.,  155 
Dodd  &  Co.,  musical  publishers,  &c.,  99 
Duff  &  Stewart,  music  publishers,  241 
Educational  World,  79 

Failsworth,  Moston,and  Woodhouse Billposting 
and  Advertising,  241 

Falcon  Publishing  Co.  {Naval  and  Military 
Ar^s),  241 
Fanciers’  Gazette,  99 
Financial  News,  17,  19 
Financial  Post  Printing  and  Publishing,  219 
Fischer,  G.,  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  219 
Fleet-street  Publishing,  19 
Glamorgan  Billposting,  19 
Glamorgan  and  South  Wales  “Methodist” 
Co.,  197 

Glossop  Advertiser  Printing  &  Publishing,  177 
Godfrey  Printing-machine,  39 
Graphotone  Co.,  219 

Gravesend  and  District  Billposting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  219 

Great  Britain  Co-operative  and  Industrial 
Printing  and  Publishing,  79 
Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers, 
196 

Halfpenny  Letter  Co.,  240 
Hansard  Publishing  Union,  printers,  &c.,  79 
Hare  &  Co.,  engravers,  58 
Plarris,  F.,  &  Co.,  chroraolithographers,  &c. , 
99 

Hayman,  Christy,  &  Lilly,  printers,  219 
Heywood  &  Co. ,  newspaper  proprietors,  140 
Home  and  Abroad,  177 
Home  Trade  Publishing  Co.,  39 
Horticultural  Times  Publishing  Co. ,  99 
Huddersfield  Borough  and  District  Ilillposting, 

&c.,  177 

Illustrated  Medical  News,  79 
International  Music  Publishing  Syndicate,  59 
Isle  of  Wight  Express  Newspaper  Printing 
and  Publishing,  241 

Irving,  C.  O.,  &  Co.,  papermakers,  &c.,  155 

Isthmian  Newspaper  Co.,  119 

Josz  Metallochrome  Printing,  219 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  publishers,  240 

Kellner- Partington  Paper  Pulp,  119 

Kentish  District  Times,  139 

King,  Sell,  &  Railton,  119 
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Companies,  New  Printing,  &c.  {contiimed) — 
Lennox  Publishing  Co.,  79 
Linotype,  the,  155  , 

Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News  Printing  and 
Publishing,  119 

London  Printing  and  Publishing  Alliance,  155 
London  Publishing  Syndicate,  219 
London  Weekly  'Pelegraph,  79 
South  and  North  Lincolnshire  Advertiser,  120 
Manchester  News  Agency,  155 
Manchester  Press  Co.,  39 
.  Marshalls,  W.,  &  Co.,  music  printers,  58 
Mason  &  Mason,  printing-ink  manufacturers, 

139 

Masonic  Star,  119 

Matthews  &  Co.,  newspaper  proprietors,  &c., 
220 

Mercantile  Agency,  196 

Midland  Newspaper  Printing  and  Publishing, 

39 

National  Publishing,  79 
New  Press  Company,  139 
Newspaper  Co-operative  Association,  241 
North  and  East  London  Press,  19 
North  London  Echo,  19 
Northern  Press  and  Engineering,  155 
Oldham  Advertiser  Printing  and  Publishing, 
219 

Page  &  Pratt,  printers  and  stationers,  219 
Paper-cutting  and  Toilet  Requisite,  58 
Penny  Journal,  99 

Perpetual  Advertising  Syndicate,  140 
Pike,  E.  M.  {Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter), 
235,  241 

Police  and  Public  Newspaper,  120 
Political  World,  18 

Poulter  &  Sons,  Thomas,  stationers,  printers, 
&c.,  177 

Press  Syndicate  {Citizen),  196 
Preston  Billposting  and  Advertising,  19 
Publicity  Co.  (billposters,  &c.),  99 
Publishing  Co.,  printers,  &c.,  39 
Puck  Newspaper  and  Publishing,  79 
Rialto  Publishing  Co.,  39 
Routledge  &  Sons,  George,  booksellers,  240 
Saddleworth  and  District  Billposting  and 
Advertising,  241 

St.  Helen’s  Billposting  and  Advertising,  19 
“  School  ”  Publishing  Co.,  197 
Seeley  &  Co.,  publishers  and  booksellers,  177 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  King,  &  Co., 
publishers,  219 

Skipton  and  District  Billposting  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  99 

Snacks  Newspaper,  120 
Solicitors’  Law  Stationery  Society,  18 
South  Counties  Press,  59 
Spicer  Bros. ,  wholesale  stationers,  240 
Sporting  Wire  New'spaper,  177 
Steel  Printing  and  Publishing,  196 
Stevens  &  Sons,  law  publishers,  18 
Sun  Printing  and  Publishing,  241 
Suttaby  &  Co.,  booksellers,  39 
Sweet  &  Maxwell,  law  publishers,  39 
Ticket  Printing,  155 
Union  Newspaper,  99 
United  Printing  and  Publishing,  99 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  printers  and  stationers,  218 
Waterside  Paper  Mill,  119 
Wednesbury  and  District  Billposting  and 
Advertising,  241 
Welsh  Liberal  Newspaper,  220 
Welshman  Newspaper,  140 
Western  Daily  Mercury,  119 
Widnes,  Runcorn,  and  District  Billposting  and 
Advertising,  59 

Williams  &  Co.,  printers,  Sunderland,  241 
Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer  Newspaper,  177 
Wolverhampton  and  District  Billposting  and 
Advertising,  79 

Women’s  Gazette  Printing  and  Publishing,  155 
York  and  North-Eastern  District  Billposting 
and  Advertising,  196 

Competition  :  prejudicial,  122  ;  ruinous,  in  New 
York,  97 


Composing-machines,  see  “Type-setting” 
Composing-rooms,  untidy,  1 1 1 
Composing-stick,  evolution  of  the,  150 
Compositor  :  a  fast,  150  ;  the  supposed  legatee 
of  a  fortune,  176  ;  a  week’s  wager  by,  215 
Compositors,  London  Society  of,  i,  22,  53,  81, 
157,  158,  200;  and  the  Islington  Vestry,  53 
Compositors,  number  of,  in  United  Kingdom,  12 
Concerts  at  the  Almshouses,  13 
Conference,  Intercolonial  Printers’,  14 
Conferences,  promenade,  on  printing,  &c.,  175 
Constantinople  :  new  paper-mills  at,  12  ;  tax  on 
printing,  38 

Contracts  :  Parliamentar}',  i,  3  ;  theatrical 
printing  and  its  result,  139  ;  zdtia  vires,  14 
Co-operative  Job  Printing  Co.,  Brisbane,  152 
Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Manchester, 
dividend,  59 

Copenhagen,  Icelandic  New  Testament  at,  153 
Copper-plate  transfer  ink,  4,  25,  147 
Copper-plates,  new  demand  for,  102 
Copyright  :  in  Canada,  50  ;  newspaper,  21 
Corot,  the  artist,  Mrs.  Van  Rensslaer  on,  116 
Correspondents,  answers  to,  40,  48,  91,  I47j 
188 

Cosburn,  G.,  New’oury,  secretary  to  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Friendly  Society,  12 
County  Council  election  law,  21 
County  Council,  London  :  and  the  Compositors’ 
Society,  i  ;  and  “fair”  houses,  75 
Coupland,  W.  J.,  presentation  to,  34 
Courage,  when  to  have  it,  108 
Craig,  Finley,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  business  of, 
77 

Crawford,  F.  M.,  French  prize  to,  234 
Crescens,  Robinson,  &  Co.,  dividends,  79,  220 
Crew,  T.,  Australia,  presentation  to,  237 
Curve  for  electrotypes,  no 

Cushing,  J.  S.,  Boston,  U.S.,  successful  career 
of,  195 

Custom,  South  American,  71 
Cuts,  place  for,  24 

AILY  CHRONICLE,  new  Hoe  machine 
at  office  of,  72 
Daily  Graphic,  the  new,  222,  230 
Daily  World,  proposed  new  journal,  142 
Danish  industries,  society  for  protection  of,  16 
Dante’s  “Divina  Commedia,”  varied  editions  of, 
^53 

Darling  &  Sons,  annual  dinner,  135 
Darwen  Paper  Mill  Co.,  dividend,  59 
“  Dead  Heart,”  souvenir  of  the,  235 
Deaf  and  dumb,  a  hard  case,  107 
Debates,  Parliamentary,  contract  by  Macrae, 
Curtice,  &  Co.,  i,  3 
Defiance  machine,  Elliott’s,  91 
Degeneration  of  the  craft,  28 
Delalain,  M.  Paul,  banquet  to,  138 
Dellagana  &  Co.,  general  meeting,  99 
Densmore,  J.,  type-writer  patentee,  death  of, 
194 

Derby  Daily  Telegraph  (E.  M.  Pike  &  Co.),  235, 
241 

Detroit  Free  Press,  prizes  offered  by,  13 
Dewey,  D.  M.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  death  of,  56 
Dickens,  new  edition  of  works,  214 
Dictionaries,  historical  resume  of,  190 
Dictionnaire  Larouse,  Le  Grand,  217 
Directories,  32,  50,  62,  73,  114,  166 
Directory’,  Kelly’s,  new  trades  added,  62 
Display  of  advertisements,  no 
Distribution  of  new  type,  177 
Dixon,  T.  S.,  statement  of  affairs,  12 
Docks,  result  of  the  strike  at  the,  160 
Doge’s  Palace,  Venice,  rare  books  in,  230 
Don’ts  for  comps.,  a  few,  210 
Dorrington,  W.,  golden  wedding,  135 
Dotless  i,  the  latest  notion,  174 
Doudney,  Rev.  Dr.,  editorial  jubilee  of,  173 
Drapers'  Record,  beautiful  printing,  75 
Drawing  on  wood,  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Foote,  37 
Drawings,  original,  exhibition  of,  102 
Drink,  national  expenditure  on,  43 


Drummond,  C.  J.,  proposed  resignation  of,  157 
Duff,  C.,  recipient  of  the  Petter  pension,  8 1 
Dunckley,  Dr.,  Manchester,  presentation  to,  75 
Dundee  Advertiser,  &c.,  annual  festival,  S3 
Dundee  Courier,  particulars  of  the,  235 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
at,  io6 

“  Durable  Rollers,”  prize  awarded  to,  193 
Diirer,  Albert,  biographical  notice  of,  84 
Durham  Typographical  Association  dinner,  35 

Tf  AST  ESSEX  TIMES,  change  of  proprie- 
In  tors,  154 

Echo,  new  machines  for  the,  214 
Economy  in  printing  Parliamentary  papers,  14 
Edinburgh  :  exhibition  of  printing  in,  28  ;  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing  in,  10 
Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printing  Co.,  220 
Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute,  58 
Editions  de  luxe,  210 
Editor,  the  first  woman,  153 
Education,  statistics  of,  98 
Edwards,  J,  Passmore,  gift  to  the  Cobden  Club, 
12 

Eight-hour  day  :  in  New  Zealand,  227  ;  proposed, 
159  ;  and  Compositors’  Society,  22  ;  in  Sydney, 

14 

El  Mercurio,  the  oldest  paper  in  Chile,  118 
Electric  light  and  printing,  1 5 
Electric  traction  for  transit  of  newspapers,  142 
Electricity,  printing  by,  42,  71 
Electro-matrix  machine,  the,  104 
Electrotyping,  preparation  of  pages  for,  144 
Electrotypes,  curved,  no 
Elliott’s  “  Defiance”  machine,  91 
Embezzlement :  by  a  clerk,  35,  55  ;  by  a  manag¬ 
ing  director,  234 

Emigrants’  Information  Office,  13,  76,  136 
Emigration  lo  America,  warning  circular  as  to, 
1 16 

English  :  extraordinary,  170  ;  style  of  writing, 
222  ;  the  universal  language,  121,  149 
Engravers,  French  Society  of,  118 
Engraving,  lithography,  &c.,  for  line  prints,  232 
Envelope-machines,  new,  97,  216 
Epoca,  La,  Rosario,  153 

Erckmann  &  Chatrian,  dissolution  of  partnership, 

159 

Errors,  printers’,  173,  I7S  ;  who  makes  them,  142 
“  Estes  Press”  building,  Boston,  U.S.,  19S 
Etienne  Municipal  School,  Paris,  238 
Estimates,  extraordinary  printing,  81 
Etchings  for  book  illustrations,  1 1 1 
Evenmg  News  and  Post,  success  of,  234 
Evening  Post,  satisfactory  progress,  13 
Evenmg  Standard,  Melbourne,  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  130 

Exall,  J.,  New  Zealand,  death  of,  9 
Exchange  of  official  documents,  bureau  of,  139 
Exhibition  :  of  the  Middle  German  Paper  Union, 
58;  Paris,  see  “Paris”;  of  printing,  28,  135 
Exports  of  books  and  stationery,  3,  23,  43,  63, 
82,  103,  123,  138,  143,  160,  180,  201,  224 
Expository  Times,  a  new  monthly  for  Biblical 
students,  218 

Express  Printing  Co.,  dinner  to  employes,  76 

AILURES  :  cause  of,  205  ;  commercial,  12, 
.  34,  53,  76,  96,  1 15,  135,  151,  193,  215,  223 
“  Fair  ”  trade  and  the  London  County  Council, 

75. 

“  Fair  traders,”  complaints  of,  2 
Fans,  consumption  of  paper  in  China  for,  12 
Farthing  journal  proposed,  142 
Fast  compositor,  a,  150 
Feathered  World,  the,  234 
Female  compositors  :  in  America,  137  1  in  New 
Zealand,  127,  145  ;  in  Oregon,  37 
Female  School  of  Art,  the  Royal,  42 
Fergus,  R.,  Chicago,  152 

Fergusson  &.  Mitchell,  Melbourne,  new  printing- 
offices  for,  8 

Figaro  :  the  Paris,  details  of  publication,  196  ; 
illustrated  Boulanger  interviews,  222 
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Film,  translucent,  for  photo-engraving,  106 

Financial  News,  dividend,  140 

Finland,  typography  in,  117 

Fires,  12,  14,  36,  38,  52,  57,  75.  77.  97.  ii4.  ii7. 

174 

Fletcher  &  Co.,  sick  and  accident  fund  adopted 
Floods,  American  newspapers  not  deterred  by, 

137 

Folding-machine,  new  paper,  73 
“  Fonetik”  French,  mania  for,  196,  217 
Foote,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  drawing  on  wood  by,  37 
Forman,  T.,  Nottingham,  will  of,  65 
France :  commercial  relations  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  98 ;  exports  of  books,  138 ;  literary 
works  produced  in,  139;  new  periodicals  in, 
38,  118,  138,  154,  238 

Franks,  H.  (F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.),  Melbourne, 
visit  to  London,  179 
Freeman's  Journal  Co.,  dividend,  156 
French  National  Printing-office,  unsatisfactory 
report  of,  196 

Friction  starter,”  Gamble’s  patent,  12 
Frith,  W.  P.,  and  “  Sunlight  soap,”  142 

GALIGNANI  BROS.,  house  of  retreat 
founded  by,  176 
Galpin,  T.  D.,  dinner  to,  10 
Gambling  and  betting,  208  ;  among  printers,  65 
Gardiner  &  Co.,  Wisbech,  contracts  by,  234 
Gascoine  &  Co.,  specimen  wood-engravings,  70 
Gauge,  type,  27 
Gelatine,  Heinrich’s,  160 
George,  Henry,  on  London  printers,  93 
German  text  v.  Roman,  16 

Germany  :  book  production  in,  92 ;  children 
working  in,  175;  publishing  in,  229 
Gibb,  J.,  on  printers’  labourers,  200 
Gibbs  &  Bamforth,  St.  Albans,  new  machines, 

193 

Girl  compositor,  an  expert,  37 
Girls  :  Japanese,  education  of,  38 ;  in  New 
Zealand  printing-offices,  145  ;  working  late, 
printers  fined  for,  34 
Glazed  paper,  printing  on,  49 
Glue,  serviceable  liquid,  197 
Gold  in  illumination,  182 
Gold-leaf,  how  to  use,  129 

Gounouilhon,  M.,  Bordeaux,  workmen  sent  to 
Paris  Exhibition,  176 

Graining  zinc-plates  and  lithographic  stone,  107, 
191 

Grant  Envelope-machine  Co.,  235 
Graphic  arts,  technical  instruction  in,  123 
Graphic,  the  :  in  French,  I2I  ;  the  new  Daily, 
222 

Graves,  .S.,  Lebanon  (Ky.),  Standard,  death  of, 
194 

Great  Thoughts,  Christmas  number,  234 
Greatness,  penalties  of,  102 
Greed-proof,  a  Utopia  for  present  day,  174 
Greenwood  &  Batley,  Leeds,  dividend,  241 
Grover  &  Co.,  Nottingham,  new  firm,  34 
Gum-arabic,  French  consumption  of,  238  ;  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  53 

Gum  for  postage-stamps,  quantity  used,  98 
Gutenberg,  schools  of,  Paris,  118,  238 

J  ^AGELBERG,  Herr  W.,  Berlin,  jubilee  of. 

Hailing,  T. ,  Cheltenham,  profit-sharing  system 
by,  23s 

Half-tone,  photo-lithographic,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wil¬ 
kinson  on,  27 

Hampstead  Express,  presentations  to  Mr.  J. 
Hayns,  15 1 

Handwriting,  peculiarities  of,  82 
Hansard,  amalgamation  with  Macrae  &  Co.,  68 
“  Hansard  ”  and  the  Government,  22,  42 
Hansard  Publishing  Union:  dinner  of  employes, 
173.;  dividend,  220;  first  six  months  of 
business,  210;  meeting  of,  146;  purchase  of 
paper-mills,  214 

Hare  &  Co.,  photo-engraving  by,  145 
Harper's  Young  People,  competition,  234 


Haslam,  J.  C.,  and  the  Star,  42 
Hatch  Lithographic  Co.,  New  York,  the,  195 
Hattersley,  R.,  Manchester,  death  of,  53,  59 
Havas,  A.  (Havas  Agency),  death  of,  239 
Hayns,  J.,  presentations  to,  151 
Hayward,  W.  D.,  purchase  of  Mr.  Clouter’s 
business,  Croydon,  75 

Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  athletic  club  dinner, 

Hudson’s  Extract  of  Soap  for  type-cleaning,  no 
Human  family,  the,  213 
“  Hypatia,”  sixpenny  edition  of,  214 
Hypocrisy,  213 
Plead  and  tail  pieces,  184 

Hildersheim  &  Co. :  dividend  of,  40  ;  general 
meeting,  51 

Hill,  Siffken,  &  Co.,  annual  dinner,  151 
prints  and  Suggestions,  186 
Hoardings,  advertising  on,  47,  75 
Hoe’s  new  insetting  machine,  163 
Hoke  engraving  plates,  the,  161,  185 
Holiday  to  railway  servants,  102 
Holidays  for  printers,  6i,  223,  235 
Home  Notes,  12,  33,  52,  75,  95,  114,  135, 151, 
173.  193.  214,  234 
Plome,  R.,  &  Son,  annual  soiree,  52 
Horle  &  Co.,  collotype  agents,  160 
Horle’s  tint-white,  145 

Horsman,  F.  R. ,  prize  for  border  design,  145 
Hospitals,  penny  a  week  subscriptions,  loi 
Hours  in  the  printing  trade,  shortening,  70 ; 
eight-hour  day,  14,  22,  159,  227 

T  LLUMINATION,  art  of,  C.  M.  Tenches  on, 
X  181,  204,  226 

Illustrated  Sydney  News,  Christmas  number  of 
the,  30 

Illustrations,  etchings  for,  1 1 1 
Illustrations :  Christmas  number,  234;  5th  vol., 
193.  213 

Imports  of  foreign  paper,  3,  23,  43,  63,  82,  103, 
123,  143,  160,  180,  201,  224 
Imprints,  billposters’  and  printers’,  157 
Income-tax  Inquiry  Office,  201 
Index,  value  of  an,  165 

India  :  journalism  in,  165  ;  newspapers  and 
printing  in,  12,  87  ;  paper  trade  in,  12 
Indicator  and  West  London  News,  21st  anniver¬ 
sary  of,  13 

Ink  :  a  few  words  about,  128  ;  for  copying  pur¬ 
poses,  91  ;  fresh  from  the  plant,  107  ;  a  new 
sensitive,  163  ;  Packard  &  Co.’s,  201  ;  print¬ 
ing,  chemistry  of,  95 
Ink-duct,  the  printer’s  colour-box,  6 
Insane,  treatment  of  American  hospital  patients, 

137. 

Insetting-machine,  Hoe’s  new,  163 
Insurance,  Compositors’  Mutual  Aid  Association, 

56 

Intemperance  :  Danish  mode  of  suppressing, 
139  ;  J.  R.  Young  on,  116 
Inventions  and  improvements,  47 ;  and  notions, 

91.  113 

Iron  and  tin  plates,  printing  on,  48 
Irrigation  Colonies,  Australian,  55 
Islington  vestry  printing,  53 
Italy:  delegates  to  the  Paris  E.xhibition,  217; 
imports  of  books,  239  ;  journals  and  periodicals 
in,  58  ;  old  publications  in,  175 

JAPAN  :  education  of  girls  in,  38 ;  uses  of 
paper  in,  171 
Job  composition,  148 
Jobs,  how  to  estimate  for,  234 
Johannot,  F.,  papermaker,  death  of,  n8 
Jottings,  Colonial,  14,  36,  55,  76,  96,  117, 
137,  152,  175.  194,  218,  237 
Jottings,  Continental  and  Foreign,  16,38, 
57.  78,  97,  117.  138,  153.  175.  195,  216,  238 
Jottings,  Legal,  see  “Legal  Cases.” 

Journal  des  Debats,  centenary  of,  118,  152 
Journalists  :  Association  of  Foreign,  2  ;  Institute 
of,  41,  215  ;  treatment  of,  in  Scotland,  3 
Journals  :  big  French,  difficulties  of,  217  ;  literary, 
origin  of,  172;  number  of,  in  the  world,  134 


Journals,  new,  17,  38,  58,  78,  98,  119,  138,  154, 
177,  197,  218,  239  ;  in  France,  176 
Journals,  trade  :  advantage  from  reading,  43,  66  ; 

by  material  dealers,  224  ;  value  of,  232 
Journaux  Officiels,  details  of  composition  of,  176 
Joussett,  M.,  Paris,  dinner  to,  57 
Jowett,  Mr.,  technical  lectures  by,  115 
Jubilee,  an  editor’s,  173 

Jur-'^china,  F.,  stone  composition  types,  invented 

by,  139 

Justification,  faults  in,  172 

Kelley &C0.,  Otley,  new  machine-factory, 

235 

Kendal,  A.  (Eyre&  Spottiswoode’s),  presentation 
to,  215 

Kerr  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  sale  of  business,  76 
Keyser,  Sir  P.  de,  presentation  to,  by  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  34 
King,  Sell,  &  Railton’s  annual  dinner,  173 
Krauss,  Dr.  F.,  journalist,  Toronto,  death  of, 

237 

Kronheim  &  Co.,  books  produced  by,  13 

Labour  leader,  unenviable  position  of  a, 
216 

Ladies’  dinner  and  literature,  102 

Lagerman  Typotheter,  the,  104 

Lambert,  R.,  retirement  from  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

135 

Lancet,  enlargement  of  the,  1 3 
Land  “  boom,”  Melbourne  and  Victoria,  55 
Language  :  of  the  future,  121  ;  English,  149,  170, 
222 

Languages,  dissertation  on,  32 
Latin  periodical  in  Italy,  239 
“  Laureats  ”  in  France,  239 
Lawson,  Mr.,  M.P.,  and  the  printers,  35 
Lawyers  and  law-maker.s,  42 
L.ayers-on  :  meeting  of  master  printers,  158  ;  the 
Printers'  Register  o'o.  the,  159 
Ledger,  a  sixteenth  century,  34 
Leeds,  development  of  trade  in,  13 
Lefebvre-Ducrocq,  M.,  Lille,  death  of,  217 
Legal  Cases  :— 

Burnand  v.  National  Press  Agency, — libel,  236 
Burgess  v.  Tibbetts, — extra  copy,  14 
Commercial  Conipe7idium  and  others  v.  Devon 
and  Exeter  Newspaper  Co  , — copyright,  21 
Cropper  z..  Jones, — hire  system  of  payment,  54 
Gray  v.  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank, — claim  for  over¬ 
charges,  78 

Hammant  v.  Blackfriars  Printing  Co., — adver¬ 
tising  commission,  36 
Plole  V.  Collingridge, — libel,  237 
Jenkins  v.  Fourdrinier, — lithographic  work, 
192 

Johnson?..  Ch)-islian  Million  Co., — libel,  236 
Larnach  z..  Wilsons  {New  Zealand  Herald), — 
libel,  46 

Libel,  actions  for,  46,  223,  236,  237 
Mackay  v.  Manchester  Press  Co., — libel,  236 
Mardonz..  Vogeler, — order  subject  to  approval, 
136 

Mason  v.  Chevens, — libel,  236 
Morris  v.  Lewis, ^ — alterations  to  order,  36 
North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mills  v.  O’Neill, — 
quality  of  paper,  14 

Ricordi  v.  Sonzogno, — proprietary  rights  to 
operas,  138 

Ruddiman  v.  Smith, — negligence,  54 
Sands  v.  Railway  Time-table  Co., — contract, 
ultra  vires,  14 

Sharp  V.  Sewell, — according  to  sample,  55 
Ward  V.  Ward,  ht  re  Marcus  Ward,  15 
Witherby  v.  Brown,  —embezzlement,  35,  55 
Worrall  v.  Bramall, — wages  in  lieu  ot  notice,  36 
Lehman  &  Bolton,  Philadelphia,  business  of,  174 
Leipzig  fairs,  153 

Leng,  John,  M.P.  for  Dundee,  193;  on  popular 
fallacies  as  to  M.P.’s,  224 
Leonard,  J.,  a  fast  compositor,  150 
Letter  paper  and  note-paper,  212 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  no,  171 
Libel  Amendment  Act,  the,  34 
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Libraries,  foreign,  57 

Library;  German  Patent  Office,  16;  National, 
of  Peru,  16 
Life,  chances  of,  165 

Light :  electric,  and  printing,  15  ;  reproduction 
of  drawings  by,  205 
Linotype  Co.,  the,  141,  155)  2or,  232 
Linotype  composing-machine,  141,  160,  225 ; 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  of,  135 
Linton’s  “Masters  of  Wood-engraving,”  143 
Literary  Fund,  Royal,  75 

Literature:  “cheap,”  in  America,  116;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  238  ;  moral  value  of,  229 ;  pernicious, 
31  ;  Mr.  Spurgeon  on,  115 
Lithographers’  Association  of  the  United  States, 
National,  212 

Lithograjffiers  :  emblem,  82;  in  Germany,  153, 
154  ;  wages  of,  16 

Lithographers’  Society,  Sydney,  and  eight  hours’ 
system,  14 

Lithographic  Exchange,  proposed,  171 
Lithography,  improved  presses,  215 
Litho-printers,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  231 
“  Little  Wonder  ”  machine,  by  D.  T.  Powell,  8 
London  County  Council  and  the  Compositors’ 
Society,  i 

London  Press  Club,  income  of,  33 

London  Printing  and  Publishing  Alliance,  241 

Long  s,  use  of  the,  210 

Lorcl  Mayor  :  at  the  Printers’  Pension  dinner,  94  ; 
invitation  card,  223 

Lorilleux,  M.,  printing-ink  maker,  honour  con¬ 
ferred  on,  138 

Lottery-ticket,  Paris  Exhibition,  a  prize-winner, 
200,  239 

Lottery-tickets,  opinions,  136 
Loughman,  R.A.  {Lyttelton  Times),  presentation 
to,  184 

Luxe,  Mi t ions  dc,  210 


Mac  CABE,  J.,  Brooklyn,  suicide  of,  97 
McCoy,  Dr.,  death  of,  82 
Macdonald,  W.  {Morning  Post),  dinner  to,  214 
Macdonell,  James,  biography  of,  222 
Machine-boy,  prospects  of  a,  171 
Machinery,  destruction  of,  74 
Machines,  do  they  hurt  a  trade?  169 
Macliver,  P.  S.,  bonus  to  old  servants,  34 
MacMillan,  A.  K.,  New  York  journalist,  death 
of,  15 

MacMillan  Type-setting  machine,  104,  123 
Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  i,  3,  63,  68,  69  ;  annual 
meeting,  19  ;  dividend,  120 
Magazine,  a  new  monthly  in  New  Zealand,  127 
Magazines,  English  and  American,  168 
Mailing-machine  for  newspaper  addresses,  113 
Making  ready,  rapidity  in,  63 
Manchester  Examiner,  London  edition  of,  52 
Manchester  Master  Printers’  Association,  96 
Manhattan  Type  foundry.  New  York,  116 
“  Manon  Lescaut,”  a  typographical  curiosity, 
IS4 

Manuscript  treasures,  rare,  132 
Marinoni,  M.,  honour  conferred  on,  138 
Marinoni  rotary  perfecting  machine,  the,  193, 
96 

“Mark  Twain’s”  Type-setter,  22 
Marshall  &  Co.’s  Calendar,  12 
Marshall,  J.,  endowment  of  cottages,  234 
Master  Printers’  Association,  New  Zealand,  127 
Material  dealers  and  trade  journals,  224 
Matrix,  steel  plate  facsimile,  91 
Melbourne  :  bird’s-eye  view  of,  194 ;  Exhibition 
catalogue, —injunction,  14;  failure  in,  117; 
“land  boom”  and  printers,  55;  new  evening 
paper,  130;  new  journal  in,  117;  new  printing 
offices,  8  ;  opposition  to  Sunday  papers,  218  | 
trade  in,  76,  137  ;  the  Spectator  Co.,  117 
Melbourne  Typographical  Society,  15,  55 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  and  German  Mer¬ 
chants,  3 

Mergenthaler  type-setting  machine,  86,  87 
Metal,  pasting  paper  on,  191 
Methodist  book  publishers.  New  York,  97 


Mexico  :  periodical  literature  of,  68  ;  printing  in. 

Microscopic  printing,  187 
Milan,  new  illustrated  weekly  paper,  217 
Milton,  Smith,  &  Co.,  dividend,  197 
Mistake,  extraordinary  printer’s,  142 
Monaco  and  its  press,  21 1 
Montevideo,  new  scientific  review  at,  238 
Montrose,  C.  O.,  Victoria,  death  of,  46 
Morals,  public,  an  editor  fined  for  outraging,  16 
Moray  Library,  forthcoming  series  of  works,  135 
Mortley,  H.  F.,  Government  appointment  of,  152 
Morton,  J.  P.,  Louisville,  death  of,  174 
Moscow,  printing-offices  in,  138 
Moss,  R.  S.,  presentation  to,  54 
Motteroy,  M.  :  library  of,  38 ;  on  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  144 

Mucilage  :  for  labelling  tin,  109  ;  recipes  for,  95 
Municipal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  County 
Council  elections,  21 

Munson’s  attachment  to  type-setting  machines, 

105 

Alusee  of  printing  marks,  153 

Music  Publishing  Co.,  London,  dividends,  59,  156 

Natal  •.  arrival  of  the  mail  at,  62  ;  no 
postmen  in,  62 

National  Home-Reading  Union,  the,  173 
Neill  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  annual  reunion,  35 
Netherlands  constitution,  copy  presented  to 
President  Carnot,  153 
Neuroder  Fine  Art  Co.,  dividend,  217 
New  South  Wales  Master  Printers’  Association, 
5S.  *75 

New  South  Wales,  paper  mills  in,  12 

New  South  Wales  Typographical  Association, 

14,  36 

New  South  Wales  v.  Victoria,  postage  of  news¬ 
papers,  194 

New  Testament,  the  first  Icelandic,  153 

New  York  :  bogus  lottery-tickets  printed  in,  136  ; 

oldest  bit  of  printing,  136 
New  York  Press  Club,  37 
New  York  Press,  success  of  the,  37 
New  Zealand,  Government  printing,  209 
Neiv  Zeala7id  Herald :  libel  by,  46 ;  wayzgoose, 
67 

New  Zealand  Methodist,  change  of  printers,  152 
New  Zealand  Notes,  9,  30,  45,  67,  88,  105, 
127,  145,  184,  209,  227 

New  Zealand  :  boy  labour  in,  145,  227  ;  seizure 
of  a  press  by  the  police,  194  ;  trade  in,  67  ; 
trades  council,  227  ;  trades  union  dinner,  227 
New  Zealand  Typographical  Association,  9,  67, 
88,  227  ;  reconstruction,  209 
Newington  Vestry  printing,  52 
Newsum,  G.,  patent  single-cylinder  machine,  235 
Newspaper  :  copyright,  21  ;  figures,  statistics  of, 
49  ;  men  selected  for  posts  of  honour,  116 
Newspaper  Press  Fund  :  annual  report,  34;  din¬ 
ner,  115  ;  gift  to,  223 

Newspaper  proprietors,  new  organisation  of,  142 
Newsvendors’  Benevolent  Institution,  51 
Newsvendors’  Provident  Association,  62 
Newspapers  :  of  the  world,  134  ;  versus  books, 
121  ' 

Niger,  the,  books  in  the  languages  of  the  region, 
102 

Nine,  no  future  date  without,  214 
“  Nobble,”  an  attempt  to,  102 
North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette,  annual  soiree,  53 
Northern  Daily  Telegraph,  social  gathering,  76 
Note-hooks  for  printers,  142 
Novels,  English,  reprints  in  Chicago,  15 
Nuremberg,  lithographers’  conditions  for  work¬ 
ing.  154 

OAKLEY,  Rev.  P.  C.,  New  York,  death  of, 

153 

Oblivionise,  a  new  word,  199 
Obituary  : — Adair,  R.  {Maryport  Advertiser), 
220;  Bank,  A.,  Edinburgh,  198  ;  Broadley,  J., 
Gt.  Harwood,  198 ;  Burt,  R.  K.,  Fetter-lane, 
156  ;  Carter,  D.,  Dunniow,  59 ;  Catmur,  H.  J., 
journalist,  19 ;  Collins,  Wilkie,  191,  198 ; 


Obituary  {continued) : — 

Cook,  Eliza,  198 ;  Cornwall,  J.  R.  (Cornwall 
&  Sons),  19  ;  Contzen,  Dr.  H.,  Bromberg,  19; 
Cowing,  G.  W.  {Barnet  Press),  99 ;  Currier, 
N.,  litho  publisher.  New  York,  15  ;  Dawson, 
E.  (W.  Dawson  &  Sons),  156  ;  Delamotte, 
Prof.  P.  H.,  59  ;  Dessaux,  J.  F.  J.,  Vitry-sur- 
Seine,  138;  Drew,  T.,  journalist.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  16;  Dunphy,  H.  M.,  journalist,  19  j 
Edmunds,  W.  {Derbyshire  Tit/ies),  178  ;  Elze, 
Dr.  K.,  Halle,  40;  Exall,  J.,  journalist.  New 
Zealand,  9  ;  Falvey,  T.  {Hampshire  Indepen¬ 
dent),  220  ;  Ferogio,  F..  artist,  19  ;  Fletcher, 

J. ,  paper  manufacturer,  Bolton,  59  ;  Gray,  R. 
G.  (Waterlow’s),  59;  Hamelin,  E.,  Paris,  19, 
40  ;  Hanson,  W.  G.  (Middleton’s),  59  ;  Hat- 
tersley,  R.,  53,  59  ;  Hunt,  W.  {Eastern 
Alorning  News),  100 ;  Jackson,  W.  F.,  Man¬ 
chester,  59  ;  Kleinsteuber,  Dr.  H.,  Leipsig, 
19;  Krauss,  Dr.  F.,  Toronto,  237;  Lair,  A. 
R. ,  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  Paris,  40  ;  Lawrence, 
W.  {Carmarthen  Reporte>),  198  ;  Line,  W.  H. 
{Surrey  Advertiser),  40 ;  Lochhead,  W.  A. 
{Paisley  Daily  Expi'ess),  100  ;  MacMillan,  A. 

K. ,  journalist.  New  York,  15,  37  ;  M’Clory, 
J.  S.  {Adelaide  Sentinel),  14  ;  Mann,  G.  (G. 
Mann  &  Co.),  Leeds,  178;  Mould,  J.,  Par¬ 
liamentary  reporter,  19  ;  Murray,  A.,  Glasgow, 
19;  Newman,  G.,  auctioneer,  80;  Nias,  G., 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  9;  Payne,  D.,  Otley,  20  j 
Pearse,  W.  H.  {Standard),  20 ;  Pelligrini,  C 
caricaturist,  40  :  Partington,  Mr.  (Partington  & 
Co.),  20;  Petit,  J.  C.,  Lille,  40;  Pollard,  W., 
reporter,  80  ;  Potts,  J.  {Hexham  Courant),  40  ; 
Ross,  J.,  printer,  Coventry,  80;  Routledge,  G. 
(Routledge  &  Sons),  20  ;  Rue,  Prof.  W.  De  la, 
99  ;  Scott,  W.  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode’s),  156; 
Scott,  W.  A.,  Rochdale,  60  ;  Sever,  C.,  Cheet- 
ham,  Manchester,  20  ;  Sharpe,  S.  (Sutton, 
Sharpe,  &  Co.),  178;  Sherlock,  J.,  machine- 
manager,  178;  Smith,  J.  F.,  typefounder, 
Philadelphia,  238  ;  Spurrell,  W.,  Carmarthen, 
100;  Thiebelin,  N.  L.,  journalist.  New  York, 
15  ;  Tillotson,  W.  F.  {Bolton  Evenitig  News), 
49,  60;  Tole,  F.  A.  {Northampton  Mei-cury), 
40;  Vickers,  J.,  Northampton,  40;  Zelle,  E., 
Berlin,  20 

Odds  and  Ends,  133,  173,  192,  205,  234 
One-pound  notes,  issue  of,  222 
Organ,  a  paper,  not  a  new  invention,  57 
Ornaments,  use  of,  132 

Orphan  Fund,  Printers’,  Mrs.  Holmes’s  gift,  12 
Oscar,  King  of  Sweden,  learning  of,  121 
Oswestry  Advertiser,  illustrated  supplement  of, 

173 

Otley  machine  trade,  116 
Overseers,  Paris,  banquet  of,  117 

PAINTER  &  Co.,  typefounders,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  affairs  of,  238 

Palmer,  F.  M.,  Chicago,  the  new  Public  Printer, 
117 

Paper  :  and  the  flour  corner,  32  ;  and  its  sub¬ 
stitutes,  125;  damp-proof,  94,  21 1  ;  fire  and 
water  resisting,  94  ;  manufactured  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  117  ;  monster  roll  of,  180;  scarcity 
of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  126  ;  spoiled,  but  use¬ 
ful,  174;  strong  flexible,  21 1  ;  syndicate,  the, 
92,  122 

Paper-factories,  statistics  of,  57 
Paper-mills  in  New  South  Wales,  12 
Paper  Trade  Items,  ii,  32,  94,  212 
Paper  trade  in  Chicago,  56 

Paris,  coloured  plan  of,  153  ;  new  periodicals  in, 
16,  57 

Paris  Exhibition  :  and  the  Patent  Act,  13 ; 
American  working-men  sent  to,  137  ;  artisans’ 
visit  to,  203  ;  cost  of  buildings,  217  ;  foreign 
participation  in,  118  ;  Italian  delegates  to,  217  ; 
M.  Motteroz  on  the,  144;  paper  made  at,  117  ; 
printing  at  the,  186  ;  visits  of  pupil  printers  to. 

Parliament  :  popular  fallacies  as  to  members, 
224  ;  returns,  pressure  on  printers,  61 
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Parmenter,  I.  W.,  advertising  agent,  New  York, 
death  of,  194 
Partnerships,  industrial,  2 
Pasko,  VV.  W.,  on  type-setting  machines,  86 
Patent  Act  and  the  Paris  Exhibition,  13 
Patents,  new,  20,  40,  60,  80,  too,  120,  140,  150, 
178,  198,  220,  242 
Patria  Jtaliana,  La,  Florida,  153 
Patterson,  Mr.,  Melbourne,  destraetion  of  inde¬ 
cent  books,  200 

Pears,  Messrs.,  gift  to  Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
223 

Pekin  State  Gazette,  age  of,  217 
Pellegrini  (“  Ape  ”),  death  of,  loi  ;  proposed  sale 
of  works  of,  159 

Pen-drawing  for  photo-engraving,  162,  183 
Pens,  inventions  in,  113 
Pension,  Printers’,  33,  35,  74.  Si.  94.  200,  214 
Percival  &  Co.,  publishers,  234 
Periodicals,  new  French,  16,  57,  98,  217,  238 
Perry  &  Co.,  dividends,  40,  156 
Perseverance  and  stopping,  192 
Personal  Items,  51,  79,  94,  136 
Peru  :  first  periodicals  in,  217  ;  National  Library 
of,  16 

Philadelphia,  unhealthy  for  printers,  116 
Phillips,  J.  O.  Hallewell  ;  personalty  of,  75 
Phonography, — a  phonographic  newspaper,  13 
Photographic  trade,  the,  215 
Photography  and  Lithography,  6,  27,  64,  161, 
181 

Photography  :  instantaneous,  1 1 7  ;  newspapers 
by,  56;  on  wood,  213 
Photo-engraving,  pen-drawing  for,  162,  183 
Photogravure,  E.  Edwards  on,  190 
Photo-transfers,  specimens  by  J.  Swain,  8 
Phototypy,  simplified,  91 

Photo-zincograph,  the  first  in  Western  Australia, 

.15 

Pigments,  whence  they  come,  170 
Pitman  &  Sons,  medals  offered  by,  234 
Playing-card  factories  in  Germany,  176 
Playing-cards:  French  decree  as  to,  153;  from 
relief  plates,  192 

Plate-printing,  hand  and  power  presses,  194 
Plimsoll,  S.,  on  loss  of  ships,  43 
Pocket-handkerchief,  pictorial,  draper  fined  for 
publishing,  217 
Polishing  on  zinc  plates,  191 
Polyglot  Bible,  the  London,  205 
Porter,  J.,  &  Co.,  machine-rulers,  145 
Portheim  &  Co.  (Von),  Christmas  cards  by,  228 
Portrait  Gallery,  Royal  Scottish,  Edinburgh,  15 1 
Portraits  of  members  of  the  British  Association, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  15 1 

Portugal:  printers  in,  217;  typographical  dark¬ 
ness  in,  78 

Post,  reform  of  the  postal  service,  109 
Postage  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  94 
Postage-stamps  ;  advertising  on,  142  ;  American 
issue  of,  7L  varieties  of,  53 
Post-cards  :  American,  contract  for,  194  ;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  price,  102  ;  sale  of,  62  ;  threepenny, 

151 

Postal  reform,  lOI,  109 
Posters,  demoralising,  81 

Prang  &  Co.  :  Christmas  cards  by,  223  ;  chromo¬ 
lithography  exhibited  by,  174 
Presentations,  complimentary,  34,  46,  32,  34,  7;. 

88,  115,  13s,  151,  176,  184,  21S,  237 
Press :  syndical  associations  in  France,  196  ; 

treatment  of  the,  at  the  Naval  Review,  158 
Press,  West  Norwood,  inauguration  of  new  pre¬ 
mises,  1 15 

Pressmen,  first-class,  114 

Printer  :  difficulties  of  the,  172  ;  plain,  a  plea  for, 
171 

Printers:  early,  129,  188 ;  exempt  from  disease, 
37;  and  fair  wages,  112;  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  1 16  ;  London,  Henry  George  on,  93  ; 
majority  of,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
America,  174  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  83  ; 
tramping,  90,  114;  two  classes  of,  133 
Printers’  labourers  :  description  of,  200  ;  strikes 
of,  158 


Printers’  old  shoes,  124 

Printers’  Pension  Corporation  :  annual  meeting, 
74  ;  Dr.  Collingridge  honorary  physician.  33  ; 
see  also  “  Pension  ” 

Printers'  Register  on  the  case  of  the  layers-on, 

15?  . 

“  Printing  and  Printers,”  lecture  on,  54 
Printing  :  amalgamation  of  City  houses,  222  ; 
classes  in  Glasgow,  62  ;  exhibition  of,  135  ; 
microscopic,  187  ;  in  Paris,  186  ;  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  186,  206 

Printing-machines,  improvements  in,  47,  235 
Printing  societies  in  Austria,  217 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  altera¬ 
tion  of  price,  i  ;  editorial  address,  221  ;  a 
New  Zealand  testimonial,  157 
Prints,  old,  reproduction  of,  112 
Prizes  for  serial  stories,  13 
“  Process  ”  plates,  inferior,  133 
“  Process  ”  work,  development  of,  42 
Proctor,  R.  A. ,  memorial  fund  for,  200 
Profits  shared  with  employes,  2,  II2,  194,  235 
Promptness,  advantage  of,  192 
Protection,  207 

Provincial  Typographical  Association,  76 
Publishing  in  Germany,  229 
Pulitzer,  J.,  proposed  new  daily  paper  by,  142 
Pulp  :  Hull  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  Works,  107  ; 

incombustible,  i6  ;  uses  of,  32 
Puzzle,  a  curious,  122 

Queensland  :  Government  printing- 
office,  152,  237;  close  of  the  strike  at, 

^  ^52 

Queensland  Typographical  Association  :  increase 
of  wages,  36  ;  see  also  “  New  Zealand  ” 
Quilter,  W.,  will  of,  12 

Quiz,  a  new  weekly  comic  paper  in  Adelaide, 
218 

Railway  tariff  and  the  book  trade,  67 
Random  Recipes,  95,  114,  197 
Rand- Avery  Co.,  Boston,  break-up  of,  46 
“  Rat,”  poetical  anathema  on  a,  9 
“  Reader,”  the  printer’s,  93 
Readers,  address  to  our,  221 
“Readers”:  in  early  printing-offices,  133; 
pension  for,  200 

Reading  and  correspondence  salon,  international, 

*53 

Reading,  National  Home  Circles  Union,  82 
Reed,  G.  M.,  Auckland,  presentation  to,  88 
Reporter,  the  descriptive,  14 1 
Reporters,  faulty  arrangements  at  Manchester 
for,  224 

Reporting  :  expenses  of,  103  ;  in  House  of  Lords, 
142 

Reproduction  :  of  drawings  by  light,  205  ;  new 
process  of,  103  ;  of  old  prints,  112 
Review,  a  princessly,  in  Brussels,  98 
Reviews  of  Books,  see  “  Books” 

Revolver  in  a  printing-office,  98 

Revue  de  1' Exposition  Universelle,  success  of, 

239 

Rice,  A.  T.  [Morth  American  Review),  death  of, 
116 

Richardson,  Koolman,  &  Isger,  stereotypers,  a 
night’s  work  by,  234 

Richmond,  W.  D.,  on  copperplate  transfer  ink, 

4.  25 

Risley  &  Lake  s  type-setting  machine,  47,  105 
Ritchie,  R.  D.  B.,  chairman  Trades  Union 
Congress.  158 
Rivington,  W.,  will  of,  35 
Robinson,  Messrs.,  holidays  for  employes,  223 
Robson  &  Sons,  dividends,  59,  197 
Rollers  :  apparatus  for  casting,  47  ;  “  Durable,” 
prize  to,  193  ;  recipe  for,  95  ;  Wild  & 
Stevens’s,  Boston,  37 

Rolling  of  packages,  publications,  &c.,  234 

Rome,  ancient,  books  in,  62 

Rotary  machine,  small,  231 

Round  Table,  the,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  174 

Royal  Literary  Fund,  festival,  115 

Rue,  Messrs.  De  la,  Government  contract,  82 


Rue,  Warren  de  la,  will  of,  135 
Ruskin’s  “  Modern  Painters,”  new  edition,  29 
Russia  :  treatment  of  authors,  133  ;  Triknieff 
the  bookseller,  188 

SAFETY-PAPER,  patent  process  for  making, 
208 

St.  Bride’s  Youths’  Institute,  151 

St.  Giles’s  Printing  Co.,  Edinburgh,  re-union, 

115 

St.  James's  Gazette,  prosperity  of,  215 
St.  Neots  Paper  Mill  Co.,  dividend,  120 
St.  Petersburg:  curious  statistics,  118;  Im¬ 
perial  library,  57 

Salifou,  King  Dinah,  European  experience,  176 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  show-case  by,  34 
San  Francisco,  a  lady  reporter  as  a  “  fast 
woman,”  194 

Sands  &  McDougall,  Adelaide,  new  premises  o^, 

96 

Sarcey,  Francisque,  an  attempt  to  “  nobble” 
him,  102 

Sashin  Shimpv,  a  Japanese  photographic  journal, 
138 

Scale,  compositors’  proposed  new,  135 
Schmidt  Label  and  Lithographic  Co.,  15 
Scholarships  for  poor  boys,  216 
Scott,  Mr.  {^Rochdale  Observer),  will  of,  193 
Scottish  Leader,  editorial  changes,  52 
Scottish  Typographical  Association,  62 
Seaweed,  untearable  paper  from,  94 
Secrets,  printing-office,  107 
Self-inking  printing-press,  56 
Senefelder,  Alois,  sketch  of,  23,  44 
Sentiment  and  business,  118 
Shakespeare  press,  the,  229 
Sharpe,  S.,  publisher,  will  of,  235 
Shepard,  C.  A,  B.,  publisher,  Boston,  death  of, 
56 

Shepheard,  Mr.  (Alexander  &  Shepheard), 
wedding  supper,  12 
Shoes,  old,  anrl  printers,  124 
Siberia,  libraries  in,  57 
!  .Sick  and  accident  fund,  50 
I  Silvester,  L.,  Brisbane,  presentation  to,  237 
t  Simon,  Jules,  the  French  “G.O.  M.,”  223,  238 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  a  limited  company,  143 
I  Slurring  at  press,  210 

I  Smith,  J.  F.,  typefounder,  Philadelphia,  death 
_  of,  238 

Snares  for  the  tongue,  172 

Sordet,  Felix,  printer,  Salon-sur-Saone,  death 
of,  238 

Soubeyras,  M.,  Paris,  suicide  of,  217 
South  America  :  aversion  to  writing  by  inhabitants 
of,  154;  how  to  get  custom,  71  ;  notes  from, 
89;  progressive,  113 

South  Australian  master  printers  and  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association,  36 
Spain,  number  of  periodicals  in,  176,  196 
Spalding  &  Hodge,  failure  of,  63 
Spencer,  Herbert,  autobiography  of,  222 
Spicer  &  Co.  :  annual  meeting,  156  ;  dividend,  19 
Spicer  &  Sons,  specimens  by,  70 
Sporting  newspapers,  new,  98 
Spurgeon,  Mr.,  on  pernicious  literature,  115 
Stamps  :  forged,  manufacture  of,  239  ;  number 
daily  issued,  61 

Standard  Bearer,  a  new  monthly,  1 54 
Stanley,  Mi.,  sale  of  expedition  copyright,  234 
Star  :  Christmas  number  of  the,  2  ;  origin  of  the, 
42;  and  its  paper,  159  ;  printing-works  annual 
outing,  135 

Stationers’  Company,  deaths  of  members,  193 
Stationery  :  novelties  by  French  manufactureiT, 
61  ;  printed,  importance  of,  72 
Stationery  Office  :  new  contracts  by  the,  i 
Steam-packing,  Cresswell’s  anti-friction,  27 
Steamship,  the,  a  new  monthly,  154 
Stephenson  &  Blake,  Messrs.,  generosity  of,  173 
Stereotyping  :  Messrs.  Byles  &  Sons’  cold  process, 
35  ;  instantaneous,  172 
Stevens,  T.,  Coventry,  will  of,  115 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board 
printing,  lowest  tender  claimed,  34 
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Stone  :  American  litho,  97  ;  the  largest  litho¬ 
graphic,  193 

Strain  &  Sons,  Belfast  :  enlargement  of  works, 
34  ;  perpetual  calendar,  27 
Straker  &  Son,  Islington  printing  contract,  53 
Streim,  B.,  presents  to,  52 

Strike:  at  Brisbane,  127:  at  Queensland,  152; 
at  the  South  Australian  Register  office,  36  ;  sei 
also  “Strikes” 

Strikes,  36,  57,  97,  127,  137,  139,  152,  158 
Strikes,  City  Fj-ess  on,  179 
Stuttgart,  typographical  exhibition  at,  138 
Style  of  the  house,  hints  as  to,  185 
Substitutes  for  paper,  125 
Success  in  examinations,  art  of,  176 
Sugar-cane,  paper  from,  94 
Sully-Prudhomme,  M.,  presentation  to,  176 
Sunday  newspaper,  objections  to,  in  Melbourne, 
218,  237_ 

Sunday  printing  in  New  Zealand,  55 
Sunday  Times,  Melbourne,  Bill  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lication  of,  237 

Stmdial,  a  proposed  farthing  journal,  142 
“Sunlight  Soap  ”  and  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  142 
Surface  composition  for  inking  rollers,  113 
Sweden  :  King  Oscar’s  literature,  121 ;  the  tele¬ 
phone  in,  78 

Swedenborg  Society,  meeting  of,  135 
Swiss  Society  of  Master  Printers,  153 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  change  of  proprietors, 

137 

Sydney:  ;,{j3  ’stab,  55  ;  trade  in,  76,  237 
Syndicates  :  press,  122  ;  printers’,  239 

Tail  and  head  pieces,  advice  as  to,  184 

Talmage,  Rev.  Dr.,  editorial  work  by,  237 
Tatum  &  Bowen,  San  Francisco,  trade  paper  by, 
216 

Taylor  Bros.,  Leeds:  almanacks,  28;  calendar 
designs  by,  185 

Taylor,  T.,  auctioneer,  compensation  awarded 
to,  IIS 

Tcherchawski,  the  Russian  novelist,  159 
Techener  Library,  Paris,  high  prices  at  sale  of, 

139 

Technical  Education,  National  Association  for 
Promoting,  179 
Technical  printing  classes,  62 
Telegram  puzzle,  a  funny,  23 
Telegraph  reporting,  103 

Telephone  :  in  France,  reduction  of  tariffs,  217  ; 

sermons  reported  by,  115 
Tender,  “  the  lowest,”  results  of,  152 
Tennyson’s  “  Epithalamium,”  sum  offered  for 
right  to  print,  15S 

Texas  Printing  and  Lithographing  Co.,  174 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  America,  222 
Theatre,  printing  contract  for,  139 
Thermographic  press,  57 

Thompson  &  Sons,  Stockport,  dinner  to  employes, 

34 

Thorne  type-setting  machine,  104,  123,  235 
Tillotson,  W.  F, ,  death  of,  49,  60 
Times,  the,  and  its  contributors,  42  ;  blunders 
in,  173  ;  as  an  illustrated  paper,  72  ;  Mr. 
Walter’s  share  of,  12 
Times  of  India,  new  proprietors,  152 
Tin,  mucilage  for  labelling,  109 
Tint-block  process,  Kampe’s,  8 
Tint-plates,  105 

Tinting-ink,  Mander’s  transparent,  201 
Tints  in  theatrical  bills,  91 


Typothetse,  Philadelphia,  97 
Titles,  how  to  display,  186,  224 
Title-pages,  artistic,  134 

Topics  of  the  Month,  i,  21,  41,  61,  81,  loi, 
121,  141,  157,  179,  199,  222 
Townsend,  Hook,  &  Co.,  dividend,  59 
Trade  announcements,  index  to,  20,  40,  60,  80, 
100,  120,  140,  156,  178,  198,  220,  242 
Trade  Changes,  see  “Changes” 

Trade  Notices,  8,  27,  48,  70,  90,  ic6,  123,  145, 
160,  185,  201,  231 

Trade  journals,  value  of,  43,  66,  224,  232 
Trade,  results  of  past  year,  3 
Trade-union:  beneficial  results  of,  199;  dinner. 
New  Zealand,  227 
Trades  council.  New  Zealand,  227 
Tramps,  stories  of,  90,  114 
Transfer  relief  on  hard  paper,  83 
Transfer-paper,  48 

Transfers  :  half-tone,  64;  photo-lithographic,  16 1  ; 
preservation  of,  65,  83 

Transformation  of  zincos  into  engraved  plates,  7 
Transvaal,  printers  in  the,  42 
Treadle  platens,  adjustment  of,  234 
Triknieff,  the  Russian  bookseller,  188 
Trotter  &  Son,  Chirnside  Bridge,  dividend,  59 
Tuck  &  Co.  (Raphael),  Christmas  cards  by,  228 
Tupper,  Martin  :  death  of,  242  ;  income  from 
“  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  234 
Turnovers  in  New  Zealand,  30 
“  Turpintyne,”  Messrs.  Walker’s,  106 
Type:  distribution  of  new,  177;  improper  use 

of,  133 

Type-cleaner,  a  good,  110 
Type-gauge  and  numerator,  27 
Type-making  machine,  a  new,  15 
Type-setter  :  a  new,  165  ;  by  “Mark  Twain,” 
22 

Type-setting  machines,  22,  72,  77,  86,  104,  123, 

Type- writing  z*.  printing,  21 1 
Types  from  stone  composition,  139 
Typographia  Exhibition  of  Printing,  the  British, 
202 

Typogravure  Works,  Chicago,  174 
Typographical  Associations,  9,  14,  15,  35,  45,  5^, 
55,  63,  76,  88,  145 
Typographical  Congress,  Paris,  159 
Typography  ;  Professional  School  of,  Paris,  16  ; 

use  of  the  word,  133 
Typo-photography,  131 

ULLMANN’S  etching  process,  advantages 
of,  48 

“  Unfair  houses  ”  :  Mr.  Broadhurst,  2 ;  and 
Islington  vestry,  53  ;  and  “  sweating”  wages, 
199 

Unwin,  G.  S.,  coming  of  age,  135 
Upton’s  almanacks,  28 

VALCK,  Sehor,  type-setting  machine  by,  77 
Venice,  early  printing  in,  230 
Ventilation  of  factories,  &c.,  102 
Victoria:  Master  Printers’  Association,  194;  a 
newspaper’s  names,  175 
Victorian  Farmers'  Gazette,  96 
Victorian  Printing  Works,  Melbourne,  152 
Victory  printing-machine,  the,  115 
Vinne,  Th.  L.  de,  on  machines  and  trade,  169 
Visiting-cards,  Chinese,  106 
Voters’  lists,  Canada,  printing  of,  55 


WAGES  :  fair,  and  printers,  112;  increase 
of,  235  ;  of  lithographic  printers,  16  ;  in 
New  South  Wales,  30  ;  in  New  Zealand,  30 ; 
in  Sydney,  55 

Wakefield,  E.,  proposed  works  on  New  Zealand 
by,  127 

Walker,  E.,  lecture  on  “  Printing,”  54 
Walter,  Mr.,  shares  of  the  Times  owned  by,  12 
Ward  (Marcus)  &  Co.,  Christmas  cards  by,  228 
Washington,  Government  printing-office,  126 
Washington  Mornino  Tost,  sale  of,  56 
Waterlow  Bro.s.  &  Layton,  dividend,  19 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  fire  at,  114 
Waterlow,  Sir  S  ,  gift  of  park  by,  223 
Watson,  J.,  Adelaide,  presentation  to,  36 
Wellington  branch.  New  Zealand  Typographical 
Association,  184,  227 
Welsh  Compositors’  Benefit  Society,  13 
Westermann,  B. ,  American  bookseller,  death  of,  56 
“Westward  Ho!  ”  cheap  edition  of,  193 
Wharfedale  machine  trade,  outlook  of,  1 16 
Whiteley,  Mr.,  printing-office  of,  173 
Whitfield’s  Tabernacle,  rebuilding,  158 
Whittingham  &  Co.  :  annual  dinner,  15 1  ;  holi¬ 
day  given  to  employes,  61 
Wilkinson,  W.  T.,  on  photography  and  litho¬ 
graphy,  6,  7,  64,  16 1,  181 
Willmott  &  Sons,  marbling  department,  201 
Wills,  12,  35,  65,  95,  115,  135,  173.  193,  23s 
Wilson,  J.  F.  (Cassell’s),  smoking  concert,  34 
Wirths  Bros.,  Christmas  cards  by,  228 
Woman  editor,  the  first,  153 
Woman,  a  master  printer,  57 
Women  compositors  :  in  America,  137  ;  in  New 
Zealand,  127 

Wood,  D.  (Bemrose’s),  presentation  to,  75 

Wood,  printing  on,  with  hot  type,  57 

Wood,  Rev.  T-  G.,  overwork  by,  61 

Wood-engraving,  American,  128 

Wo  res,  T.,  on  the  Japanese,  174 

Workmen  and  Apprentices’  Industrial  Exhibition, 

135 

Workmen,  incompetent,  30 
World  of  Fashion,  plates  in,  75 
World’s  Sunday-school  Convention,  visit  to  the 
Bible  printing-office,  151 
Writing,  South  American  aversion  to,  154 
Wright,  J.,  presentation  to,  115 
Wright  &  Moore,  invention  for  printing  by  elec- 
tricity,  43 

Wyld,  J.,  will  of,  135 

Wyman’s  Technical  Series  :  new  publishing 
office,  118  ;  new  volume,  234 

Young,  a. (“There  is  a  happy  land”),  address 
by,  152 

Young,  Superintendent,  State  Printing-office, 
America,  presentation  to,  37 

ZEALAND  (New),  see  “New  Zealand”; 

Typographical  Association,  9,  67,  88,  209 
Zealandia,  a  new  Dunedin  journal,  184 
Zinc-etching :  by  the  asphalt  process,  7 1  ;  stereo- 
tpying,  23 

Zinc  plates  :  method  of  graining,  107  ;  polishing 
and  graining  on,  191 
Zinc  relief  blocks,  48 

Zincos,  transformation  of,  into  engraved  plates,  7 
Zinco-typography  in  Ireland,  34 
Zola’s  novels,  translations  of,  98 
Zolinger  Printing  Co.,  Denver,  the,  238 
Zylonite,  printing  on,  91 
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are  pleased  to  say  that  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  our  paper  has 
met  with  approval,  and  promises 
of  fresh  support  have  been  made 
in  many  quarters.  If  all  the 
printers  and  lithographers  in  the 
kingdom  would  rally  round  and 
send  in  their  subscriptions,  we 
should  do  our  utmost  to  still 
further  deserve  the  praise  ac¬ 
corded  us  by  a  correspondent  the 
other  day,  who  says,  “We  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  paper,  it  is  the  BEST  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Printing  Trades.”  If  any  of  our  readers  who 
object  to  pay  a  subscription  on  the  ground  that  they  get  so 
many  papers  /ree,  would  just  consider  the  labour  and  expense 
involved  in  producing  such  a  journal  as  ours,  we  think  they 
would  at  once  send  in  their  subscriptions,  and  so  help  us  in 
our  endeavour  to  make  the  P.  T.  and  L.  the  very  best  Printing 
Trade  paper  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  confi¬ 
dently  look  for  their  support. 

+ 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  each  candidate  for  the  London  County  Council  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect: — “3,  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  Jan.  10, 
1889.  Dear  Sir, — Understanding  that  you  are  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  on  the  London  County  Council,  and  knowing  that  that 
body  will,  directly  and  indirectly,  be  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  we  are  anxious  for  the  guidance  of  our  members  and 
others  resident  in  your  division  to  learn  your  views  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  council  ascertaining  whether  firms 
desirous  of  contracting  pay  the  rate  of  wages  current  amongst 
fair  employers  before  settling  contracts.  As  no  doubt  you  are 
aware,  the  Sweating  Commission  has  revealed  a  state  of  things 
in  connexion  with  labour  which  can  only  be  described  as 
deplorable,  and  this  society  has  determined,  therefoi'e,  to  use 
every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  election  of  any  candi¬ 


date  on  the  new  council  who  is  opposed  to  such  an  obviously 
just  principle  in  giving  out  of  contracts  as  is  here  referred  to, 
especially  in  connexion  with  a  public  body.  The  success  of  our 
endeavours  in  this  direction  in  the  late  School  Board  election 
leads  us  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  the  present  contest. 
An  early  answer  will  greatly  oblige. — Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  J.  Drummond,  Secretary.” 

+  4.  4. 

Two  parliamentary  papers  have  been  issued  giving  the  sub 
stance  of  the  new'  contracts  which  have  been  accepted  and 
sealed  by  the  Stationery  Office  for  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  I'eports  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  contracts  came  into  force  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year,  and,  if  performed  satisfactorily,  are  to  be  held 
valid  for  three  years,  when,  if  desirable,  they  may  be  renewed 
or  extended.  The  contracting  company,  Macrae,  Curtice,  & 
Co.,  Limited,  undertake  to  print,  publish,  and  sell  reports  of 
all  proceedings,  but  it  is  allowed  a  certain  discretion  as  to  the 
fulness  of  the  reports  given,  provided  no  speech  be  reduced 
below  one-third  of  its  actual  length,  and  that  the  debates  in 
committee  and  on  private  Bills  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  on  public  questions.  Suitable  accommodation  will  be 
provided  in  both  Houses,  and  the  company  will  be  expected 
to  have  at  all  times,  when  either  House  is  sitting,  a  staff  of 
representatives  in  attendance  capable  of  reporting  in  full.  On 
the  third  day  after  delivery,  slip-proofs  of  all  speeches  delivered 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  members  for  correction, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  the  completed  report  must  be  issued 
Two  editions  are  to  be  published,  the  first  in  daily  parts, 
stitched,  without  covers,  and  the  second  in  volumes,  made  up 
from  the  daily  parts,  of  not  less  than  sixty  sheets,  or  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  pages,  each  volume  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
full,  complete,  and  sufficient  index,  to  be  compiled  at  the  cost 
of  the  contractors.  The  contracting  company  is  required  to 
sell  the  reports  to  the  Government  or  the  public,  as  demanded, 
either  in  parts  or  in  volumes,  at  such  prices  as  they  may  con¬ 
sider  right,  but  in  no  case  is  the  charge  for  a  complete  set  in 
either  form  for  any  one  Session  to  exceed  five  guineas.  To 
facilitate  distribution  the  company  will,  during  every  Session 
be  afforded  special  facilities  for  the  sale  of  the  reports  within 
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the  precincts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  be  expected 
to  have  on  hand  for  the  convenience  of  Members  copies  of  all 
daily  parts  issued  during  the  then  current  Session.  The 
paper  to  be  used  is  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  of  the  weight 
and  substance  of  printing  royal.  The  company  have  accepted 
the  conditions  and  the  contract  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy 
for  each  volume  of  reports  so  published. 

+  4* 

“  Britannicus,”  who  writes  to  the  Standard  to  complain  of 
our  Christmas  cards  being  printed  in  Germany,  is  unfamiliar 
with  his  subject.  Cards  and  children’s  books  with  coloured 
illustrations  are  printed  in  Germany  because  we  cannot  as  yet 
attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  colour- 
printers.  Efforts  to  rival  their  work  are  now  being  made  in 
London  ;  but,  although  fair  success  has  been  achieved,  the 
German  printers  are  still  far  ahead  of  us.  Some  artists  har-e 
openly  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  Christmas  card 
designs  being  so  largely  reproduced  in  Germany  for  sale  in 
England.  This  is  all  very  right  and  proper  as  a  bit  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  but  the  main  cjuestion  at  issue  is — can  we  print  them 
as  well  and  as  cheaply  in  England  ?  As  to  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  English  manufacturers 
can  be  beaten,  and  we  question  if  they  can  turn  them  out 
as  cheaply  as  on  the  continent.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  until  these  causes  are  removed  and  we 
can  compete  with  our  continental  neighbours  in  price  as  well 
as  quality,  we  fear  the  advice  given  to  purchasers  to  refrain 
from  buying  anything  but  English  designs  and  English  manu¬ 
factures  is  not  likely  to  be  paid  much  attention  to.  Every¬ 
thing  nowadays  tends  in  favour  of  cheapness,  and  so  long  as 
a  person  can  buy  one  thing  cheaper  than  another  of  equal 
quality  he  will  have  it.  It  matters  little  in  this  cosmopolitan 
age  whether  it  is  English,  French,  German,  or  American. 
Probably  he  would  indulge  in  patriotism  if  he  could  do  so  at  no 
extra  expense  to  himself. 

•I* 

The  London  Star  oi  Tuesday,  December  18,  was  such  an 
issue  that  has  not  often  been  attempted  in  journalism.  It 
contained  eight  pages,  six  columns  to  the  page,  each  column 
being  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  the  whole  was  sold  for  one 
halfpenny.  Apart  from  its  very  readable  contents,  illustrated 
and  otherwise,  the  typographical  portion  of  the  paper  was  also 
of  no  mean  pretensions.  In  London  there  was  a  tremendous 
demand  for  this  the  first  of  “Christmas  numbers”  among 
daily  newspapers,  and,  altogether,  the  issue  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  history  of  journalism. 

+  +  + 

A  TELEGRAM  from  the  States  says  : — “  There  have  been 
rumours  current  for  several  days  concerning  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  a  publisher  to  print  a  pirated  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce’s 
book,  ‘  The  American  Commonwealth,’  the  high  price  asked 
for  the  Macmillan  edition  being  the  main  incentive.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  these  rumours,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  : — “  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  good  name, 
that  they  are  unfounded.  There  would  be  no  moral  difference 
between  doing  this  and  knocking  Mr.  Bryce  down  in  Broad¬ 
way  and  taking  his  watch  and  money.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  robbing  an  author  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
for  yourself  cheap  mental  improvement,  there  is  not  a  word  to 
be  said  in  defence  of  robbing  him  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his 
property  for  your  own  pecuniary  gain.  If  Mr.  Bryce  should 
be  the  victim  of  an  operation  of  this  sort  owing  to  his  having 
spent  two  years’  hard  labour  in  producing  a  noble  book  on 
American  institutions  and  manners,  a  book  which  does  honour 
to  the  American  people  no  less  than  to  the  author,  it  will  be  a 
ruly  horrible  illustration  of  the  need  of  an  international  copy¬ 
right  law.  It  would  be  barbarous  and  ungrateful  as  well  as 
dishonest  to  cheat  Mr.  Bryce.  We  must,  therefore,  trust  that 
our  leading  printers  will  respect  his  property,  even  if  they  care 
nothing  for  his  interests.  If  they  pillage  him  he  will  have  to 
revise  numerous  passages  in  the  second  edition.”  This  is  very 
just  and  very  timely. 

+  + 

The  constitutive  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
Journalists  in  London,  numbering  about  thirty,  was  held  on 


the  15th  inst.  at  the  offices  of  the  Socidte  Nationale  des  Pro- 
fesseurs  de  Franqais  en  Angleterre,  20,  Bedford-street,  W.C. 
The  chief  business  was  the  election  of  a  committee  and  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  of  the  Paris  Figaro  and  Te7nps,viB.s 
chosen  president.  M.  G.  Petilleau  was  elected  secretaire  rap¬ 
porteur,  and  M.  Rasetti,  editor  of  the  Courrier  de  Londres, 
secretaire  archivisite.  The  following  were  selected  as  the 
committee  : — Dr.  Oswald,  of  the  Magazin  fiir  die  Literahcr, 
Leipzig ;  M.  Tiedman,  of  the  Nieii  Rotterdamsche  Cotcrant ; 
and  M.  Papucci,  of  La  Naziojie,  Florence.  The  rules  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Foreign  Journalists  in  Paris  were  adopted  with 
some  slight  alterations.  A  fresh  president  will  be  elected 
every  year,  and  as  often  as  possible  he  will  be  of  different 
nationality.  Journalists  of  any  nationality  are  competent  to 
become  members.  The  association  intend  to  communicate 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of 
procuring  seats  in  the  Reporters’  Gallery  for  foreign  represen¬ 
tatives.  They  wish  to  be  treated  exactly  as  English  corres¬ 
pondents  in  France  are  treated. 

+  + 

The  Sheffield  Independent  of  the  3rd  inst.  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — “Fair  Traders  ask  to  be  helped  against  themselves. 
While  in  speech  noisily  denouncing  the  principle  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market,  whatever  that  market  may  be,  they  are 
unable  in  practice  to  resist  the  temptation  of  gaining  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  of  such  a  course.  Thus  they  employ  the 
lithographers  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  to  print  their  presentation 
almanacks,  and  then  they  complain  that  the  people  who  expend 
a  few  pence  on  Christmas  cards  preparecl  in  Germany  are 
deficient  in  patriotism  for  not  selecting  their  purchases  from 
the  stocks  free  from  the  words,  ‘Printed  in  Germany.’ 

+  + 

“A  Fair  Trade  journal,  itself  a  conspicuous  offender,  for  it 
must  have  bought  American  almanacks  by  the  thousand, 
solemnly  advises  to  ‘  clap  a  duty  on  imported  Christmas 
cards  and  other  foreign  manufactures  (including,  of  course, 
Boston  almanacks),  we  can  make  for  ourselves,  and  then  we 
may  read  “  Printed  in  England.”’  But  has  it  come  to  this,  that 
Fair  Traders  need  to  be  strengthened  into  compliance  with  their 
professed  zeal  for  English  industry  by  that  forcible  removal  of 
temptation  which  consists  in  taxing  the  goods  they  otherwise 
insist  on  buying  ?  As  one  grain  of  example  is  worth  a  bushel 
of  advice,  they  might,  at  least,  have  the  courage  to  act  up  to 
their  professed  convictions,  and  themselves  show  the  way.” 

+ 

The  Bullionist,  referring  to  industrial  partnerships,  says  : — ■ 
“We  believe  that  in  London  the  businesses  of  Messrs.  Water- 
low  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  are  conducted  on  a 
modified  system  of  industrial  partnership.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  industrial  partnerships  are  more  common  and  are 
generally  successful.  For  the  principle,  it  is  argued  that  it 
links  together,  in  the  bonds  of  union  and  fellowship,  the  owner 
of  capital  and  the  owner  of  labour.  Instead  of  wrangling,  as 
at  present,  over  the  wreck  and  salvage  of  a  fallen  industry, 
they  would  brace  themselves  to  the  support  of  their  joint 
burden,  and  by  exercise  of  mutual  self-denial  and  redoubled 
energy,  perseverance,  and  intelligent  invention,  they  would 
further  economise  the  cost  of  production.  That  in  this  way 
they  would  again  be  able  to  outstrip  their  Continental  and 
Transatlantic  competitors.  A  commendable  instance  of 
sharing  profits  with  employes  in  industrial  enterprises  has  just 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  who  last  week  announced  his  intention 
of  dividing  profits  half-yearly  with  his  workpeople,  and  handed 
packets  of  gold  to  175  employes,  whom  he  considered  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  half  year  just  ending.”  For 
ourselves,  we  believe  that  in  some  such  arrangement  as  indus¬ 
trial  co-partnership  lies  the  solution  of  the  great  labour 
question  of  the  hour. 

*!•  +  •}• 

The  City  Press  of  the  2nd  inst.  contains  the  following  : — “  I 
am  surprised  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  should  have  signed  his 
name  to  a  list  of  religious  and  temperance  newspapers  which 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  de- 
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scribes  as  being  printed  fairly  or  unfairly.  Amongst  the 
‘unfair’  printers  are  such  well  known  firms  as  Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.,  R.  Clay  &  Sons  (Limited),  Hazell,  Watson, 
&  Viney  (Limited),  W.  H.  &  L  Collingridge,  and  Unwin 
Bros.  The  difference  is  merely  between  unionist  and  non- 
unionist,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices.  It  is  so 
obviously  and  grossly  unfair  to  label  these  two  classes  of  firms 
in  the  way  described  that  I  should  hope  a  man  like  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  would  withdraw  his  signature  from  the  Bill  as  soon  as 
his  attention  is  called  to  it.” 

4-  +  + 

Messrs.  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  printers.  Strand,  have 
secured  the  Government  appointment  to  print  the  reports  of 
Parliament,  so  long  held  by  Hansard.  The  report  of  the 
directors  contains  the  following:  “We  have  just  secured  the 
Government  appointment  for  the  preparation,  printing,  and 
publishing  of  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  This 
work  has  been  so  long  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hansard  that 
their  name  has  become  historical  in  connection  with  it  ;  but 
from  January  i  next  their  place  will  be  taken  by,  and  these 
official  publications  will  be  identified  with,  the  name  of 
Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.” 

+  + 

German  merchants  continue  to  speak  resentfully  of  the 
operation  of  our  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and  they  accompany 
their  complaints  of  the  unconditional  manner  in  which  the 
English  Custom  House  authorities  apply  the  Act,  with  more  or 
less  subdued  threats  of  exporting  direct  to  other  countries 
without  employing  the  English  intermediary.  This  of  course 
means  that  they  will  export  their  goods  in  German  vessels, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  English  agency. 

+  +  + 

Journalists,  says  the  City  Press,  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walker,  the  London  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  for  so 
earnestly  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  their  behalf  at  the  meeting 
of  the  .Scottish  Corporation.  It  appears  that  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  charity,  held  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  press  who  had  been  invited  to  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  left  in  a  body  without  fulfilling  their  mission,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  no  accommodation  having  been  provided  for  them. 
They  were,  said  Mr.  Walker,  first  of  all  turned  into  a  side-room, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  seats  set  apart  for  them  had 
already  been  taken.  They  were  then  told  that  other  seats 
would  be  provided,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  Mr.  Walker 
spoke  very  strongly  of  this  conduct,  remarking  that  not  only 
were  the  press  grossly  insulted,  but  the  chairman  also,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  reports  appeared  in  any  of  the  papers.  Complaints 
were  made  by  several  of  the  governors  that  frequently  very 
brief  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  each  reporter  present  represented  the  outlay  of  a 
guinea  on  the  part  of  the  charity.  No  wonder,  if  it  is  the 
custom  to  place  the  representatives  of  the  press  in  “  side- 
rooms  ”  !  In  order  to  save  expense  one  gentleman  suggested 
that  Mr.  Walker,  being  a  journalist,  should  send  a  paragraph 
round  to  the  London  papers,  the  representatives  of  the  Scotch 
papers  only  being  invited.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Walker’s 
answer,  which  was  that  he  had  not  degenerated  into  “a  penny- 
a-liner”  yet,  but  that  when  he  did  he  would  probably  accept 
the  suggestion.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Walker’s  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  adequate  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
press  representatives  at  future  festival  dinners,  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  indicate  that  newspaper  representatives  who  may  be 
invited  to  next  year’s  festival  will  meet  with  the  same  treatment 
as  they  did  on  the  last  occasion. 

+  •!•  + 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  results, of  the  past 
year’s  trading,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  with 
those  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  totals  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  faking  printed  books  we  find  an  increase  of  9,500 
cwt.  and  20,000  cwt.  over  1887  and  1886,  the  value  being 
^69,500  and  ^128,200  more  respectively.  Stationery  is  more 
by  .£78,300  and  £(55,400  compared  with  1887  and  1886.  The 
export  of  paper  shows  a  very  large  increase — viz.  :  254,500  cwt. 
and  284,000  cwt.  more  in  quantity,  and  £(356,400  and  £(336,200 
more  in  value,  over  1887  and  1886.  The  import  of  foreign 
paper  also  shows  a  largely  augmented  total.  We  have  im¬ 
ported  200,000  cwt.  and  391,600  cwt.  more  in  1888  than  in 


1887  and  1886,  the  value  being  ^163,000  and  ^271,700  more. 
The  returns  for  the  month  of  December  all  show  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  paper,  which  is  larger  by 
37,000  cwt.  and  £(15,500.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can 
chronicle  an  increase  on  the  figures  now  given  when  we  come 
to  balance  up  the  year  1889. 


Dec. 


Jan.  to  Dec. 
>  > 

)  ) 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

£ 

1888  .. 

91,186 

1887  .. 

....  11,515  .. 

....  103,246 

1886  .. 

....  10,132  .. 

....  89,455 

1888  ... 

....  142,974  -- 

.••.  1,244,937 

1887  .. 

---  133,403  -• 

....  1.175,411 

1886  ... 

...  122,955  .. 

....  1,116,737 

Export  of  Stationery 

£ 

Djc.  ...  188S  ...  73,022 

„  ...  1887  ...  75,536 

,,  ...  1886  ...  66,765 


(other  than  Paper). 

£, 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1888  908,908 
,,  1887  830,604 

,,  1S86  853,545 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  twelve  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

£( 

£ 

£ 

Germany  . 

67,500 

...  65,364 

...  59,052 

France  . 

37,ooS 

...  40,689 

...  48,799 

United  States . 

75,622 

--•  75,551 

...  81,969 

Briiish  East  Indies  . 

113.406 

...  106,207 

...  110,646 

Australasia . 

204,618 

---  171,934 

...  198,459 

Briiish  North  America.. 

40,047 

...  42,784 

...  48,527 

Other  countries . 

370,707 

..  328,075 

...  305,093 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 


Llec .  1888 

„  .  1887 

,,  .  1886 

Jan.  to  Dec .  188S 

,,  1887 

,,  1886 


cwt.  £ 

72,488  .  127,291 

79,096  .  139,658 

5T794  110,043 

1,075,565  1,836,957 

821,095  1,480,513 

79 ',594  .  1,500,745 


Dec .  1 888 

.  1887 

,,  1886 

Jan.  to  Dec .  i8SS 

„  1S87 


18S6 


£( 

157,254 

141.79a 

133,466  .  128,833 

1,835,035  .  1,673-769 

1,635,119  1,510,696 

1,443-426  .  1,402,055 


Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt. 

187,331 

150,869 


Art  Union  of  London. 

I  ((('ROM  the  Report  for  1888  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  it 
appears  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £6,269 
which  shows  a  falling-off  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
For  the  coming  year  the  Council  have  secured  the  right  to 
engrave  a  picture  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  now  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  in  Liverpool,  entitled  “ True  and  Loyal” 
(and  when  did  you  last  see  your  father?).  A  number  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  have  invaded  the  mansion  of  a  Royalist, 
and  are  desirous  of  getting  possession  of  his  person,  and  are 
examining  some  members  of  the  family  in  order  to  extort 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts.  At  the  moment  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  picture,  a  pretty  little  boy,  probably  the  heir  of 
the  house,  is  being  interrogated  by  some  of  the  civilian 
members  ot  the  band,  with  a  view  to  entrap  him  into  dis¬ 
closing  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  seen  his  father,  hoping 
thereby  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  The  mother  and  sister  of 
the  boy  are  watching  the  proceedings  with  great  anxiety  as  to 
how  far  he  may  be  able  to  elude  the  penetration  of  the  in¬ 
quisitors.  One  of  the  soldiers  brings  forward  a  sister  with  a 
view  to  her  being  also  examined.  In  the  background  a  man 
-enters  with  a  brass- bound  casket,  probably  full  of  treasure, 
showing  that  the  house  is  being  ransacked.  The  story  is 
cleverly  and  touchingly  told,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  character 
and  action.  It  will  be  reproduced  in  “  Goupilgravure,”  thus 
putting  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  line  engraving, 
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Copperplate  Transfer  Ink. 

By  AV.  D.  Richmond. 


GOOD  ink  for  making  transfers 
from  copperplate  to  stone  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  litho¬ 
graphic  printer,  as  witnessed  by 
the  number  of  inquiries  that  are 
constantly  being  made  to  us  for 
recipes  for  such  an  ink.  AVe 
think,  then,  that  we  shall  be  doing 
our  readers  good  service  by  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  matter  somewhat  more 
minutely  than  has  been  hitherto  done  in  these  pages.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  good  recipe,  and  another  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  best  result  from  it.  Even  when  made,  there 
may  be  some  peculiarity  about  the  ink  which  does  not 
agree  with  preconceived  ideas,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
may  be  undeservedly  condemned.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
custom  among  some  lithographers  to  make  the  stone  warm 
for  all  kinds  of  transfers,  and  young  people  are  apt  to 
imbibe  the  idea  that  such  a  state  of  the  stone  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  important  condition  of  success,  some  saying, 
indeed,  that  heat  is  indispensable.  Such  a  person  being 
supplied  with  an  ink  quite  suitable  for  cold  stone  trans¬ 
ferring  would  probably  meet  with  failure  when  using  such 
ink  on  a  warm  stone. 

Others  would  condemn  an  ink  that  would  not  beara  certain 
degree  of  pressure  from  the  thumb  nail,  declaring  it  was 
not  hard  enough.  Now  this  is  a  quite  fallacious  test,  for  a 
hard  ink  may  turn  out  practically  soft,  and  a  soft  ink  prac¬ 
tically  hard  in  the  process  of  transferring.  AA^arm  stone 
advocates  would  look  for  a  hard  ink  on  account  of  the 
softening  influence  of  the  heat,  but  the  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is,  how  is  the  hardness  to  be  produced  in  the  ink  ? 

Among  the  hard  substances  in  use  in  this  connection 
will  be  found  shellac,  pitch,  and  soap  (dry).  AA'ax  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  material  of  medium  hardness,  while 
tallow,  varnish,  and  Venice  turpentine  are  the  soft  elements 
of  the  ink. 

Shellac  and  pitch  melt  at  about  the  same  heat,  the  former 
having  a  little  the  higher  melting  point,  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  212°  F.,  pitch  being 
under  that.  AVax  melts  at  about  145°  and  tallow  at  92°. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  substances  should  be 
chosen  in  making  an  ink  that  shall  possess  the  quality  of 
being  hard.  The  burning  of  the  ink  has  also  considerable 
influence  in  enhancing  the  hardness  of  it,  but  there  is 
another  important  ingredient  that  conduces  to  this  end  in 
a  very  marked  degree,  and  that  is  the  soap.  Now  soap 
may  be  considered  to  have  no  melting  point,  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  only  appears  to  dry  off  the  water  which  is 
always  associated  with  it,  and  giving  it  its  comparative 
softness.  It  usually  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  often  very  much  more,  so  that  when  this  is  expelled, 
the  soap  not  only  becomes  dry,  but  is  hard  and  brittle. 
The  lithographer  possesses  a  familiar  instance  of  this  in  the 
crayons  used  for  drawing  on  stone,  which  are  sometimes 
more  than  half  soap.  These,  when  kept  dry,  are  very 
hard.  The  soap  gives  them  a  very  firm  hold  on  the  stone, 
but  they  require,  as  do  nearly  all  such  crayons,  a  good 
etching  to  prevent  the  soap  from  spreading  and  making  the 
job  dirty. 

Soap,  being  what  is  called  a  strong  material,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  most  inks  that  are  used  to  form  the 
design  to  be  jirinted  from,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  as  much  of  it  as  compatible  with 


other  good  working  qualities  ;  but  that  it  may  be  used,  and 
is  used,  to  excess  we  propose  to  show. 

As  previously  stated  it  seems  desirable  to  most  litho¬ 
graphers  that  a  copperplate  transfer  ink  should  be  as  hard 
as  possible,  and  the  manufacturer  finds  that  he  can  most 
readily  accomplish  this  by  the  introduction  of  soap,  and  in 
doing  so  oversteps  the  mark  and  puts  too  much.  The 
result  is  that  the  transfer-puller,  in  inking-in  the  plate  has 
to  employ  more  heat  and  more  force  in  filling  in  the  lines 
than  would  be  necessary  with  a  softer  ink,  and  the  difficulty 
is  extended  to  the  operation  of  cleaning  off  the  superfluous 
ink,  and  the  removal  of  the  paper  from  it  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This,  of  course,  in¬ 
volves  waste  of  time,  but  the  drawbacks  do  not  end  with 
that,  for  such  an  ink  is  apt  to  spread  in  transferring,  and 
thus  the  very  object  for  which  the  ink  was  made  specially 
hard,  is  defeated,  as  we  next  show. 

Soap,  besides  having  a  large  quantity  of  water  combined 
with  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  has  the  quality  of 
re-absorbing  much  of  it  on  the  first  opportunity  after  it 
has  been  driven  off.  The  damping  operations  furnish 
such  opportunity,  and  the  method  of  transferring  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure  as  the  process  goes  on,  reduces  the 
ink  to  such  a  condition  of  softness  that  the  lines  are  easily 
put  out  of  their  proper  condition,  more  especially  in  those 
parts  where  the  lines  in  the  plate  are  deeply  cut,  and  close 
dark  shading  may  even  be  run  together,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  work  entirely  marred. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  result  just  recorded  would  be 
worse  than  that  obtained  by  employing  a  very  soft  ink,  if 
in  such  ink  the  soap  were  so  reduced  that  the  ink  was  in 
itself  insoluble,  because,  though  the  ink  might  have  spread 
by  reason  of  the  pressure,  the  wet  composition  would  have 
protected  the  stone  from  taking  the  ink  on  account  of  its 
not  having  sufficient  soap  in  it  to  counteract  the  paste 
contained  in  the  transfer  paper. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  how  one  is  to  know  what 
quantity  of  soap  should  be  used. 

The  amount  of  water  in  soap  being  variable,  it  is 
obvious  that  one  cannot  rely  upon  always  obtaining 
similar  results  by  using  the  same  weights  at  every  making. 
Nor  can  it  be  got  at  much  better  by  drying  the  soap  pre¬ 
viously,  because  one  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  take  to 
produce  a  definite  effect.  Chemical  means  might  probably 
be  employed,  such  as  extracting  the  water  by  the  use  of 
spirits  of  wine,  chloride  of  calcium,  &c.,  but  the  trouble 
entailed  would  be  hardly  compensated  for,  because  the 
burning  of  the  ink  is  another  part  of  the  operation  likely 
to  upset  the  best  devised  calculations. 

During  the  burning  of  the  ink  the  lighter  hydrocarbons 
are  eliminated,  so  that  the  more  the  compound  is  burnt 
the  greater  proportion  of  soap  is  there  remaining  and  the 
harder  the  ink  becomes.  From  this  point  of  view  then 
there  will  be  less  soap  required,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
burn  the  mass  until  it  becomes  very  hard  on  cooling  ;  and, 
further,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  will  be  wasting  time  and 
material  to  bring  it  to  any  further  degree  of  hardness  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  an  ink  that  shall  behave  satisfactorily. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lithographic  printer  holds 
soap  somewhat  too  highly  in  estimation,  and  deems  it  to 
be  essential  where  it  really  is  not,  for  when  it  is  seen  how 
strongly  stray  bits  of  greasy  matter  which  are  not  soap 
hold  to  the  stone,  and  how  persistently  they  resist  the 
methods  employed  to  remove  them,  it  shows  clearly  that 
soap  is  not  a  sine  qua  non.  The  idea  of  the  soap  being  so 
essential  doubtless  arises  from  its  universal  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink  and  chalk  for  drawing  purposes, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  soap  was  first 
employed  in  ink  as  a  means  of  making  fatty  substances 
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soluble.  It  is  true  that  fatty  matters  might  be  dissolved  in 
various  volatile  oils,  indeed  they  are  so  used  occasionally, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  such  fluids  are  less  under  the  control 
of  the  artist  than  are  aqueous  ones,  and  therefore  the 
latter  are  those  almost  universally  used.  Thus  we  see  that 
it  is  the  greasy  matter  that  is  essential,  and  the  history  of 
lithography  shows  that  the  aqueous  fatty  ink  was  invented 
by  Senefelder  prior  to  his  invention  of  printing  from  stone 
and  directly  led  up  to  it,  though  it  was  first  employed  with 
a  different  intent.  We  are  fully  aware  that  when  a  merely 
greasy  ink  and  a  soapy  ink  are  applied  to  the  stone  side  by 
side,  if  both  be  washed  out  with  turpentine  the  soapy 
marks  will  roll  up  more  quickly  than  the  other,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  equally  good  impressions  are  not  obtainable 
from  both  after  the  rolling  up  is  fully  completed. 

The  soap  in  the  drawing-ink  must  of  necessity  be 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  render  the  ingredients  soluble,  and 
in  crayons  it  happens,  usually,  that  there  is  enough  of  it  to 
make  them  soluble,  though  it  is  put  in  for  a  purpose  other 
than  that.  Much  of  the  transfer  copper-plate  ink  that  is 
sold  is  also  soluble  in  water,  and  most  probably  purposely 
made  so  under  the  impression  that  it  then  best  fulfils  the 
conditions  required  of  it.  When  we  come,  however,  to 
stone-to-stone  transfer-ink  solubility  in  water  would  be  a 
fatal  defect,  because  such  an  ink  would  certainly  spoil  the 
mother-stone  from  which  transfers  were  required.  The 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  impressions  can  be  rapidly 
taken  from  a  retransfer,  stone-to-stone,  shows  that  an  ink 
containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  soap  is  efficient  as  a 
basis  for  printing  from,  and,  therefore,  that  a  copper-plate 
transfer-ink  need  not  contain  so  much  soap  as  to  be 
objectionable  in  working. 

The  choice  of  the  pitch  is  another  matter  requiring  con¬ 
sideration.  The  different  substances  bearing  the  name  of 
pitch  are  not  few.  The  chief  source  of  pitch  is  tar.  Tar 
is  obtained  from  two  quite  different  sources,  one  vegetable 
and  one  mineral.  The  slow  distillation  of  pine-woods 
yields  the  one,  and  the  distillation  of  pit-coal  produces  the 
other,  so  familiarly  known  as  gas-tar.  Of  course  the  tar  from 
pit-coal  may  in  one  sense  be  considered  to  be  of  similar 
origin  to  that  from  wood,  as  the  coal  was  undoubtedly 
vegetable  matter  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  formation. 

Tar,  being  much  used  as  a  preservative  coating  for 
wood,  &c.,  was  formerly  purposely  distilled  for  such  em¬ 
ployment,  but  after  the  introduction  of  gas-making  it  was 
produced  in  considerable  and  undesirable  quantities.  After 
the  discoveries  of  important  derivatives  of  coal-tar, 
especially  aniline,  the  distillation  of  the  tar  became  a 
highly-important  industry,  and  pitch  remained  in  the  retort 
after  the  last  practical  distillate  had  been  removed,  whereas 
formerly  the  tar  had  to  be  burned  expressly  to  produce  the 
pitch,  and  thereby  many  valuable  matters  were  wasted. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  sometimes  recommended  for  the  ink 
in  question,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  much  sold 
under  that  name  is  only  yellow  resin  and  linseed-oil. 

Jew’s  pitch,  bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  is  a  naturally-formed 
pitch,  very  like  the  common  British  pitch  in  appearance, 
but  has  a  considerably  higher  melting  point,  and  is  much 
higher  in  price.  Common  pitch,  however,  serves  the 
purpose  in  this  connection  so  well  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  seek  further. 

Lac  is  a  resinous  substance  of  vegetable  origin  found  in 
commerce  in  several  conditions  :  small  cakes,  buttons,  and 
thin  scales  called  shellac.  This  latter  is  perhaps  as  con¬ 
venient  a  form  as  any  for  use,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
adulterations  to  which  it  is  liable. 

In  selecting  beeswax  some  care  should  be  exercised. 
Both  white  and  yellow  wax  may  be  used,  but  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  former  is,  perhaps,  less  easily  guessed  at.  The 


yellow  is  called  virgin  wax,  and  possesses  a  characteristic 
odour  which  is  perhaps  a  more  reliable  test  than  any  other. 
It  is  liable  to  considerable  adulteration,  and  is  even  imitated 
by  a  compound  of  resin,  suet,  &c.,  containing  no  wax  at  all. 
Its  colour  is  scarcely  any  guide,  because  it  is  frequently 
re-coloured  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  it  consequent 
on  removing  dirt,  &c.,  especially  in  foreign  samples.  If 
one  be  acquainted  with  a  beekeeper  in  the  country,  probably 
a  quantity  may  be  obtained  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  if 
only  a  genuine  sample  bit  can  be  obtained  it  will  prove 
very  useful  for  comparison  when  purchnsing  wax  at  a  shop. 

About  tallow  little  need  be  said.  If  it  be  suspected  it 
may  be  melted  in  hot  water  and  so  kept  fluid  while  any 
extraneous  matter  settles.  It  is  allowed  to  cool  until  hard, 
and  then  any  adherent  matter  may  be  scraped  away. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
materials  and  the  qualities  desirable  in  the  ink,  we  will 
proceed  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  manufactured. 

First  provide  a  melting-pot.  This  may  be  of  copper  or 
iron,  but  not  of  tin  or  earthenware. 

An  ordinary  iron  saucepan  holding  a  quart  is  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  anything.  The  operation  is  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  of  fire,  so  provision  must  be  made  against  them,  and 
to  this  end  fit  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  handle  of  the  lid  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  lid  is  placed  upon  the 
saucepan  it  shall  project  horizontally  from  it  about  nine 
inches.  By  means  of  this  handle  the  lid  can  be  safely 
placed  upon  the  saucepan  even  though  the  flames  may  be 
rising  from  it  a  foot  high.  The  handle  of  the  saucepan 
itself  being  of  iron  firmly  attached  to  the  body  of  it  will 
become  hot,  most  likely  too  hot  for  the  hand  during  the 
burning  of  the  ink,  so  that  a  piece  of  wood,  say  part  of  a 
broomstick,  must  be  tapered  down  until  it  will  go  inside 
and  tightly  fit  the  iron  handle,  leaving  about  six  or  eight 
inches  projecting  beyond  it.  The  vessel  thus  fitted  should 
have  the  coating  of  tin  removed  from  it  as  far  as  possible, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  burning  it  away,  keeping  the 
pan  red  hot  for  some  time  after  pouring  away  as  much  as 
will  run  off.  This  method,  however,  is  liable  to  crack  the 
vessel,  unless  the  fire  be  a  large  one,  and,  being  made  of 
cast  iron,  the  slightest  blow  will  probably  break  it  during  a 
red  heat.  It  will  therefore  be  safer  to  put  oil  or  fat  in  it 
and  heat  it  until  the  tin  becomes  melted,  when  that  and 
the  fat  can  be  poured  out  together.  The  reason  for  getting 
rid  of  the  tin  is  that  if  it  be  left  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get 
poured  into  the  sticks  of  ink.  A  clever  litho  engaged  in  a 
country  town,  many  years  ago,  undertook  to  make  some 
drawing  and  writing  ink  for  his  employer,  and  charged  him 
so  much  per  pound  for  it  when  finished.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards,  one  of  these  sticks  of  ink  was  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  lump  of  something  having  the  appearance  of 
lead,  and  the  maker,  already  bearing  a  somewhat  shady 
reputation,  was  thought  to  have  added  it  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  weigh  more  heavily.  He  had  left  the  works  some 
time  before  this  discovery,  and  therefore  could  not  explain. 
Those  who  suspected  him  knew  nothing  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  could  only  judge  from  what  seemed  so  obvious. 

The  fireplace  most  suitable  for  ink-making  is  one  having 
a  good  draught  and  an  open  chimney.  It  should  have  a 
supply  of  fuel  that  will  last  for  an  hour  or  more  without 
replenishing,  and  before  starting  the  flames  should  have 
died  away.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  if,  when  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pan  are  freely  emitting  dense  vapours,  the 
flame  from  the  fire  should  reach  them,  they  will  catch  fire, 
which  might  happen  at  a  time  when  it  was  desirable  that 
it  should  not  do  so.  If  the  fire  needs  replenishing  during 
the  operation,  the  saucepan  should  be  set  aside  while  the 
fuel  gets  into  proper  condition. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Ink-duct, 
Printers’  “Colour-box.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


There  is  another  developer  for  the  photo  mechanical 
dry  plates  which  in  many  hands  offers  exceptional 
advantages  in  the  way  of  simplicity  and  cleanliness.  It  is 
made  up  as  follows  : — 


Hvdroquinone  . 

Metabisulphate  of  potash . 

Water  . 

to  be  labelled  No.  i. 

Potassium  hydrate  ( 

Caustic  potash  (sticks)  J 

Water . 

to  be  labeled  No.  2. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Water . 

to  be  labeled  No.  3. 


Having  exposed  a  plate  take  it  into  the  dark  room,  and 
mix  the  three  ingredients  as  follows  for  a  plate  6^x4!: — 

No.  I  .  I  ounce 

No.  2  .  6  drams 

No.  3  .  5  drops 

Having  put  the  plate  into  the  dish,  pour  the  above  mixture 

over  it,  rock  the  dish  gently,  and  the  image  will,  after  a 
short  interval,  begin  to  make  its  appearance,  and  \vill-very 
gradually  gain  in  brilliancy.  Should  the  image  be  very 
slow  in  gaining  strength  put  2  drams  more  of  No.  2  into 
the  measure,  then  pour  into  this  the  contents  of  dish,  and 
return  to  the  plate  and  continue  the  development  until 
complete.  When  complete,  proceed  as  directed  in  the  last 
chapter,  washing  the  plate  under  the  tap,  immersing  in 
hyposulphite  solution,  washing  again,  immersing  in  alum, 
again  washing,  and  then  standing  it  up  to  dry. 

The  especial  advantages  in  using  this  developer,  instead 
of  the  one  given  in  the  previous  chapter,  are,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  being  slower,  the  operator  has  more  control  over 
it,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  stained  shadows,  hydrokinone 
yielding  clearer  and  denser  negatives  than  pyrogallic  acid. 
Then  again,  the  No.  2  solution  being  composed  of  a  fixed 
alkali,  there  is  more  certainty  in  its  results  than  when  liquor 
ammonia  is  used.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  both  are  equally  good  in  practised  hands. 
As  the  pyrogallic  developer  will  most  likely  be  easier  to 
procure  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  as  it  is  also  the  older 
and  better  known  formula,  it  will  probably  be  generally 
preferred. 

We  must  here  give  our  readers  one  more  caution  about 
the  plates.  Do  not  waste  money  and  time  by  using  any 
other  class  of  plate  than  the  photo-mechanical  and  lantern 
plate,  i.e.,  plates  made  and  sold  specially  for  magic-lantern 
slides.  The  ordinary  plates  of  commerce  sold  for  portrait 
and  landscape  work  are  utterly  and  entirely  usdess  for  the 
class  of  negatives  required  for  photo-lithographic  work, 
they  being  made  to  yield  half-tone,  not  black  and  white 
negatives. 

For  making  the  transfers  for  stone  from  negatives  made 
npon  photo-mechanical  plates,  the  methods  already  treated 
of  for  negatives  made  by  the  wet  collodion  process  are 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way,  no  alteration  or  addition 
being  necessary. 

Having  now  finished  with  photo- lithography  in  line,  our 
next  chapter  will  deal  with  photo-lithography  in  half-tone, 
commencing  with  the  making  of  the  negative. 


FEAV  remarks  upon  this  topic  may  interest 
many  of  our  readers,  and  while  w^e  must  be 
understood  to  refer  principally  in  what 
follows  to  letterpress  only,  we  think  litho¬ 
graphers  may  apply  much  of  it  to  litho 
machines — especially  as  regards  the  grada¬ 
tion  of  colour  from  the  same  stone  or  form. 

The  capabilities  of  the  modern  letterpress  machine,  even 
where  good  colour  work  is  done,  are  scarcely  ever  made 
the  most  of,  especially  the  “  bi-colour.”  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  job  has  to  be  done  from  blocks  in  two  print¬ 
ings,  say  two-sheet  double  crown  (qoin.  by  3oin.),  to  look 
as  bright  as  it  can  be  got  for  a  wall  advertisement.  Let 
these  two  colours  be,  for  example,  red  and  blue,  and  the 
way  of  the  bill  be  “  portrait  ”  way,  not  broadside,  the 
ground  white,  with  letters  shaded,  some  lines  red  with  blue 
outline  and  shade  line,  others  reverse  of  this,  others  red 
only,  other  lines  blue  only.  Naturally  if  we  have  a  two- 
colour  machine  it  is  put  on  that,  and  the  point  to  be 
decided  is  whether  red  or  blue  shall  be  the  “  first  end  ”  of 
the  machine,  which,  of  course,  means  shall  the  red  be 
printed  (where  the  two  erass  each  other)  over  the  blue,  or 
7'lee  7’ersd.  This  is  generally  solved  by  the  engraver  who 
has  supplied  the  blocks,  or  by  the  designer  of  the  bill.  To 
these  we  point  out  the  feasibility  of  arranging  for  several 
additional  changes  of  colour  other  than  combinations  of 
red  and  blue,  by  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ink-duct  into 
compartments,  with  different  colours  in  each,  by  means  of 
lead  blocks  (cast  in  the  duct  itself),  each  colour  being  either 
kept  separate  by  keeping  the  distributors  straight,  or 
blended  like  a  rainboiv  by  letting  them  “  wave  ”  more  or 
less,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  to  the  sides  of  the  machine. 

This  “  rainbowing  ”  gives  a  fine  scope  for  variety  of 
brilliant  colouring,  and  may  be  resorted  to  at  both  ends  of 
a  machine,  thus  giving  a  twofold  effect  by  superposition. 
For  example,  suppose  blue  to  be  first  and  red  second  end, 
with  a  line  of  lettering  about  six  or  seven  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  sheet,  which  would  be  red  with  a  blue  shadow 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing,  but  which  we  will  change 
by  making  a  separate  compartment  in  the  first  duct  (the 
blue)  for  a  bright  purple,  and  exactly  opposite  in  the 
second  duct  (the  red)  a  compartment  for  yellow.  We 
here  have  a  line  picked  out  on  the  bill  in  bright  yellow  -(or 
green  if  we  choose)  w'ith  a  purple  shadow-line  if  we  keep 
the  wavers  straight ;  but,  if  we  choose,  we  can  run  them 
askew  and  blend  the  red  into  the  yellow,  producing  every 
variety  of  colour  between  the  two,  everything  between 
yellow  and  orange,  and  everything  between  orange  and  red, 
and,  at  the  first  end,  by  similar  means  we  obtain  a  blending 
of  purple  and  blue.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  portions  of 
each  form  which  cross  each  other  j  as,  for  instance,  if  the 
body  of  the  letters  in  the  line  were  solid  in  one  block,  and 
the  lower,  or  the  upper  or  middle,  part  of  them  solid  also  in 
the  other,  another  variety  of  colouring  is  at  once  produced, 
that  of  the  blending  of  whatever  shades  are  opposite  one 
another.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  shades  ot 
colour  in  language,  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  to  have  the  yellow  at  one  end  passing  over  the 
blue  at  the  other,  when  a  bright  green  will  result,  giving 
quite  a  new  effect. 

What  may  be  done  for  the  line  supposed  to  be  selected 
as  above,  may  also  be  done  for  some  other  or  others  in  a 
totally  distinct  and  different  colouring.  Nor  is  this  all.  If 
W'e  can  divide  the  ink-duct  for  various  colours,  w'e  can  also 
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vary  the  tints  of  the  same  colour.  By  having  compart¬ 
ments  in  the  duct  we  can  have  four  or  five  tints  of  the  blue 
or  of  the  red,  as,  for  example,  bronze-blue-ultramarine, 
and  their  results,  when  mixed  with  white  or  let  down  with 
transparent  varnish  ;  or  rose,  vermillion,  and  ruby  reds, 
also  solid  or  mixed  with  white  or  rendered  transparent  with 
varnish.  Nothing  need  prevent  our  arranging  to  a  nicety 
which  tint  or  tone  shall  superimpose  any  other  chosen  tint 
or  tone — and  all  this  with  hvo  printings,  z>.,  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  i7oo-co\om  machine. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
keep  the  colour  pure  and  invariable  on  a  two-colour  machine 
at  second  end  if  the  rollers  are  constantly  passing  over 
portions  of  the  second  form  upon  which  portions  of  the 
first  form  have  set  off.  We  admit  the  difficulty,  but  do  not 
consider  it  insuperable.  Without  thought,  judgment  and 
experience,  our  plan  is  very  unlikely  to  succeed  ;  but  with 
these,  in  the  choice  of  suitable  paper,  ink  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistency  and  quick  drying  properties,  and  watchfulness  and 
dexterity  in  regulating  the  exact  supply  necessary,  there 
ought  to  be  no  set-off  on  the  second  form  for  the  second 
inkers  to  pick  up  and  carry  on  to  the  slab  and  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  colour.  If  however  the  set-off  cannot  thus  be 
remedied,  make  two  workings  of  the  job,  with  an  interval 
of  time  between,  and  the  result  will  even  then  be  cheap  at 
the  cost  !  It  will  have  the  effect  of  ien  or  more  workings 
at  the  cost  of  tivo. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  by  giving  a  customer  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  this  superiority  of  effect  at  the  cost 
of  an  inferior  one  produced  by  only  two  colours,  we  should 
simply  prevent  his  ever  going  to  the  expense  of  more  print¬ 
ings,  and  thus  there  would  be  less  trade.  We  answer  this 
by  asking  a  question.  If  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  any  production  by  legitimate  means,  how  much  wider  is 
the  circle  of  others  who  have  not  the  capital  for  speculation 
in  the  high-priced  original  article  who  would  be  brought 
within  the  radius  of  the  lower  priced  one  ?  There  are 
very  few  millionaires  in  the  world.  If  you  produce  an  article 
w'hich  only  they  can  afford,  your  sale  will  be  limited  to  a 
score  or  two ;  if  on  the  contrary  you  can  produce  an  article 
that  the  ordinarily  wealthy  can  afford,  you  may  sell  a 
hundred  thousand  at  perhaps  a  smaller  profit,  but  at  a  rate 
that  will  pay  better.  If  again  instead  of  courting  the  custom 
of  the  millionaire,  you  cater  for  the  million,  you  are  getting 
into  a  safer,  a  more  lasting  and  a  better  paying  business. 
It  is  on  long  numbers  that  a  printer  gets 
Besides  this,  those  who  first  come  in  the  field  with  like 
improvement.s,  take  the  cream  and  the  cake,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  until  others  follow  their  lead. 

We  have  in  chromo-lithography  frequently  a  printing 
devoted  to  one  spot  of  colour  that  see^ns  unattainable  by 
other  printings,  which  might  however  have  been  arrived  at  by 
selecting  some  other  colour  stone  which  was  bare  at  that 
particular  point,  and  making  a  separate  division  of  the  ink- 
duct  so  as  to  embrace  the  desired  spot  of  colour  in  this  one 
printing.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  saving  might 
be  effected  in  most  chromos,  if  the  artist  only  bore  in  mind 
this  extra  power,  and  was  original  and  imaginative  enough 
to  step  out  of  his  well-worn  groove  now  and  then,  and 
utilise  to  the  full  the  means  at  his  disposal.  We  hope  in 
the  not  far  distant  future  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  as 
there  seems  to  us  a  field  for  ingenuity  in  obviating  wherever 
possible  the  mere  mechanical  routine  of  using  one  stone 
for  one  colour  and  one  tone  only  of  that  particular  colour, 
instead  of  striking  out  into  imaginative  variety.  How  often, 
for  instance,  might  a  grey-stone,  instead  of  being  the  same 
shade  throughout,  be  printed  warmer  in  one  part  and 
colder  in  another. 

Referring  once  more  to  letterpress  work,  we  have  en¬ 


deavoured  to  shew  existent  capabilities  in  “  the  printers’ 
colour-box,”  the  ink-duct,  to  produce  variety  of  colour, 
instancing  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  lines  of  lettering. 
With  how  much  more  force  and  with  what  marvellously  in¬ 
creased  scope  will  our  suggestions  apply  to  pictorial 
colour-work  from  artistic  blocks  ?  It  is  only  a  question  of 
the  arrangement  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
done  that  is  wanted.  A  poster  w’hich  everybody  has  seen 
on  the  walls,  not  only  in  London  but  in  the  provinces, 
“All  who  swallow  Liquid  Sunshine,”  &c.,  is  an  example  of 
the  writer’s  first  experiment  in  this  direction.  Any  printer 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  will  scarcely 
credit  that  its  effect  is  produced  by  only  three  printings  in 
the  two  top  sheets  and  five  in  the  two  lower  ones,  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  It  is  cut  on  pine  blocks,  with  various  parts 
marked  out  for  printing  from  a  sub-divided  scale  of  colour 
in  the  ink-duct. 

Yet  another  power  of  regulating  effect  may  here  be  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.,  that  of  modulating  colour  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  duct  on  letterpress  machines.  We 
refer  to  bearing  off  one  or  more  of  the  inkers  in  their 
transit  across  the  form  by  tacking  on  various  thicknesses 
of  cardboard  or  thin  leather  to  the  runners,  so  as  to  lift 
them  more  or  less  as  required,  to  give  a  barer  supply  and  a 
lighter  contact  where  a  paler  shade  of  colour  is  required, 
either  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  roller.  Most  machine- 
minders  do  this  in  certain  cases  to  some  extent,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  this  capability  pushed  to  its  extreme 
limit.  We  would  suggest  to  machine-builders  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  runner  or  “  way  ”  should  be  provided  and  fixed  for 
each  inking  roller  in  all  colour-machines,  upon  which  the 
minder  could  regulate  the  exact  amount  of  contact  he 
required.  In  the  poster  above-mentioned  this  facility  was 
to  some  extent  utilised,  but  the  want  was  much  felt  of 
extra  accommodation  so  as  to  be  able  to  actuate  one,  two, 
or  three  inkers  separately. 

Space  precludes  our  going  further  into  details,  but  we 
hope  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  primct,  facie  that 
there  is  a  field  open  for  improving  the  power  of  the 
British  workman  and  the  British  employer  to  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  productions. 

[The  writer  will  be  most  willing  to  explain  further  and 
demonstrate,  without  charge,  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  how  his  theory  can 
be  applied  and  carried  out  practically  in  any  particular  job, 
by  attending  personally  on  receipt  of  a  request  to  such 
effect  addressed  to  the  Editor.  He  will  also  be  willing  to 
attend  for  consultation  upon  any  point  connected  with 
printing.]  J.  W.  H. 

Process  for  Transfomiing  Zincos  into 
Engraved  Plates. 

“  '  I  '‘HE  process  in  question,”  says  L' Iniprimerie.,  “  per- 
J[_  mits  of  the  rapid  transformation  of  ordinary  zincos 
into  engraved  plates,  and  even  into  copper  plates ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  zincographic  plate,  the  bitumen  of  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed  in  working,  may,  by  this  process,  be 
replaced  by  an  indestructible  engraved  plate,  capable  01 
furnishing  an  unlimited  number  of  copies.” 

The  details  of  the  operation,  which  will,  doubtless, 
interest  our  readers,  have  been  communicated  by  Captain 
Beny  to  the  Societd  de  Photographic,  and  are  briefly  as 
follow  : — Take  an  ordinary  zincographic  plate,  the  bitumen 
of  which  is  already  inked,  pass  it  quickly  through  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  clean  it  with  a  soft  brush,  wash  thoroughly, 
and  plunge  it  into  a  copper  bath,  where  it  should  be 
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allowed  to  remain  five  minutes.  The  zinc  becomes  coated 
with  copper,  which  adheres  to  every  part  left  unprotected 
by  the  bitumen.  The  heavier  parts  of  the  image  contract, 
and  are  even  rendered  finer  by  the  action  of  the  copper 
bath.  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  zinc  has  assumed  a 
fine  red,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  and  placed  in  a  basin 
containing  a  little  pure  benzine.  The  bitumen  is  now 
removed  with  a  brush  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the 
drawing  shows  a  bright  white  on  a  sombre,  copper-red 
ground.  When  the  zinc  is  freed  from  the  varnish  which 
remained  on  the  drawing,  the  surface  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  benzine,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a  rag  or  a  sponge  in  a  tub  of  water.  This 
done,  the  plate  is  placed,  without  being  wiped,  in  the  nitric 
acid  bath  previously  used.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
naked  zinc  of  the  image  is  alone  bitten,  the  coppered 
surface  having  resisted  the  action  of  the  acid.  At  the  end 
of  fifty  to  sixty  seconds  a  fine  topographic  plate  will  have 
been  produced,  without  either  a  drawing  or  a  positive  clichL 
The  making  ready  and  inking  are  done  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  A  more  prolonged  biting,  demanding,  besides, 
on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  a  thicker  coating  of  copper, 
strengthened,  if  need  be,  at  the  battery,  will  give  zincos 
resembling  copper  plate. 

In  this  case,  in  order  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
bitumen  may  be  preserved  intact,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
inked  before  coating  the  naked  zinc.  As  the  copper  after¬ 
wards  resists  the  acid  during  the  process  of  engraving,  all 
defects  in  the  zinc  will  be  obviated.  This  process  is,  there¬ 
fore,  valuable  for  obtaining  thickly- coppered  zinc  plates  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  those  made  entirely  of  copper. 

Typographic  plates  may  also  be  obtained  by  this  process. 
For  this  purpose  positive  cliches,  or  very  dark  drawings  on 
translucent  paper  are  used,  the  manipulations  being  the 
same  as  those  before  indicated. 

- - - 

Qtoftcee. 

Photo-Transfers  for  the  Trade.— Mr.  John  Swain 
58,  Farringdon-street,  issues  a  specimen-sheet  containing  some 
very  fine  examples  of  photo-lithographic  reproductions  printed 
from  stone.  In  accuracy  of  detail,  sharpness  and  firmness  of 
line,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  these  examples.  Mr.  Swain 
has  made  arrangements  upon  an  extensive  scale  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  photo-transfers  for  the  trade,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
IS.  per  inch  run  (/>.,  measuring  the  longest  way  of  the  subject), 
with  a  minimum  price  of  4s.,  and  possesses  exceptional  facilities 
for  executing  work  rapidly  in  dull  and  foggy  weather  by  the 
means  of  powerful  electric  lights.  Judging  from  the  excellence 
of  the  specimens  submitted,  we  have  every  confidence  in 
recommending  our  friends  to  give  Mr.  Swain  a  trial. 

<•  +  •!• 

Mr.  Lafayette  RATCLiFFE,of  Luddenden,  near  Manchester, 
sends  us  specimens  of  his  printers’  blanketing  for  both  letter- 
press  and  litho  printing.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  firm  and  even  in  thickness.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  guarantees 
them  against  shrinking,  and  states  that  his  prices  will  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  other  makers. 

+  •»•  + 

Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co.,  78,  High  Holborn,  threaten  to 
surprise  us.  They  give  us  a  preliminary  notice  that  they  are 
about  to  introduce  a  new  autographic  press  complete  for  ^3. 
No  stones  will  be  used,  but  a  composition  which  is  much 
cheaper,  and  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  grinding  after 
use,  and  does  not  require  to  be  wiped  after  each  inking.  The 
press  is  nearly  ready,  and  intending  buyers  are  invited  to  call 
or  write  and  get  full  information. 


Daniel  T.  Powell’s  “Little  Wonder  Machine.’’ — At 
a  trial  of  speed  held  at  Ludgate-hill  on  December  28,  3,145 
copies  of  a  heavy  royal  8vo.  circular  were  printed  in  one  hour 
on  one  of  these  machines  driven  by  a  gas  engine.  We  were 
unable  to  be  present,  but  are  informed  that  the  work  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  ease,  and  a  certificate  was  signed  by  those 
present  that  the  number  stated  was  correct.  We  think  this 
result  is  beyond  any  previously  recorded  of  other  machines. 

Kampe’s  Tint  Block.  Process. — We  have  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  useful  process,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co.  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress 
with  it.  It  is  being  used  in  almost  every  office,  and  on  every 
side  it  is  well  spoken  of  If  any  of  our  readers  have  not  yet 
tried  it  they  should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with 
Messrs.  Kampe  &  Co. 


New  Printing  Offices,  Melbourne. 


The  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Melbourne  is  making  itself 
visible  in  the  large  number  of  extensive  buildings  now  in 
course  of  erection  or  just  completed.  Although  we  cannot  yet 
quite  class  the  subject  of  our  review  in  the  latter  category,  the 
building  now  being  erected  for  Messrs.  Fergusson  &  Mitchell  is 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  give  a  visitor  some  idea  of 
its  magnitude,  and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  office 
when  the  internal  fittings  are  complete.  The  building  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yarra,  and  serves  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  miles  around.  It  consists  of  six  floors,  lofty,  light, 
and  well  ventilated.  Each  floor  is  140  feet  long  by  50  ieet 
wide,  and  is  lighted  by  fifty  large  windows,  making  in  all  300 
windows.  The  floors  are  supported  by  iron  pillars.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  arrangement  of  the  various  floors  :  Ground  floor, 
offices  and  artists’  room.  First  floor,  litho-machinery.  Second 
floor,  litho  and  letterpress.  Third  floor,  letterpress.  Fourth 
floor,  bindery.  Fifth  floor,  paper  storeroom.  There  is  also  a 
large  galvanised  iron  storeroom  to  the  south  of  the  building,  to 
be  used  for  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  paper.  The 
motive  power  for  the  numerous  machines  is  to  be  supplied  by 
a  twenty-four  horse-power  steam-engine,  and  the  premises  are 
to  be  lighted  at  night  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  to  be  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hart,  a  gentleman  who  is 
known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  best  practical  artistic 
printers. 

Every  imaginable  labour-saving  contrivance  is  being  intro¬ 
duced,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  saving 
effected  by  the  reforms  at  present  being  made  in  this  office 
will  more  than  pay  the  large  salary  we  understand  this  gentle¬ 
man  receives. 

If  employers  were  only  to  consider  the  amount  of  money 
they  expend  in  the  way  of  brass  rules,  leads,  quotations, 
furniture,  reglets,  &c.,  which  could  otherwise  be  obviated 
by  rule-cases,  lead-racks,  quotation-boxes,  and  proper  places 
for  furniture  and  reglets,  they  would  be  astonished.  As  it  is, 
if  a  compositor  requires  a  13-em  rule  he  has  to  cut  down  a 
15-em,  and  so  on  till  the  rule  is  finally  so  small  that  it  is  swept 
away  amongst  the  rubbish.  The  most  important  consideration, 
however,  is  the  large  amount  of  time  wasted  in  looking  for 
these  items  when  they  are  not  kept  in  proper  order.  All  this 
unnecessary  loss  is  to  be  avoided  in  Messrs.  Fergusson  & 
Mitchell’s  office,  everything  being  in  abundance  and  easily 
accessible.  One  very  useful  article  is  what  we  might  call  a 
chest  of  drawers  for  wooden  letters.  At  a  first  glance  one 
would  take  it  to  be  a  large  imposing  stone,  but  on  a  closer 
inspection  it  will  be  observed  to  contain  a  number  of  large 
shallow  drawers.  These  are  divided  with  narrow  strips  of 
wood,  to  allow  the  various  sizes  of  wooden  type  to  be  placed 
therein.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  old  letter- 
racks,  inasmuch  as  it  will  e.xclude  all  dust  and  dirt,  which 
spoils  the  face  of  delicate  wooden  letters.  The  premises  are 
provided  with  a  large  lilt  and  lavatories,  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  make  the  office  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
in  the  colonies. 


Jan-,  is,  1889.] 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent, 


A  BRIGHTER  state  of  things  has  been  with  us  in  the  trade 
during  the  past  month,  and  is  likely  to  continue  with  us 
yet  a  while  longer — at  any  rate  the  brightness  of  a  busy  season 
will  endure  until  the  new  year  of  ’8g  is  ushered  in.  Things 
have  been  much  better  in  Auckland,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
three  practical  union  men  starting  a  business  in  that  city  with 
plant  of  the  lately-defunct  Jou7-nal.  It  is  expected 

that  arrangements  will  be  concluded  during  the  next  week,  and 
as  they  will  have  the  command  of  some  special  work,  every 
success  is  anticipated  for  them. 

Mr.  Brett,  proprietor  of  the  Auckland  Siat^  was  the  success¬ 
ful  tenderer  for  the  Observer  and  Freela7ice,  which  was  lately  in 
the  market,  the  price  being  something  like  ^1,100.  Mr.  Brett 
has  been  turning  out  the  Observer  by  girl-labour.  He  has  now 
put  the  paper  in  the  market  again,  with  just  enough  type  to  get 
it  out,  and  one  machine. 

The  following  advertisement  has  appeared  in  the  Auckland 
Star  since  I  last  wrote  : — “To  Compositors. — Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  all  journeymen  compositors  within  the  Auckland 
Provincial  District  are  requested  to  join  the  Auckland  Branch 
of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association  on  or  before 
the  31st  December  next  ensuing.  Journeymen  compositors 
failing  to  do  so  are  informed  that  a  fine  of  two  pounds  (^2)  will 
be  levied  should  they  after  that  date  desire  to  join  the  branch. 
Apprentices  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  term  of  indenture,  and 
being  in  not  less  than  the  20th  year  of  their  age,  are  also  re¬ 
quested  to  join  under  a  similar  penalty.  By  order  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  N.Z.T.A. — D.  P.  Fisher,  Secretary.” 
After  this  had  appeared  the  Auckland  branch  issued  a  circular, 
urging  the  necessity  of  joining  the  N.Z.T.A.,  and  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Melbourne  and  New  South 
Wales  Typographical  Societies  with  reference  to  the  composi¬ 
tors  from  New  Zealand  seeking  work  there.  This,  backed  by 
the  advertisement  from  the  Executive,  has,  no  doubt,  wakened 
up  some  of  the  country  comps.,  and  will,  before  the  end  of 
December,  bear  good  fruit. 

I  referred  previously  to  the  fact  that  in  the  office  of  a  certain 
daily  in  Napier  an  ambitious  “  rat  ”  called  together  a  few  col¬ 
leagues,  and  on  their  behalf,  sent  a  written  proposal  to  the 
props.,  offering  to  “  farm”  the  paper  for  £\o  per  week  less  tha7i 
the prese7it  wage  !  The  would-be  “farmers”  were  told  that  the 
paper  could  not  be  satisfactorily  conducted  on  such  terms  ;  the 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  precious  document  consigned 
to  the  flames.  This  incident  has  inspired  our  printer-poet, 
Mr.  John  Ludford,  to  write  the  following  lines,  which  appeared 
in  Typo : — 

“  May  all  his  actions  on  his  head  recoil, 

Who  dares  impair  the  dignity  of  toil — 

Whose  little  soul,  to  narrow  grooves  confined. 

Proclaims  the  man  a  libel  on  his  kind  ; 

Whose  end  is  meanness  and  whose  aim  is  pelf, 

Whose  name  is  Traitor,  and  whose  god  is  Self ! 

Out  from  our  midst,  ye  base  and  treacherous  crew. 

For  honest  labour  has  no  place  for  j'ou  1 
Begone  !  and  men  shall  mark  the  guilty  stain 
That  rests  upon  you  like  the  brand  of  Cain  ! 

Go  !  hide  your  heads  ;  from  honest  toil  retire, 

And  join  with  those  unworthy  of  their  hire _ 

Nor  think  success  will  crown  your  mean  device, 

For  such  as  you  are  dear  at  a7iy  price  I 
Pursue  your  course  unheeded  and  alone 
Until  your  master,  Satan,  claims  his  own  !” 

The  Hawke's  Bay  Herald^  after  five  months’  trial  of  the 
electric  light,  has  gone  back  to  gas. 

The  Wellington  trade  is  keeping  up,  and  the  board  of  the 
branch  is  again  interviewing  employers  wdth  a  view  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  boys  employed,  and  also  advising 
them  to  form  a  Master  Printers’  Union. 

Mr.  George  Nias,  an  old  London  comp.,  died  in  this  city  on 
the  17th  inst.,  .after  some  years  of  suffering,  although  he  worked 
at  case  up  to  his  last  week  of  life — age  72  years.  He  had  been 
a  great  traveller,  having  been  a  master  in  Vancouver  and  San 
Francisco.  Many  years  ago  he  emigrated  to  Victoria  from  the 


latter  place,  and  then  he  came  to  Nelson,  N.Z.  About  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  he  took  a  frame  in  the  Government  Printing- 
office,  Wellington,  which  frame  he  was  holding  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Hestla's  name  has  been  changed  to  the  Mo7ithly  Review. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  newdy-formed  Canterbury  Typographical 
Association  held  its  first  social  entertainment,  there  being  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  500,  comprised  of  the  members,  their  families,  and 
guests.  Almost  everything  connected  wdth  the  art  preservative 
was  drawn  upon  for  exhibition,  the  specimens,  curios,  &c., 
being  ranged  all  round  the  room.  A  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainment  took  place  during  the  evening.  The  affair  was 
a  great  success,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  popularising 
the  association  in  the  city. 

After  a  long  and  very  trying  illness,  Mr.  Joseph  Exall,  one 
of  the  oldest  journalists  connected  with  the  New  Zealand 
Press,  died  on  Sund.ay  afternoon,  October  28,  .at  the  age  of 
70.  The  deceased  gentleman  w-as  born  at  Tenterden, 
Kent,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  in  Germany, 
famous  for  its  school  of  organic  chemistry,  of  which  the  late 
Baron  Liebig  was  a  distinguished  professor.  Here  Mr.  Exall 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  adopted  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Press  in  his  native  county.  Like  so  many 
others,  he  was  attracted  to  Victoria  by  the  gold  discoveries, 
but  did  not  long  remain  there,  as  he  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
Tasmania,  w'here  as  shorthand  and  general  reporter  he  held  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Flobart  AArrzrry.  For  ten  years  he 
w'orked  in  Tasmania,  where  his  duties  must  frequently  have 
compelled  him  to  witness  many  of  the  results  of  the  convict 
system  then  carried  on  in  Van  Dieman’s  land.  In  1863  he 
came  over  to  this  colony,  and  continued  his  labours  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  particularly  at  Invercargill,  Hokitika,  and  Christchurch. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  the  Hokitika  gold  rush,  from  1867 
to  1869,  he  was  engaged  on  the  West  Coast  Tv/ies,  of  which 
paper  he  was  for  a  time  editor.  In  Christchurch  he  worked  on 
several  of  the  journals,  joining  the  staff  of  the  Lyttelt07t  Tmies 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  In  1882  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  work ;  and  since  that  date  he 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  his  house.  For  the  last 
year  or  so  he  was  completely  bedridden,  though  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  a  very  recent  period  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
political  and  social  history  of  the  district  and  colony.  Mr. 
Exall  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  music,  and  at  one  time 
used  to  officiate  as  organist  in  some  of  the  churches  of  the 
colony.  He  was  a  man  of  some  scientific  attainments,  and 
was  especially  well  read  in  chemistry.  Fifteen  years  ago  or 
thereabouts,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  temperance  work,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  in  Christchurch  the 
Orders  of  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Good  Templars. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Noventber  2,0,  I888.  T.  L.  M, 

- ^ ^^9 - - 

Bishop's  Experiences  as  a  Printer. 

IN  the  January  part  of  the  Quiver  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  the  Rev.  John  Horden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Moosonee,  relating  his  experiences  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Territory.  After  mastering  the  language,  he 
began  teaching  the  Indians  reading  and  writing,  and  he  then 
began  to  find  the  necessity  of  printed  books.  He  says  : — - 
Reading  soon  became  pretty  general,  and  the  providing  of 
books,  all  written  by  hand,  became  a  heavy  tax  upon  me.  As 
soon  as  I  found  myself  capable  of  doing  the  work  satisfac¬ 
torily,  I  prepared  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  our  English 
Prayer-book,  and  sent  it  home  to  my  friends  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  requesting  that  a  thousand  copies  might 
be  printed  and  sent  out  to  me  by  the  next  ship.  The  word 
“ship”  recalls  many  reminiscences,  some  of  a  painful  charac¬ 
ter.  Our  ship  is  looked  for  with  deep  interest,  and  should  it 
not  arrive  at  its  accustomed  time,  our  minds  become  filled 
with  anxious  forebodings.  But  in  the  year  when  the  books 
were  looked  for  the  ship  arrived  somewhat  early.  Large  cases 
were  consigned  to  me,  which  I  had  hoped  would  be  filled  with 
books  ;  but  what  was  my  amazement,  on  opening  the  first,  to 
find  reams  of  unsullied  paper,  a  fount  of  type  in  the  syllabic 
character,  a  printer’s  roller,  a  drum  of  ink  ;  while  in  the  second 
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case  were  what  appeared  to  me  the  parts  of  a  printing-press, 
and  many  other  things,  of  the  use  of  which  I  had  not  the 
slightest  conception.  It  then  dawned  upon  me  that  my  friends 
had  sent  me  out  everything  necessary  to  set  up  a  first-class 
printing  and  bookbinding  establishment,  but  had  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  to  send  out  the  printer  and  the  bookbinder.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  It  would  never  do  to  allow  these  things  to  remain 
idle,  so  I  set  to  at  once  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  them.  I 
selected  a  smart  little  boy  from  my  school,  and  we  at  once 
began  our  work.  We  were  first  carpenters,  and  made  the 
frames  to  support  our  fount  of  type  ;  and  then  we  looked  at 
the  parts  of  the  printing-press,  and  the  sight  seemed  to  fill  us 
with  dismay.  But  we  were  not  to  be  easily  beaten,  and  after 
many  trials  the  completed  press  stood  before  us  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  I  now  took  my  composing-stick  in  hand,  and 
stood  before  my  frame  dropping  in  type  after  type.  It  was  at 
first  slow  work,  but  became  more  rapid  as  I  proceeded,  and  I 
felt  extremely  proud  when  I  saw  my  first  page  tied  up  and  put 
aside.  But  I  had  to  set  up  sixteen  pages  before  I  could  be 
assured  of  success,  such  being  the  number  required  for  a  single 
sheet,  and  this  occupied  me  many  days.  All  this  time  the 
Indians  were  watching  me,  and  they  noticed  that  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  silent,  and  that  my  look  was  anxious.  Thoughts  soon 
arose  in  their  minds,  and  those  they  soon  expressed  in  words  : 
“  The  minister  has  troubled  himself  so  much  about  his  book  he 
has  gone  quite  mad.”  I  made  no  reply,  but  kept  steadily  on  at 
my  novel  employment.  At  length  all  was  ready,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  result  of  my  work  in  a  proof  in  which 
the  chai'acters  were  as  clear  and  bright  as  in  any  book  I  had 
ever  seen.  With  my  sleeves  turned  up,  I  took  the  printed 
sheet  in  both  hands  and  rushed  out  of  doors,  among  a  body  of 
Indians  assembled  outside,  crying  out,  “Bache  kunawapatumok 
oma,  pache  kunawapatumok  oma  !  ”  (“  Come  and  look  at  this, 
come  and  look  at  this  !  ”).  They  came,  they  looked,  they 
stared  ;  I  was  no  longer  a  madman,  but  the  greatest  conjurer 
they  had  ever  seen.  And  now  sheet  succeeded  sheet,  until  the 
work  rvas  completed.  I  had  next  to  undertake  bookbinding. 
In  this  I  was  equally  successful,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  when 
my  Indians  returned  from  their  hunting-grounds,  I  was  able  to 
present  each  of  them  with  a  well-bound  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  after  which  our  services  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
the  usual  Church  service.  A  Hymn-book  followed,  and  that 
again  was  followed  by  a  Bible  History  in  the  form  of  a  Cate¬ 
chism  ;  after  which  the  four  Gospels,  which  made  a  volume  of 
considerable  size,  passed  through  the  missionary  press. 


Pi'inting  in  Edinburgh. 


The  Scottish  Leader^  in  a  recent  article  on  the  progress  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  trades  of  this  city  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  remarks  that  all  the  year,  but  especially 
during  the  last  six  months,  the  printing  and  publishing  trades 
have  been  exceptionally  busy  ;  and  the  firms  who,  towards  the 
end  of  last  year  increased  their  machine-room  accommodation, 
already  find  their  premises  too  small  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  From  the  press  of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black 
during  the  twelve  months  have  come  the  last  volumes  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  “  Encycloptedia  Britannica,”  and  from  that 
of  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new 
edition  of  their  “  Popular  EncyclopEedia.”  Messrs.  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  &  Fender  have  put  out  six  novels  (all  of  which  have 
had  large  sales)  and  many  other  works  ;  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  a  large  number  of  theological  works  ;  Messrs.  Nelson  «S: 
Sons  several  school-books  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  & 
Sons  some  works  of  a  high-class  character.  Mr.  D.  Douglas 
has  turned  out  Dr.  John  Ker’s  “Thoughts  for  Heart  and  Life,” 
and  some  family  histories  ;  while  upon  a  very  pretty  set  of 
Shakespeare’s  works,  entitled  the  “  Bedford  Edition,”  issued  by 
Messrs.  F.  Warne  &  Co.,  London,  we  notice  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Morrison  &  Gibb.  With  the  spurt  in  the  printing 
trade,  the  lithographic  industry  has  also  assumed  a  busier 
aspect ;  and  improvements  have  taken  place,  both  upon  prices 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out.  A  new  system  of 
lithography  for  medical  works  has  been  adopted  here,  by 
which  the  objects  portrayed  are  given  in  their  natural  colours  ; 
and  the  pictures,  instead  of  being  placed  q,t  the  end  of  the 


works,  are  intersected  with  the  litei'ary  matter.  This  innova¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pentland  three  years  ago  ;  and 
within  the  last  year  the  number  of  works  got  up  in  this  way 
has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  An  increased  demand 
has  been  experienced  for  coloured  wrappers  and  calendars, 
some  of  the  lithographers  in  this  city  doing  about  double  the 
quantity  of  work  of  this  kind  that  they  did  some  years  ago. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  supply  of  good 
journeymen  lithographers  has  never  been  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  The  engraving  trade  has  not  been  so  busy  as  it  was 
in  1887,  preparations  on  stone  having  to  some  extent  taken 
the  place  of  engravings  on  copper.  The  work  of  the  book¬ 
binders  has,  of  course,  increased  with  that  cf  the  printers  and 
publishers. 


Cheap  Printing. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  to  a  contemporary,  says  : 

— Some  people  have  an  idea  that  the  large  provincial 
book  houses  take  the  major  part  of  the  book-work  away  from 
the  Metropolis.  This  is  not  correct  for  many  reasons,  the 
principal  one  being  that  there  are  so  comparatively  few  of  them 
that  all  the  work  they  do  between  them  must  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  printing  that  is  given  out.  Moreover,  some 
of  these  few  have  specialty  printing,  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  competition.  But  they  have  reason  to 
dread  the  competition  of  many  of  the  Scotch  houses,  which  is 
annually  getting  more  severe.  Publishers  are  continually 
quoting  “Scotch”  prices  to  canvassers  and  travellers  which 
are  quite  prohibitive  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  is 
in  many  cases  badly  executed,  especially  the  printing  portion. 
Still  the  constant  repetition  of  these  prices  tends  to  bring  the 
prices  down  all  round,  and  drives  employers  to  economise  pro¬ 
duction  by  all  means  in  their  power  in  order  to  keep  alive.  A 
sample  of  this  underbidding  has  just  come  to  our  notice,  and 
we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  prices  and  the  letter 
which  accompanied  the  samples.  All  the  samples  were  crown 
8vo.,  more  or  less  leaded.  Nos.  i  and  2  were  pica.  No.  3 
small  pica.  Nos.  4  and  5  long  primer 

L  s.  d. 


No.  I.  Compose  and  print  400  of  16  pp.  pica  ...  o  16  6 

Cast-up  price  exclusive  of  printing . o  12  9 

No.  2.  Compose  and  print  400  of  16  pp.  pica  ...  o  15  6 

Cast-up  price  exclusive  of  printing . 015  9 

No.  3.  Compose  and  print  400  of  16  pp.  small  pica  130 

Cast-up  price  exclusive  of  printing . o  18  3 

No.  4.  Compose  and  print  1,000  copies  32  pp.  long 

primer  . 2  12  6 

Cast-up  price  exclusive  of  printing . 2  i  6 

No.  5.  Compose  and  print  1,000  copies  32  pp.  long 

primer  ...  . . 2  12  6 

Cast-up  price  exclusive  of  printing .  i  19  o 


The  above  prices  are  subject  to  7^  per  cent,  discount. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  accompanying  the  sam¬ 
ples  : — 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  we  enclose  pp.  of  pica,  small  pica, 
and  long  primer  novels  which  we  are  passing  daily  through  the 
press.  The  quotations  marked  on  the  various  pages  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  7|  per  cent,  for  cash  in  one  month.  We  usually  turn 
out  a  three-volume  novel  of  400  or  500  copies  in  from  four  to 
five  weeks.  Of  course  we  are  open  to  quote  for  general  book- 
work,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  a  folio  of  MS.  placed  in  our 
hands  for  this  purpose. 


Dinner  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Galpin. 


A  COMPLIMENTARY  dinner  was  given  by  some  of  the 
staff  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  29ih 
ultimo,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  Galpin,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman’s  retirement 
from  the  managing  directorate  of  the  company,  a  position  he 
had  occupied  since  its  formation  six  years  ago,  having  pre¬ 
viously  maintained  an  active  oversignt  of  the  great  Belle 
Sauvage  publishing  house  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Cassell  and  Messrs.  Fetter  and 
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Galpin,  considerably  over  three  decades  back.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  F.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  for  forty  years  been  identified  with  the  business. 
On  his  right  the  chairman  had  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Turner  (Mr.  Galpin’s  successor 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  directors),  Mr.  Henry  Jeffery,  Mr. 
Selfe  Leonard,  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  (general  manager),  the 
Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  D.D.,  and  other  gentlemen. 
There  were  present  more  than  fifty  representative  chiefs  of 
departments,  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  and  others  at 
present  engaged  at  or  in  the  past  connected  with  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard.  Mr.  Galpin,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
was  enthusiastically  received.  The  business  of  the  firm,  he 
said,  had  never  been  more  prosperous  than  at  that  moment,  and 
that  prosperity  would,  he  believed,  be  continued.  Their  aim 
was  always  to  provide  good  and  cheap  works,  and  they  had 
faith  in  one  another  and  faith  also  in  the  public.  Their  en¬ 
deavours  had  been  crowned  with  an  altogether  unprecedented 
success.  At  home  they  were  busier  than  ever,  and  their  branches 
in  Paris,  in  America,  and  in  Melbourne  were  working  actively  and 
well.  Looking  at  what  had  been  done,  he  maintained  that  the 
publications  of  the  house  were  matter  for  allowable  pride — they 
were  works  “not  of  time,  but  for  all  time.”  It  was  a  subject 
for  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  while  they  had  thus  been  giv¬ 
ing  to  all  who  would  have  it  such  sterling  worth  they  themselves 
had  been  so  prosperous.  Mr.  Galpin  referred  with  special 
gratification  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  as  large  an  amount  as 
£jo,ooo  worth  of  stock  in  Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited)  was  held  by 
employes  of  the  firm.  Other  speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jeffery,  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  Mr.  Robert  Turner, 
and  others,  and  during  the  evening  an  excellent  selection  of 
glees  and  solos  was  rendered  by  a  party  of  able  artists. 

(ReSteKa. 

The  Shorthand  Commercial  Letter-  JVriter,  and  A'ey  to  ditto. 
(London  :  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons). — These  are  two  most  useful 
little  works  to  the  shorthand  student,  containing  forms  of 
letters  upon  almost  every  conceivable  subject  likely  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  shorthand  clerk’s  duties.  With  the  aid  of 
the  key  the  learner  is  enabled  to  correct  his  mistakes,  and 
thus  gain  confidence  and  experience.  The  books  are,  of 
course,  well  produced. 

The  City  Diary.,  1889  (W.  H.&  L.  Collingridge),  is  as  complete 
and  useful  as  its  predecessors,  containing  as  it  does  the  fullest 
and  completest  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
City  of  London.  This  is  the  twenty-sixth  annual  issue. 

The  Printing  Trades  Diary  and  Desk  Book  for  1889. 
(London  :  Wyman  &  Sons). — The  eleventh  annual  issue  of 
this  useful  book  is  again  presented  to  the  trade,  replete  with 
valuable  information  suitable  for  the  counting-house,  the  ware¬ 
house,  or  the  other  departments  of  printing  and  lithographic 
establishments.  The  1888  issue  was  out  of  print  within  a 
week  or  two  of  publication,  and  we  therefore  advise  our 
readers  to  secure  their  copies  of  the  current  issue  at  once. 

The  Mamtfaciiirer  ajid  Inventor.  (London:  Feilden&Co., 
Temple  Avenue.) — The  pages  of  this  monthly  journal  are 
replete  with  information  upon  every  subject  that  comes  within 
the  scope  of  its  title,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  and  a  great  number 
of  engravings  are  sure  to  lend  interest  to  the  matters  treated  of. 
The  paper  is  well  got  up  and  capitally  printed  by  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Birmingham,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  enlarging  his 
premises  and  bids  fair  to  have  the  largest  printing  business  in 
the  Midlands.  We  wish  our  lively  and  energetic  contemporary 
every  success,  which,  however,  we  think  it  is  likely  to  achieve 
even  without  our  good  wishes. 

Great  Thoughts.  Vol.  X.  (A.  W.  Hall,  132,  Fleet-street). 
— The  numbers  from  July  to  December,  1888,  of  this  popular 
periodical  are  here  brought  together,  and  form  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  copious  indexes  at  the  end.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  better  specimen  of  printing  ;  some  of  the  pages  are 
very  slovenly  and  the  colour  uneven,  while  the  cuts  in  many 
cases  are  very  badly  brought  up.  In  the  matter  of  illustra¬ 
tion  the  publication  would  bear  considerable  improvement. 


We  should  like  to  impress  upon  editors  of  magazines  that  a 
good  margin  round  a  picture  vastly  improves  its  appearance. 
The  tendency  always  appears  to  be  to  give  as  much  picture  as 
possible  regardless  of  artistic  feeling.  We  can  safely  recom¬ 
mend  “Great  Thoughts”  to  all  who  can  appreciate  good 
writing  and  want  something  to  think  about  when  they  read. 

Night  and  Day  for  December  (edited  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Bar- 
nardo)  contains  the  usual  interesting  details  connected  with  the 
valuable  work  being  carried  on  by  the  editor.  Nearly  three 
thousand  orphans  and  destitute  children  are  now  under  his 
care,  and  the  perusal  of  this  magazine  should  stimulate  the 
charity  of  those  who  can  appreciate  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
is  to  preserve  young  souls  from  the  awful  contamination  of 
the  street,  the  common  lodging-house,  and  the  public-house. 
Those  rescued  would  almost  inevitably  have  recruited  the 
criminal  ranks,  and  therefore  the  woik  assumes  an  aspect 
which  should  appeal  to  everyone.  We  trust  our  friend  will 
be  liberally  supported  this  year. 

The  ai'ticle  de  fond  of  the  Antiquary  this  month  is 
“  The  Sun  Myths  of  Modern  Hellas,”  by  J.  Theodore  Kent, 
F.S.A.  Altogether  the  January  number  is  an  exceptionally 
good  one. 

The  Bookiuorm  for  January  contains  amongst  other  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  illustrating  an 
article  from  his  pen  on  “  Bookworms  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day.”  Among  other  interesting  articles  is  one  on  “Row¬ 
land,  the  Caricaturist.” 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  portraits,  the  paper 
being  illustrated  by  a  photogravure  of  Sir  John  Millais’  portrait 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  robes  of  his  degree,  and  engravings  of 
pictures  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  Mr.  Richmond,  A.R.A.,  and 
others.  Mr.  Swinburne  furnishes  a  poem,  whilst  Mr.  Watts, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  also  contribute. 

The  Printers'  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi. 
(London:  Chiswick  Press,  21,  Took’s-court,  Chancery-lane). 
Following  his  popular  Printers’  Handbook  (which  has  sold  re¬ 
markably  well,  only  a  few  copies  being  now  on  hand),  Mr. 
Jacobi  presents  us  here  with  a  useful  little  work  that  should 
prove  equally  successful.  It  contains  brief  pointed  explana¬ 
tions  of  all  the  terms  likely  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  in  giving  oral  or  written  instructions. 
While  a  great  number  of  them  will,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  all  in  the  craft,  there  are  many  others  which  will  be 
fresh  to  a  large  number,  especially,  as  Mr.  Jacobi  points  out 
in  his  preface,  now  that  there  is  so  much  sub-division  of  labour. 
The  book  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
printing  in  any  of  its  manifold  ramifications,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  edition  is  not  worked  off  very  rapidly. 

- - - — _ 

Craie 

The  P.A.PER  Industry  in  Americ.a..— According  to  the 
report  of  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  production  of  paper  in  the  Miami  Valley  during  the  past 
year,  the  increase  being  in  manilla  and  book  papers,  writing 
and  wrapping  papers  showing  a  reduction  during  the  same 
period.  No  new  mills  have  been  erected,  the  increase  result¬ 
ing  from  putting  in  additional  machinery.  The  production  of 
papers  of  all  kinds  was  106,810,090  pounds,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  4,906,018  dols.,  compared  with  95,397,338  pounds  and 
a  value  of  4,440.430  dols.  in  the  preceding  year.  The  product, 
in  a  decade,  has  increased  148  per  cent.  ;  and,  as  indicating 
something  of  the  extent  of  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place 
in  value,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase  in  aggregate 
value  has  been  only  58  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  the 
book  papers  manufactured  ivas  six  cents  per  pound,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  6'46  in  the  preceding  year.  Under  the  pressure 
of  competition  and  economic  processes  the  average  value  of 
book  paper  has  decreased  from  ir52  cents  per  pound  in 
1874-75  to  six  cents  in  1886-87.  There  are  forty-four  mills, 
2,279  hands  employed,  cash  capital  aggregating  1,749,000  dols., 
and  real  estate  occupied  valued  at  2,698,300  dols.  in  the  Miami 
Valley  in  the  paper  industry.  170,665,000  paper  bags  were 
I  also  manufactured,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  222,216  dols. 
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Paper  Mills  in  New  South  Wales. — Formerly  there 
were  two  mills  in  the  colony,  employing  120  hands,  but  since 
1884  one  has  been  given  up,  and  the  single  mill  now  employs 
but  sixty  hands.  The  printing  establishments  in  the  colony 
have,  however,  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  now  number 
seventy-seven,  employing  2,600  hands.  The  paper  mill  is 
situated  at  Liverpool,  twenty-two  miles  from  Sydney,  and  it  is 
the  most  extensive  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere. 

The  Indian  Paper  Trade  {Official). — Reviewing  the 
trade  of  India,  Mr.  O’Conor  states  that  cheap  writing-paper 
and  envelopes  from  Belgium  appear  to  be  making  their  way 
largely  in  India,  but,  though  the  imports  of  this  article  are  in¬ 
creasing,  a  substantial  progress  is  noted  in  the  Indian  paper¬ 
making  industry.  The  mills,  Mr.  O’Conor  says,  now  make 
very  good  paper  indeed,  and  their  supplies  to  Government 
offices  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  qualities.  Projects  for  new 
mills,  moreover,  are  talked  of,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  real 
attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  make  railway-passenger  tickets, 
particularly  as  there  were  about  ninety-five  and  a  half  million 
passengers  last  year  on  the  Indian  I'ailways. 

Paper  for  Fans. — In  each  province  in  China  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  paper  for  fans,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  50,000  or  60,000  workmen  are  employed.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  estimated  to  amount  to  ^600,000  in  the  empire,  as 
they  are  in  such  general  use,  although  exceedingly  cheap.  At 
Ningpo  the  value  of  those  made  is  about  £iof)00. 

New  Turkish  Paper-Mills. — Practical  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  the  construction  of  a  new  paper-mill  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Early  last  year  the  Sultan’s  Grand  Chamberlain, 
Osman  Bey,  obtained  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a 
paper-mill  near  Constantinople,  having  at  the  same  time  secured 
the  monopoly  of  sales  for  the  whole  country.  Hitherto  Turkey 
has  been  indebted  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially  to 
Austria,  for  her  supplies  of  paper,  the  yearly  imports  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  thirty  million  piastres. 


Newspapers  and  Printing  in  India. 

TPIERE  have  recently  been  published  some  interesting  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  by  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Home 
Department  with  reference  to  the  number  of  presses,  and  the  various 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  published  in  India.  In  the  year 
1885-86 — the  year  dealt  with  in  the  return — there  were  1,094  presses 
worked  in  India.  Of  these  294  were  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oude,  229  in  Bengal,  228  in  the  British  territory  in  Bombay,  and  20 
in  the  native  States,  200  in  Madras,  71  in  the  Punjab,  26  in  Bunnah, 
16  in  the  central  provinces,  5  in  Berar,  4  in  Assam,  and  1  in  Coorg. 
The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  English  during  the  same  year 
was  127,  as  against  1 17  in  the  previous  year,  and  of  newspapers  printed 
in  the  vernacular  or  bi-lingual  277,  as  against  259  in  1884-85.  The 
Punjab  is  not  reckoned  in  the  circulation,  as  the  returns  do  not  separate 
the  English  and  the  vernacular  papers,  but  give  a  total  of  67  for  both. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  vernacular  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  supports  no  less  than  104,  the 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oude  coming  next  with  72,  and  Bengal 
next  with  54.  In  Madras  there  are  only  29,  and  in  Coorg  no  news¬ 
paper  either  in  English  or  in  the  vernacular  is  published.  The  number 
of  periodicals  published  in  India — excluding  the  Punjab — was  284,  of 
which  102  were  in  English  and  182  in  the  vernacular.  In  the  Punjab 
there  were  122  periodicals  published  during  the  year.  Bombay  is 
again  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  native  periodicals  with  88,  while  in 
Madras  40  English  periodicals  were  published,  and  only  21  in  the 
vernacular.  The  number  of  books  published  in  the  vernacular  was 
much  larger  than  in  1884-5,  when  it  was  6,726.  In  1885-86  the 
number  was  7,990,  of  which  Bengal  contributed  2,414,  Bombay  1,855, 
the  Punjab  1,527,  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oude  1,251,  and 
Madras  718.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  books  printed  in 
English  has  decreased — 734,  as  against  770  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
these  Bengal  contributed  317,  Madras  154,  Bombay  168,  the  Punjab 
and  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oude  39  each. 


Mr.  John  Gamble,  a  Philadelphia  pressman,  has  patented  a  little 
device  for  saving  rollers  on  table-distribution  cylinder  presses.  It  is 
called  a  “patent  friction  starter  ”  for  setting  the  roller  in  motion  before 
the  plate  strikes  it,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  save  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  angle  rollers.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  manufacturing  the  “starter,”  and  they  will  soon  be  for  sale.  The 
device  can  be  placed  upon  any  table-distribution  press. 


(Hole?. 

Mr.  F.  Hall  has  been  appointed  printer  to  the  Beverley  Corpora 
tion  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  J.  Ward  stationer. 

A  FIRE  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  in  a  lock-up  shop  in 
Sheaf-street,  Sheffield,  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Lees,  printer  and 
stationer,  but  fortunately  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given — by  commission — to  the  Law  of  Libel 
Amendment  Act,  1888,  previous  to  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

From  the  information  filed  in  the  action  against  the  Tunes  in  Edin- 
buigh,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Walter  holds  one-sixteenth  and  half  of 
another  sixteenth  share  in  that  paper,  and  the  proprietors  are  said  to 
number  “hundreds.” 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Parkside,  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs. 
Bartholomew  &  Sons,  map  publishers,  have  amalgamated  their 
businesses.  New  premises  are  to  be  built  here  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  the  map  printing  branch  of  the  new  firm’s  trade. 

Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  of  newspaper  literature  fame,  have 
opened  an  office  at  44,  Temple  Court-building,  Nassau-street,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  IMr.  Philip  Robinson.  They  have 
also  an  office  in  Berlin. 

The  will  has  been  declared  at  ;C575,509.  i8s.  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Quilter,  5,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.  He  bequeaths 
to  his  son,  Mr.  H.  Quilter,  the  editor  of  the  Universal  Review, 
£<)(i,OQO,  making  up,  with  gifts  previously  made  to  him,  ^^100,000. 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  issued  a  further  notice  as  to  the 
stamping  of  unstamped  or  insufficiently  stamped  instruments,  directing 
attention  to  the  law  as  to  the  stamp  duty  chargeable  on  equitable  mort¬ 
gages,  transfers  of  marketable  bonds,  &c.,  and  agreements  to  let. 

According  to  a  supplement  to  Kemp’s  Mercantile  Gazette,  the  total 
number  of  failures  in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  gazetted  during 
1888  was  1 16,  as  compared  with  1 14,  IC9,  and  121,  in  1887,  1886,  and 
1885  respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  of  the  Echo,  has  presented  to  the 
Cobden  Club,  Kensal-road,  W.,  a  valuable  new  year’s  gift,  consisting 
of  1,000  new  books,  comprising  amongst  them  whole  series  of  the  most 
eminent  authors.  This  addition  to  the  already  well-stocked  library  of 
the  club  makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  London. 

Mr.  G.  Cosburn,  proprietor  of  the  Caxton  Printing  Works, 
Newbury,  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Berkshire  Friendly 
Society,  of  which  the  Queen  is  patron.  Mr.  Cosburn  is  well  known 
in  the  trade,  having  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Reading  Mercury, 
N'ewburv  Herald,  a7id  Berks  Cotinty  Taper  for  many  years. 

The  council  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan 
Asylum  Corporation,  acknowledging  the  help  to  the  Orphan  Fund 
from  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Holmes  (Mr.  J.  C.  Francis 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Room,  executors),  have  placed  two  orphan  children  on 
the  fund  without  election. 

In  celebration  of  his  wedding  Mr.  Shepheard,  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
&  Shepheard,  Chancery-lane,  gave  a  supper  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  to  nearly  100  persons  connected  with  the  firm, 
every  department  being  well  represented.  A  most  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  T.  J.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Campbell 
Works,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  a  copy  of  their  well-known  transparent 
water-marked  calendar.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  can  be  produced  by  one  of  the  firm’s  “  dandy  rolls,”  for 
which  they  aie  so  justly  celebrated. 

Messrs.  Roberts  &  Leete,  23,  Lime-street,  have  produced  a 
beautiful  coloured  lithograph  of  the  Caxton  memorial  window  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  London  in  honour  of  the  famous  inventor.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  a  most  pleasing  souvenir  of  that  finished  work  of  art. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  treasurer  and  council  of  the 
Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation  have 
received  one  hundred  guineas  tow'ards  the  Printers’  Almshouse  Exten¬ 
sion  Fund  from  Mr.  Pardoe  and  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
Second  South  London  Auxiliary. 

On  Dec.  28  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Thomas  Scarf  Dixon, 
printer,  Delph-street,  Halifax,  was  held.  The  statement  of  affairs 
showed  liabilities  £22"].  3s,  46.,  and  assets  £20C).  4s.  qd.  He  only 
commenced  business  in  June  last.  It  was  stated  that  the  creditors 
would  receive  20s.  in  the  pound,  besides  payment  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  No  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  compositors  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  at  the  last 
census  about  60,000,  and  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  recently  mentioned  this  fact,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  a  better  system  of  classification  should  be  adopted  in  future  census 
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returns,  as  under  present  circumstances  it  was  not  possible  to  discover 
how  many  persons  were  actually  engaged  as  compositors,  and  what 
number  were  otherwise  employed  in  printing  establishments. 

The  Evening  Post  of  the  20th  December  contained  an  article, 
“  Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,”  in  which  it  stated  that  the  result 
of  its  first  year  of  existence  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  that  it  was 
firmly  established  on  the  sure  foundation  of  merit.  Certainly  our  con¬ 
temporary  is  correct  in  saying  that  it  has  built  up  its  circulation  without 
advertising,  for,  apart  from  a  few  announcements  a  week  or  two  before 
its  appearance,  no  advertisements  whatever  have  been  exhibited  to  our 
knowledge.  The  paper  is  ably  edited  and  well  printed,  and  is  up  to 
time  in  all  respects. 

Her  Majes  ty,  by  Order  in  Council,  has  declared  that  the  condi" 
tions  of  the  Patent  Act,  1883,  under  which  an  application  for  a  patent 
is  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  exhibition  of  an  invention  at  an  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  are  to  apply  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  ; 
and  also  that  exhibitors  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  conditions  of  the 
Act,  under  which  they  were  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Comptroller 
of  Patents  of  their  intention  to  exhibit  the  article  afteiwvards  sought  to 
be  patented.  The  regulations  also  apply  to  designs  intended  to  be 
registered. 

Prizes  for  Tales. — The  proprietors  of  the  Detroit  Free  PreP 
announce  that  they  have  decided  to  offer  one  of  the  largest  prizes  eve*' 
offered  for  stories,  viz.,  ;^6oo,  divided  as  follows  : — For  best  serial  storyi 
;^320  ;  for  the  second  best,  ;^i8o  ;  for  the  third  best,  100.  The  condi' 
tions  attached  to  this  offer  are  that  the  M.SS.  must  consist  of  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand  words,  and  be  suitable  for  serial  publication  in  instal¬ 
ments  of  3,000  to  4,000  words  (“  ending  in  interesting  situations”),  and 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  May  ist  next.  The  conditions  in  full, 
with  instructions  for  forwarding  MSS.,  can  be  seen  in  any  issue  of  the 
Free  Press. 

In'  the  notice  in  our  last  issue  of  the  books  published  by  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.,  we  unwittingly  gave  credit  to  whom  it  was 
not  due.  Some  of  the  books  were  without  imprint,  and  w'e  assumed 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Ben  George.  We  are  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  produced  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Kronheim  &  Co. , 
who  also  lithographed  and  printed  all  the  covers  for  the  St.  Paul  s 
series  of  monotint  books  and  the  others  mentioned.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  work  in  “  Come  unto  Me,”  which  is 
certainly  very  satisfactory.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  this  old  and  well-known  house. 

Welsh  Compositors’  Benefit  Society.  —A  society  has  been 
formed  by  Welsh  compositors  living  in  London  in  order  to  relieve 
compositors  of  Welsh  nationality  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  domestic 
affliction,  or  in  distress  caused  by  want  of  employment.  Other  objects 
of  the  society  are  to  enable  employers  in  need  of  Welsh  compositors  to 
find  them  easily,  and  to  form  a  “centre”  where  information  may  be 
obtained  by  Welsh  compositors  in  the  country  intending  to  come  to 
London  as  to  the  favourable,  or  otherwise,  state  of  the  trade.  Members 
joining  before  the  second  Saturday  in  January  will  be  admitted  free, 
but  after  that  date  an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d-  will  be  charged.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Thomas  Francis,  and  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  him  at  the  “  Dispatch  ’  Coffee  House,  Bride- lane,  Fleet- 
street. 

From  the  5th  of  January  the  Lancet  is  permanently  enlarged 
to  104  pages,  and  will,  as  occasion  demands,  be  further  enlarged  up  to 
160  pages  ;  it  is  also  announced  that  a  first  edition  will  be  published 
early  on  Friday  mornings.  The  proprietors  have  lately  commenced 
using  a  new  fount  of  type,  and  the  general  appearance  of  this  well- 
known  journal  is  much  improved.  The  proprietors  also  announce  that 
they  have  started  a  fund,  called  the  “  Lancet  Medical  Fund,”  for  the 
benefit  of  distressed  medical  men,  their  widows,  or  families.  Some  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed  in  the  profession,  and  with 
praiseworthy  benevolence  Messrs.  Walkley  have  decided  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  trustees  a  sum  of  about  .^300  a  year.  Many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  profession  have  expressed  their  warm  approval 
of,  and  cordial  co-operation  with,  the  scheme,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  of  considerable  service  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

Musical  Printers. — Last  winter,  at  the  Printers’  Almshouses, 
Wood  Green,  a  new  departure  was  taken,  the  inmates,  on  several 
Saturdays  during  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year,  being  entertained 
to  a  concert  in  the  Board-room — permission  to  use  which  was 
accorded  by  the  Council.  So  successful  were  these  concerts,  that 
the  local  visitor,  after  consulting  with  those  who  had  rallied  round 
him  last  year,  determined  to  hold  during  the  present  winter  another 
series.  The  first  of  this  second  series  took  place  last  Saturday,  it 
being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crespin,  of  Messrs.  Bradbury’s,  who 
was  supported  by  sevaral  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  printing  trade. 
The  concert  commenced  at  three  o’clock,  continuihg  for  nearly  three 
hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  interest  was  fully  sustained. 
Following  the  Qpneert,  tea  was  served,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  rneal  a  distribution  was  made  of  some  of  the  presents  kindly  sent 
by  friends  of  the  institution. 


A  Phonograthic  Newsfater. — One  of  the  daily  papers,  says  the 
Electrical  World,  represented  Mr.  Edison  as  seriously  intending  to 
bring  out  a  phonographic  newspaper  at  some  early  day.  The  paper 
is  to  contain  an  abstract  of  the  news,  so  that  one  will  hear  the  paper 
every  morning  instead  of  reading  it.  The  report  does  not  say  how  we 
r.re  to  manage  if  we  read  the  paper  while  travelling  to  business, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  put  a  news  phonograph 
in  each  car  and  run  it  all  the  time.  By  means  of  electrotyping  it  should 
not  be  troublesome  to  produce  any  desired  number  of  copies,  and  a 
system  could  be  devised  for  their  distribution.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  papers  provide  their  reporters  with  phonographs. 
Every  reporter  should  be  licensed,  and  should  carry  his  numbered 
machine.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to  falsify  an  interview  or  to 
dispute  it,  and  society  would  be  saved  much  scandal  and  disquiet. 
Which  is  to  be  the  first  daily  to  arm  its  Paul  Prys  with  phonographs  ? 

Fmigr.ants  Information  Office. — This  quarter’s  circulars,  re¬ 
lating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies,  have 
just  been  issued  ;  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every 
post-office.  Queensland  grants  free  passages  to  single  female  servants 
and  selected  unmarried  agricultural  labourers,  and  Natal  grants  them 
to  a  limited  number  of  small  capitalists  under  special  orovisions. 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and,  under  special  conditions,  the 
Cape  grant  assisted  passages,  and  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
Natal  nominated  passages  at  reduced  rates — mainly  to  female  servants 
and  agriculturists.  Farmers  with  capital  and  female  servants  will  find 
openings  in  all  the  Colonies  ;  and  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada  (in 
the  spring).  New  South  Wales,  \’icioria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
some  districts  of  New  Zealand  ;  while  mechanics  are  only  in  demand 
in  very  few  localities,  as  in  the  western  districts  of  Canada  (in  the 
spring),  in  Melbourne,  especially  for  those  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Tasmania.  The  circulars  may  be 
obtained,  of  cost,  from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W.  ;  and  ten  separate  handbooks,  one  for  each  Colony,  and  each 
containing  a  map,  at  id.  each,  post  free,  or,  bound  together,  at  is.  6d. 

The  development  in  trade  in  Leeds  has  been  marvellous  during  the 
past  year,  for  nearly  a  dozen  firms  have  extended  their  premises  or 
built  new  works,  notably  Messrs.  Petty  &  Sons,  whose  new  factory  is 
called  the  “  Printeries,”  the  manager  recently  appointed  being  Mr. 
Fred.  Barnett,  late  of  Manchester  ;  and  as  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Ben. 
and  Mr.  Wesley  Petty,  the  outlook  of  the  new  “  Printeries  ”  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright.  Mr.  Arnold,  Briggate,  has  recently  added  letter- 
press  printing  to  the  lithographic  branch  which  was  put  down  last 
year.  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co.  are  in  full  swing  at  Basinghall-street, 
and  Me.ssrs.  Goodall  &  Suddick,  since  Mr.  Suddick  became  a  partner, 
have  rapidly  extended,  and  new  buildings  are  in  progress.  Basinghall- 
street,  Leeds,  seemed  to  the  writer  the  other  day  to  be  a  miniature 
Fleet-street,  for  it  is  full  of  printers  ;  and  an  Australian  visitor  the 
other  day  compared  it  to  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  another  nest  of  the 
craft.  A  new  printing  house  has  just  been  started  in  Basinghall-street 
by  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Davenport,  who  inform  us  that  their  en¬ 
gagements  with  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Limited,  ceased  on  the 
Nov.  17.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known  in  the  Yorkshire  district, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  having  been  with  the  firm  named  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  half  of  which  time  he  has  represented  them  upon  the  Yorkshire 
ground.  Mr.  Davenport  has  been  with  Messrs.  McCorquodale  for  the 
last  ten  years,  having  acted  as  cashier,  and  latterly  as  Leeds  repre¬ 
sentative.  Therefore  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Davenport  may 
certainly  claim  to  possess  experience  and  a  wide  connection.  They 
have  recently  given  orders  for  machinery  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Mann  & 
Co.,  the  Leeds  engineers,  the  premises  in  Basinghall-street  being  fitted 
with  the  most  modern  machinery.  The  new  firm  have  begun  business 
as  lithographers,  general  printers,  account-book  makers,  stationers, 
and  pattern  card  makers  ;  and,  judging  by  the  antecedents  of  the 
two  gentlemen  named,  they  have  a  bright  outlook  and  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  trade,  and  to  maintain  the  cleat  reputation  for  which 
they  are  noted  amongst  their  friends. — British  and  Colonial  Printer. 

A  pleasant  commemorative  gathering  took  place  at  the  “Spotted 
Dog,”  Cirencester-street,  Harrow-road,  on  Saturday,  December  15, 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Indicator  and  West  London  News,  this  being  found  a  more  convenient 
and  seasonable  period  for  the  celebration  than  the  actual  date  of 
majority,  September  4  last.  About  forty  guests  were  present,  and 
among  these  was  a  strong  muster  of  journalists  and  newspaper  men. 
Mr.  Arthur  Lane  presided,  Mr.  Charles  Lane  taking  the  vice-chair. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  C.  W.  White  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  “Continued  success  to  ths  Indicator.”  In  doing  so  he 
remarked  that  the  Indicator  and  himself  were  by  no  means  strangers. 
Pie  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Plare,  who,  at  the  suggestion 
of  himself  and  others,  founded  the  paper.  It  was  at  first  published 
monthly,  and  was  then  very  small  indeed.  The  paper  was  soon  after 
brought  out  weekly,  and  took  root  well.  It  continued  to  make  steady 
progress,  and  increased  in  its  circulation  until  the  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hare.  Under  the  present  proprietary  it  had  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  paper, 
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and  to  take  more  commodious  premises  and  offices,  fitted  up  with  new 
and  costly  machinery.  These  steps  were  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  on  the  paper,  which  grew  with  the  extension  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  area  of  operations.  “  Once  a  week  ”  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  became  advisable  to  convert  it 
into  a  bi-weekly  newspaper.  He  concluded,  amid  cheering,  by  giving 
the  toast  of  “  The  Indicator”  The  Chairman  said  it  was  now  some 
years  since  he  was  first  connected  with  the  Indicator,  and  although 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  connexion  with  it,  it  had 
been  to  him  a  labour  of  love,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  excellent 
efforts  of  a  very  good  staff.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  many 
members  of  that  staff  had  gone  elsewhere  to  other  fields  of  labour,  but 
some  of  their  old  colleagues  were  there  that  evening,  and  he  was  very 
pleased  to  see  them.  Other  toasts  and  speeches  followed,  and  an 
enjoyable  evening  was'spent. 

- •-«  ♦  - 

At  the  Manchester  Assizes  on  the  5th  ult.,  beiore  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
without  a  jury,  the  North  of  Ireland  Paper-Mills  Company,  Limited, 
Ilallyclare,  Antrim,  sued  Samuel  O’Neill  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of 
cop  tubes,  at  Cas'leton,  near  Rochdale,  for  ;^57'  us.  yd.  in  respect  of 
paper  sold  and  delivered  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants,  and  about 
the  quality  of  which  there  was  a  dispute.  His  Lordship  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  ;^30  and  costs  on  the  claim,  and  on  a  counter¬ 
claim  he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  with  costs. 

Printing  his  Price  List. — Burgess  v.  Tibbetts. — This  was  a 
cause  remitted  from  the  Pligh  Court.  The  plaintiff,  William  Burgess, 
printer,  of  Charterhouse-square,  City,  sued  the  defendant,  F.  Tibbetts, 
a  general  .-nerchant,  carrying  on  business  at  2  to  8,  Railway-terrace, 
New  Southgate,  for  £yo.  19s.  6d.  for  work  done  in  printing  a  price¬ 
list.  It  appeared  that  in  January  of  last  year  the  defendant  obtained 
estimates  from  various  printers  for  the  production  of  a  price-list,  and 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  plaintiffs  to  print  4,000  copies  of  a  32  pp. 
demy  8vo.  list  for  ^Ciq.  103.  The  copy  for  the  list  was  sent  to  the 
printers  piecemeal,  and  in  the  result  it  was  found  that  some  20  extra 
pages  had  been  so  sent,  and  duly  printed.  Defendant  aJmitted  an 
extra  £2.  2s.  6d.,  and  had  paid  ;i^^i6.  12s.  6d.  into  court.  As  to  the 
balance,  he  said  he  had  impressed  upon  the  plaintiff’s  representative 
that  he  would  not  pay  more  than  the  price  agreed  upon  in  the  first 
instance.  Plaintiff  said  the  defendant  must  have  known  that  he  was 
exceeding  the  number  of  pages  originally  agreed  upon,  as  proofs  were 
sent  him,  bearing  the  page  numbers  from  time  to  time,  and  he  added 
that  the  matter  on  many  additional  pages  consisted  of  advertisements 
for  which  the  defendant  received  payment.  His  Honour  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  plaintiff  should  be  asked  to  do  additional  work 
without  any  extra  payment,  and,  after  deducting  .^i  from  the  claim  in 
respect  to  an  item,  the  price  of  which  he  considered  excessive,  he  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff'  with  costs. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Pligh  Court  of  Justice,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  Mrs.  Sands  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  to  have  her  name 
taken  off  the  registry  of  the  Railway  Time-Tables  Publishing  Company 
ip  respect  of  673  shares  of  ;^5  each  allotted  to  her  as  fully  paid  up  on 
her  paying  only  los.  per  share.  His  Lordship  said  such  a  contract 
was  void  as  being  ultra  vires  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and 
he  directed  the  money  to  be  repaid  ;  but  as  regards  150  shares  bought 
by  her  he  made  no  order. 

- •  ^  • - 

Cofontqf 

The  Central  Queensland  Printing  Office  is  about  to  publish  a  weekly 
paper,  and  has  engaged  additional  hands. 

Mr.  W.  Reid,  of  the  Australasian  Friendly  Societies'  Jotirnal, 
published  at  Dunedin,  has  disposed  of  the  magazine  to  a  company. 

Mr.  Robert  Todd,  of  the  Staiidard  office,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  has 
completed  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  morning  paper,  to  be 
known  as  the  Nanaimo  Morning  Courier. 

The  Lithographers’  Society  have  decided  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  employers  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  eight-hours’  system  in 
all  the  lithographic  printing  establishments  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  instead  of  in  only  two  out  of  ten  as  at  present. 

The  Advance  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  religious,  social,  and 
literary  journal,  published  by  Messrs.  Ellingworth  &  Hanstein 
proprietors  of  the  Richmond  Courier)  for  Mr.  F.  Illingworth,  of 
Swanston-street,  Melbourne. 


A  Brisbane  Master  Printers’  Association  has  been  established. 
Rules  have  been  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  employers,  except 
Messrs.  Cleghorn  &  Son  and  the  National  Printing  Company.  A 
scale  of  prices  is  now  under  consideration. 

The  business  of  general  printers  and  publishers,  hitherto  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Parker,  at  Clifton  Hill  and  Northcote,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Northern  Printing  Company,  Adelaide,  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Parker  is  the  manager. 

The  printing  office  and  plant  of  Messrs.  Davison  &  Metcalf, 
Charlotte-streec,  Brisbane,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
19th  ult.  The  fire  originated  in  the  composing  room,  and  before  it 
was  extinguished  cleared  the  first  floor  of  all  its  contents — type, 
cases,  stationery,  &c.  Messrs.  Woodcock  &  Powell,  printers,  who 
occupy  the  adjoining  building,  had  their  stock  of  paper  damaged  by 
water. 

On  October  17,  Mr.  J.  S.  M'Clory,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Adelaide  Sentinel,  passed  away  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years. 
Mr.  M'Clory  was  a  native  of  Adelaide,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  the  late  Mr.  David  Gall.  He  afterwards  became  associated  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Masterman,  who,  however,  died,  leaving  him 
to  carry  on  the  business  alone.  Mr.  M 'Glory  was  the  founder  of 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Gazette,  which  about  two  years  ago  was 
superseded  by  the  Sentinel,  with  which  it  was  incorporated. 

The  publication  of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  art  catalogue  was  the 
subject  of  an  application  to  Mr.  Justice  Kerferd  in  chambers  on 
November  23.  Messrs.  Mason,  Firth,  &  M’Cutcheon  are  proceeding 
against  the  Centennial  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright  in  printing  an  art  catalogue  for  the  Exhibition 
galleries.  As  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  chambers  it  was  decided 
that  an  injunction  be  issued  restraining  the  company  from  publishing 
the  catalogue  pending  the  decision  of  the  suit. 

A  10,000  Dollar  Balm  Wanted. — The  Brocville  Recorder  states 
that  Messrs.  Tulford  &  Co.,  of  that  town,  manufacturers  of  Nasal  Balm 
and  other  proprietary  remedies,  have  entered  an  action  against  a  firm 
of  printers  and  box-makers  at  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  for  an  alleged 
infringement  of  their  Nasal  Balm  package,  claiming  10,000  dollars 
damages.  A  similar  action  has  been  entered  against  a  Peterborough 
druggist  for  selling  the  alleged  imitation  preparation.  It  is  also  said 
Fulford  &  Co.  intend  to  prosecute  all  dealers  who  continue  to  sell  an 
imitation  of  their  balm. 

Printers’  Conference. — The  final  sitting  of  the  Intercolonial 
Printers’  Conference  was  held  at  the  Trades  Hall,  Melbourne,  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  8.  Amongst  the  business  agreed  to  was  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  appointing  missionaries  to  travel  the  country  districts, 
with  the  object  of  augmenting  the  membership  and  acquainting  parents 
with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  regarding  the  apprentice 
question.  It  was  also  resolved  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  intercolonial  journal.  It  was  decided  that  the  next  conference 
should  be  held  in  Sydney,  two  years  from  date.  In  the  evening  the 
delegates  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Trades  Hall. 

The  printing  business  established  last  year  by  Messrs.  Steller&Co. 
at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Higgs,  late  of  Colombo,  and  recently  of  Madras.  The  Ceylon 
Independent  is  printed  daily  at  this  office.  The  latest  venture  in 
journalism  in  Ceylon  is  the  Ceylon  Independeiit,  the  first  and  only 
penny  daily  paper.  Although  established  less  than  six  months  it 
already  boasts  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  island.  On 
December  1st  the  paper  passed  under  new  management.  Mr.  George 
Wall,  one  of  the  oldest  colonists  and  public  men  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
author  of  several  works  on  the  colony,  taking  the  editorship,  while 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Higgs,  formerly  sub-editor  on  the  Ceylon  Observer, 
became  sub-editor. 

The  Printer  v.  “Economy.” — A  number  of  papers  were  recently 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  New  South  Wales  House  of  Commons,  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands  relating  to  some  alleged  removal  of  timber  from 
Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarence  Town,  on  the  Williams  River. 
On  the  question  that  the  documents  be  printed,  Mr.  Wise  raised  the 
point  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  put  the  country  to  the 
expense.  Very  few  people,  if  any,  read  these  papers  when  they  were 
printed  ;  and  the  waste  to  the  country  was  enormous.  Members, 
however,  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  the  documents 
which  would  involve  more  serious  matter  than  the  particular  question 
to  which  they  related.  And  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Brunker, 
although  Sir  Henry  Parkes  admitted  that  far  too  many  parliamentary 
papers  practically  useless  were  printed  by  order  of  the  House.  The 
motion  was  ultimately  carried. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  New  South  Wales  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Sydney,  on  November  3,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  scale  of  charges  of  the  society.  Mr.  T. 
Kearney,  president,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  about  thirty-five 
members  present.  The  chairman  announced  to  the  meeting  the 
appointments  of  Mr.  T.  Colebrook  to  the  position  of  vice-president. 
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and  Mr.  J-  C.  Watson  as  nominee  board  member  in  the  place  of  ?ilr. 
E.  Daniels,  resigned.  Both  appointments  were  ratified  by  the  meeting. 
The  scale  of  charges  Nos.  12  and  from  58  to  82  (inclusive)  were  revised. 
A  meeting  of  the  board  of  management  was  held  in  the  rooms,  Victoria 
Arcade,  in  the  evening.  Mr.  T.  Kearney,  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  A  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of 
offices  working  under  the  rules  of  the  New  South  Wales  Typographical 
Association  was  received  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
circulation.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Colebrook,  seconded  by  Mr, 
James  Watson,  the  sum  of  ;^5  was  voted  to  the  carpenters  out  on  strike. 

At  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia,  on 
August  S,  1888,  the  first  photo-zincograph  was  produced  by  iMr. 
Joseph  John  Stephens,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  John  Forrest,  Surveyor-General,  C.M.G.  The  map  produced 
was  not  drawn  for  the  purpose,  but  was  an  ordinary  one  roughly 
drawn  upon  double  E.  drawing-paper.  It  was  produced  by  Captain 
Abney’s  papyrotype  process,  and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 
At  the  above  office  all  photo-lithography  is  done  by  the  same  process, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  simple  for  all  line  work. 
Mr.  Stephens  states  that  he  has  seen  complaints  from  India  that  in 
transferring  the  gelatine  spreads,  but  he  says  he  has  worked  the  same 
process  under  Captain  Abney  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Chatham,  for  several  years,  and  he  is  using  it  for  all  work  at  Perth,  and 
it  gives  no  trouble  whatever.  The  music  for  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee 
Anthem  was  prepared  by  the  same  process.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stephens  has 
recently  been  appointed  officer  in  charge  of  photo-lithography  and 
photo-zincography,  and  he  sends  us  a  specimen  of  the  map  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  is  a  most  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

Melbourne  Typographical  Society. — The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  management  of  the  Melbourne  Typographical 
Society  ,was  held  at  the  Trades  Hall  on  Nov.  17  ;  Mr.  George 
Jordan,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Trades  Hall  Council  with  regard  to  the 
ironmoulders’  strike.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  Melbourne 
Typographical  Society  was  posted  as  a  defaulting  society  in  the 
matter  of  rent,  the  president  stated  that  the  question  was  brought 
before  the  Trades  Hall  Council  on  Friday  night,  and  a  resolution 
passed  by  that  body  to  the  effect  that  the  explanations  of  several  societies, 
ncluding  that  of  their  own,  were  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  also  informed  the  board  that  the  amount  mentioned  was  one  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  expenses,  and  not  that  of  rent. 
During  the  meeting  mention  was  made  of  the  generosity  of  Messrs. 
Mason,  Firth,  &  M’Cutcheon  towards  a  member  of  the  society 
recently  deceased.  This  firm,  in  addition  to  presenting  the  member 
in  question  with  two  chetpies  of  .,^'5  each,  paid  him  the  sum  of  £  i  per 
week  for  32  weeks.  Fifty-two  new  members  and  two  honorary 
members  were  admitted,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

- - 
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The  Progressive  Age  Publishing  Company  has  been  formed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  paper  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

The  Outlook  Publishing  Company  has  been  chartered  to  publish  a 
daily  paper  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  capital  stock  will  not  be  less  than 
25,000  dollars.  W.  C.  Elam  will  be  secretary.  Mark  R.  Lloyd,  of 
Manchester,  is  president. 

Electric  Light  and  Printing. ^ — The  printing  establishments  of 
Chicago  have  introduced  a  novel  form  of  electric  lighting.  Each 
workman  carries  a  head-dress  which  contains  an  incandescent  lamp, 
and  a  small  cell  capable  of  giving  ten  hours  of  lighting  without  being 
re-charged.  The  whole  apparatus  only  costs  about  two  dollars. 

A  printing  concern  in  Chicago  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  reprints  of  English  novels  in  paper,  which  are  retailed  at 
ten  cents  per  copy.  This  publisher  claims  to  produce  each  book  com¬ 
plete  for  less  than  three  cents,  and  sells  to  the  bookseller,  in  lots  of 
10,000  to  20,000,  at  five  cents  per  copy.  No  one  in  these  days  need 
want  for  reading  matter  at  such  prices. 

The  Evening  7'el grant,  Boston,  is  no  more.  It  passed  away  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  but  appeared  two  days  later  as  a  morning  paper. 
Its  present  management  had  contemplated  making  it  a  morning  paper 
for  some  time,  but  as  another  crowd  was  talking  of  a  cheap  morning 
paper,  it  popped  up  quickly  and  took  possession  of  the  field.  There 
are  now  only  two  English  evening  papers,  the  Titnes-Slar,  3  cents,  and 
Post,  I  cent.  The  Telegram  sold  for  i  cent,  but  as  a  morning  paper 
will  sell  for  2  cents. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  New  York  journalists  died  on  .Sunday, 
December  9,  at  his  residence,  Livingston-street,  Brooklyn.  He  was 
Alexander  K.  MacMillan,  and  though  not  very  well  known  among  the 
newspaper  men  who  have  sprung  up  during  the  past  ten  years,  because 
he  was  something  of  a  recluse,  he  had  for  fifty  years  been  steadily 


engaged  in  important  newspaper  work  in  this  city.  For  about  thirty 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  Express,  when  it  was  under  the 
management  of  James  and  Erastus  Brooks,  and  for  most  of  that  period 
was  the  chief  political  editorial  writer  and  managing  editor. 

The  Schmidt  Label  and  Lithographing  Company  is  a  wideawake 
corporation  occupying  three  floors  of  a  building  situated  on  a  fifty-acre 
lot  on  Main-street,  San  Francisco.  Phoenix-like  it  has  arisen  twice 
from  the  ashes  of  destructive  fires,  and  now  has  an  establishment  worth 
boasting  about.  It  employs  200  hands  and  runs  thirty  cylinder  presses, 
besides  many  hand  and  job  presses.  In  the  way  of  label  work  it  has 
averaged  one  million  labels  a  day  during  the  past  year.  Its  commercial 
work  is  also  extensive,  and  it  does  considerable  printing.  One  remark¬ 
able  fact  in  relation  to  its  business  is  that  it  is  filling  orders  for  business 
houses  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans. 

N.  L.  Thieiielin,  a  well-known  author  and  newspaper  writer, 
died  at  New  York,  November  i,  of  consumption,  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age.  After  some  clever  work  for  the  Pall  Ma^l  Gazette  in 
England,  Mr.  Thiebelin  went  to  Spain  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Herald  during  the  Carlist  war.  In  1S75  he  came  to  this  country 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Sun,  his  latest  work  being  connected 
with  Wall-street,  for  which  monetary  centre  he  wrote  weekly  letters 
signed  “  Rigolo,”  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  also  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  weekly  journals  and  magazines,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  popular  books. 

The  Boston  Airra/;/ printed  the  second  day  after  election  441,738 
copies  in  its  morning  and  evening  editions,  to  answer  the  demand  for 
news  of  the  result.  These  papers  were  of  eight  pages  each,  and  the 
editions  required  29  2-5  tons  of  paper,  or  a  strip  526^  miles  long, 
measured  as  it  comes  in  rolls,  or  sufficient  to  cover  263  4-5  square 
acres  of  surface.  This  is  the  largest  edition  ever  demanded  of  a 
Boston  paper,  but  the  thoroughly  organized  machinery  of  the  Herald 
office  was  able  to  supply  it  promptly  and  without  friction.  The  busy 
productions  of  the  paper  mills  ceases  to  be  a  wonder,  when  such  an 
enormous  public  demand  for  news  is  taken  into  account. 

The  following  decisions  affecting  the  classification  of  articles  in  the 
Customs  Tariff  have  recently  been  given  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Certain  paper  coated  with  a  preparation  of  gelatine  and  lamp 
black,  intended  for  use  on  special  work  by  photographers,  is  dutiable  as 
a  manufacture  of  paper.  The  cost  of  embossing  and  stamping  covers 
for  scrap-books  was  properly  included  in  the  dutiable  value  of  said 
scrap-books  on  importation.  Certain  books  known  by  the  title  of 
“  Figaro  Salon,”  which  consist  of  a  collection  of  engravings  repro¬ 
ducing  the  most  noted  pictures  of  the  Paris  Salon,  with  some  text 
explanatory  of  the  pictures  and  the  painters  thereof,  are  not 
“  periodicals  ”  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  the  free  list, 
and  consequently  are  dutiable,  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Nathaniel  Currier,  widely  known  as  a  publisher  of  lithographs, 
and  prints,  died  at  New  York,  November  20,  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Currier  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  1813.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  the  lithographic  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Pendleton  of 
Boston,  and  remained  with  them  till  he  graduated  a  finished  workman. 
He  removed  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards,  in  1834,  to 
New  York,  where  he  founded  the  business  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
until  he  retired  in  1880.  He  began  with  two  hand  presses,  but  his 
business  finally  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  In  1850  he 
took  James  M.  Ives  into  partnership,  and  the  firm  became  Currier  & 
Ives.  Their  office  was  a  favourite  resort  of  many  prominent  literary 
men  and  artists,  among  whom  Mr.  Currier  made  many  warm  friends. 
Mr.  Currier  acquired  a  targe  property,  and  was  extremely  benevolent. 
His  son,  Edward  W.,  continues  his  father’s  business. 

The  suit  brought  by  Marcus  AV’ard  &  Co.,  Limited,  against  William 
H.  Ward  and  R.  Ward  Carroll,  doing  business  as  William  H.  Ward 
&  Co.,  was  tried  before  Judge  Barrett  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  ultimo.  After  the  testimony  for  the 
plaintiff  had  been  taken  the  judge  granted  a  nonsuit,  dismissing  the 
complaint  and  ordering  judgment  in  favour  of  William  H.  Ward  &  Co. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  in  this  case  began  in 
August  last  with  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  William  H. 
Ward  &  Co.  from  using  any  designation  which  took  in  the  name 
of  Marcus  Ward.  This  injunction  was  afterwards  modified,  and  now, 
under  the  decision  of  the  case  just  given,  William  H.  Ward  &  Co. 
are  at  liberty  to  sell  goods  bearing  the  words  “  Marcus  Ward’s  Son  ” 
as  well  as  the  words  “late  of  the  firm  of  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,”  and 
will  therefore  continue  to  supply  the  trade  with  the  fine  papers, 
&c. ,  which  have  become  so  favourably  known  under  the  designations 
with  which  they  have  become  associated. 

A  Machine  to  Cheapen  Type-making. — Francis  Keehn,  of 
Milwaukee,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  invention  that  seems  destined 
to  greatly  cheapen  and  simplify  the  process  of  type-making.  Types, 
when  they  leave  the  machines  in  use  at  present,  have  a  wedge-shaped 
jet  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  hand-cast  bullets,  attached  to  their 
“feet.”  They  are  placed  on  circular  tables,  picked  up,  and  the  jets 
broken  off  by  nimble-fingered  boys  or  girls,  at  the  rate  of  from  2,000 
to  3, 000  per  hour,  The  breaking  off  of  the  jet,  however,  leaves  a  rough 
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foot  on  the  type,  and  a  burr  adheres  to  the  shoulder  of  the  type.  The 
burr  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  type  on  stone,  or  filing,  and  the  rough 
‘  ‘  foot  ”  is  removed  when  the  types  are  set  up,  a  groove  being  made  in 
the  “feet”  of  the  type  as  they  stand,  bottom  side  up,  fastened  in  a 
row.  The  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Keehn  removes  the  jet  and  bun¬ 
as  soon  as  the  type  is  made,  without  the  type  being  handled.  The 
machine,  in  brief,  finishes  the  type  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the  use  of 
printers  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  machine.  It  leaves  no  groove  in  the 
foot  of  the  type. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Drew,  the  veteran  journalist,  politician,  and 
writer,  which  occurred  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  November 
13,  removes  a  landmark  of  New  England  journalism,  and  breaks 
another  of  the  connecting  links  with  the  past  that  was  big  with 
important  events,  rich  in  experience  to  those  who  lived  in  it,  and 
fascinating  as  a  study  to  the  generation  that  has  come  after  it.  Thomas 
Drew  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born  Aug.  23,  1819. 
He  was  of  pilgrim  stock,  tracing  his  lineage  to  Edward  Drew,  who 
came  to  Plymouth  from  England  in  1660,  and  there  married  a  daughter 
of  George  Watson.  Mr.  Drew  was  educated  in  the  Plymouth  schools 
and  learned  the  book-binders’  trade  at  Boston.  He  began  early  to 
be  interested  in  public  affairs  and  became  active  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  During  the  40’s  Mr.  Drew  was  for  four  years  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Citizen,  taking  the  place  of  Elihu  Burritt  while 
the  latter  went  on  his  famous  peace  mission  to  Europe.  In  1849 
he  formed  a  connection  with  the  Worcester  Spy  which  lasted 
ten  years,  and  was  then  for  a  short  time  publishing  director  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. he  was  on  Gov.  Andrew’s  staff  as  assistant 
military  secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  admission  of  regiments  of  coloured  troops  in  the  Union 
service.  For  a  long  period  after  the  war  Mr.  Drew  was  engaged  in 
business  enterprises,  and  during  this  period  occurred  his  contest  with 
the  Legislature,  growing  out  of  charges  of  bribery  made  by  the 
Springfield  Republican  in  connection  with  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Erie  railroad,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Drew  suffered  twenty-five 
days’ imprisonment  for  contumacy.  From  1874  he  was  for  ten  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  has  since  written  much  for 
that  paper  and  other  publications. 
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The  library  of  the  German  Patent  Office  numbers  at  the  present 
time  30,000  volumes. 

The  treadle-machine,  the  “  Nouvelle  Liberty  Silencieuse,”  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 

The  establishment  of  E.  S.  Mittler  &  Son,  of  Berlin,  will  on 
Alarch  4,  complete  its  centenary  of  e.xistence. 

The  Detttsche  Tagehlatt  has  offended  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Frankfort  Gazette,  and  has  been  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks. 

M.  Gabriel  JoussET,  of  Paris,  printer.  President  of  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Printers,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Seine  Tribunal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  elected  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

M.  Henry  Gauthier-Villars,  of  Gauthier-Villars  &  Sons,  book¬ 
sellers  and  printers,  of  Paris,  has  just  received  the  insignia  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  elected  M.  Gustave  Moreau, 
an  academician  in  the  painting  section,  in  the  room  of  M.  Gustave 
Boulanger,  deceased. 

The  catalogue  of  New  Year’s  books  for  1889,  published  at  the  end 
of  November  by  Dumoulin  &  Co.,  furnished  by  107  publishing  houses, 
makes  a  volume  of  332  pages. 

Pottier  Duple.ssis  has  been  condemned  by  the  Brussels  Tribunal 
Correctionnel  to  five  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  francs,  for 
issuing  false  Bank  of  France  500  franc  notes. 

The  opening  of  the  Professional  School  of  Typography  at  Paris 
took  place  on  November  16,  without  ceremony,  and  without  any 
official  invitations  being  sent  out. 

Computations  on  October  i  last  showed  that  there  were  engaged 
at  Buda-Pesth  in  71  printing-offices,  766  daily  and  188  magazine 
compositors,  141  machine-hands,  84  readers  and  correctors,  and  41 1 
compositor  and  123  press  apprentices. 

During  November  last,  43  new  periodicals  appeared  at  Paris ;  of 
this  number  ten  are  political  and  four  are  illustrated.  In  the  depart¬ 
ments,  the  number  for  the  same  month  was  31,  eight  of  which  were 
political  and  two  illustrated. 

The  first  French  printing-office  in  Canada  was  founded  at  Montreal 
by  Gleury  Mesplet,  on  April  19,  1776.  On  June  3,  1778,  Mesplet 
published  the  Gazette  Litteraire,  the  first  journal  that  appeared  at 
Montreal. 


The  National  Library  of  Peru  was  founded  at  Lima,  in  1821,  by 
General  Jose  de  San  Martin.  This  library  now  contains  22,600 
volumes  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  spite 
of  its  being  sacked  by  the  Chilians  in  1881. 

The  manager  and  M.  Camille  Lemonnier,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Gil  Bias,  were  recently  arraigned  for  the  publication  of  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Enfant  du  Crapaud,”  and  were  condemned,  before  the 
Neuvieme  Chambre,  to  pay  1,000  francs  each  with  costs,  for  outraging 
public  morals. 

By  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
M.  Magnuski,  a  professor  of  Paris,  has  been  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  the  Low  Countries,  Italy,  and 
England,  to  study,  from  a  technical  and  theoretic  point  of  view,  the 
different  schools  of  apprenticeship  or  professional  courses  of  the  press 
industries. 

It  is  announced  that  a  school  of  printing  will  shortly  be  opened 
at  Brussels.  The  committee,  which  consists  partly  of  master  printers 
and  partly  of  journeymen,  has  selected  five  printers  to  act  as 
technical  professors,  and  the  use  of  three  extensive  apartments  in  the 
Palais  du  Midi,  Boulevard  du  Hainaut,  has  been  granted  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  these  have  been  fitted  up  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  school. 

A  German  has  invented  an  incombustible  pulp  which  can  be  made 
into  paper  or  used  as  paste  for  various  purposes.  A  Dresden  paper 
thus  describes  it :  A  mixture  is  first  made  of  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  with  25  per  cent,  of  amianthus  fibre  and  from  25  to 
30  per  cent,  of  pulverised  alum.  The  compound  is  then  washed  with 
water  and  treated  with  a  solution  made  of  one  part  of  rosin  soap  to  8 
or  10  parts  of  water  and  an  equal  volume  of  pure  alum.  Finally, 
there  is  added  to  it  35  per  cent,  of  powdered  amianthus  and  from  5  to 
8  per  cent,  of  barytes,  the  product  being  then  converted  into  paper 
like  ordinary  rag-pulp. 

The  Danish  Berlingske  Tidcnde  for  November  24  states  that  there 
has  just  been  founded  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  a  union  entitled  the 
“  Dansk  Industri  og  Haandurerker-Societet  ”  (Danish  Industrial  and 
Handicrafts  Society),  the  object  of  which  is,  by  united  action,  to  de¬ 
fend  Danish  industries  against  all  independent  enterprise  outside  the 
limits  of  the  society.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  trades  union  on  an  unusually 
large  scale.  ITie  council  of  the  society  is  to  consist  of  50  members, 
representatives  of  all  the  important  branches  of  Copenhagen  industry. 
The  society  professes  to  be  anxious  to  guard  the  public  against  a 
wretched  class  of  goods,  cheaply  made  by  untrained  and  unskilled 
workmen,  and  pledges  itself  that,  within  the  union,  the  highest 
standard  of  honest  work  shall  be  maintained. 

The  Germans  are  still  disputing  the  proposition  to  substitute  Roman 
letters  for  the  German  text  in  printing  their  language.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  innovation  are  making  some  headway,  and  books  and 
periodicals  are  now  printed  in  German  with  Roman  characters.  It 
has  a  queer  Scandinavian  look  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  not  a 
few  English-speaking  people  are  found  who  protest  against  the  change 
on  the  ground  that  they  read  the  German  in  Roman  letters  with  great 
difficulty,  though  able  to  read  it  with  ease  in  the  German  text.  The 
plea  that  “  German  text  ”  hinders  literary  intercourse  with  other 
countries  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
the  change  is  apparently  the  desire  of  publishers  to  economise  in  the 
matter  of  type  founts. 

The  Wages  of  Lithographic  Printers. — The  following  table 
shows  the  average  weekly  wages  of  lithographic  printers  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  ; — 


HOURS. 

PER  WEI 
S,  d. 

France  . 

.  68  . 

Germany  . 

. 23  4 

Holland  . 

.  60  . 

Switzerland  . 

. 23  0 

Austria . 

.  72  . 

Denmark  . 

Russia  . 

.  72  . 

Belgium  . 

.  70  . 

It  is  only  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  century  that  a  daily 
press  and  a  literature  at  all  Liberal  have  attained  a  footing  in  Spain. 
The  Arab  books  had  perished  in  great  quantities  in  the  piles  of  the 
Inquisition ;  what  remained  were  buried  in  the  Escurial,  where  no  one 
could  reach  them.  The  revolution  of  1854  gave  liberty  of  the  press 
to  the  country ;  the  men  who  to-day  represent  literature  and  politics, 
were  then  but  obscure  journalists.  I?ut  it  is  only  since  1875  that  specu¬ 
lation  and  a  practical  spirit  have  taken  hold  of  the  printing  industry, 
creating  enterprises  with  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  political  end. 
Even  now,  however,  there  are  but  two  daily  journals,  the  Corrcspon- 
dancia  del  Espana  and  the  Imparcial,  with  circulations  of  from  about 
40,000  to  50,000  and  60,000  to  70,000  respectively.  The  Correspon- 
dancia  is  almost  filled  with  minor  affairs  and  matter  acceptable  to  the 
Madriline  palate  ;  the  Imparcial  holds  first  rank  as  public  organ,  and 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  Spaniards. 
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The  Sc'ottisk  Referee  is  a  new  hairpenny  weekly  review  ol  oii'.door 
recreations  and  sports,  which  has  just  appeared  in  Glasgow. 

The  Noi-them  Army  News  is  a  new  Leeds  weekly  newspaper  for 
military  men  and  volunteers. 

Sheep  and  Wool  is  a  new  monthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  sheep¬ 
breeding  and  the  wool  trade. 

The  Cobweb  is  the  organ  of  a  local  association  at  Margate,  known 
as  the  Spider  Club,  which  has  been  originated  to  promote  a  literary 
taste  amongst  the  rising  generation. 

The  Phonographic  Pitnch  is  a  new  journal  to  attract  shorthand 
students.  It  is  to  be  a  penny  monthly,  each  number  of  which  will 
contain  twelve  pages  of  lithographed  shorthand. 

The  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  has  purchased  the  old 
Globe  office  in  the  Strand  (t.ll  very  lately  the  office  of  the  People),  with 
the  intention  of  startling  London  with  a  morning  daily  on  the  lines  of 
the  Paris  European  Herald.  The  proposed  paper  is  to  pay  special 
attention  to  fashionable  gossip,  and  will  indeed  be  a  sort  of  daily 
“society  ”  paper. 

Money  published  on  Saturdays,  instead  of  on  Wednesdays,  as 

heretofore.  The  change  dates  from  the  5th  inst. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  which,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  appeared  quarterly,  will  commence  a  new  career  as  a 
monthly,  under  the  title  of  the  Theological  Monthly.  It  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Barker's  Trade,  Finance,  and  Recreation  will  be  published  at  one 
penny  weekly  instead  of  twopence  on  and  after  the  i6th  inst. 

The  Carver  and  Gilder,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  picture- 
frame  makers,  picture  dealers,  fine  arts  and  artists’  material  dealers, 
and  others,  will  appear  shortly.  It  will  be  published  monthly  at  19, 
Copenhagen-street,  N. 

The  first  number  of  the  Ritskin  Reading  Guild  Jo^trnal,  a  new 
sixpenny  monthly,  was  issued  on  January  i.  The  journal  is  designed 
to  aid  the  work  of  “  The  St.  George's  Guild,’’  and  to  be  an  organ  of 
communication  for  all  “Ruskin”  Societies.  Mr.  W.  Marwick,  Hill¬ 
side  House,  Arbroath,  N.B.,  is  the  editor. 

The  prospectus  of  The  Jarvey,  a  weekly  illustrated  comic  paper, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  editor  is  Mr.  W.  French,  and  Messrs. 
Mecredy  &  Kyle,  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  are  the  publishers.  The 
price  is  twopence. 

The  Mining  News  is  a  new  penny  weekly  recently  launched.  It  is 
published  at  17  and  18,  Telegraph-street,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 

Fdational  Righteousness,  edited  by  Mr.  B.  BroomhaU,  has  been 
started  with  the  object  of  deepening  “  interest  in  questions  which  affect 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation.’’ 

A  HEW  weekly  journal,  entitled  South  Africa,  will  shortly  be  started 
in  London  to  acquaint  commercial  men  with  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
that  country.  Mr.  E.  Mathers  will  be  the  editor. 

Golden  Cords  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  monthly  for  young  people 
of  all  ages.  It  is  published  at  20  and  21,  St.  Bride-street  (the 
Christian  .Million  office). 

The  Citizen,  at  present  a  weekly,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  converted  into 
a  daily,  having  as  its  main  features  metropolitan  public  affairs. 

Tinsley  s  fotirnal  is  the  title  of  a  new  miscellany  of  fact  and  fiction 
issued  by  the  firm  of  Tinsley  Brothers. 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Illustrated  Journal  of 
Patented  Inventions,  and  the  “  Law  Reports  of  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks  Cases”  will,  from  the  9th  inst.,  be  combined  in  one 
publication,  to  be  called  the  Illustrated  Official Jo2iinal  (Patents),  and 
issued  every  Wednesday  at  6d. 

The  Blcukburn  Standard  and  the  Blackburn  Express  having  been 
amalgamated,  the  Blackburn  Standard  and  Weekly  Express  will  be 
edited  b.y  Mr.  W.  A.  Abram,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burnett,  late  editor  of 
the  Blackburn  Standard,  wid  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Evening 
Exhiess  and  Standard.  Mr.  W.  H.  Boffey  will  continue  to  manage 
both  papers,  and  in  other  respects  the  staff  will  remain  unaltered. 

The  City  Mail\%  a  new  Conservative  penny  monthly  printed  and 
published  by  R .  Banks  &  Co.,  Racquet-court. 

The  Gospel  Argosy,  an  illustrated  monthly,  is  announced  by  Mr. 

.  Elliot  Stock,  66,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Disestablishment  Council. of  Edinburgh  have  commenced  the 
issue  of  a  penny  monthly  iournal  called  The  Disestablishment  Banner. 


Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  taken  over  from  Messrs.  Mason 
&  Payne  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  trade  with  Letts’s  atlases 
and  maps. 

Messrs.  Glendenning  &  Co.,  advertising  agents,  have  removed 
from  Mansion  House-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  to  3,  Throg- 
morton-avenue,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier,  publishers,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  have  opened  this  month  a  London  branch  at  24,  Old  Bailey, 
E.C.,  where  Mr.  J.  F.  Spriggs  will  represent  them. 

Mr.  M.  P.  M‘Coy,  agent  for  American  fancy  types  and  printers’ 
material,  has  removed  from  Water-lane,  Ludgate-hill,  to  10,  Farring- 
don-road,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Hearson,  chromo-lithographer,  is  removing  to  6, 
Billiter-street,  E.C.,  where  also  the  Original  Design  and  Artistic 
Advertisement  Company  have  taken  offices. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Box,  tr.ading  as  the  London  Educational 
Depot,  28  and  29,  Bouverie-street,  E.C.,  has  sold  the  business 
to  Messrs.  H.  G.  Gotch  &  A.  T.  Gomme,  who  will  continue  it  as 
heretofore. 

Messrs,  Brown,  Gould,  8:  Co.,  advertising  agents,  have  removed 
from  45  to  54,  New  Oxford-street,  W.C.,  where  they  have  opened  a 
newspaper  reading-room,  where  all  the  London  and  country  news¬ 
papers  can  be  seen. 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hiil, 
E.  C.,  are  about  to  open  a  branch  in  Manchester.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  was  started  recently  in  Glasgow,  and  the  result  has 
fully  justified  the  firm’s  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

'Phe  partnership  hitherto  existing  between  Mr.  Peter  Terry  and  Mr. 
John  Stoneman  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Terry 
has  purchased  Mr.  Stoneman’s  interest  in  the  business  carried  on  at 
6,  Platton-garden,  where  he  will  continue  it  under  the  style  of  Terry 
&  Co. 

Rogers’  Copying  Company,  Limited,  has  taken  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  of  ii.  Cook-street,  Liverpool,  whose  prepara¬ 
tion  for  copying  old  or  new  letters  or  documents  written  with  ordinary 
ink  has  for  some  time  been  before  the  trade.  The  London  address 
is  20,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  G.  &  T.  Carlyle,  manufacturers  of  tracing  manifold  copy¬ 
ings,  carbonic,  oiled  royals,  duplicate  books,  styles,  &c. ,  of  6,  Colquitt- 
street,  Liverpool,  have  opened  a  London  branch  at  i,  Queenhithe,  and 
58,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C.,  where  stocks  will  be  kept.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Picot  will  represent  the  firm. 

Mr.  James  Gray,  late  of  the  firm  of  Gowans  &  Gray,  22,  Ann- 
street,  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  and  representative  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Messrs.  Watson,  P'erguson,  &  Co.,  booksellers 
and  stationers,  Brisbane,  Queensland.  The  London  office  of  the  firm 
is  at  162A,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

hlR.  Robert  Dixon,  lately  with  Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades, 
has  been  appointed  country  representative  for  Messrs.  .Shackell, 
Edwards,  &  Co.,  printing-ink  manufacturers.  Mr.  Dixon  is  well 
known  in  the  trade,  and  was  presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial 
at  a  complimentary  supper  on  the  5th  inst. by  his  colleagues  at  Messrs. 
Blades. 

Messrs.  Charles  Dickens  &  Ev.ans  have  transferred  their  busi¬ 
ness  at  24,  Great  New-street,  E.C.,  to  Messrs.  Robson  &  .Son, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Dickens  &  Evans  still  retain  their  Crystal  Palace 
business.  Thes  ervices  of  Mr.  J.  T.  R.  Gibbs,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  general  manager  at  Great  New-street  since  July  19,  1878, 
have  been  retained  by  Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons  in  that  capacity,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  of  the  old  firm.  Mr.  Gibbs  first 
took  charge  of  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens  &  Evans’  printing 
machinery  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  21,  1873,  which  appoint¬ 
ment  he  has  held,  supported  by  deputy,  ever  since,  and  he  will 
continue  to  have  superior  charge  of  the  machinery  in  that  department. 
Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons’  present  extensive  business,  added  to  that 
already  in  Great  New-street,  will  make,  when  amalgamated,  one 
of  considerable  magnitude. 


(pr^n^^n3  an&  Companwer. 

SUBJOINED  are  particulars  of  17  Companies 
registered  since  our  last  list  was  compiled,  their 
aggregate  capital  amounting  to  ^287,000.  This  compares 
with  23  Companies  and  ;^467,7oo  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

“Financial  News”  (Limited). — This  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
existing  company  with  the  same  title  now  in  course  of  voluntary  liquida¬ 
tion.  The  old  company  was  incorporated  on  the  9th  March,  1885, 
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with  a  capital  of  ^^50,000  in  ;£i  shares,  to  purchase  and  carry  on  T//e 
Financial  News.  The  last  return  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  is  made  up  to  the  24th  May,  1888,  and  cites  that 
48,358  shares  have  been  taken  up,  and  the  full  amount  has  been  called 
thereon,  the  calls  paid  amouiting  to  ;^48,375'  los.  The  sum  of 
£\'J.  ICS.  has  been  paid  upon  70 shares  forfeited.  The  largest  share¬ 
holders  in  the  old  company  are  as  follows; — F.  Bloomenthal,  3, 
Lambeth-hill,  2,000  ;  G.  Earl  Church,  9,  New  Broad-street,  200  ; 
Jolin  Gurney,  Bradford,  200  ;  J.  Head,  Radlet,  Herts,  602;  E.  C. 
Hamley,  40,  Threadneedle-street,  8,000  ;  h'.  Lovell  Keays,  126, 
Charles-street,  St.  James’s,  400  ;  J.  Lakerman,  Imperial-buildings, 
Leeds,  2,000;  W.  R.  Lawson,  ii,  Abchurch-lane,  200;  Harry  H. 
Maiks  (editor),  ii,  Abchurch-lane,  13,663;  Alexander  Maitland,  40, 
Threadneedle-street,  16,000;  Colonel  McMurdo,  48,  Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square,  2,752;  Mrs.  McMurdo,  233  ;  H.  O.  O’Hagan,  144, 
Courtfield-gardens,  South  Kensington,  200;  Mrs.  O’Briern,  27,  Bram- 
ham-gardens,  200  ;  General  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  56,  Queen  Anne- 
street,  200 ;  W.  J.  Sutherland,  10,  Draper’s-gardens,  200  ;  A. 
Be;esford,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  100;  A.  Cohen,  49,  Buckingham- 
stieet,  Brighton,  130;  E.  C.  Day,  78,  Waterloo-road,  100;  Mrs.  F. 
Lovell  Keays,  100  ;  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  27,  West  Cromwell-road, 
100;  Ernest  T.  Smith,  Gresham  House,  100.  At  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  old  company  held  at  38,  Lombard-street  on  the 
6th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  wind  up  voluntarily,  Mr.  C.  P'.  Tombs 
being  appointed  liquidator,  with  authority  to  dispose  of  the  property 
and  assets  to  a  new  company.  The  resolutions  were  confirmed  on 
the  22nd  ult.  and  duly  filed  on  the  27th  ult.  The  new  company  was 
registered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^'ioo,ooo  in  £\  shares; 
one-half  of  which  are  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  and  the 
remainder  ordinary  shares.  The  consideration  for  taking  over  the 
business  is  48,358  fully  paid-up  preference  shares,  and  48,358  fully-paid 
ordinary  shares,  for  distribution  amongst  the  shareholders  of  the  old 
company.  The  subscribers  who  have  each  taken  one  share  are  : — • 
*Aden  Beresford,  3,  Marlborough-mansions,  Westminster  ;  H.  Camp¬ 
bell,  manager  of  a  company,  17,  Dean-street,  Soho;  C.  F.  Tombs, 
secretary,  38,  Lombard-street  ;  Ernest  Theodore  Smith,  solicitor, 
Gresham  House;  Herbert  Mott,  accountant,  27,  Brewster-gardens, 
W.  ;  *James  Head,  St.  Albans  ;  Arthur  Cohen,  journalist,  49,  Buck- 
ingham-place,  Brighton.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  ;  qualification,  100  ordinary  shares  ; 
the  fust  are  Colonel  G.  Bruce  Malleson,  C.S.L,  and  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk.  The  remuneration  of  the  board  is  to  be  5  pef 
cent,  on  the  net  profits,  but  is  not  to  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  £2.^:)  to 
each  director,  but  no  director  is  to  receive  less  than  ;^^ioo  per  annum, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  said  percentage  being  insufficient  for  this  pay¬ 
ment,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company. 

Stevens  &  Sons  (LI^tITED). — This  is  the  conversion  into  a  company 
of  the  business  of  law  publishers  carried  on  by  the  above-named  firm 
at  14,  Bell-yard,  Temple  Bar.  It  was  registered  on  the  31st  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ^^45,000,  in  ;^io  shares,  with  the  following  as  first 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share  : — -^R.  N.  Stevens,  law 
publisher,  119,  Chancery-lane;  *J.  A.  Warwick,  law  publisher,  119, 
Chancery-lane;  J.  Chapman,  clerk,  119,  Chancery-lane;  C.  Scriven, 
clerk,  1 19,  Chancery-lane;  C.  H.  Hodgson,  clerk,  4,  Bell-yard;  II. 
J.  Cornish,  clerk,  119,  Chancery-lane;  E.  T.  Purser,  clerk,  119, 
Chancery-lane.  The  number  of  Directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two, 
nor  more  than  five,  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  being  the 
first;  qualification,  ;i^i,cco  in  shares  ;  remuneration,  ^Sooperannum. 
Subsequent  directors  are  to  be  remunerated  as  the  company  in  general 
meeting  may  determine. 

“Political  World”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^25,oco,  in  ^^i  shares,  to  acquire 
a  newspaper  called  the  Poli/ical  World.  The  first  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — St.  G.  Lane-Fox,  elect)  ical  engineer, 
4,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W.  ;  T.  B.  Bright,  barristei-,  31,  Golden- 
square,  W.  ;  H.  Brocklehurst,  paper  merchant,  233,  Upper  Thames- 
street  ;  R.  Smith,  journalist,  43,  Hairingay-road,  Flornsey,  N.  ;  W. 
Harris,  newspaper  proprietor,  12,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  J. 
J.  Norman,  engineer.  Hill  House,  Blackheath  ;  A.  T.  Story,  jour¬ 
nalist,  10,  Woodstock-road,  W.  Registered  without  special  articles. 
Registered  office,  12,  Catherine-street,  .Strand. 

Wk  E.  Baxter  (Limited). — This  company'  was  registered  on  the 
i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  .^1  shares,  of  which  5,000  are 
£$  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  14,99c  ordinary  shares  en¬ 
titled  to  ;^7  per  cent,  per  annum  dividend,  and  10  are  founders’  shares 
entitled  to  one  moiety  of  the  surplus  profits  after  paym.ent  of  the  afoie- 
said  dividends.  It  proposes  tojpurcha.se  from  Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter, 
of  Lewes,  the  copyrights  of  the  .Sussex  Express,  the  Snr7-ey  Standard, 
and  the  Kent  Mail,  and  other  newspapeis,  and  also  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  at  9,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  under  style  of  Baxter  & 
Company.  The  purchase  considerations  are  (i)  £1,^00,  and  the 
amount  of  several  valuations  referred  to  ;  (2)  £2^3  ;  (3)  the  right  to 
subscribe  for  the  10  founders’ shares  at  par.  'I  he  subscribers  aie  : — 
■“■W.  E.  Baxter,  solicitor,  9,  Albion-street,  Lewes,  100  preference 
shares,  1,000  ordinary  shares,  lo  founders’  shares;  *PL  Stewart, 


Buxted,  Sussex,  100  preference,  200  ordinary;  *W.  Watts,  accountant, 
St.  Michael’s,  Lewes,  100  preference  ;  G.  Holman,  accountant.  High- 
street,  Lewes,  250  preference,  750  ordinary  ;  A.  Holman,  accountant. 
High-street,  Lewes,  10  preference,  10  ordinary;  G.  F.  Foster,  printers’ 
overseer.  Fisher-street,  Lewes,  50 preference,  5ooordinary ;  A.  V.  Uridge, 
widow',  East  Chillington,  Lewes,  250  preference,  500  ordinary  ;  E.  P. 
Uridge,  spinster.  East  Chillington,  Lewes,  20  ordinary  ;  W.  Wingham, 
compositor,  25,  Landsdowne  place,  Lewes,  100  preference,  200  or¬ 
dinary;  H.  D.  Baxter,  printers’  apprentice,  170,  Church-street,  N. , 
10  preference,  20  ordinary  ;  T.  N.  Robinson,  printers’  overseer,  78, 
Malpas-road,  S.E.,  10  preference,  15  ordinary;  E.  Dyer,  journalist, 

3,  Priory-terrace,  Lewes,  100  preference  ;  J.  H.  A.  Marchand,  agent, 

4,  Clarence-villas.  Streatham,  S.W.,  100  preference,  100  ordinary. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  3,  nor  more  than  12; 
the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk ;  qualification, 
200  ordinary  and  100  preference  shares  ;  the  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Coates  Brothers  and  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  con¬ 
version  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  printing  ink, 
&c.,  carried  on  by  George  Coates  and  J.  Wm.  Coates,  at  74>  Fann- 
street,  E.C.,  at  West  Plam,  Essex,  and  at  20,  Mount-street,  Man¬ 
chester.  It  was  registered  on  the  8th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^20,ooo 
(with  power  to  increase),  divided  into  300  first  preference  and  1,700 
ordinary  shares  of /,To  each.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are: — *John  William  Coates,  4,  Plubert-road,  Stockwell ; 
*Charles  Wilkes,  advertisement  contractor,  29,  Ludgate-hill  ;  Wm. 
Coates,  accountant.  Elm  Cottage,  Snaresbrook  ;  *E.  Roberts,  whole¬ 
sale  confectioner,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell  ;  Mrs.  M.  .S.  Wright,  132, 
Dalyell-road,  Brixton  ;  J.  P.  Scrivener,  ink  maker,  13,  Blenheim-road, 
Stratford ;  *G.  Coates,  printing  ink  maker,  74,  Fann-street.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  4,  nor  more  than  6  ;  the  first 
are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  Messrs.  A.  Sylvester 
Wright,  and  PI.  P.  Plarwar;  qualification,  ;i^5oo  in  shares  or  deben¬ 
tures.  Mr.  George  Coates  is  appointed  managing  director,  at  a  salary 
of  ;^250  per  annum,  and  a  commission  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
remaining  after  payment  of  interest  on  mortgage,  and  debentures,  and 
preference  shares,  and  also  7  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The 
remuneration  of  the  other  directors  is  to  be  los.  6d.  each,  and  travelling 
expenses  for  each  board  meeting  attended. 

Combined  Fare  Checker  and  Advertising  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  w'as  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  ;{ji5,ooo,  in  shares  of  ;^i  each,  to  acquire  the  sole  right 
for  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  to  Hope’s  Patent  Fare 
Checking  and  Advertising  Machine  for  tramcars  and  omnibuses,  and 
to  all  improvements  therein.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are : — J.  Hope,  engineer,  14,  Water-lane,  Liverpool ;  W. 
Preston,  mineral  water  manufacturer.  Prescot-road,  Liverpool  ;  PI.  A. 
Pearson,  commission  agent,  30,  Lords-street,  Liverpool  ;  W.  J.  Joule, 
coal  and  iron  merchant,  5,  Tower-buildings,  Liverpool  ;  C.  J.  Remfoy, 
accountant,  Commerce-court,  Liverpool ;  G.  J.  Thompson,  provision 
merchant,  25,  Parker-street,  Liverpool  ;  G.  H.  Samuell,  agent,  20, 
Croxteth-grove,  Liverpool.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first 
directors  ;  qualification,  500  shares ;  the  company  in  general  meeting 
will  determine  remuneration. 

W.  W.  Colley  &  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion 
into  a  company  of  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  tram,  rail,  pawn¬ 
brokers’  and  other  printed  tickets,  carried  on  at  5711,  Platton-garden, 
by  W.  W.  Colley  &  Company.  It  was  registered  on  the  27th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ;^i5,ooo,  in  ;^i  shares.  The  purchase  considei'ation 
is  ;,k'9,ooo,  of  which  ;r^7,ooois  payable  by  the  issue  of  fully-paid  shares. 
The  subscribers  are,  who  have  each  taken  one  share ; — C.  E.  Boyland, 
accountant,  74,  Hinton-road,  Camberwell  ;  A.  J.  Knowles,  clerk, 
Church-road,  Willesden  ;  PI.  Wilson,  clerk,  6,  Foulden-toad,  N.  ;  C. 
E.  Greenfield,  clerk,  8,  Beresford-road,  Canonbury  ;  J.  C.Gait,  clerk, 
Rosendale-road,  W.  Dulwich ;  A.  Robinson,  clerk,  Bekesbourne, 
South  Norwood ;  C.  Gubbins,  clerk,  High-street,  Staines.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  directors,  and  are  to  act  ad  interim  ; 
remuneration,  £\oo  per  annum.  Mr.  W.  W.  Colley  is  appointed 
managing  director  for  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £1,00 
per  annum. 

Commercial  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;^io,coo,  in  shares,  to  take  over  the  printing  business  of  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Chappell,  of  13,  Garlick-hill,  E.C.,  upon  terms  of  an  un¬ 
registered  fagreement  of  the  13th  ult.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are  : — C.  F.  Hinton,  envelope  addresser,  13,  Garlick- 
hill  :  W.  J.  Smith,  printer,  41,  Castle-road,  N.W.  ;  R.  Crump, 
compositor,  4,  Silcote-road,  S.E.  ;  J.  Andrews,  printer,  63,  Victoria- 
road,  E.  ;  J.  Pleath,  stereotyper,  33,  Odell-street,  E.C.  ;  J.  C.  Charl¬ 
ton,  solicitor,  17,  St.  Swithin’s-lane  ;  H.  Werndell,  clerk,  117,  Fin- 
borough-road,  S.W.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Solicitors’  Law  Stationery  Society  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  22nd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,ooo,  in  ;^io 
shares,  to  trade  as  law  and  general  stationers,  and  also  as  a  safe 
deposit  company.  The  subscribers  are  ; — A,  Crossman,  solicitor,  16, 
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Theobalds-road ;  D.  Garth,  solicitor,  5,  New-court,  Carey-street  ; 
W.  E.  Gribble,  solicitor,  38,  Bedford-row  ;  J.  A.  Iliffe,  solicitor,  2, 
Bedford-row;  G.  E.  Lake,  solicitor,  10,  New- square  ;  F.  R.  Parker, 
solicitor,  12,  New-court  ;  R.  Pennington,  solicitor,  64,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields.  Registered  without  special  articles.  Registered  offices,  12, 
New-court,  Carey-street. 

Fleet  Street  Publishing  Company  (Limited). ^ — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^5,ooo, 
divided  into  100  founders’  shares  of  £i  each,  and  4,900  ten  per  cent, 
preference  shares  of  ;^i  each,  to  carry  on  the  businesses  of  a  publisher, 
bookseller,  printer,  paper  manufacturer,  stationer,  newsagent,  and 
advertising  agent,  or  any  of  them.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are  : — Henry  Ough,  architect,  &c.,  16,  Austinfriars  ;  C. 
T.  Greenwood,  merchant,  2,  Pemberton-road,  N.  ;  J.  G.  B.  Prout, 
builder,  St.  Agnes-terrace  ;  J.  F.  Plaskins,  Ph.D.,  63,  Amhurst-road, 
E.  ;  S.  Heywood,  sergeant -at-mace,  31,  King-street;  S.  Coleman, 
surveyor,  14,  Union-court,  E.C.  ;  T.  P.  Young,  solicitor,  29,  Mark- 
lane.  The  subscribers  are  the  first  directors  ;  the  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Preston  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  12th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^5,ooo,  in  ;^5  shares,  to  carry  on  in  all  branches 
the  business  of  billposters,  advertising  and  general  agents,  and  for  such 
purposes  to  take  over  the  business  of  Wm.  Charnley,  carried  on  at 
Preston  and  district.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — W.  Hague,  junr.,  chemist,  Ashton-under-I.yne  ;  A.  P". 
Wroe,  bootmaker,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  J.  A.  Butterworth,  hatter, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  W.  Taylor,  draper,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  N. 
Greenwood,  hairdresser,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  J.  Rouse,  tobacconist, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  If.  Ploward,  hosier,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  J. 
Preece,  accountant  registered  without  special  articles,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

St.  Helen’s  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ;^5,ooo,  in  ;^i  shares,  to  carry  on  in  all  branches  the 
business  of  billposters,  and  advertising  and  general  agents,  and  for 
such  purposes  to  adopt  an  agreement  of  the  1st  ult.  between  Robert 
Youde  and  G.  C.  Whitfield.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are  : — Richard  Oldbury,  merchant  tailor,  77,  Church -street, 
St.  Helen’s  ;  W.  Eaton  Dixon,  veterinary  surgeon,  4,  Bickerstaffe, 
St.  Plelen’s  ;  W.  L.  Shaw,  glass  merchant,  Shaw-street,  St.  Helen’s  ; 
J.  H.  Goldsmith,  journalist,  Glossop,  Derby  ;  A.  E.  Richardson, 
billposter,  69,  Great  Norbury-street,  Plyde,  Cheshire ;  G.  Pearson, 
jun.,  coal  agent,  Villiers  House,  Carrier-lane,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ; 
J.  Robinson,  solicitor,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

Art  in  Advertising  Association  (Limited). — This  association 
proposes  so  elevate  and  refine  the  character  and  influence  of  pictorial 
and  other  advertisements  by  supplying  highly  artistic  designs  and  con¬ 
ceptions.  It  was  registered  on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^3,000, 
in  £i  shares.  The  subscribers  are  : — *E.  B.  Nash,  artist,  105, 
Gloucester  road,  100  shares  ;  Mrs.  H.  Ratcliff,  widow,  3,  Cheyne- 
gard.ens,  S.W.,  i  ;  *Mrs.  T.  G.  Smith,  27,  Perham-road,  West 
Kensington,  100  ;  Major  M.  E.  Smith,  27,  Perham-road,  West 
Kensington,  i  ;  *H.  Maxwell,  merchant,  3,  Cheyne-gardens,  100  ; 
Mrs.  L.  Phillott,  27,  Perham-road,  W.,  i  ;  A.  F.  Denniston,  clerk, 
13,  Burlington-road,  Kilburn,  i.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an 
asterisk  are  the  first  directors. 

North  and  East  London  Press  Company  (Li.mited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  1st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in 
£i  shares,  to  acquire  from  Mr.  James  Drake  Digby  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  North  and  East  London  Press,  and  to  carry  on  the  same  at 
107,  New  North-road. 

Glamorgan  Billposting  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^2,000,  in  ^'5  shares, 
to  trade  as  advertisers,  billposters,  and  distributors.  The  solicitor  to 
the  company  is  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Jones,  of  Cardiff. 

Catholic  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  regisjered  on  the  20th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;!f'4,ooo, 
divided  into  Soo  shares  of  £^  each,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  and  general  publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
e.ich  taken  one  share,  are  : — E.  Pyke,  J.P.,  Preston  ;  A.  P.  Mooney, 
B.A.,  Preston;  Thomas  Preston,  J.P.,  Lancaster;  W.  F.  Anderton, 
J.P.,  Haighton  ;  J.  Mercer,  J.  P. ,  Preston;  B.  Butler,  draper, 
Preston  ;  J.  Craven,  tea  merchant,  Chorley  ;  R.  Myerscroft,  provision 
merchant,  Preston  ;  R.  PL  Smith,  tea  dealer,  Preston.  Registered 
without  special  articles. 

“North  London  Echo”  Company  (Limited).  This  company 
was  registered  on  the  3rd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;,f'i,ooo,  in  los. 
shares,  to  acquire  the  local  newspaper  called  the  North  London  Echo, 
The  first  directors  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Burrows,  J.  J.  Dunville  Botterell, 
and  William  Rendell.  The  solicitors  of  the  company  are  Messrs. 
Botterell  and  Roche,  of  loi,  Leadenhall-street, 


It  is  intimated  that  the  directors  of  H.  Spicer  &  Co.  (Limited), 
have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  warrants  for  which  have  been  posted. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  Globe  Association  (Limited), 
a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  was  declared. 

The  Financial  News  Company  is  in  voluntary  liquidation  with  a 
view  to  reconstruction,  and  a  new  company  has  been  formed  under 
the  title  of  the  Financial  News  (Limited),  to  take  over  the  property. 

The  directors  of  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton,  in  their  annual 
report,  recommend  a  further  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
distribution  of  ii^  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  sum  of  ;^i44will  remain 
to  be  carried  forward,  after  placing  ;^500  to  reserve. 

At  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  December  12,  the  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  ofMessrs.  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  (Limited),  printers  and  publishers, 
Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.  C. ,  was  held.  The  report  presented  by 
the  directors  showed  that  the  net  profit  of  the  year’s  business  had  been 
;^9,5ii,  of  which  amount  £^,^10^^  was  available  for  dividend,  which 
was  declared  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  both  the 
ordinary  and  preference  shares  ;  this  would  absorb  ;^6,400,  and  the 
balance  of  ;i^i,204  would  be  carried  to  the  new  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  meeting  was  of  a  very  cordial  and  unanimous  character,  and  the 
chairman  (Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul)  remarked  with  gratification  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  company  had  just  recently  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  printing  and  publishing  for  the  Government  Parliamentary 
Debates  that  for  centuries  past  have  been  identified  with  the  name  of 
Hansard. 

- -  ^  - 


CoNTZEN. — Prof.  Dr.  H.  Contzen  died  on  December  14,  at  Brom¬ 
berg,  aged  53  years. 

Cornwall. — On  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cornwall,  the  head  of  the 
well-known  printing  firm  of  Cornwall  &  Sons.  Deceased  was  58 
years  of  age. 

CaT-MUR. — We  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  his  72nd  year,  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Catmur,  who  expired  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  4th  inst.,  at 
his  residence  in  Ebury -street.  Mr.  Catmur  had  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Morning  Post,  and  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  he  has  attended  receptions,  weddings,  and  other 
ceremonies  on  behalf  of  that  journal.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  caused  him  to  be  a  much  valued  member  of  the 
staff. 

Dunphy. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Dunphy,  one  of  the  best  known  of  London  journalists.  For  upwards 
of  forty  years  Mr.  Dunphy  was  a  member  of  the  literary  staff  of  the 
Morning  Post ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  wrote  the 
Parliamentary  summary,  and  represented  the  Post  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Fie  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1861.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  his  68th 
year,  is  lamented  by  a  wide  circle  of  personal,  professional,  and 
political  friends. 

Ferogio. — The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  84,  of  Fortune 
Ferogio,  a  painter  and  decorator  of  considerable  merit,  whose  water¬ 
colours,  pastels,  and  enamels  figured  at  nearly  all  exhibitions. 
Between  1840  and  1848,  the  period  of  his  greatest  fecundity,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  great  many  lithographs,  courses  of  drawings,  and  picture 
albums  on  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sardinia. 

Hamelin. — The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Ernest  Hamelin,  printer 
and  editor,  of  Montpellier,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Printers  at  Paris, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Roumania. 

Kleinsteuber. — Dr.  Herm  Kleinsteuber,  editor,  died  at  Leipsig,  on 
December  16,  aged  63. 

Mould. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  Mould,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Parliamentary  reporting  staff  of  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Standard  for  nearly  half-a-century.  Mr.  Mould  had  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  75  years,  but  he  was  in  the  active  and  efficient 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
he  retired,  not  from  any  failure  in  his  general  health,  but  from  inter¬ 
mittent  deafness,  which  had  shortly  before  begun  to  afflict  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  wide  literary  tastes,  and  he  witnessed  from 
his  seat  in  the  Gallery  the  greatest  Parliamentary  debates  and  scenes 
of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Murray. — Recently,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray, 
whose  name  was  well  known  in  Glasgow  many  years  ago  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  development  of  the  popular  “Murray’s  Time-Tables.” 
Mr.  Murray,  who  had  long  been  in  failing  health  and  almost  blind, 
was  not  a  mere  compiler  of  time-tables.  He  travelled  about  a  great 
deal  on  the  West  Coast,  and  was  the  earliest  to  make  the  public  ac¬ 
quainted,  through  the  medium  of  handbooks,  with  the  beauties  not 
only  of  the  Clyde  and  its  vicinity,  but  of  Scotland  generally,  regarding 
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which  he  wrote  a  book  called  “  Scotland  Described.”  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  local  journals.  In  1866  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
began  the  publication  of  reprints  of  standard  works,  continuing  in  this 
department  for  a  dozen  years. 

Partington. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Partington,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Partington  &  Co.,  advertising  agents. 

Pearse. — January  4.  at  12,  Pleathcote-street,  Gray’s-inn,  William 
Henry  Pearse  (of  the  Standard  newspaper),  aged  39,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Janies  Pearse,  of  Andover. 

Payne. — Mr.  David  Payne,  of  the  firm  of  Payne  &  Sons,  Otle}^ 
died  recently.  As  originator  of  one  of  the  great  printers’  engineering 
houses  which  have  helped  to  make  Otley  what  it  is  to  day,  Mr.  Payne 
was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  town,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.,  and 
was  attended  by  almost  all  the  hands  employed  by  the  firm  of  Payne  & 
.Sons,  and  strong  contingents  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson 
&  Son,  Fieldhouse,  Crossfield,  &  Co.,  John  Elliott,  Son,  &  Co.,  and 
from  the  “Bremner”  works. 

Routledge. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  George  Routledge, 
head  of  the  firm  of  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  publishers,  Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Deceased,  who  was  in  his  77th  year,  was  born  at 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland,  in  1812,  and  after  an  apprenticeship  to 
Mr.  Thurnam,  of  Carlisle,  proceeded  to  London  in  1833,  where  he 
procured  employment  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  8:  Cradock, 
of  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  Before  long  he  started  the  business  with 
which  his  name  has  been  so  prominently  associated.  He  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  his  native  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  in  1882-3.  Mr.  Routledge 
has  been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  so  that  his  demise  was  not 
altogether  unexpected. 

Sever. — Mr.  Charles  Sever  died  at  his  residence  at  Cheetham, 
Manchester,  on  the  3rd  ult.  The  deceased  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
well-known  printing  establishment  in  Old  Millgate,  and  was  born  at 
York  in  1807,  and  in  1820  he  was  adopted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
George  Cave,  printer,  of  Manchester,  and  served  a  seven  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  business  which  Mr.  Cave  carried  on.  In  1830,  Mr.  Sever 
became  the  sub-editor  and  reporter  of  the  Alanchester  and  Salford 
Advertiser.  In  this  post  Mr.  Sever  remained  several  years,  and  in 
1836  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Cave,  and  when  his  partner 
died  in  1862,  continued  the  business  himself.  Mr.  Sever  took  for 
many  years  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  served  in 
several  public  offices  with  great  efficiency. 

Zelle. — On  December  13,  in  Berlin,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Redaction  of  the  Post,  M.  lig.  Zelle,  aged  69. 
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[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.'] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — December. 

^7i7t3- — Bloom,  B.,  and  Fishbein,  D.,  I.ondon.  Printing  and  cutting 
labels,  wrappers,  and  the  like,  at  one  operation.  4. 

17,766. — Caldwell,  W.  IL,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  5. 

1 7)769- — Edward,  E.,  a  communication  from  A.  Barthez,  of  France. 
Improvements  in  printing  and  stamping  machines.  5. 

17)79*- — Donnelly,  A.  G.,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  5. 

*7)976-— Parrett,  G. ,  London.  Improvements  in  the  means  and 
method  of  distributing  news.  8. 

*7)996- — Longley,  Jf.,  Ashmore,  F.  T.  P.,  Phillips,  T. ,  London. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  adhesive  postal  handbills, 
circulars,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  the  like,  and  in  advertising  in 
conjunction  with  the  supplying  of  the  same.  10. 

10,058. — Justice,  P.  M.,  a  communication  from  L.  Dow  and  D. 
Powers,  of  the  United  States.  Improvements  in  type-distributing 
machines,  ii. 

18,159. — Dickinson,  IL  Y.,  London.  Improvements  in  type¬ 
writers.  12. 

*8, *74- — -Stickings,  G.  F.,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  employed 
therein.  12. 

18,350. — Wallach,  H.,  and  Berndt,  L.,  London.  Apparatus  for  trans¬ 
ferring  prints  or  images  from  plane  surfaces  to  metal  rollers.  15. 

*8)392- — Ainsworth,  W.,  London.  Improvements  in  the  method  and 
apparatus  for  printing  paper  bags  in  connection  with  paper  bag- 
making  machines.  17. 

18,580. — Phillips,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  num¬ 
bering  cheques  or  tickets,  and  for  analogous  purposes.  19. 

18,809. — Gillies,  Liverpool.  New  or  improved  appliance  for  holding 
and  displaying  newspaper  contents  bills,  advertisements,  placards, 
and  the  like.  24. 


18,835. — Cordeaux,  W.,  Doncaster.  An  improved  method  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  printing  copies  of  writing,  music,  drawings,  and  plans, 
from  negatives  in  relief  on  tinfoil  or  thin  metallic  sheets.  24. 

18,856. — Sheffield,  G.  V.,  and  Lowenstein,  M.  Improvements  in 
printing  telegraphs.  24. 

18,931. — Yates,  T.,  Halifax.  Improvements  in  type  for  printing,  and 
in  apparatus  and  appliances  to  be  employed  for  setting,  adjusting, 
and  distributing  type.  28. 

*8,955- — Hall,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  type¬ 
writers.  28. 

*8,999. — Brownlie,  W.,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
or  colour-printing  and  finishing  of  paper  show-cards,  trade  tickets, 
and  suchlike  business  advertising  leaflets.  29. 

*9,059. — Black,  J.  M.,  London. — Improvements  in  machines  for 
printing  numbers  and  the  like.  31. 


Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra, 

1887. 

*7,974- — Thompson,  W.  P.  Type-writers  .  iid. 

1888. 

202. — Thompson,  W.  P.  Dies  for  wood  type,  &c .  8d. 

524. — Farmer,  E.  H.  Photo-mechanical  printing .  6d. 

1,146. — Hawke,  F.,  and  Ford,  C.  J.  Producing  water¬ 
mark  designs  on  paper  .  8d. 

*,307-— Seage,  E.,  and  others.  P'asteners  for  printers’ 

tapes,  &c .  8d. 

1,551. — Payne,  F.  P'eeding  paper  to  printing  machines  ...  8d. 

1,594. — Gestetner,  D.  Obtaining  multiple  copies  of  type 

and  autographic  writing .  6d. 

2,066. — Lagerman,  A.  Justifying  printing  forms  .  is.  id. 

7,149. — Smith,  G.  IL  Producing  manifold  copies,  &c.  ...  6d. 

12,687. — Robert,  C.  W.  J.  L.  Filigranes  for  water-marking 

paper  .  4d. 

*3-378. — Winder,  R.  Type-distributing  machinery  .  6d. 

14,529. — Thompson,  W.  P.  Type-founding  machines  .  8d. 

14,981. — Hutchinson,  R.  R.  Actuating  printing  machinery 

by  an  electric  current,  &c .  8d, 
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Coptc0  of  QUonf^. 


R.  JUSTICE  NORTH  maintained,  the 
other  day,  the  doctrine  that  newspaper 
proprietors  are  entitled  to  the  copy¬ 
right  in  articles  for  the  writing  of  which 
they  have  paid.  The  question  arose  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  proprietors 
of  The  Cojn7nercial  Compendium^  Stubbs 
Weekly  Gazette^  and  Perry's  Gazette^ 
against  the  Devon  and  Exeter  News¬ 
paper  Company.  These  three  papers,  as  is  well  known,  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  business  men  information  as 
to  the  position  of  persons  with  whom  they  may  have  to 
deal.  To  collect  this,  two  men  have  been  employed  and 
duly  paid,  and  they  have  provided,  amongst  other  matter, 
lists  of  deeds  of  arrangement  which  have  been  entered 
into  by  debtors.  Some  time  ago  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Daily  Gazette^  a  newspaper  belonging  to  the 
defendant  company,  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  so  much  of 
these  lists  as  applied  to  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Cornwall.  To  make  sure  of  the  source  from  which  they  were 
got,  the  plaintiffs  inserted  a  few  bogus  names,  and  when  these  ap¬ 
peared  forthwith  in  the  western  contemporary,  they  took  proceed¬ 
ings  to  protect  their  copyright.  The  defendants  pleaded  that  the 
lists,  while  certainly  copied,  were  not  copied  from  any  of  the 
plaintiffs’  papers,  but  from  a  circular  published  by  the  London 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Trade.  This  evasion,  however, 
did  not  much  advance  their  case,  for  it  turned  out  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  was  practically  identical  with  the  Commercial  Com¬ 
pendium,  being  a  re-issue  of  it  under  a  new  name  and  to  a 
limited  number  of  subscribers,  among  whom  were  the  defen¬ 
dant  company.  Moreover,  it  was  issued  to  them  on  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  published.  The 
defendants  raised  in  succession  various  points  in  bar  of  the 
plaintiffs’  claim  to  copyright  in  the  matter,  for  which  they  had 
thus  arranged  and  paid  ;  happily,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
with  uniform  want  of  success.  Of  these  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  was  that  there  had  been  no  registration  of  the  pro¬ 


prietors  of  the  papers  of  the  plaintiffs  under  the  Newspaper 
Libel  and  Registration  Act  of  1881,  and  that  this  was  essential  to 
the  right  of  action.  But  Mr.  Justice  North  held  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proprietors’  copyright,  and  did 
not  prejudice  their  right  to  protect  it  against  infringement. 
The  time-honoured  plea  that  the  matter  copied  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  was  but  small  was  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  remark 
that  they  had  all  they  wanted  for  their  purpose. 

♦ 

The  Queen’s  Bench  Division  gave  judgment  last  month  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  candidates  for  County  Councils 
had  inadvertently  infringed  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  sought  to  be  relieved  from  the 
statutory  consequences.  In  every  instance  but  one,  where  the 
candidate  had  circulated  a  libel  upon  his  opponent  without  the 
name  of  any  printer  or  publisher,  the  Court  exercised  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament,  and  granted 
the  application.  But  as  Baron  Huddleston  gave  notice  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  not  be  so  lenient  in  future,  a  great 
many  people  are  interested  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  the  Act  of  1884  forbids.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  laymen,  as  Baron  Huddleston  acknowledged,  to 
find  their  way  about  the  various  sections  of  the  different  Acts 
which  regulate  elections  for  County  Councils.  A  glance  at  the 
7Sth  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  which  fills  four 
pages  of  an  octavo  volume,  may  well  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
For  here  if  is  that  twenty-seven  sections  of  other  enactments 
are  incorporated  by  reference,  and  any  one  of  them  may  con¬ 
tain  a  pit-fall  for  the  unwary.  This  system  of  legislation, 
which,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  one  Act  without  reading  the  whole  Statute- 
book,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  But,  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts,  as  distinct  from  their 
framework,  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found.  The  errors 
into  which  the  fifty  applicants  to  the  High  Court  had  chiefly 
fallen  were  only  three.  One  was  the  payment  of  election 
agents,  another  was  holding  meetings  in  places  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  third  was  issuing  bills 
without  the  name  of  some  responsible  printer  or  publisher. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts,  both  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
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cipal,  one  passed  in  1883,  the  other  in  1884,  have  proved  most 
efficient  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  electoral  corruption, 
which  ten  years  ago  was  rampant  in  this  country,  is  now  a 
very  rare  offence  indeed. 

♦  ^  ❖ 

With] the  present  month  the  “new  departure”  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reporting  is  to  come  into  force.  In  the  old  days  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  and  the  famous  “  Hansard  ”  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  their  reports.  The 
survivor  in  the  struggle  was  “  Hansard,”  a  name  which  has 
justly  become  celebrated,  and  is  a  household  word  in  the 
mouths  of  all  to  whom  English  politics  are  interesting.  This 
famous  publication  was  divided  into  three  sections — the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  and  two  series  of  debates.  Of  these  two  series 
the  first  began  in  1803,  and  the  second,  which  began  in  1820, 
has  been  continued  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  present  day. 
For  many  years  various  departments  of  the  public  service  took 
“Hansard”;  but  it  was  not  until  1857  that  the  Government 
undertook  to  purchase  a  fixed  number  of  copies — at  first  100, 
and  afterwards  120 — at  the  current  price  of  ;!f]5  each.  This  was 
an  indirect  and,  as  it  was  soon  thought,  an  insufficient  en¬ 
couragement.  After  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  the  debates  them¬ 
selves  extended,  and  the  public  interest  in  them  increased  ; 
and  there  was  a  desire,  both  in  official  and  other  quarters,  that 
the  reports  should  also  be  extended  to  Committees  and  other 
Parliamentary  details  which  had  been  previously  only  slightly 
dealt  with.  In  1877,  therefore.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  entered  into  the  first  subvention 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hansard,  by  which  a  grant  of  ^3,000  a 
year  was  made,  on  condition  of  full  reports  of  the  kind  referred 
to  being  included  in  the  publication.  The  work  continued  to 
expand,  and  in  1880  the  subvention  was  raised  to  ^4,000  a 
year.  This,  again,  was  supposed  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  1881 
the  agreement  which  has  just  terminated  was  effected.  By 
this  arrangement,  instead  of  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  the 
Government  was  to  pay  to  Mr.  Hansard  £^00  per  volume  for 
all  the  volumes  published  during  the  year,  continuing,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  copies  for  the  public 
service.  Under  these  terms  the  amounts  granted  have  varied, 
but  they  have  always  been  considerable — ranging,  including 
the  price  of  the  volumes  purchased,  from  in  1881,  which 

was  the  lowest,  to  £6,64^  in  the  year  1887,  which  was  the 
highest. 

+ 

The  general  tenour  of  the  objections  to  the  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hansard  was  that  as  tire  amount  of  subsidy  which 
ought  to  be  paid  had  never  in  any  way  been  tested  by  competi¬ 
tion,  the  public  had  no  guarantee  that  it  had  obtained  its 
money’s  worth.  After  some  years  of  agitation,  debate,  and 
inquiry,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed 
in  March  last.  There  was  an  interesting  question  to  decide  at 
starting — whether  there  should  be  an  official  report  published, 
or  whether  some  arrangement  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  made 
with  Mr.  Hansard  should  be  adopted,  and  its  execution  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  public  competition.  The  last  process  was  resolved 
upon,  and,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  having 
been  adopted,  it  has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  Messrs. 
MacRae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  (Limited)  of  a  contract  under 
which  they  agree  to  publish  the  debates  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down,  without  any  contribution  whatever  from  the 
Government. 

♦  ♦ 

So  far  the  action  of  those  who  objected  to  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  justified.  There  must  be  some  risk 
in  disturbing  a  system  which  has  been  in  operation  so  long, 
and  under  which  so  much  experience  has  been  gained, 
and  so  much  work  done  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  at 
first  the  new  machine  may  not  work  so  smoothly  as  the  old 
one.  But  all  reasonable  precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken 
to  ensure  efficiency.  The  weight  of  the  paper,  the  size  of  the 
volumes,  the  character  of  the  type,  and  the  methods  of  publica¬ 
tion  are  all  carefully  stipulated.  The  firm  which  has  accepted 
the  contract  includes  among  its  directors  men  well  known  in 
the  publishing  world,  and  whose  experience  must  be  valuable. 
As  to  the  fulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  reports,  that  also 
is  the  subject  of  many  provisions  in  the  contract.  Every  speech 
delivered,  either  in  the  House  or  in  Committee,  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third  of  its  length  as  delivered. 


The  contractors  are  to  furnish  proofs  of  every  speech  to  the 
member  who  made  it,  and  are  to  give  him  two  days  in  which 
to  make  corrections.  There  will  be  a  mark  assigned  to  every 
speech  the  proof  of  which  has  been  returned  by  the  member, 
so  that  the  public  will  be  able  to  properly  fix  responsibility  for 
all  statements  made  in  Parliament.  As  to  price,  that  is  arranged 
for,  with  regard  to  two  editions.  One  edition  is  to  be  issued  in 
daily  parts,  without  covers,  and  one  in  book  form  bound  in 
paper  boards,  and  each  volume  to  contain  g5o  pages.  'I'he 
price  of  the  daily  sheet  is  not  to  exceed  one  shilling,  and  that  of 
each  full  volume  is  not  to  be  more  than  five  guineas.  Thus  a 
new  departure  is  taken,  which  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest ;  for,  whilst  it  manifests  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
printing  world,  it  is  of  high  importance  from  a  national  and 
historic  point  of  view.  Whether  anybody  —  excepting  the 
speakers  and  those  who  desire  to  confute  them — will  read  the 
volumes  when  they  are  published  is  quite  another  matter. 

“Mark  Twain”  has  been  an  active  benefactor  to  the 
printers — putting  as  much  money  into  their  pockets  as  any 
man  alive,  perhaps.  He  has  found  employment  for  myriads  in 
England  and  America,  which  is  the  best  form  of  benevolence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  entertained  them  with  honest 
and  ingenious  fun.  But  these  services  will  be  forgotten  with  a 
vengeance,  if  all  reports  be  true.  It  is  said  that  he  has  invented 
a  type-setter,  which,  worked  by  one  individual,  will  perform  the 
work  of  six  men,  and  perform  it  better  than  the  most  skilful 
compositor,  can  do.  Besides  setting  type,  it  will  “  distribute,” 
and  insert  the  “  spaces  ”  in  eleven  different  “  thicknesses.” 
Mr.  Clement  writes  with  enthusiasm,  “The  death-warrant  of 
all  other  type-setting  machines  in  the  world  w'as  signed  at  2.40 
this  afternoon,  when  that  first  line  was  shot  through  the 
machine,  and  came  out  perfectly  spaced  and  justified  !  ” 
Certainly,  if  this  prove  to  be  exact,  the  death-warrant  of  things 
more  valuable  than  type-setting  machines  was  signed  at  the 
same  moment.  An  antique,  interesting,  and  dignified  handi¬ 
craft  received  the  stroke  of  doom.  But  our  authority  is  Mr. 
'Mark  Twain  himself,  and  printers  may  find  consolation  in 
remembering  that  he  is  a  professional  humorist  of  the  most 
desperate  character. 

.{.  4.  4. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
for  the  December  quarter  of  1888  shows  the  following  figures  : 
Balance  brought  forward,  ^2,270. 6s.  5d.,  income,  ;^3,3o6.  4s.  id., 
total,  .£5,576.  los.  6d.  ;  expenditure,  ;£2,884.  7s.  id.  ;  invest¬ 
ment,  £2,500;  balance  carried  forward,  £192.  3s.  5d.  Un¬ 
employed  relief  absorbed  £1,430.  4s.  lod.,  to  962  recipients  in 
2,926  reliefs;  superannuation  allowances  were  £290.  is.; 
emigration  grants,  £26;  funeral  aid,  £300.  13s.  4d.  ;  law 
charges  and  strike  pay  amount  to  £299.  8s.  4d.  The  total 
funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to  £22,692.  3s.  56.,  being  an 
increase  on  the  quarter  of  £421.  17s.  The  number  of  members 
is  7,400.  Three  annuitants  have  died  during  the  quarter  ; 
twenty  other  members  have  died,  and  four  members  have 
emigrated.  The  unemployed  relief  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  corresponding  period  for  1887.  Three  ballots  have 
taken  place  during  the  quarter— viz.,  for  allowing  three 
shillings  per  sitting  to  the  committee  ;  in  favour  of  an  eight 
hours  working  day  ;  and  in  favour  of  obtaining  such  eight-hour 
day  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  second  ballot  upon  the  eight  hours  question  recently 
taken  by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  has  produced  a 
very  different  result  to  that  of  last  May,  Then  there  was  a 
majority  against  the  proposition  of  973,  while  the  later  ballot 
shows  610  in  favour  of  it.  The  question  therefore  appears  to 
be  ripening,  and  we  may  expect  some  effort  at  legislation 
before  long,  especially  as  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  the 
majority  is  still  more  striking.  Last  May  the  majority  against 
legislation  was  2,006,  while  now  the  majority  in  favour  is  1,017. 

4.  4.  4. 

In  the  event  of  the  eight  hours  working-day  becoming  an 
established  fact,  we  may  expect  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  compositors.  This  would  be  accomplished  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  now  in  employ¬ 
ment,  as  the  reduction  of  hours  means  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay.  Those  who  advocate  the  change  must  therefore 
be  credited  with  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and 
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we  should  be  glad  if  the  result  justified  their  self-sacrifice. 
But  would  it  ?  Would  not  the  trade  get  gradually  filled  up 
again,  and  another  plethora  of  workmen  create  a  demand  for 
still  further  reduction  of  hours  ?  We  fear  this  would  be  the 
result,  although  of  course  it  would  take  some  years  to  bring  it 
about.  The  fact  is  there  is  a  constant  over-production  of 
workers  going  on  (not  in  our  trade  only,  but  in  all  trades),  and 
a  more  drastic  remedy  seems  necessary  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
gested  labour  markets.  But  where  is  that  remedy  to  be 
found  ?  We  cannot  suggest  one,  unless  it  be  some  large 
national  scheme  of  colonisation,  or  a  thorough  dealing  with 
the  land  question. 

❖  'F  4* 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  of  January  are 
again  favourable,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
trade  is  really  improving.  Export  of  books  exceeds  last  year 
by  ,^12,000  ;  stationery  by  1 2,000  ;  and  paper  by  ^19,000. 
Foreign  paper  imported  is  ,!^S,5oo  more.  A  continuance  of  this 
increase  during  all  the  months  of  the  year  would  make  a  very 
distinct  impi'ession  upon  our  trades,  and  we  sincerely  trust  it 
may  come  about. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 

cwt.  £ 

Jan .  1889  10,582  91,174 

,,  1888  8,836  79,oi6 

,,  1887  8,735  79,093 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 


J-in . 

1889  . 

74,642 

1888  . 

62,590 

59,653 

5  )  . . 

1887  . 

The  following  figures  show 

the  value  shipped  to  the  various 

countries  during  the  month 

in  each  of  the  three 

years. 

18S9. 

IS88. 

18S7. 

Germany  . 

6,280  ... 

7,092 

...  5,180 

France  . . 

2,005  ••• 

2,170 

...  3,919 

United  States . 

7,005  ... 

4,120 

...  5,286 

British  East  Indies  . 

10,273  ■■■ 

7,776 

6,660 

Australasia . 

18,980  ... 

17,750 

...  11,444 

British  North  America... 

I,2C9  ... 

1,528 

1,755 

Other  countries . 

28,890  ... 

22,152 

...  25,409 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt.  £ 

Jan .  1889  .  95,64s  165,667 

,,  1888  .  85,299  146,752 

„  1887  .  56,721  105,448 

I.MPORT  OF  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


cwt. 

1889  ... 

...  146,949  ••• 

...  131,809 

1888  ... 

...  136,465 

126,362 

1887  ... 

...  105,177  ... 

...  113,498 

Our  contemporary,  Der  Stereotypcm-,  says: — In  stereotyping  zinc 
etchings  a  very  wet  mould,  free  from  creases,  is  recommended.  If 
ready-made  flong  be  used  it  should  be  allowed  to  lie  for  twenty  minutes 
in  cold  water,  then  carefully  dried  between  blotting-paper,  and  beaten 
in.  Those  who  prepare  their  own  matrices  should  mix  the  matrix- 
pow'der,  or  chalk,  with  cold  water  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  and 
spread  it  thickly  on  the  paper,  beating  continually,  but  lightly,  with  a 
soft  brush.  All  zinc  etchings  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  paraffin 

1  efore  stereotyping,  and  also  woodcuts  which  are  to  be  stereotyped. 
Old  woodcuts  and  etchings  which  are  covered  with  hard,  dried  ink, 
must  be  laid  face  down  in  paraffin  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  otherwise 
the  stereotype  will  not  be  a  success. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  funniest  misinterpretations  of  a  telegraph 
puzzle  on  record.  A  leading  Australian  journal  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  cable  item  : — “Mr.  Chamberlain  characterised  the  Bill  as  merely 
a  phase  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  compared  Mr.  Parnell’s  demands 
to  ihe  voracity  of  a  Tyrone  lobster.”  This  extraordinary  utterance 
gave  rise  to  some  comment,  and  it  was  remarked  incidentally  that 
lobsters  are  not  among  the  natural  products  of  Tyrone.  It  turned  out 
that  a  sporting  item,  “  Newmarket  Handicap — Veracity,  i;  Tyrone, 

2  ;  Lobster,  3  ;  ”  had  immediately  followed  the  political  news,  and 
been  ingeniously  incorporated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  by  the 
telegram-editor. 


Alois  Senefelder. 

ACTOR,  AUTHOR,  AND  INVENTOR. 

S  there  anything  peculiar  about  the 
history  of  inventors  ?  we  would  like 
to  ask,  for  on  searching  their  annals 
we  rarely  find  incidents  of  their 
lives  recorded  having  reference  to 
their  specialty  of  mind.  We 
would  also  like  to  ask,  tvhere  in 
the  temple  of  Fame  are  they 
placed,  or  are  they  admitted  within 
its  coveted  portals  at  all  ?  Great 
statesmen,  great  soldiers,  and 
latterly  great  authors  find  prominent  positions,  but  great 
inventors,  men  wdro  have  done  much  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  whose  services  bless  the  cottage  as  w^ell  as  the 
palace  for  all  time, — these  like  ghosts  stalk  the  world 
w'ithout  a  resting-place,  waiting  for  the  advanced  times  when 
intrinsic  worth  shall  be  honoured,  when  the  improver  of  the 
ploughshare  shall  be  respected,  and  the  contriver  of 
■weapons  of  destruction  shall  be  forgotten.  The  ever- 
memorable  Victorian  era  of  human  history  is  rapidly 
passing  through  developing  experiences  unparalleled 
heretofore,  and  if  any  feature  of  the  changes  be  more 
prominent  than  another  it  is  that  of  reality  wdrich  is 
superseding  delusion. 

Permit  us  now  to  lead  forth  into  the  broad  noon-day 
light  one  original,  ivho  quietly  slipped  out  of  life  unnoticed, 
yethavingdonehisday’swork,  seeminglysmall  atthe  time,  but 
which,  as  he  clearly  foresaw,  had  great  results, — one  who,  if 
he  was  not  as  great  in  the  sense  of  a  Watt,  a  Priestley,  or  an 
Arkwright,  was  the  creator  of  an  art  contributing  much  to 
the  refinement,  gratification,  and  culture  of  the  civilised 
world.  We  speak  of  Alois  Senefelder,  the  inventor  of 
lithography.  If  he  is  not  deserving  a  place  amongst  the 
names  of  the  great,  he  is  at  least  deserving  the  reverence  of 
those  who  practise,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
art ;  and,  though  w'e  cannot  now  help  to  smooth  his  rugged 
pathway,  w’e  can  at  least  try  to  honour  his  memory. 

Alois  Senefelder  w^as  the  one  and  only  inventor  of 
lithography.  To  him  exclusively  and  indisputably  must  be 
accorded  this  honourable  distinction.  In  typography 
Guttenberg,  Faust,  Schoeffer,  and  others,  can  claim  shares 
in  their  grand  invention.  Even  from  thousands  of  years  ago 
some  ingenious  Chinese  pigtail  might  fairly  claim  pre¬ 
cedence  for  his  block-stamping  ;  but  in  this  case  a  certain 
humble  man  comes  forth  from  his  retirement,  and  by  his 
genius  and  perseverance  produces  and  developes  an  art 
under  difficulties  which  to  most  men  w'ould  have  been 
insuperable. 

If  you  w'ere  in  old  Munich  and  found  yourself  somewhere 
near  the  Great  Market-place  (Schrawen  Platz),  and  groped 
your  way  down  from  it  amongst  the  stuccoed  tenements 
called  houses  (indicating  clearly  the  ta.ste  for  decoration  in 
that  city),  then  turning  into  one  narrower  and  still  more 
“decorated,”  and  more  irregular  in  form  and  size  than  the 
others,  having  the  appearance  of  being  all  wu’ndows  and 
doors,  and  free  from  any  awning  or  blinds  to  protect  its 
residents  from  the  blazing  sun,  which  during  tlie  long 
summer  months  pours  down  its  fiercest  rays  on  this  un¬ 
protected  city, — down  this  street,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  lived  a  busy,  motley  group  of  artists  and 
artisans,.as  Solomon  would  say,  “  cunning  workers  in  brass 
and  iron,”  as  well  as  with  the  precious  metals.  There  were 
workers  in  enamel,  engravers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
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et  hoc  genus  onine.  Not  a  floor  but  was  alive  with  the  hum 
of  art-industry,  mixed  at  intervals  with  the  scrape  of  the 
catgut  and  the  blast  of  the  saxehorn, — a  wonderfully 
heterogeneous  mixture.  Down  this  street,  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  above  described,  might  be  seen  a  young  man 
with  lurid  eyes  and  bristling  black  hair,  busy  puzzling  his 
brains  over  some  pieces  of  metal  and  stone,  and  having 
sundry  bottles  of  chemicals  and  other  auxiliaries  in 
crowded  confusion  before  him.  Who  was  he,  and  what 
was  he  about  ?  Certainly  he  was  neither  jeweller,  engraver, 
nor  sculptor ;  nor  was  he  a  maker  of  anything,  for  nothing 
could  be  seen  either  in  progress  or  completion.  He  was 
only  a  poor  actor  called  “  Senefelder,”  vainly  endeavouring 
to  discover  some  cheap  mode  of  printing  so  as  to  produce 
some  plays  he  had  written,  and  thus  avoid  the  heavy 
expense  of  type. 

The  son  of  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich, 
young  Senefelder  desired  to  follow  his  father’s  profession, 
but  was  prevented  from  so  doing  l)y  being  sent  to  the 
University  of  Ingoldstadt  to  study  “Jurisprudence,”  which 
his  father  considered  would  he  far  better  for  him  in  after¬ 
life  than  to  enter  on  the  career  of  anxiety,  labour,  and 
wretched  remuneration  such  as  he  had  known  the  stage  to 
be.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  preliminaries  of 
his  studies,  when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  them  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  had  to  return  to  Munich,  adopt 
his  father’s  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  help 
to  support  his  widowed  mother. 

By  this  time  he  had  written  a  few  plays,  some  of  which 
had  been  produced,  but  of  their  merit  we  hear  nothing. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  their  author  thought  much  more 
highly  of  them  than  did  the  public ;  and  our  young 
dramatist  had  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
time  might  come  when  he  would  be  appreciated.  His 
acting  might  not  be  of  the  highest  order,  he  thought,  but 
his  plays  were  ;  and,  to  present  these  plays  to  the  world,  he 
would  have  them  printed,  be  the  cost  what  it  might.  This 
resolve  was  the  cause  of  the  reader  ever  hearing  of  him. 

How  was  this  grand  idea  to  be  accomplished  ?  Printing 
was  f'nen  an  expensive  process,  and  he  had  not  a  florin  to 
begin  with.  But  it  must  be  done.  Who  can  tell  the 
power  of  the  will  ?  What  is  it  that  has  not  been  overcome 
by  it  ?  If  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  all  Europe  to  the 
Crusades, — if  Columbus,  alone  against  the  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice  craft,  and  power  of  Europe,  could  give  a  New  \Vorld 
to  the  Old,— surely  a  man  with  determination  and  even 
moderate  talents  should  by  some  means  be  able  to  produce 
a  few  sheets  of  printed  paper  which  would  be  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  importance  to  every  theatre,  a  source  of  income  to 
the  management,  a  cause  of  delight  to  the  public,  and, 
perchance,  the  stepping-stone  to  literary  fame  for  the 
producer. 

WTen  in  his  room,  surrounded  by  his  chemicals,  as  just 
described,  he  was  experimenting  with  metal  plates,  on 
which  he  had  drawn  letters  with  a  greasy  substance.  He 
found  that  by  subjecting  the  surface  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  acid,  which  did  not  affect  the  parts  written  on,  but 
which  destroyed  the  other  surface,  the  letters  were  left 
projecting  in  relief.  Though  somewhat  rough,  yet  for  a 
beginning  there  it  was ;  and  if  he  wrote  his  plays  on  metal 
plates  the  printing  process  would  be  simple,  and  his  plates 
would  be  permanent,  whereas  types  were  separated  after 
being  printed,  and  no  further  copies  could  be  taken  from 
them.  Here  he  saw  a  superiority  in  plate-printing  over 
type-printing ;  but  copper  and  metal  plates  were  costly 
materials,  and  he  had  no  money.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Munich  there  was  a  quarry,  in  which  a  soft  stone  called 
“  Kelnheim”  stone  was  to  be  found,  and  which  was  much  used 
for  decorative  purposes  in  New  Munich,  that  city  of  art.  Its 


grain  was  close,  its  colour  a  pale  yellow,  and  it  was  capable 
of  receiving  a  high  polish.  He  soon  possessed  himself  of  a 
piece  of  this  stone,  and  first  began  practising  writing  in 
reverse  (no  easy  undertaking)  with  some  greasy  compound 
for  ink,  and  was  soon  able  to  produce  a  clearly-written  line. 
He  tried  the  acids  on  the  stone,  and  found,  as  with  the 
metal,  that  they  ate  into  the  surface,  but  did  not  touch  the 
parts  protected  by  the  ink.  “  Eureka  !”  he  cried,  “  if  a  line, 
why  not  a  page?  If  a  page,  why  not  a  book  ?”  The  glow 
of  joy  which  the  inventor  feels  when  “  he  has  it  ”  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  emotion. 
“  Now,  I  can  print  my  plays  !  now  I  can  go  forward  !  I 
have  found  the  path  which  leads  through  the  richest  vine¬ 
yards  and  most  beautiful  gardens  ;  already  I  can  almost 
taste  their  fruits  and  smell  their  perfume,  the  distance  being 
so  short.” 

Well  may  we  excuse  the  sanguine  youth  who,  from  a 
little  base  of  reality,  erects  a  gorgeous  structure  of  fancy 
which  only  awaits  the  first  breath  of  adversity  to  prostrate 
all  before  the  heart-broken  dreamer.  The  inventor  had 
scarcely  enjoyed  his  first  gush  of  self-congratulation,  when 
a  voice  from  the  inner  room  was  heard  calling  to  him  to 
write  down  some  things  going  to  the  wash.  “Now,  mind 
take  it  down  as  I  give  it  you.”  Here  his  mother  enumerated 
sundry  articles, — shirts,  drawers,  neck-ties,  stockings,  &c., 
with  the  various  prices.  Senefelder  being  absorbed  in  his 
work,  turned  to  a  piece  of  the  soft  Kelnheim  stone  at  his 
elbow  which  was  nicely  polished,  and  to  save  time  in  look¬ 
ing  for  paper,  jotted  down  on  it  the  items  as  given  by  his 
mother,  until  he  had  leisure  to  copy  it  on  paper,  and  then 
continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  raised  characters  on  stone. 

Next  day,  wanting  a  fresh  slab,  he  thought  he  could  re¬ 
move  this  laundry  memorandum  and  use  the  stone  for 
something  else,  having  first  copied  it  on  paper.  But  in 
trying  to  obliterate  the  greasy  writing,  he  found  there  was 
an  indelible  stain  remaining  on  the  stone,  and  just  in  the 
characters  as  he  had  written  it.  He  tried  again  to  wash  it 
off  with  turpentine,  but  that  only  intensified  the  stain  ;  and 
by  rubbing  it  with  his  finger,  which  was  greasy,  he  blurred 
and  increased  the  stains  he  desired  to  remove.  A  thought 
then  occurred  to  him  to  apply  ink  to  the  stain,  and  try  an 
impression  on  paper ;  this  succeeded,  and  he  got  a  copy,  a 
veritable  copy,  in  reverse,  of  the  washing-hill ;  again  and 
again  he  produced  it  in  duplicate,  and  lithography  was 

DISCOVERED  ! 

Simple  as  this  crude  experiment  was,  it  was  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  when  Ave  consider  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  knoAAur  before.  The  delicate  sensitiveness  of  these 
stones  to  greasy  substances,  Avas  a  quality  Avhich  Senefelder 
saAV  could  be  utilized  in  many  Avays.  Whether  his  far- 
seeing  mind  grasped  anything  more  than  that  here  Avas 
something  to  rival  letter-press  printing,  Ave  Avill  not  say. 
It  is  presumable  that  not  the  faintest  idea  of  Avhat  is  noAV 
accomplished  by  lithography  then  entered  his  mind.  He 
only  saAV  that  his  grand  object  might  be  attained,  he  Avould 
be  able  to  print  his  plays ;  and  this  to  him  at  the  time  Avas 
the  more  important  matter. 

{To  be  co7itinued.') 


A  Place  for  Cuts. — The  too  common  practice  in  printing-offices 
of  dropping  cuts  and  stereos,  of  all  kinds  “  Avherever  it  comes  handy,” 
— on  top  of  racks,  in  sort  cases,  or  under  the  stone,—  is  not  only 
slovenly,  but  it  is  inconvenient  and  wasteful.  The  time  lost  in  hunt¬ 
ing  them  up  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  moderately  busy  office, 
Avould  soon. pay  for  a  cabinet  for  their  reception.  In  every  well-regu¬ 
lated  printing-office  there  should  be  a  suitable  receptacle  for  these 
blocks,  properly  labelled,  and,  if  catalogued  and  indexed,  so  much  the 
better.  If  the  cuts  aggregate  a  large  number,  a  cabinet,  especially 
made  if  need  be,  should  be  provided,  where  every  one  should  have  it 
appropriate  place,  to  be  kept  there  when  not  in  use. 
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Copperplate  Transfer  Ink. 

By  W.  D.  Richmond. 

( Conlinued from  f  age  5), 

R  the  ink,  procure  equal  quantities, 
say  three  or  four  ounces  of  each,  of 
tallow,  wax,  best  primrose  soap, 
shellac,  pitch,  and  litho  printing-ink 
(at  about  three  shillings  per  pound). 
Put  the  tallow  and  wax  into  the 
pan,  and  while  it  is  melting  cut  the 
soap  up  into  thin  slices.  Care  will 
be  necessary  in  adding  the  soap  on 
account  of  the  water  it  contains. 
Throw  in  one  piece  and  observe  what  happens.  By 
this  time  the  heat  attained  by  the  wax  and  tallow  will  much 
exceed  that  of  boiling  water,  consequently  the  soap  will, 
during  the  vaporisation  of  its  moisture,  hiss  and  splutter 
upon  the  top  of  the  hot  fat,  constantly  changing  its  place 
until  the  water  is  expelled.  Now,  if  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  soap  were  added  at  once  the  expulsion  of  water 
would  be  so  rapid  that  the  contents  of  the  pan  would  boil 
over  and  take  fire,  and  even  if  no  further  mischief  were 
done,  the  proportions  of  the  ink  would  be  so  altered  that 
it  would  be  best  to  clear  out  the  pan  and  begin  again.  By 
adding  the  soap  a  bit  or  two  at  a  time,  the  operation  is  kept 
under  control  and  there  is  no  danger.  By  the  time  the 
hissing  is  over  the  next  piece  may  be  added,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  fat.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  persons  to  shave  up  a  quantity  ot  soap 
some  months  previously  so  as  to  dry  it  as  much  as  possible 
before  use ;  but  it  hardly  seems  worth  doing,  because  it 
never  becomes  really  dry.  It  will  now  be  observed  that 
we  have  got  those  materials  into  the  pot  that  are  softest 
and  require  burning  to  harden  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  heat  carried  away  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  water  may  have  considerably  reduced  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture,  though,  if  the  fire  is  strong, 
the  heat  may  have  been  maintained,  but  in  either  case  the 
heating  must  be  continued  until  clouds  of  vapour  arise 
from  the  whole  surface.  Perhaps  the  beginner  should  not 
wait  quite  so  long  as  this  before  setting  fire  to  it,  or  he 
might  be  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  flame.  If  the 
operation  be  continued  too  long  before  setting  fire  to  the 
vapour,  it  may  ignite  spontaneously,  and  the  flame  be 
dangerously  high,  but  having  the  cover  at  hand  it  can  be 
immediately  extinguished  and  removed  from  the  fire  to  the 
hob.  Even  then,  if  the  cover  be  removed  too  soon,  the 
accession  of  fresh  air  may  again  set  it  on  fire.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  proceed  will  be  to  set  the  vapour  on  fire  as 
soon  as  it  will  burn.  Apply  a  red-hot  poker  to  it,  or  a 
lighted  piece  of  wood.  At  first  the  vapour  may  take  fire  and 
then  go  out  again.  This  shows  that  the  fluid  is  not  yet  hot 
enough.  After  a  few  trials  the  flame  will  burn  freely,  with 
a  flickering  motion,  and  will  rise  somewhat  higher  than  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  It  may  then  be  removed  to  the  hob, 
and  if  the  heat  be  right,  the  contents  will  continue  to  burn 
by  reason  of  the  flame  supplying  sufficient  heat  to  continue 
the  evolution  of  the  gas. 

A  question  often  arises  as  to  how  long  ink  should  be 
burnt.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  clear  that 
no  definite  time  can  be  stated  for  such  a  variable  operation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  volume  of  the  flame  is  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  combustion  going  on,  and,  unless  that 
volume  could  be  controlled  to  a  definite  one,  the  success  of 
the  operation  cannot  be  insured  by  merely  timing  the 
period  of  ignition.  The  height  of  the  flame  is  some  guide, 


but  even  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  breadth  of  the  containing  pan.  For  the 
amount  of  materials  mentioned  and  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be 
none  too  much,  and  may  not  be  enough.  If  during  that 
period  the  flame  should  decrease,  the  pan  must  be  placed 
on  the  fire  until  it  is  revived.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  become  too  fierce,  it  must  be  covered  up  for  a  few 
minutes,  which  will  put  it  out,  until  it  is  cooled  down  a 
little,  and,  if  upon  uncovering  it  takes  fire  again  spon¬ 
taneously,  it  must  be  re-covered.  In  this  manner  the 
laurning  may  be  controlled  and  the  mass  brought  to  what 
is  required.  A  piece  of  stout  wire,  bent  at  the  end,  may 
be  now  dipped  into  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  mixture  may 
be  dropped  upon  a  plate  or  similar  cool  surface.  When 
quite  cold  the  sample  may  be  examined  for  hardness,  when 
if  it  be  too  soft  the  burning  operation  may  iie  continued. 
After  a  few  trials  it  will  be  found  to  be  hard  enough. 
The  effect  of  the  long-continued  heat  has  been  to  drive 
out  all  moisture  and  air,  and  the  liquid  becomes  smooth 
and  free  from  scum  or  froth.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  insure  enough  burning  at  this  stage,  because  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  set  it  on  fire  at  any  time  afterward.s. 

The  shellac  should  now  be  added,  and  with  almost  as 
much  care  as  was  taken  with  the  soap,  for  the  lac  will  froth 
up  considerabl}’,  and  unless  caution  be  exercised  the  con¬ 
tents  will  boil  over  the  top  of  the  pan.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  keep  it  a  little  further  away  from  the  fire  to 
reduce  the  heat.  An  iron  wire  stirrer  will  be  required  to 
assist  in  keeping  down  the  froth.  When  it  shows  any 
tendency  to  overflow,  move  the  pan  off  the  fire  and  break 
up  the  bubbles  at  the  same  time  by  rapidly  moving  the  iron 
rod  among  them.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  the 
shellac  is  all  incorporated,  and  the  mass  has  become  some¬ 
what  free  from  frothiness.  The  pitch  may  now  be  added 
in  a  similarly  cautious  manner,  and  having  been  thoroughly 
incorporated  may  be  followed  by  the  printing-ink.  It 
must  now  be  subjected  to  a  large  amount  of  stirring  until 
there  is  a  certainty  that  all  the  particles  of  the  ingredients 
are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  operation 
being  thus  completed,  if  all  has  gone  right,  the  ink  may  be 
tested,  though  not  as  yet  by  the  actual  pulling  of  transfers. 
Put  a  little  upon  a  plate  and  let  it  get  cold ;  add  a  few 
drops  of  water ;  and  rub  it  with  the  finger  in  the  manner  of 
dissolving  ink  for  drawing.  Do  not  be  contented  with  a 
slight  rubbing  as  if  it  were  actually  drawing-ink,  but  warm 
the  plate  and  dissolve  it  if  you  possibly  can.  You  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  and  if  it  does  dissolve  it  is  open  to  the 
objections  previously  stated,  and  must  be  rectified. 

First  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  will  bear  to  be 
softened  a  little  :  if  so  it  is  probable  that  a  small  quantity  of 
wax  will  bring  about  insolubility.  If  it  is  very  hard  a  small 
portion  of  tallow  may  be  used.  The  wax  and  tallow  take 
more  soap  to  make  them  soluble  than  do  the  shellac  and 
pitch.  If  therefore  the  ink  is  already  too  soft  the  harder 
substances  may  be  taken,  whereas  if  it  possesses  the  proper 
consistency  a  little  of  each  may  be  added.  The  point  to 
be  aimed  at  is  to  introduce  as  much  soap  as  possible  in  the 
ink  without  producing  solubility. 

Suppose  now,  on  the  first  examination,  that  the  ink  is 
not  soluble  and  that  it  is  decidedly  too  soft,  it  will  require 
further  burning  to  make  it  hard  enough.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  ink  must  not  be  set  on  fire  after  the 
addition  of  the  shellac,  and  this,  until  explained,  seems  to 
indicate  a  contradiction.  The  distinction  is  this : — 'I'he 
heating  of  the  ink  until  gaseous  vapours  are  given  off  is  truly 
as  much  a  burning  as  setting  it  on  fire,  for  it  cannot  flame 
until  heated  sufficiently  to  produce  an  inflammable  vapour  or 
gas.  It  is  just  similar  to  the  difference  between  ordinary 
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coal-gas  before  and  after  it  is  lighted.  The  coal  has  been 
burnt  to  produce  the  gas  and  so  has  the  ink  been  burnt  to 
produce  the  vapour,  and  whether  the  vapour  has  been  set 
on  fire  or  not  the  ink  is  equally  burnt  if  the  same  degree 
of  heat  has  been  applied.  The  gas  from  the  ink,  like  that 
from  the  coal,  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  setting  it  on 
fire,  in  both  instances,  removes  that,  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  ink,  the  operation  is  somewhat  more  easily  controlled. 

After  the  printing-ink  has  been  added  it  becomes  more 
important  that  the  ink  should  not  be  set  on  fire  because 
it  has  been  experienced  that  the  upper  part  burns  to  a  coal, 
which  would  be  liable  to  scratch  the  plate.  It  is  probable 
that  the  upward  currents  of  gas  bring  the  carbon  of  the  mk 
towards  the  surface  where  they  become  burnt  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  similar  to  cinders,  a  result  which  must  be  avoided. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  burn  the  ink  more  to  correct  it 
at  this  stage,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  the  heat  to 
raise  the  vapours  as  before,  but  to  carefully  guard  it  from 
taking  fire  ;  and  to  this  end  the  state  of  the  fire  must  be 
looked  to  as  before  recommended,  to  see  that  there  is  no 
flame  playing  up  the  side  of  the  pan  which  might  com¬ 
municate  with  the  vapour.  This  burning  is  quite  as 
effective  as  producing  a  flame,  and  the  ink  might  effectually 
be  made  without  setting  the  ingredients  on  fire  at  any 
stage.  It  must,  however,  be  treated  cautiously,  because 
under  these  circumstances  the  heat  must  be  continually 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  keep  up  the  heat,  and 
if  the  fire  be  at  all  bright  the  heat  is  constantly  increasing, 
so  that  the  ingredients  are  liable  to  take  fire.  If  this 
happens  it  must  be  immediately  put  out,  and  to  avoid 
accidents  the  lid  should  always  be  well  looked  after  to  see 
that  it  may  be  at  hand  when  wanted.  A  little  experience 
will  show  when  the  vapour  is  likely  to  take  fire,  because  at 
that  time  it  will  be  very  dense  and  be  coming  away  from 
the  pan  rapidly.  To  check  this  and  keep  up  an  even 
temperature  the  pan  may  be  removed  occasionally  so  as  to 
cool  down  to  a  safe  point. 

During  the  operation  of  burning,  the  soda  forming  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  soap  will  undergo  no  change,  there¬ 
fore  the  more  the  ink  is  burnt  the  more  soluble  it  is  likely 
to  be,  and  though  the  ink  might  have  been  insoluble  when 
the  reburning  was  started  it  may  have  become  soluble  by 
the  time  it  has  been  made  hard  enough.  It  will  then 
require  to  have  a  little  tallow  or  wax  added,  as  previously 
stated. 

The  ink,  having  been  brought  to  the  required  condition, 
may  now  be  tested  in  actual  practice,  and,  being  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  may  be  moulded  into  convenient  shapes 
for  use. 

It  is  usual  to  cast  the  ink  into  cakes,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why,  for  one’s  own  use,  it  should  not  be  rolled  up  into 
little  balls  of  a  convenient  size  for  putting  at  once  into  the 
linen  rag,  which  should  be  always  employed  to  cover  it 
when  inking  in  a  plate.  Taking  the  ink  when  it  is  cooled 
to  a  point  little  short  of  setting,  and  dipping  a  piece  of  wood 
into  it,  a  lump  may  be  taken  out  which  may  be  disengaged 
from  the  rod  with  the  fingers.  This  may  be  augmented,  if 
required,  until  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  be  accumulated 
to  roll  up  into  the  size  ball  determined  upon.  In  a  short 
time  this  will  be  cool  enough  to  put  into  the  palm  of  one 
hand  so  that  the  other  palm  may  be  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
mass  rotated  between  the  two  until  it  assumes  the  spherical 
form. 

If  cakes  or  sticks  are  required,  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Take  a  small  piece  of  tracing-cloth  and  lay  it  down  upon 
the  surface  of  a  stone  or  other  convenient  surface.  Smear 
the  upper  side  with  tallow  or  oil.  Take  then  two  pieces  of 
wood  of  convenient  thickness,  say  five-eighths  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  somewhat  greater  breadth.  In 


a  letterpress  printing-office  these  may  be  readily  obtained 
as  “  furniture”  (indeed,  metal  “  furniture”  would  be  some¬ 
what  better).  Two  smaller  similar  pieces  may  be  taken  of 
a  size  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  required  cake.  Grease 
the  surfaces  and  lay  them  upon  the  tracing-cloth  so  as  to 
form  a  box  or  mould,  and  run  round  the  whole  a  bit  of 
string  or  compositors’  page-cord  to  just  keep  them  together. 
A  friendly  compositor  would  make  such  a  mould  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  ink  saucepan  is  now  brought  to  the 
table  and  a  portion  of  the  contents,  which  should  not  be 
hotter  than  is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  fluidity,  poured  in 
to  just  fill  the  mould.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
cake  is  cold  to  remove  it  from  the  mould,  for  it  will  be  easier 
to  separate  it  probably  while  it  is  yet  warm.  To  do  so, 
untie  the  string,  hold  one  side  and  the  end  piece  of  the 
mould  firmly  down  upon  the  table  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  employed  to  push  the  remaining  side  away 
with  a  sliding  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  This 
will  overcome  the  tendency  to  stick  to  the  mould,  and  the 
piece  will  be  removed  without  altering  the  shape  taken  by 
the  ink.  By  holding  the  thumb  against  one  of  the  end 
pieces  and  pulling  the  other  sidepiece  towards  you  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  that  also  may  be  removed.  Take 
away  the  ends  and  lift  the  cake  adhering  to  the  tracing- 
cloth  from  the  table,  when  the  cloth  may  be  peeled  away 
from  the  ink.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  tracing-cloth, 
or  something  similar,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
remove  the  ink  from  the  table  without  putting  it  out  of 
shape. 

This  simple  mould  may  be  used  again  immediately,  or 
our  friendly  compositor  may  be  further  impressed  into  the 
service.  He  could  make  a  very  useful  mould  out  of  a 
small  chase  and  a  few  pieces  of  brass  rule,  quads,  &c.,  so 
that  several  cakes  of  ink  might  be  cast  at  once. 

This  is  a  matter  we  can  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader,  as  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  quality  of  the  ink, 
and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  when  the  casting  of  the 
cakes  of  ink  is  completed  they  should  be  wrapped  in  tinfoil 
to  preserve  them  from  contamination  by  dirt,  more  especially 
that  of  a  gritty  nature. 

The  foregoing  instructions  must  not  be  taken  as  applicable 
only  to  the  recipe  given,  because  it  lays  down  the  principles 
upon  which  any  other  formula  may  be  manipulated.  Most 
of  the  recipes  we  have  examined  consist  of  varying  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  same  materials  as  we  have  given,  to  which  litho 
varnish  is  sometimes  added.  Where  varnish  is  used,  it 
should  be  burnt  along  with  the  wax  and  tallow.  The 
proportions  of  soap  given  in  these  various  formulae  vary 
from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mass,  but  whether 
the  soap  is  used  as  bought,  or  after  more  less  drying,  is  not 
stated.  There  is  one  consolation  for  the  experimenter, 
and  that  is,  that  if  ink  is  not  burnt  up  to  a  coal  by  improper 
flaming  the  result  need  never  be  considered  as  absolutely 
.spoiled. 

- »-• - - 

Journalistic  Curiosities. — The  very  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
world  is  undoubtedly  El  Telegrantmo,  a  journal  which  is  published 
weekly  at  Guadalajara,  in  Mexico.  This  diminutive  paper  has  four 
pages  ;  each  page  is  only  five  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
breadth,  and  contains  three  columns  of  condensed  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Underneath  the  title  is  printed  the  motto  of  the  little 
journal :  “Little  straw  and  much  wheat.”  The  wheat,  however,  does 
not  average  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  northernmost  paper  in  the 
world  is  the  Nordkahcn,  printed  and  published  in  Hammerfest. 
Another  paper  published  in  high  latitudes  is  the  illustrated  Esquimaux 
paper,  Aluagaglintit,  edited  by  the  Esquimaux  printer  and  poet, 
L.  Moller.  It  is  published  at  Godthaab,  a  Danish  colony  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  64  degrees  north  latitude.  The  enterprising  editor 
joined  the  expedition  of  Nordenskjold  for  the  exploration  of  Greenland, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  his  journal  with  illustrated  reports  of  his 
journey,  for  which  he  deserves  much  credit. 
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By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Photo-Lithography  in  Half-tone. 

IN  photo-lithography  in  line,  the  necessary  breaking  up 
of  the  half-tones  is  done  by  the  artist  when  making 
the  original ;  in  photo-lithography  in  half-tone,  this  break¬ 
ing  up  is  effected  during  the  process  of  making  the 
transfer. 

Half-tone  transfers  are  made  from  washed  drawings,  from 
ordinary  photographs,  and  from  painting  in  oils  or  water¬ 
colour,  the  negatives  from  which  may  be  made  by  the  wet 
plate  process,  or  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  dry  plates  of 
commerce,  which  for  this  class  of  work  are  preferable  to 
the  photo-mechanical  plates  recommended  for  transfers  in 
line.  Mawson’s  “  Castle  brand,”  or  “  England’s  landscape,” 
are  good  standard  plates.  Negatives  from  nature,  portraits, 
landscapes,  architecture,  Szc.,  can  be  used  to  print  the  half¬ 
tone  transfers  from. 

In  copying  washed  drawing,  &c.,  for  these  transfers,  if 
the  wet  process  be  used,  the  instructions  given  in  chapters 
II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  are  to  be  followed,  as  the  operations  are 
precisely  the  same  for  line  negatives  and  for  half-tone, 
except  in  the  development.  At  this  stage  a  difference  is 
made  as  follows  : — the  developer  being  washed  off,  examine 
the  negative  by  holding  it  up  and  looking  through  it, 
when,  if  all  the  details  of  the  original  are  visible  in  the 
negative  and  the  film  is  quite  free  from  spots  or  stains, 
instead  of  at  once  clearing  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution,  the  image  must  first  be  intensified.  This  is 
effected  by  first  pouring  over  the  plate  sufficient  to  well 
cover  it  of  the  following  solution,  viz.  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  60  grains 

Citric  acid  .  20  grains 

Water  .  20  ounces 


This  is  returned  to  the  developing  cup,  and  10  drops  of  a 
30-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  and  well 
mixed.  Then  pour  again  upon  the  plate  and  rock  it,  so 
that  the  mixed  intensifier  permeates  the  film  equally  all 
over.  After  allowing  the  intensifier  to  act  for  a  short  time, 
return  the  mixture  to  the  cup  and  hold  the  negative  to  the 
light  so  as  to  examine  the  progress  made.  Repeat  the 
operation  of  pouring  the  intensifier  on  and  off,  carefully 
examining  the  negative  each  time,  until  the  image  is 
sufficiently  intense.  Then  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and 
immerse  in  the  clearing,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
fixing  solution,  from  which  it  is  promptly  removed  as  soon 
as  the  yellow  bromo-iodide  is  dissolved.  Again  well  wash, 
then  dry,  and  varnish,  after  which  the  negative  is  ready 
for  the  printing  frame. 

The  chances  of  failure  in  securing  good  negatives  arise 
from  the  following  causes  : — dust  on  the  plate  before 
collodionising,  or  in  the  collodion,  or  in  the  silver  solution ; 
dirty  plate-holders  in  the  dark  slide ;  the  developer  not 
being  flowed  over  the  film  in  one  even  wave  ;  over-expo¬ 
sure  or  under-exposure  in  the  camera.  Over-exposure  is 
indicated  by  the  image  at  once  flashing  up  under  the 
developer,  tending  to  give  weak  flat  negatives,  whilst  under¬ 
exposed  negatives  are  useless,  being  hard  and  quite  de¬ 
ficient  in  half-tone. 

The  use  of  dry  plates  will  involve  covering  the  window 
of  the  dark  room  with  another  thickness  of  yellow  or  ruby 
fabric,  as  these  half-tone  plates  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
light  than  wet  collodion  plates,  or  photo-mechanical  dry 
plates,  and  consequently  less  actinic  light  must  be  used  in 
their  manipulation,  and  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in 
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handling  them  even  in  the  more  subdued  light.  Golden 
and  ruby  fabiic  are  far  preferable  to  ruby  glass,  as  a  much 
larger  and  pleasanter  volume  of  light  is  transmitted.  Gela¬ 
tine  dry  plates  are  supplied  in  packets  of  12  plates,  carefully 
wrapped  up.  These  packets  should  never  be  opened  until 
in  the  dark  room,  and  after  taking  any  plate  out  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  dark  slide  the  remainder  must  be  well  wrapped 
up  before  opening  the  door  of  the  dark  room.  Before 
placing  dry  plates  in  the  slide,  it  is  always  advisable  to  pass 
a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush  over  the  surface,  so  as  to  remove 
any  dust  that  may  be  on  the  film  which,  if  not  removed, 
will  cause  transparent  spots  in  the  negative.  The  brush 
used  for  dusting  the  plates  must  be  perfectly  clean  and 
dry,  and  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  for  this  purpose  only. 

For  developing  the  image  after  exposure  the  formula 
given  as  a  rule  with  each  packet  may  be  used,  or  either  of 
the  following : — 

STOCK  PYROGALLIC  ACID  SOLUTION. 


Meta-bisulphite  of  potash  .  i  ounce 

Bromide  of  potash  .  i  ounce 

Water  .  8  ounces. 


Dissolve,  then  pour  into  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid,  shake 
until  dissolved,  and  pour  into  a  lo-ounce  measure  and  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  exactly  lo  ounces. 
Return  the  whole  to  the  bottle  and  label  as  above. 


Developer,  No.  i — 

Stock  solution,  pyrogallic  acid .  i  ounce 

Water . iq  ounces. 

Developer,  No.  2 — 

Liquor  ammonia  '880  .  4  drams 

Water . 20  ounces. 


For  a  normal  exposure  use  2  parts  No.  i,  to  i  part 
No.  2. 

Another  good  developer  is  the  soda  developer.  It  is 
made  by  omitting  the  bromide  of  potash  from  the  stock 
pyrogallic  solution,  and  in  the  developer  No.  2  substituting 
a  saturated  solution  of  ordinary  washing  soda. 

AVe  have  already  given  instructions  treating  of  the  mode 
of  making  negatives  on  dry  plates  ;  it  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary  to  repeat  them  again. 


^ralie  (TloHcee. 

Cresswell’s  Anti- Friction  Steam-Packing. — We  have 
received  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  Messrs.  D.  G.  Cresswell  &  Son, 
of  Bradford,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  their  steam¬ 
packing.  These  are  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  It  does  not  char 
or  become  hard  in  the  gland  ;  it  is  highly  elastic,  very  durable, 
and  retains  its  elasticity  to  the  last ;  it  needs  no  oil  or  tallow  ; 
when  once  in  the  gland  it  never  requires  drawing ;  it  is 
constant  in  its  supply  of  lubrication  to  the  rods,  and  thereby 
reduces  friction  to  a  minimum  ;  it  effects  an  immense  saving 
where  used.  These  assertions  are  backed  up  by  numerous 
testimonials  extending  over  many  years,  and  we  think  our 
readers  might  give  the  packing  a  trial  with  advantage. 

^  ^ 

Type  Gauge  and  Numerator. — Mr.  J.  B.  Boyle,  45, 
Barbican,  is  issuing  a  most  useful  little  type  gauge  and 
numerator,  linen-lined,  and  folded  into  a  case  which  can  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  It  contains  the 
measurement  of  eight  sizes  of  type  extending  to  100  ems 
bourgeois,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  writing  and  printing 
paper  and  account  books,  and  the  equivalent  weights  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  writing  papers.  There  should  be  a  large 
demand  for  this  neat  and  useful  article.  The  price  is  sixpence. 
+  +  + 

Messrs.  Strain  &  Sons,  of  Belfast,  have  sent  us  a  most 
ingenious  perpetual  calendar.  It  consists  of  a  round  box 
mounted  on  a  stand,  in  which  is  a  small  drawer.  Upon  being 
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pulled  out  the  drawer  will  be  found  to  contain  a  round  disc  of 
cardboard  with  a  figure  upon  it,  which,  if  the  machine  has  been 
set  properly,  will  be  the  correct  date  of  the  month.  The  disc 
is  taken  out  and  fixed  in  a  little  grove  at  the  top  of  the  round 
box,  and  the  drawer  is  pushed  in.  The  next  day  the  disc  is 
taken  from  the  groove  and  dropped  into  a  slot  just  in  front  of 
it,  and  the  drawer,  upon  being  pulled  out,  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  the  succeeding  date.  It  is  a  useful  little  affair. 

4* 

Taylor’s  Almanacks. — We  have  received  a  collection  of 
almanacks  prepared  by  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  for  the 
next  season,  which  present  a  pleasing  variety  of  subjects.  The 
price  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  we  should  imagine 
there  will  be  a  very  great  sale  for  some  of  the  designs.  We 
cannot  particularise  all  the  subjects,  but  may  say  that  “  Peace 
and  War  ”  (two  children  on  a  gun),  “  The  Fisherman’s  Pet  ” 
(girl  in  boat),  “  A  Letter  at  Last  ”  (girl  reading  letter  to  old 
lady),  “The  Pride  of  the  Hunt”  (lady  in  hunting  dress), 
“Waiting  for  the  Bride”  (a  sweet  little  girl  with  basket  of 
flowers  at  church-door),  “  The  only  Survivors  ’’  (sailor  on  wreck 
with  child),  “  The  Wounded  Finger”  (little  girl  and  gardener), 
and  “  The  Gleaner  ”  (a  very  pretty  girl  in  a  cornfield)  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  chromo-work,  good  in  design,  drawing,  and 
printing.  The  other  subjects  are  all  of  a  popular  character, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  successful  reproductions.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.’  almanack  business  may  be 
judged  when  we  say  that  their  list  contains  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
two  large  and  small  designs,  and  the  amount  of  artistic  and 
other  work  represented  by  such  a  number  can  be  readily 
imagined  by  our  readers. 

4'  4"  4> 

Uptons  Almanacks. — Mr.  Upton,  of  Birmingham,  sends 
us  his  collection  of  Almanacks  for  1889-90,  and  also  a  set  of 
card  calendars.  The  latter  consist  of  views  of  “Mouth  of 
the  Dart,”  “Eagle  Tower,  Carnarvon,”  “St.  Albans,”  and 
“  East  Dereham.”  They  are  effective  and  fairly  well  done, 
although  the  colouring  is  a  little  too  strong  for  our  taste. 
Among  the  almanacks  are  some  good  subjects  such  as  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve”  (a  girl  in  winter  dress),  “Angel  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,”  “Catch”  (child  and  dog),  “No  you  Don’t” 
(magpie  and  dog  wanting  a  bone),  “  Kitty’s  Disgrace  ”  (vase 
broken  by  kitten),  “Young  Fisherman,”  and  many  others  of  a 
pleasing  character.  The  work,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory,  but 
the  drawing  and  colouring  of  some  of  the  designs  are  somewhat 
crude.  Mr.  Upton  stated  that  he  had  a  very  good  season  last 
year,  and  we  think  he  is  likely  to  find  a  still  further  increase  in 
his  sales  this  year,  from  the  choice  he  is  able  to  put  before  his 
patrons. 


The  Exhibition  of  Printing  in  Edmburgh. 

The  marked  revival  in  fine  or  artistic  printing  in  the  last 
decade  or  two  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  Literary  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  last 
month.  The  collection  illustrated  one  branch  only^ — that  of 
letterpress  or  relief  printing — and  embraced  specimens  from 
the  best  printers  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  America,  and  among  all  the  Continental  nations.  The 
collection  was  brought  together  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jones’s  Typographical  Class  at  Minto  House,  and  was 
opened  in  a  happily  discursive  speech  by  Mr.  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable,  of  the  University  Press.  In  the  entire  collection  there 
were  only  two  specimens — one  a  portrait  of  Koenig,  inventor 
of  the  cylinder  printing-machine,  and  the  other  a  photograph 
of  the  Guttenberg  monument,  Frankfort-on-Maine — that  were 
not  produced  by  relief  processes.  The  feature  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  the  chromo-woodcuts  by  Heinrich  Knofler  and  his 
son  of  Vienna,  which  were  incomparably  the  finest  things  in  the 
way  that  have  ever  been  done.  These  were  marvels  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  both  in  respect  of  richness  of  colouring  and  delicacy 
of  treatment.  Knofler  was  an  enthusiast  both  as  artist  and 
printer.  He  engraved  his  own  designs,  sometimes  drawing 
them  himself,  and  he  made  his  own  colours,  personally  superin¬ 
tending  every  detail  of  the  press-work,  and  rejecting  every  im¬ 
perfect  impression.  The  great  feature  of  these  coloured  wood- 
cuts  consists  in  their  peculiarly  clear  and  sharp  outline,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  details  are  perfected.  The 


subjects  are  all  religious,  having  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  was 
a  Madonna,  designed  and  printed  originally  for  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  printed  before  the 
plate  was  destroyed.  It  is  now  impossible  to  get  a  copy. 
Knofler’s  sons  continue  the  business,  the  eldest  promising  to 
rival  his  father.  He  has  adopted  a  freer  style,  as  was  seen 
in  “The  Holy  Family,”  hanging  near  the  Madonna.  There 
were  also  a  series  of  coloured  woodcuts  by  Ludwig  Lott,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  sixteenth-century  miniatures  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  ;  and  by  way  of  contrast  a  print  which  at 
first  might  be  mistaken  for  a  water-colour  painting  of  a  winter 
scene.  This  process  owes  its  origin  to  the  Americans.  The 
subject  is  photographed  upon  an  ordinary  type-metal  plate  and 
etched  with  chemicals,  and  a  separate  plate  afterwards  made 
for  each  colour.  Examples  were  shown  also  of  Fasol  type  or 
stigma-type,  and  brass  rule-work.  One  of  the  largest  prints  was 
a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Josef  L,  said  to  be  the  finest  wood¬ 
engraving  ever  made  in  Germany.  It  came  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Printing-office  in  Vienna,  where  the  engraver  was 
engaged  upon  it  for  nearly  a  year.  There  was  another 
engraving— a  portrait  of  Washington— said  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  wood-engraving  ever  done  in  America.  The 
English  work  was  very  miscellaneous,  a  great  many  printers 
making  the  mistake  of  over-elaborateness  in  ornament.  The 
specimens  of  business  and  commercial  work  in  colours  and 
gold  were  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  of  course  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  were  the  pick  of  the  art-printing  in 
the  country.  Among  the  Scottish  contributors  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Darien  Press,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  John  Baxter  & 
Son,  Edinburgh  ;  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  ;  Hutchison, 
Greenock  ;  Morrison  &  Gibb,  Edinburgh  ;  George  Waterston, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 


Is  the  Craft  Degeneratmg? 

Is  the  craft  degenerating  morally,  or  is  the  moral  standard 
rising  1  is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  on  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  rapidly  rising  among  union  printers,  while  the 
reverse  may  possibly  be  the  case  with  the  fraternity  people — 
and  in  fact  the  natural  tendency  with  this  class  is  undoubtedly 
in  that  direction.  I  am  inclined  to  think,- from  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  covering  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  that  the  foremen 
of  the  large  daily  papers  are  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for 
this  happy  condition  of  affairs.  While  it  may  not  be  the  case 
in  Kansas  City,  I  find  that  in  all  the  large  cities  east  of  here, 
what  is  known  as  the  “  bum  element  ”  has  almost  disappeared, 
or  manage  to  subsist  upon  a  day  or  two  a  week  in  some  third 
or  fourth-class  job  office.  They  are  no  longer  tolerated  in  daily 
paper  offices.  Not  only  is  this  a  fact,  but,  in  giving  out  cases, 
men  who  habitually  spend  their  earnings  in  saloons  are  generally 
slighted.  Old  case-holders  of  the  same  class  are  rapidly  being 
weeded  out  and  their  places  filled  by  sober,  genteel-appearing 
“  comps.”  And  why  not  t  The  foremen  of  the  daily  papers 
recognise  the  folly  and  injustice  of  giving  cases  to  men  who  are 
dirty  and  ragged,  and  who  spend  evei'y  dollar  they  earn  in  the 
saloons,  and  thus  force  sober,  industrious  men — some  with 
families  depending  upon  them,  and  who  could  make  good  use 
of  the  money  spent  in  the  saloon — to  lie  around  in  idleness. 
This  has  too  long  been  the  case,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe,  in 
my  travels,  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  situations  ;  and  it 
will  ultimately  result  in  great  good  to  the  craft  in  many  ways. 

I  hope,  on  my  next  visit  to  Kansas  City,  to  see  that  the  fore¬ 
men  of  this  wonderful  city  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  “  set  down  on,”  as  it  were,  these  “  saloon  bums,”  and 
given  the  respectable,  sober,  better  element  a  fair  show. 

I  notice  some  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  printers  of 
Kansas  City.  When  I  was  here,  ten  years  ago,  there  were 
about  100  union  printers  in  the  city  and  99  per  cent,  of  them 
got  drunk.  Now  there  are  about  250,  and  I  am  told  that  not 
more  than  75  per  cent,  drink,  and  that  less  than  50  per  cent, 
drink  to  excess.  The  “  square  men  ”  are  growing  beautifully 
less.  You  can  visit  the  saloon  where  the  boys  hang  out  now, 
and  the  chances  are  you  will  miss  their  kindly  greeting. 
They  are  still  here,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
The  Craftsman. 


Feb.  15,  1889.] 
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The  New  Edition  of  Modern  Painters." 


The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  magnum  opus  is  the 
biggest  job  by  far  that  his  publisher,  Mr.  George  Allen, 
of  Orpington,  Kent,  has  undertaken.  The  money  value  of  the 
edition,  at  its  retail  price,  is  not  far  short  of  ^20,000.  The 
weight  of  the  special  hand-made  copies  is  over  six  tons.  The 
publication  of  any  book  of  these  dimensions  would  be  a  heavy 
undertaking  ;  but  “  Modern  Painters  ”  is  a  portfolio  of  en¬ 
gravings,  as  well  as  a  library  of  literature.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin’s  literary  works,  but  it  was  also 
in  its  original  form  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
collections  of  illustrations  ever  issued.  Mr.  Allen  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  not  only  for  the  republication  of  the  book,  but  for  the 
re-issue  of  these  illustrations— comprising  eighty-seven  full- 
page  engravings,  and  over  200  woodcuts.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  obviously  put  to  a  crucial  test  the  interesting  experiment 
in  publishing  which  Mr.  Ruskin  initiated  now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Orpington  to  learn  how  the  task  was  proceeding, 
and  the  following  is  the  report  of  his  visit 

I  found  the  little  house  and  household  taxed  to  its  uttermost 
by  the  new  enterprise.  Indeed,  a  new  room  had  been  specially 
added  to  the  premises  to  stock  the  copies  of  this  bulky  book. 
Nothing  in  any  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  could  excel 
the  neatness  and  precision  of  the  arrangements.  Indeed,  the 
new  warehouse  in  this  country  villa  on  the  Kentish  hills 
reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  some  careful  housewife’s 
linen-closet — only  that  the  sheets  were  the  sheets  of  a  book. 
And  just  as  in  a  well-ordered  household  each  member  has  a 
daily  task  marked  out,  so  here  each  member  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
helpful  family  has  his  share,  or  hers,  in  the  work  of  publishing. 
As  I  glanced  round  at  the  piles  of  “  Modern  Painters  ”  (each 
set  of  six  volumes  weighing  29  lb.)  I  thought  it  would  be 
hard  on  the  packer.  Every  one  was  going  to  lend  him  a  hand, 
but  even  so  it  had  been  found  necessary  for  once  to  bring  in 
outside  help,  and  two  men  from  London  have  been  busy  doing 
up  the  parcels  for  distribution,  in  special  vans,  direct  by  road,  to 
the  principal  booksellers.  “  Modeim  Painters  ”  will  thus  be 
Ruskinian  to  the  end,  and  every  devout  purchaser  in  London 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  copy  came  by 
road,  and  not  by  rail. 

But  indeed  “  the  Masters  ”  ideals  have  been  adhered  to 
throughout  in  the  production  of  this  final  edition  of  his  chief 
work.  “  About  the  plates  I  shall  have  plenty  to  tell  you 
presently,”  said  Mr.  Allen  ;  “  but  first  let  me  say  that  the  bind¬ 
ing  has  been  done  by  my  usual  binder,  Mr.  Mansell  ;  I  need 
not  add  that  there  is  no  machine-stitching  about  it,  but  only 
honest  hand-work.  With  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  letter- 
press,  the  New  York  Critic  remarked  the  other  day  that  ‘  there 
was  something  very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  this  printing-house 
off  in  the  fields,  far  from  the  city’s  rush  and  roar.  Instead  of  the 
compositor  snatching  a  hasty  lunch  at  his  case,  with  the  smell 
of  the  inky  rollers  in  his  nostrils  and  the  noise  of  the  stone- 
paved  stieets  in  his  ears,  he  may  step  outside  of  the  composing- 
room  into  a  rose-perfumed  garden  at  Orpington,  and  munch 
his  meal  with  no  noise  to  disturb  him  save  that  of  the  busy 
bees  or  the  babbling  brook.  And  how  much  better  work  he 
can  do  amid  such  surroundings  !  No  wonder  that  Ruskin’s 
books  are  so  beautifully  printed  !  ’  As  applied  to  us  here,  this 
is  of  course  incorrect :  for  my  printing  is  all  done  by  Messrs. 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  at  Aylesbury  ;  but  in  substance  the 
New  York  writer  was  not  far  wuong.  Messrs.  Hazell’s  place 
at  Aylesbury  is  quite  an  ideal  printing-office — with  light  and 
cheerful  buildings,  allotment  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  clubs, 
a  magazine,  and  all  the  other  machinery  for  ‘  mutual  improve¬ 
ment.’  You  may  care  to  know,  by  the  way,  that  this  edition 
of ‘Modern  Painters’  took  over  600  reams  of  paper  for  the 
ordinary  copies  ;  they  are  printed  on  specially  made  toned 
paper,  of  fine  surface  but  tough  texture,  which  weighed  in  all 
well  over  1 5  tons.  The  hand-made  paper  for  the  special  copies 
was  also  made  by  Whatman  expressly  for  this  book,  and  is  of 
a  size  and  weight  never  before  manufactured.  The  type,  too, 
was  a  special  fount  cast  expressly  for  this  rvork,  and  indeed 
the  printing  has,  I  may  say,  been  done  throughout  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost.” 


“  This  is  even  more  the  case,”  continued  Mr.  Allen,  “  with 
regard  to  the  printing  of  the  plates.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  to 
whom  I  entrusted  the  work,  is  an  out-and-out  good  and  honest 
workman.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  an  apprentice  to  the 
printer  who  did  the  original  edition  for  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Elder,  and  he  \vas  as  anxious  as  I  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  each  plate.  I  do  not  know  where  else  I  could 
have  gone  to  get  equally  good  work,  for  Mr.  Smith  is  a  work¬ 
man  himself,  and  gives  close  and  continuous  personal  superin¬ 
tendence.  Even  so,  some  of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  Irook 
has  been  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
conscientious  workmen.  Such  men  are  never  over-abundant, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  drawn  off  by  Professor 
Herkomer  to  his  workshops  at  Bushey.  However,  I  have  not 
stinted  Mr.  Smith  in  the  price,  and  that  is  the  main  essential. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  tricks  to  which  plate-printers  often 
resort — and  necessarily — owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the 
price  :  the  mixture  of  soft  soap  with  the  ink  is  one  way — so  a 
workman  told  me  himself — in  which  time  is  saved  and  the 
work  scamped.” 

From  the  printing  of  the  plates,  the  conversation  turned  to 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  themselves,  and  here  the  curious 
may  be  glad  of  some  detailed  particulars.  The  plates  in  the 
new  edition  of  “  Modern  Painters”  may  be  divided  under  four 
heads  : — (i)  new  plates,  not  included  in  any  previous  edition  ; 
(2)  plates  of  which  the  originals  have  been  destroyed  and 
which  have  been  re-engraved  for  the  present  edition  ;  (3)  plates 
in  a  like  case  which  have  been  mechanically  reproduced  ;  and 
(4)  original  plates  retouched.  The  additional  plates  three  in 
number,  and  it  is  these  which  will  always  give  a  unique  value 
among  collectors  to  the  present  edition.  The  subjects  of  them 
are  “  Chateau  de  Blois,”  “  Dawn  after  the  Wreck,”  and  “  Lake 
of  Zug.”  They  were  all  etched  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1859,  from 
Turner’s  drawings,  and  engraved  by  T.  Lupton.  Intended  for 
the  fifth  volume,  they  were  held  back  owing  to  the  anxiety  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  father  to  see  the  work  fairly  off  his  son’s  hands. 
The  re-engraved  plates  are  nine  in  number,  and  include  some 
of  the  best-known  illustrations  in  the  book — such  as  “  The 
Lombard  Apennine  ”  and  “  Monte  Rosa.”  Three  other  plates 
had  also  been  destroyed,  but  Mr.  Allen  fortunately  had  in  his 
possession  early  proofs  of  the  original  etchings,  and  from  these 
photogravures  have  been  executed  for  the  present  edition  by 
the  Goupil  process  (Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.). 
“  Finally,  the  remaining  plates  have  all  been  looked  to,”  said 
Mr.  Allen,  “  with  loving  care  by  myself  and  my  son  (Mr.  Hugh 
Allen),  both  in  retouching  where  necessary  and  also  in  superin¬ 
tendence  of  printing.  As  for  the  result,  I  must  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself.” 

The  results,  I  may  say  at  once,  seem  to  me  wholly  admirable. 
It  is  positively  cruel  to  compare  the  plates  in  the  new  edition 
with  those  in  the  last  one  ;  or  rather  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all.  “No  retouched  plate,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  epilogue, 
“  is  ever  really  worth  the  original  one.”  This  must  have  been 
said,  I  think,  either  before  Mr.  Ruskin  had  seen  the  actual 
results  in  this  case,  or  in  order  to  humour  possessors  of  the 
early  editions  who  grudge  the  rest  of  us  the  fresh  chance  now 
given.  The  retouched  plates  have  gained  immensely  in  pre¬ 
cision  and  brilliancy,  and  lost  nothing,  that  I  can  see,  in 
delicacy.  I  asked  Mr.  Allen  how  long  this  minutely  laborious 
task  had  taken  him,  “  A  year  and  a  half,”  he  replied;  “  and  a  year 
and  a  half’s  very  hard  work,  too,”  added  his  wife.  The  re¬ 
engraved  plates  stand  on  a  different  footing,  though  even  here 
the  new  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  old.  The  “  Lombard 
Apennine  ”  and  “  St.  George  of  the  Seaweed,”  re-engraved  by 
Mr.  Allen,  are  extremely  effective.  “Truth  and  Untruth  of 
Stones,”  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tomkins,  is  less  successful.  The  five 
plates  re-engraved  by  Mr.  G.  Cook  are  very  creditable  pieces 
of  work.  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  work.  For  one  plate  (No.  80,  “Rocks  at  Rest”)  Mr. 
Allen  told  me  he  had  paid  ^15  ;  for  another,  a  more  elaborate 
(No.  81,  “  Rocks  in  Unrest”),  ^40.  But  over  and  above  any 
questions  of  the  cpiality  of  the  engravings,  the  new  edition  has 
one  indisputable  advantage  in  the  India  paper  and  the  larger- 
sized  sheet.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  largest  plates, 
which  in  previous  editions  have  been  ruined  by  having  no 
margins.  As  an  example,  I  may  refer  to  No.  67,  an  engraving 
of  a  Turner  sky  by  Armytage — a  tour  de  fo7'ce  of  the  engraver’s 
art,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  to  proper  advantage.  Apart 
from  the  illustrations,  the  present  edition  differs  from  others 
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in  that  all  Mr.  Ruskin’s  subsequent  notes  are  embodied ; 
whilst  in  a  sixth  and  supplementary  volume  there  is  not  only 
a  most  elaborate  index,  but  also  a  bibliography  of  the  book 
and  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  different  editions. 

The  favourable  view  of  the  new  edition  which  I  venture  to 
express  after  attentive  examination  appears  to  have  been 
shared — in  advance  and  “  on  spec.” — by  the  trade  and  the 
public.  The  whole  of  the  special  edition — consisting  of  450 
copies — has  been  subscribed  (and  to  a  large  extent  paid  for) 
in  advance.  Mr.  Allen  showed  me  a  letter  from  a  private 
customer  who  had  applied  too  late,  and  who  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a  copy  promised  him  by  the  booksellers  for  less  than 
^14.  14s. — an  advance  of  ;;^4.  4s.  Of  the  ordinary  edition  Mr. 
Allen  has  orders  in  hand  already  for  800.  I  hope  I  am  not 
committing  an  indiscretion  by  saying  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  receipts 
from  this  one  edition  of  one  book  alone  will  not  in  the  end  be 
less  than  £6,000.  So  at  least  I  have  worked  out  the  sum. 
His  system  of  publishing  “in  the  wilds  of  Kent  ”  has  been 
called  unpractical  and  even  mad ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
method  in  such  madness. 


By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

The  Christmas  season  has  passed  by  and  the  New  Year 
is  upon  us.  I  hope  my  readers  had  a  good  time,  and 
that  the  year  1889  may  be  benign  to  you  all,  and  prove  a  good 
year  for  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts  throughout  the  world. 
Dwellei's  in  your  land  ate  their  Christmas  pudding  in  sight  of 
snow,  while  Jack  Frost  made  things  very  lively.  In  our  colony 
the  sun  shone  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  summer  glory,  and 
not  uncomfortably  hot.  Still,  for  all  that,  we  all  had  our 
Christmas  pudding,  and  the  institution  is  looked  forward  to 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cratchit  family  so  grandly 
described  by  the  prince  of  Christmas  writers,  Charles  Dickens, 
whose  works  are  as  widely  read  in  this  Britain  of  the  South  as 
they  are  in  older  Britain.  Everybody  in  this  colony  laid  him¬ 
self  out  for  an  enjoyable  time,  and  judging  from  the  after¬ 
holiday  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact,  I  think  they  fully  carried  out  their  purpose.  I 
think  this  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  Christmas  that  I  have 
known  in  this  land  of  my  adoption,  not  to  myself  alone,  but  to 
the  generality  of  the  colonists.  Let  us  hope  the  new  year  may 
bring  our  colony  a  revival  of  prosperity. 

Trade  kept  up  well  until  just  upon  Christmas,  when  the 
directories,  almanacs,  and  big  supplements  which  come  with 
the  season  made  their  appearance,  when  extra  hands  were 
dispensed  with.  Still,  many  offices  are  still  brisk  on  holiday 
work,  but  by  the  middle  of  next  month  I  expect  we  shall  have 
a  number  of  men  walking  about  unemployed.  Dunedin, 
Christchurch,  Napier,  and  Auckland,  have  finished  up  their 
directory  and  almanac  work,  and  a  few  hands  have  been 
discharged.  In  this  city  the  Government  printer  discharged 
nine  hands  out  ot  the  piece-room,  and  put  six  others  on  half¬ 
time  during  Christmas  week,  so  as  to  avoid  paying  them  for 
the  holidays. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
N.  Z.  T.  A.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  so  many 
turnovers  in  printing  establishments,  and  replacing  them  by 
men.  This  is  the  proper  course,  and  I  wish  them  every  success. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  will 
result  in  the  formation  of  master  printers’  unions  in  the  various 
centres,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  much  more  easily  to  carry 
out  most  desirable  reforms. 

A  large  number  of  New  Zealand  compositors  have  left  our 
various  ports  bound  for  Australia,  and  as  far  as  I  have  heard  they 
have  met  with  the  best  of  luck,  our  men  being  in  great  demand 
as  jobbing  hands. 

Following  the  example  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  the 
New  South  Wales  compositors  have  gone  in  for  a  rise  of  wages 
from  £2.  15s.  to  £2  per  week  stab,  and  is.  id.  to  is.  2d.  per 
1,000  piece.  It  was  thought  there  would  be  some  trouble,  but 
by  a  private  letter  which  arrived  to-day  I  am  informed  that 
their  demands  have  been  acceded  to. 

The  Christnaqs  nqmber  of  the  Illustrated  Sydney  just 


to  hand  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  enterprise  and  energy,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficulties.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  offices  of  the  Evening  News  and  Town  and  County  Journal 
in  Sydney  also  consumed  the  whole  of  the  engravings  and  MS. 
prepared  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  News. 
The  energetic  Mr.  J.  J.  Horrocks,  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  paper,  had  to  tace  the  preparation  de  novo  of  everything 
required  for  the  Christmas  issue,  and  this  almost  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  The  work  has,  however,  been  achieved.  The 
number  before  us  is  superior  in  illustrations  and  contents  to 
any  of  the  Christmas  numbers  which  in  previous  years  have 
been  issued.  The  chromo-lithograph  picture  supplement, 
“Family  Cares,” is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen,  and  the  whole  number  is  most  creditable. 

A  daily  morning  paper  is  to  be  started  in  the  Wairarapa 
(Wellington)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  called 
the  South  Wairarapa  Advocate,  and  will  be  printed  in 
Masterton,  and  circulated  in  all  the  townships.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Wickerson  is  the  proprietor. 

Last  month  appeared  the  first  issue  of  The  Mo7ithly  Review, 
a  religious,  philosophical,  and  scientific  magazine  published  by 
Edwards  &  Co.,  Brandon-street,  Wellington.  The  Review  is 
a  remodelled  continuation  of  a  monthly  journal,  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  under  the  title  of  Hestia. 

Wellington,  December  29,  1888.  T.  L.  M. 


Incompetent  IVorkmen. 

However  slow  we  may  be  to  admit  the  fact,  yet  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  there  are  far  too  many  in¬ 
competent  men  in  the  ranks  of  printers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  compositors  and  pressmen  have  ever  learned  their  trade 
in  a  proper  manner.  Now,  do  not  let  any  one  hastily  attempt 
to  deny  this  assertion,  for  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it, 
and  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  will 
not  only  be  slow  to  contradict  it,  but  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  first  to  endorse  it.  There  may  be  large  offices  in  big 
cities  where  the  proportion  of  competent  men  is  greater  than 
in  country  offices,  but  in  those  same  cities  there  are  more  of 
the  mongrel  type  of  amateur  concerns  where,  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  sets  the  type  to  the  boy  who  kicks  the  press,  there 
is  not  as  much  knowledge  of  the  business  as  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  apprentice  in  his  second  year.  And  even  in  the 
larger  offices  the  proportion  of  competent  men  is  scarcely  more 
than  one-half.  Take  any  composing-room  where  many  men 
are  employed  and  just  try  and  find  out  how  many  of  them  can 
make  up  and  impose  a  book  form,  or  set  a  decent  piece  of 
table-work,  or  display  a  nice  job.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
foreman  has  to  hesitate  some  time  before  he  can  decide  to 
whom  he  had  better  give  such  a  job.  Some  can  set  straight 
matter,  but  can  do  nothing  else  ;  some  are  good  on  display 
work,  but  he  is  afraid  to  put  them  on  table-work  ;  some  can  do 
both  these,  yet  he  has  to  put  some  one  else  on  the  making  up 
and  imposition. 

And  in  the  press-room  the  case  is  no  better.  More  than  half 
the  pressmen  will  be  found  unable  to  take  hold  of  every  kind 
of  form  that  comes  along  ;  that  is,  to  give  satisfactory  work. 
Every  competent  pressman  knows  that  this  is  true,  and  where 
new  men  have  to  be  engaged  to  help  through  with  a  rush  of 
work,  the  chances  are  that  not  one  in  five  of  those  who  apply 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  pressmen.  And  so,  through  every 
department  of  the  business,  incompetency  is  the  rule. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  ‘How  can  this  state  of 
things  be  remedied  ?’  and  to  this  question  several  replies  may 
be  given.  Some  would  suggest  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  system,  and  such  a  suggestion  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Others  would  suggest  that  the  Typographical 
and  Pressmen’s  Unions  should  admit  none  but  competent  men 
into  their  ranks,  and  this,  too,  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  fair 
both  to  the  men  and  the  employers,  but  particularly  to  the 
latter,  who  are  required  by  the  unions  to  pay  the  incompetent 
men  the  full  scale.  Others  might  suggest  that  men  who  know 
their  business  should  refuse  to  work  alongside  of  men  who  do 
not,  and  in  this  they  would  be  justified  and  would  deserve  the 
support  of  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  business. 
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But,  unfortunately,  each  of  these  suggestions  depends  for 
success  upon  the  very  men  who  take  least  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  craft.  Those  who,  being  competent,  have  a  right  to 
speak  and  act  are  the  least  inclined  to  do  so.  They  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  being  able  to  obtain  and  keep  their  own  situations, 
and  appear  to  care  for  little  besides.  Look  at  the  unions  ! 
Who  are  the  men  who  run  them  and  have  most  to  say  about 
scale  of  pay  and  hours  of  work?  Are  they  the  competent, 
sober,  and  industrious  members  of  the  craft  ?  Or  are  they 
not  the  very  men  who,  being  unable  to  stand  upon  their  merits, 
are  obliged  to  get  into  some  combination,  which  will  help  them 
to  get  a  living  ? 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  present 
state  of  things  is  the  uniting  together  of  those  who  desire  re¬ 
form,  however  few  their  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all 
they  can  by  voice,  pen,  and  personal  influence,  to  eradicate  these 
incompetent  men  from  the  craft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  immense  good  that  has 
been  done  within  the  past  few  years  by  the  trade  journals. 
Practical  printers  have  written  a  vast  amount  of  good  common 
sense  on  many  points  of  interest  to  the  craft. 

Better  style  and  taste  have  been  cultivated,  evils  have  been 
remedied,  new  and  useful  ideas  have  been  promulgated,  and 
many  wide-awake  printers  have  profited  by  all  this.  But  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  something  more  radical  is 
ineeded  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of 
ncompetent  men. 

Perhaps  if  those  who  see  the  need  for  action,  and  who  write 
and  preach  about  the  necessity  for  reform,  were  to  take  hold  of 
the  evil  in  their  own  locations — the  establishments  in  which  they 
are  engaged — and  were  to  grapple  with  it  in  one  of  the  ways 
suggested  above,  or  in  some  other  and  better  way,  then  some 
progress  might  be  made. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  have  something  to  say  about  the 
men  he  shall  work  with  and  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  along¬ 
side  of  one  who  has  not  learned  his  business  and  is  grossly 
incompetent.  And  if  such  a  man  gets  the  same  pay  as  he  does, 
then  he  is  unjust  to  himself  and  his  employer  in  allowing  it. 
At  first  sight  this  reasoning  may  appear  arbitrary  as  regards 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  most  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  the  last  person  who  has  any  rights  in  the  matter,  and  it 
often  happens  that  such  a  man  will  never  bestir  himself  nor  try 
to  make  himself  competent  so  long  as  others  will  sacrifice  their 
rights  for  his  benefits.  By  all  means  let  us  be  charitable  to¬ 
wards  others  who  may  not  be  so  well  favoured  as  ourselves,  but 
do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  error  of  encouraging  laziness  and  vice. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  incompe¬ 
tent  men  will  be  charity  indeed,  but  when  a  man  gets  into  the 
habit  of  leaning  on  another  for  support  it  is  sometimes  the 
kindest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  be  thrown  off  and  made 
to  support  himself. 

But,  whether  in  this  way  or  in  some  better  way,  do  let  those 
who  take  any  pride  in  their  business  make  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  incompetent  men.  By  so  doing  they  will  not 
only  increase  their  own  happiness  and  prosperity,  but  will  earn 
and  receive  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  those  who  come  after 
them,  when  they  shall  have  emptied  their  last  stick  or  cut  their 
last  overlays,  and  have  rested  from  their  labours. — H.  G. 
Bishop,  in  Natioial  Publisher  and  Printer  (America). 


Books  Published  in  1888. 


The  Pubhsherd  Circular  gives  the  following  summary  ot 
the  new  books  and  new  editions  published  in  1888,  which 
we  think  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  editor  says  : 
“  In  presenting  our  annual  summary  and  analysis  of  the  titles 
of  books  issued  during  the  year  that  has  just  gone  by,  we  find 
ourselves  summing  up  a  period  of  great  activity  in  production 
Religious  books,  both  new  works  and  new  editions,  show  a 
considerable  advance  in  numbers.  School  books  (which  class, 
in  our  table,  includes  editions  of  the  classics,  and  treatises  on 
the  science  of  language)  show  a  similarly  large  increase. 
Juvenile  works  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  less  number 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  this  may  be  only  an  apparent 
decrease.  For,  now-a-days,  books  addressed  to  young  people 
in  the  shape  of  stories  are  so  admirably  written  and  illustrated 


that  grown-up  persons  are  glad  to  read  them,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  for  one  who  has  a  book  of  this  kind  before  him  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  ‘juvenile  ’  or  as  a 
work  of  fiction, — which  most  young  people’s  books  are.  In 
saying  this,  we  help  to  account  for  the  large  figure  which  stands 
against  new  novels,  and  the  still  larger  increase  in  the  number 
a  new  editions.  The  number  of  books  published  on  social 
and  political  economy,  trade,  finance,  &c.,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year.  ‘  Illustrated  works,  arts,  &c.,’  which 
includes  all  kinds  of  ‘  practical  ’  books,  is  a  department  in  which 
the  increase  of  production  is  no  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  In  new 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  number  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  last  year.  This  section  includes  guides  for  travellers. 
As  an  example  of  the  vagaries  of  statistics,  we  may  point  to  the 
class  ‘poetry  and  the  drama  ’  as  showing  a  production  in  1888 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  1887.  Of  books  which  we  have  found 
it  impossible  to  relegate  to  any  particular  class,  we  observe 
that  the  past  year  has  brought  us  just  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
its  predecessor.  Belles-lettres,  essays,  &c.,  and  the  section 
‘  year-books  and  serials  in  volumes  ’  are  nearly  the  same  in 
number  as  they  were  last  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
‘  medicine  and  surgery.’  ” 


Divisions, 

1887. 

1888. 

New 

Hooks. 

New 

Editions 

New 

Books. 

New 

Editions 

Theology,  Sermons,  Biblical,  &c . 

680 

^35 

748 

164 

Educational,  Classical,  and  Philological  .... 

582 

102 

630 

149 

Juvenile  Works  and  Tales . 

439 

100 

357 

113 

Novels,  Tales,  and  other  Fiction  . 

Law,  Jurisprudence,  &c . 

Political  and  Social  Economy,  Trade,  and 

762 

228 

929 

385 

73 

49 

ns 

57 

Commerce  . 

113 

25 

III 

24 

Arts,  Sciences,  and  Illustrated  Works  . 

63 

184 

69 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geographical  Research  .. 

227 

68 

224 

73 

History,  Biography,  &c . 

394 

71 

377 

109 

Poetry  and  the  Drama  . 

82 

44 

68 

Year-Books  and  Serials  in  Volumes  . 

302 

324 

3 

Medicine,  Surgery,  &c . 

133 

77 

126 

73 

Belles-Lettres,  Essays,  Monographs,  &c . 

Miscellaneous,  including  Pamphlets,  not 

140 

235 

165 

224 

Sermons  . . . . . 

368 

79 

507 

120 

4,410 

1,276 

4,410 

5,686 

4,960 

1*631 

4,960 

6,591 

Pernicious  Literature. 


The  National  Vigilance  Association  have  issued  a  pamphlet 
which  refers  to  the  widespread  circulation  of  pernicious 
literature  among  the  young  people  of  our  nation.  It  contains  a 
report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  8, 
1888,  on  Mr.  Smith’s  motion,  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  and  the  remarks  of  the  leading  papers  on  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  peculiar  and  special  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the 
National  Vigilance  Association  affords  exceptional  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which  is  wrought 
by  the  circulation  of  immoral  literature  and  obscene  pictures, 
and  the  matter  is  one  of  such  urgent  and  vital  importance  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the  nation  realises  the  dreadful 
havoc  which  is  being  caused  by  the  dissemination  of  this  vile 
stuff  it  will  rise  as  one  man,  and  demand  such  a  strengthening 
of  the  law  as  shall  simplify  the  process  of  legally  laying  by  the 
heels  the  scoundrels  who  live  by  its  production. 

A  healthy  public  opinion  is  needed  to  enable  the  association 
to  set  the  law  in  motion — cumbersome  and  tedious  as  it  is, — 
and  this  pamphlet  is  sent  forth  in  the  strong  hope  that  it 
may  sound  as  a  note  of  alarm,  and  rouse  the  manhood  of 
England  to  action  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  this  evil,  which 
is  to-day  a  menace  to  our  religious,  social,  and  national  life. 

The  law  relating  to  questionable  literature  and  pictures  casts 
upon  the  magistrates  the  responsibility  of  saying  what  is  and 
what  is  not  indecent.  Too  often  a  lax  public  opinion,  or  the 
want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  of  the  grave 
issues  involved,  leads  him  to  hesitate  in  condemning  the  book 
or  picture,  when  brought  before  him.  The  association  has 
already  framed  a  Bill  dealing  with  an  important  section  of  this 
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subject,  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  before  Parliament  atjan  early 
date. 

The  association  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
healthy  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  nation  to  assist  them, 
by  information  and  otherwise,  in  bringing  to  justice  the  men 
who  are  carrying  on  this  degrading  trade.  The  association 
will  conduct  and  lake  the  financial  responsibility  of  all  legal 
proceedings  in  such  cases,  where  the  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
They  will  also  be  glad  of  any  information  which  will  enable 
them  by  means  of  their  officers  to  trace  the  men  who  engage  in 
this  nefarious  business,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  The  address 
of  the  association  is  267,  Strand,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Coote  is 
the  secretary. 


Contractor^  Electrical  Supplies.  (London  :  Woodhouse  & 
Rawson,  Limited.)  This  is  the  second  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Rawson’s 
catalogue  of  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  compiled  by  Mr. 
Rentell.  They  claim  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  that 
it  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  these  statements,  we  may  say  that  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  anything  connected  with  the  vast  field  of 
electricity  that  is  not  contained  in  this  list.  The  variety  of 
apparatus  and  appliances  is  perfectly  bewildering,  and  when 
we  consider  the  very  recent  development  of  electricity,  it 
almost  appears  that  the  wise  man  was  wrong  when  he  said, 
“  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  It  is  possible  that 
still  further  progress  may  be  made  in  this  important  science, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure,  judging  from  the  catalogue  before  us, 
that  Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Rawson  may  be  trusted  to  keep 
fully  abreast  of  all  the  latest  improvements  and  inventions,  and 
possibly  their  next  edition  may  be  even  more  extensive  than 
the  present  one.  The  book  is  well  printed  by  Messrs.  McCor- 
quodale  &  Co.,  Limited,  Southwark. 

The  Ma7mfactitrer  and  Inventor.  (London  :  Feilden  &  Co.) 
In  the  notice  of  our  enterprising  contemporary  last  month,  we 
stated  that  the  paper  was  printed  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  This  was  a  mistake,  Messrs.  Feilden  &  Co.  being 
their  own  printers,  and  acquitting  themselves  of  their  task  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  We  are  sure  Messrs.  Feilden  will 
forgive  our  lapsus. 

HazelPs  Magazine  continues  on  its  way  in  capital  style,  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  Jowett.  Each  monthly  part  is 
filled  with  a  good  selection  of  poems,  tales  and  articles,  and 
news  interesting  to  the  large  staffs  at  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson, 
&  Viney’s  three  establishments.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  article 
on  the  “  Reason  why  we  should  close  Public-houses,”  and  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  writer.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
shameful  number  of  public-houses  to  be  found  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  almost  any  part  of  London : — “  This  excess  of  public- 
houses  is  not  kept  up  by  the  moderate  drinkers,  or  by  those  who 
‘  relish  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,’  but 
by  those  who  are  always  ‘  soaking  ’  at  drinking  bars,  and  who 
go  home  at  night  reeling  drunk  to  miserable  homes  and  heart¬ 
broken  wives.  Are  respectable  ratepayers  to  be  always  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  annoyance  of  drunken  rows  and  fights,  night  after 
night,  just  because  this  class  of  drinker  must  be  provided  with 
his  or  her  drink  every  few  yards  ?  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  demand 
of  the  class  who  are  annoyed  by  these  things,  and  who,  we  main¬ 
tain,  form  the  majority  and  not  the  minority,  that  their  wishes 
and  comfort  should  be  considered  I  If  a  man  plants  a  factory 
or  workshop  down  in  a  busy  centre,  and  that  factory  can  be 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  it  can  be  stopped 
by  those  living  or  working  in  the  neighbourhood.  Can  this  be 
termed  coercion  ?  Then  why  should  the  legitimate  agitation 
for  removing  by  fair  means  the  gin  palaces  one  meets  with  on 
every  hand  in  this  crowded  city',  and  which  certainly  are  a 
nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  be  termed  by  this  name  ?  It  has 
been  and  is  now  no  rare  instance  to  see  girls  and  youths,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  and  women,  reel  out  of  a  public-house  in  a 
st.ate  of  hopeless  intoxication,  after  spending  several  hours  in 
it :  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  desire  to  prevent.” 

Jackson's  Vc7'tical  W7-iti77g  Copy  Books.  Nos.  i  to  8- 
(London  ;  .S.  Low  &  Co.,  Limited.)  The  upright  styde  of  pen¬ 


manship  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it,  and  judging 
from  the  extensive  sale  of  these  copy-books,  which  are  the  only 
ones  published  teaching  this  style  of  writing,  we  should  think 
these  advantages  are  appreciated.  The  copies  range  from  the 
simplest  forms  to  the  neatest  small-hand,  and  the  lines,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  later  books,  look  very  pretty  indeed.  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  compiler  and  writer  of  the  copy-books,  also  issues  a  pam¬ 
phlet  dealing  with  the  merits  of  his  system  as  compared  wiih 
the  usual  sloping  style  of  writing,  and  urges  some  very  cogent 
arguments  in  its  favour.  As  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  require 
bold  Upright  writing  in  their  examinations,  we  may  expect  to 
find  teachers  devoting  more  attention  to  the  subject.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  caligraphy  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  so  that  we  may 
welcome  any  system  which  tends  to  improve  the  writing  of  the 
rising  generation. 

The  Paper  T7'adc  Directo7-y  of  G7-eat  B7-itai7i  (66,  Ludgate- 
hill). — This  is  a  useful  little  handbook  giving  particulars  of  all 
the  paper-mills  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  planted  on  (good 
paper,  but  is  spoilt  by  being  cut  so  close  to  the  print,  and  the 
use  of  one  side  only  of  the  paper  for  printing  gives  a  peculiar 
look  to  the  book.  Possibly  this  is  intended  for  memoranda. 


(paper  Crabe  ^^eme. 

The  Uses  of  Pulp. — People  have  ceased  to  be  surprised 
at  anything  connected  with  the  development  of  the  uses  of 
paper  pulp,  and  are  more  likely  now  to  be  surprised  by  any 
delay  in  finding  means  of  using  it  for  any  desired  purpose. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  car  and  locomotive  wheels 
and  soft  clothing  for  the  person,  but  both  are  made  from  pulp. 
The  paper  wheels  are  as  hard  as  iron  and  more  durable,  and 
the  paper  clothing  is  as  agreeable  and  as  durable  as  woven 
fabrics.  When  Edward  Atkinson  roasted  a  chicken  in  a  paper 
oven  before  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Paper  Trade  Association,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  demonstrated  a  new  quality  in  paper  pulp,  but 
such  are  the  expectations  of  this  generation  in  the  line  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  material  that  its  sanguine  advocates  would 
hardly  have  expressed  much  wonder  if  he  had  shown  the 
chicken  itself  to  be  made  of  paper  pulp,  rendered  edible  by 
some  freshly-discovered  or  newly-invented  process.  The 
possibilities  of  paper  pulp  seem  almost  unlimited  to  those 
most  familiar  with  it,  and  there  is,  apparently,  no  hard  material 
now  in  use  in  the  arts  of  man  for  which  it  may  not  be  substi¬ 
tuted — wood,  metal,  or  stone — while  its  future  for  uses  demand¬ 
ing  combined  strength  and  flexibility  seems  nearly  as  promis¬ 
ing.  The  matter  of  cost  is  still  in  the  way  of  the  substitution 
of  pulp  for  other  material  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted.  When  it  shall  become  possible  to  make 
all  articles  for  which  pulp  is  used  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
made  of  other  material  (which  is  already  the  case  in  some 
instances)  the  change  that  will  be  wrought  in  our  industries 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  Other  considerations 
than  cheapness  have  already  brought  pulp  into  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  wood  and  metal,  and  what  is  of  as  great  impor¬ 
tance,  the  people  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  pulp 
products,  and  they  like  them.  A  demand  for  them  is  rising 
and  growing,  and  this  will  increasingly  stimulate  the  endeavour 
to  perfect  and  cheapen  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  fields  for  special  effort  in  this 
direction  is  in  the  line  of  household  utensils  and  dishes.  Along 
this  line  much  success  has  already  been  achieved,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  visionary  to  predict  that  pulp  ware  can  and  will  be 
made  to  entirely  supersede  crockery,  to  do  better  service  at 
very  greatly'  reduced  expense.  Great  changes  are  coming,  and 
the  age  upon  which  we  are  enteringwill  surely  be  the  age  ofpulp. 

Paper  and  the  Flour  Corner. — “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good,”  and  the  paper-bag  makers  have  had  the  fact 
exemplified  in  the  great  flour  corner.  As  the  price  of  flour 
went  up,  people  showed  a  tendency'  to  buy  it  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities,  and  very  many  who  had  bought  by  the  barrel  or  half¬ 
barrel  began  to  buy  it  in  bags.  The  effect  was  speedily  felt  at 
the  paper-bag  mills,  and  the  mills  where  bagging  paper  is  made, 
in  an  increased  demand  for  their  goods.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paper  bags,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  mills  can  do  to  supply  the 
demand  for  flour-sacks  this  winter. — A77ierican  Excha7/gc. 
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The  average  compositor  is  not  expected  to  know  more 
than  one  language — his  mother-tongue — and  even  this 
one,  alas  !  how  often  is  it  little  known  by  him.  Some  great 
man,  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  once  said  that  one  but 
learns  his  own  language  by  studying  the  idioms  of  foreign 
nations.  Every  one  who  ever  attempted  to  study  more  than 
his  native  tongue  fully  comprehends  the  truth  of  this  sentence. 
Every  step  one  makes,  every  rule,  every  word  one  acquires 
from  the  foreign  grammar,  opens  new  vistas  on  the  horizon  of 
one’s  mother-tongue.  The  comparative  study,  so  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  acquirement  of  a  language,  can  only  assert 
itself  while  one  studies  a  second,  a  third,  or  more  idioms. 
Unconsciously  we  compare,  place  side  by  side  this  rule  and 
that  rule,  and  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  own  language 
which  we  would  otherwise  have  had  no  occasion  to  acquire. 
Our  modern  education  involves  within  its  meaning  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Our  public  school 
curriculum  includes  either  French  or  German,  and  to  know 
either  one  of  these  foreign  languages  besides  our  own  mother- 
tongue  is,  under  the  present  circumstances,  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage,  if  not  a  necessity  in  this  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  brought  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  foreign  tongue,  and  its  apparent  necessity,  we 
still  meet  a  large  percentage  of  American-born  citizens  who  do 
not  care  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  to  its  study.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  break  a  lance  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  within  these  pages,  but  I  may  venture  to  do  so  for  the 
benefit  of  the  compositors’  class. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  set  from  manuscript  in  a  number  of 
languages,  some  of  which  I  hardly  saw  in  letters  or  heard 
them  spoken  before,  and  while  I  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
of  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  to  get  along,  I  have 
been  obliged,  or  better,  I  undertook  it,  to  set  up  type  from 
Scandinavian,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Greek  manuscript, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  former  three  languages,  and  re¬ 
membering  but  little  about  the  last.  In  each  case  I  may  say, 
without  boasting,  I  have  earned  the  satisfaction  of  my  patrons. 
I  fully  admit  that  it  is  a  somewhat  disagreeable  blow  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  being — it  always  appeared  to  me  more  than  that,  a 
hard  blow — to  be  obliged  to  set  from  copy  the  sense  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is  to  him  as  “  Spanish  Village  ” — Spa?iiches  Dorp 
as  the  German  says.  Still,  one  can  make  the  best  of  it,  and  I 
considered  it  ever  so  much  pride  to  swim  through  the  stream 
without  breaking  down.  It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers 
to  hear  something  about  the  manner  in  which  I  managed  to 
perform  the  task. 

First,  when  I  received  manuscript  in  a  language  of  which  I 
knew  little  or  nothing,  I  tried  to  acquire  some  book,  as  a  rule, 
a  grammar  or  handbook,  which  would  explain  in  brief  outlines 
the  rudimental  rules  of  the  language.  Generally  the  first 
leaves  of  the  book  give  the  pronunciation  and  succession  of 
consonants  and  vowels.  Thus  we  can  learn,  for  instance, 
that  the  “11”  of  the  Castilian  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Italian  “  gl,”  or  the  Portuguese  “  Ih.”  Therefore,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  study  before  all  the  alphabet  of  the  language,  the  letter 
combinations,  &c.  Next  we  look  for  the  accents  peculiar  to 
the  same.  Very  few  languages  are  burdened  with  a  large 
number  of  accents  ;  these,  and  their  meaning,  can  be  studied 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  the  acute,  grave,  circumflex, 
and  a  few  others,  which  figure  in  most  all  the  foreign  tongues, 
and  almost  invariably  with  the  same  consequence.  The  accent 
fills  an  important  place  in  the  rank  of  letters.  In  some  of  the 
languages  the  meaning  of  a  word  totally  changes  by  mis¬ 
placing  or  omitting  one  of  these  miniature  tyrants.  So,  for  an 
example,  stands  the  word  “  uj”  in  the  Hungarian  language  for 
“  new,”  while  an  accent  over  the  u,  “  wy,”  changes  it  to  “  the 
finger.”  As  a  rule,  the  accent  indicates  the  syllable  upon  which 
the  stress  of  the  tone  rests  in  speaking,  and,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  this  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  accents  of  the  language  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  somewhat  of  their  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  genders  are  shown.  Usually 
it  is  in  the  ending  of  a  noun  which  indicates  the  genus  of  it.  In 
the  Roman  idioms  we  find  the  “a,”  at  the  close  of  a  word,  the 
representative  of  the  feminine  gender.  Thus  we  can  safely 


rely  upon  the  etidingin  case  the  article  has  been  written  indis¬ 
tinctly  and  cannot  be  deciphered,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  avoid 
errors. 

With  these  helps  at  hand,  the  compositor  will  soon  be  able 
to  set  a  foreign  language,  otherwise  unknown  to  him,  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  surety,  even  when  the  copy  is  written  indis¬ 
tinctly.  This  system  appears,  on  first  consideration,  to  call  for 
the  devotion  of  a  good  deal  of  time,  rendering  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  adopt  in  case  of  necessity.  Still,  I  can  assure  the 
reader,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it  takes  but  a  few  hours’ 
close  study  and  attention — in  my  case,  a  devotion  of  the  even¬ 
ing  to  its  study  the  night  before  I  started  to  set  from  the  copy 
■ — to  make  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
rudiments  and  many  of  the  rules  of  the  language,  which  will  be 
of  untold  help  to  the  compositor  during  the  process  of  putting 
the  manuscript  into  type.  Many  an  error  will  thus  be  avoided, 
and  the  machine-like  procedure  of  setting  copy  without  an 
understanding  of  its  meaning  reduced  to  a  minimum,  even 
made  interesting.  How  often  has  it  happened  to  the  author  of 
this  article  to  stand  before  some  hieroglyphical  sign  which  he 
could  not  possibly  have  deciphered  had  he  not  previously 
studied  the  rudimental  rules  of  the  language.  The  Spanish 
“y,”  for  instance,  which  stands  for  the  word  “and,”  has 
always  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  to  me. 
I  have  dragged  this  one  character  many  a  time  out  of  all  sorts 
of  positions  given  to  it  by  the  carelessness  of  the  rapid  writer. 
I  have  often  exhumed  it  out  of,  and  separated  it  from,  a  heap  of 
letters  with  which  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  the 
wrong  connexion  of  which  I  could  not  have  dreamed  of  if  I 
had  not  studied  the  simple  rules  about  its  meaning  and  use  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  applied  them  accordingly. 

I  therefore  repeat  that,  although  it  may  appear  absurd,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  compositor  to  make  himself 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  set  up  copy.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  a  few 
hours,  or  even  days’  study  of  a  language  will  add  considerably  to 
the  linguistic  capacities  of  the  learner,  or  be  of  any  other  bene¬ 
ficial  consequence  to  him  than  the  help  it  will  afford  to  reduce 
the  difficulty  in  setting  up  copy  in  a  strange  idiom  ;  but  I  con¬ 
tend,  and  that  decidedly,  based  upon  actual  experience,  that 
this  help  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  really  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance;  itrvill  abundantly  repay  the  learner  for  the  time  spent  in 
the  endeavour.  For  this  reason,  respected  reader,  should  you 
ever  be  obliged  to  set  up  copy  in  a  language  unknown  to  you, 
try  to  find  time  to  look  for  a  grammar  or  handbook  relating 
thereto.  Study  : — 

Firsf.  The  alphabet,  and  possible  letter  combinations. 

Seco?id.  The  articles  and  gender-endings  of  nouns. 

Thh-d.  The  accents,  their  significance  and  use. 

Equipped  with  such  a  rudimental  knowledge,  you  will  find 
the  difficulties  of  your  task  greatly  reduced,  and  unexpected 
success  and  satisfaction  the  result  of  your  labours. 

G.  Boehm,  in  the  hilaiid  Printer. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  James  Greenwood  has  commenced  an  action 
against  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  St.  James's 
Gazette,  to  recover  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  as  his  editor. 

Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  of  Bradford,  have  issued  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  lithography  in  the  shape  of  a  calendar.  In  design, 
lithography,  and  printing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  we  have  seen 
lately. 

The  accounts  of  the  London  Press  Club  show  that  their  income  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  about  ;i^3,ooo ;  which,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  the  year’s  working,  leaves  a  balance  of  ;^40  to  be  carried 
forward. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square 
W.,  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Wightman  &  Co., 
Regency-street,  Westminster,  for  the  supply  of  printing  and 
stationery. 

Printers’  Corporation. ■— William  Collingridge,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.M.,  medical  officer  of  the  Port  of  London,  has  kindly  consented 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  Honorary  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Printers’  Almshouses  at  Wood  Green. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Grover,  senior  partner  of  the  late  firm  of  Grover  & 
Black,  of  Eagle  Printing  Works,  Nottingham,  has  purchased  the 
freehold  of  the  factory  and  buildings  and  the  whole  of  the  plant  and 
business,  and  will  in  future  carry  on  the  same  under  the  style  of 
Grover  &  Co. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  printing  manager  at  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.’s 
(Limited),  entertained  his  staff  to  a  most  enjoyable  smoking  concert  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel  recently.  A  well-selected  and  capitally-rendered 
programme  of  music  was  provided,  and  an  evening  of  hearty  mirth 
and  enjoyment  was  spent. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Liverpool  Courier,  Mr.  J.  G.  MacSweeny 
claims  for  the  Dublin  Weekly  Freeman  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Ireland  the  practice  of  the  zinco-typography  process, 
which  he  states  has  been  carried  on  in  connexion  with  that  journal 
during  the  past  year  with  considerable  success. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  have  had  manufactured  for  the 
use  of  retail  booksellers  a  show-case  capable  of  holding  complete  sets 
of  their  cheap  series — viz..  Standard  books  for  boys,  26  vols.,  2S.  6d. 
each  ;  Popular  books  for  girls,  26  vols.,  2s.  each  ;  and  Maud  Jeanne 
Phanc’s  works,  14  vols.,  2s.  6d.  each.  These  cases  are  of  black 
ebonised  pine,  and  show  off  the  books  to  great  advantage. 

An  old  ledger  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  Edinburgh.  It 
belonged  to  a  merchant  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  top  of  the 
inside  board  the  book-keeper  inscribed  the  words:  “God  bliss  this 
buik  and  keip  me  and  it  honest.”  This  is  a  wish  that  might  find  a 
place  in  many  modern  ledgers,  and  which,  if  realised,  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Messrs.  Sully  &  Ford,  printers,  Plough-court,  Fetter-lane,  kept 
Alice  and  Kate  Tame  at  work  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  at  the 
Guildhall  were  fined  15s.  and  costs  in  each  case.  Alice  stated  that  on 
December  19  last  she  worked  from  twelve  oclock  in  the  day  till  half¬ 
past  one  the  next  morning.  Kate  stated  that  on  the  same  day  she 
worked  from  five  in  the  evening  till  half-past  one  the  next  morning. 

Messrs.  James  Sears  &  Sons,  printers,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street, 
kept  a  boy  named  Webb  at  work  after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Frederick 
Brown,  the  manager,  said  he  had  some  work  he  wanted  finished,  and 
he  unwisely  got  the  boy  to  do  it.  The  Alderman  said  the  summons 
against  Messrs.  Sears  would  be  dismissed,  but  Brown  knew  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  no  boy  should  be  worked  after  ten,  and  he  should  fine  him 
20s.  and  Ss.  costs. 

Messrs.  Strain  &  Sons,  of  Belfast,  have  enlarged  their  already  ex¬ 
tensive  works  during  last  year.  The  fact  that  two  extensions  of  the 
new  premises,  erected  so  recently  as  1875,  have  had  to  be  made  (one 
in  1880  and  the  other  last  year)  shows  how  remarkably  rapid  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  business.  The  establishment  is  now  fitted  with 
every  appliance  for  the  prompt  and  economic  production  of  lithographic 
and  letterpress  printing,  bookbinding,  boxmaking,  picture-frame 
making,  paper -bag  making,  &c. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  compositors  connected  with  the  ‘  ‘  chapel  ” 
of  the  Western  Daily  Press,  Bristol  Evening  News,  a.n6.  Bristol  Observer, 
held  on  Saturday,  January  26,  at  the  Montague  Hotel,  Kingsdown, 
Bristol,  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  the  proprietor  (who  presided),  mentioned, 
amidst  much  enthusiasm,  that  he  had  arranged  that  the  bonus  for  long 
service  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of  the  staff, 
the  length  of  qualifying  service  being,  with  that  object,  considerably 
reduced.  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  “  father  of  the  chapel,”  referred  in  appre¬ 
ciative  terms  to  the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Macliver,  and  said 
the  excellent  example  ought  to  be  followed  by  other  employers. 

The  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act. — A  general  meeting  of 
London  and  provincial  newspaper  proprietors  was  held  on  January  28, 
at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  London,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Libel  Law 
Reform  Committee  on  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Libel  Amendment 
Act.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  his  valuable  services  in  piloting  the  Bill 
through  Parliament.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the  co-operation  of  the 
London  and  provincial  Press  a  permanent  one,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  full  benefits  of  clauses  five  and  six  in  the  new  Act,  and  the  Libel 
Law  Reform  Committee  were  reappointed,  with  instructions  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  and  report  thereon  at  a  future  meeting. 

Presentation  to  Sir  Polydore  De  Keyser. — A  deputation 
from  the  Printers’  Corporation  recently  presented  Sir  Polydore  De 
Keyser  with  a  very  handsomely-bound  and  illuminated  vote  of  thanks, 
containing  the  signatures  of  the  executive  of  the  Printers’  Corporation, 
in  recognition  of  the  interest  which  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  had  evinced  in 
the  institution.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Clowes  in  a  few 
short  and  happy  phrases,  and  Sir  Polydore  acknowledged  the  gift.  Pie 
assured  the  deputation  that  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  them  in 
the  noble  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  and  they  might  rely  upori  his 
zealous  help.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  Messrs.  Blades,  East, 
&  Blades  upon  the  appropriate  and  artistic  character  of  the  work  of 


illumination,  which  added  a  grace  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
vote. 

Printers’  Dinner.^ — On  the  29th  ult.  Messrs.  William  Thompson 
&  Sons,  of  the  Borough  Printing  Works,  Stockport,  entertained  their 
e7nployes  and  a  few  friends  to  dinner  in  the  large  room  of  the  new 
works,  Etchells-street,  St.  Petersgate.  The  handsome  building  in 
Etchells-street,  together  with  the  shop.  No.  26,  St.  Petersgate  (the 
latter  having  yet  to  undergo  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  firm), 
stand  upon  upwards  of  800  square  yards  of  land.  Every  need  that 
can  be  foreseen  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  work  and  secure  the  health 
of  the  workpeople  has  been  met,  the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
especially  being  admirable  ;  indeed,  Messrs.  Thompson  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  possession  of  a  model  printing-office.  P’ull 
justice  was  done  to  the  bountiful  supply  of  good  things  provided  at 
dinner,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

The  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board  Printing. 
— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  Middlesbrough  on 
January  14,  the  general  manager  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Jordison 
&  Co.,  complaining  that  their  tender  for  the  Board’s  stationery,  though 
the  least  in  price,  had  not  been  accepted.  As  there  had  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  previously  executed  the  work, 
they  trusted  that  the  Board  would  reconsider  their  decision.  Mr.  Hind 
thought  they  should  recognise  that  the  matter  involved  a  principle,  and 
proposed  that  the  contract  be  given  to  the  lowest  tender.  Mr.  Smith 
seconded.  Mr.  Bulmer  said  the  reason  why  Mr.  Appleyard’s  tender 
was  accepted  was,  that  they  might  want  goods  included  in  the  schedule 
which  would  make  his  tender  on  the  whole  the  lowest  of  the  three. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  to  give  the  contract  to  Messrs.  Jordison  for 
one  year. 

Commercial  Failures.  —  According  to  Kemp’s  Mercatitile 
Gazette,  the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during 
the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  January  26,  was  352.  The  number 
in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  367,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  fifteen.  The  failures  in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades 
were  six  in  1889,  against  three  in  1888,  and  ten  in  1887.  In  addition 
to  these  gazetted  failures,  there  were  266  deeds  of  arrangement  filed 
at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  weeks.  The  number 
filed  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  151,  showing  an 
increase  of  115.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  January  26,  was  723. 
The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  874, 
showing  a  decrease  of  15 1.  The  number  published  in  Ireland  for  the 
same  four  weeks  was  thirty.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four 
weeks  of  last  year  was  sixty-eight,  showing  a  decrease  of  thirty-eight. 

Presentation. — As  a  means  of  expressing  the  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  W.  J.  Coupland  is  held  by  those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  printing  trade  for  the  past  fifty  years,  a  presentation  was 
made  to  him  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Far- 
ringdon-street,  by  Mr.  H.  Engledew,  who  presided.  The  presentation 
took  the  form  of  a  handsome  gold  watch,  accompanied  by  an  illumi¬ 
nated  address,  which  testified  the  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Coupland 
had  been  held  by  his  fellow-workmen  at  Messrs,  Spottiswoode  &  Co.’s, 
New-street-square,  where  he  has  been  employed  for  the  past  forty-three 
years.  It  referred  suitably  to  his  voluntary  retirement,  and  was  made 
“  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  expression  of  their  high  opinion  of  his 
energetic  and  industrious  career,  and  while  most  heartily  and  sincerely 
hoping  that  prosperity  might  follow  him  in  his  still  active  life,  they 
trusted  he  might  eventually  enjoy  for  many  years  the  well-earned 
repose  due  to  one  who  had  unremittingly  toiled.”  Mr.  Coupland, 
who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  supported  by  his  three  sons,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  very  great  kindness  which  had  been  shown  him  while  at 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode’s,  whom  he  was  now  leaving  with  a  substantial 
pension.  A  smoking  concert  was  given  during  the  evening. 

The  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  have  just  issued  their 
annual  report  for  1888,  which,  after  recording  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  several  well-known  press  men,  states  that  during  the  year  loi 
members  were  elected,  fourteen  died,  and  eight  were  removed  from 
the  roll,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  comprised  524  members.  The 
grants  made  during  the  year  had  been  fifty-one,  to  thirty-six  members 
and  relatives  of  deceased  members,  amounting  to  ;!^i,220.  8s.  2d.,  and 
thirty-one  grants  to  thirty  non-members  amounting  to  ;^i6s,  making 
together  a  total  of  eighty-two  grants,  to  the  amount  of  ;i^i,38s.  The 
invested  funds  now  amount  to  ^(^18,050.  In  concluding  their  report, 
the  committee  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  results  of  the  past  year’s 
working.  The  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  on  23rd  inst.,  at  one  o’clock. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  preside  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  fund,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  i. 

Printing  the  Commission  Reports. — It  has  not  only  been  the 
judges,  counsel,  and  others  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  who  have 
had  to  bear  an  enormous  amount  of  pressure  in  connexion  with  the 
Parnell  Commission.  Her  Majesty’s  printers  have  had  to  make 
arrangements  from  the  first  to  print  the  day’s  proceedings  during  every 
night,  ready  for  the  judges’  table  the  following  morning,  and  they 
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have  not  failed  in  any  instance  in  accomplishing  their  task.  These 
arrangements  have  involved  the  employment  of  a  large  staff,  numbering 
in  all  about  a  hundred  men.  Our  readers  will  readily  realise  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  when  they  learn  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  at  present  in  type,  amounting  to  over  2,000  pages,  and  that 
1,000  lb.  weight  of  type  has  to  be  provided  every  night,  in  addition 
to  casting  special  sorts  in  large  quantities,  to  meet  the  repetition  of  the 
names  of  the  judges,  counsel,  and  others  engaged  in  the  case  from  day 
to  day. 

The  Cold  Process  of  Stereo  typing. — Messrs.  W.  Byles  &  Sons, 
of  Bradford,  write  as  follows  under  date  January  19,  18S9  : — “  We  beg 
to  submit  for  your  inspection  an  impression  from  a  page  of  type  of  the 
Bradford  Observer  of  the  17th  inst.  The  founts  of  type  from  which  it 
is  printed  have  been  in  use  for  close  upon  nine  years.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  type  has  been  daily  stereotyped  by  our  cold 
process, —  a  system  of  stereotyping  which  we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
to  the  trade.  Our  primary  object  in  perfecting  the  process  was  the 
preservation  of  the  type,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
accompanying  proof  bears  ample  testimony  that  we  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  attaining  that  object.  The  process  has,  however,  other  advan¬ 
tages  also  over  the  hot-press  method,  one  of  them  being  that  it  is 
altogether  quicker,  a  matrix  being  easily  dried  in  our  oven  in  about  one 
minute.  We  should  add,  that  many  years  ago  we  parted  with  our 
patent  rights  in  the  matter,  and  have  therefore  no  interest  in  pushing 
the  process  beyond  a  desire  to  see  what  we  believe  to  be  a  valuable 
invention  more  generally  used.”  The  impression  referred  to  is  certainly 
wonderfully  clear  and  sharp,  and  almost  gives  one  the  idea  of  new  type 
rather  than  of  type  in  use  for  nearly  nine  years.  We  cannot  say 
whether  the  process  referred  to  is  in  general  use,  but  if  not  it  should 
be,  judging  by  the  result  here  shown. 

Typographical  Association. — The  members  of  the  Durham 
branch  of  the  Typographical  Association,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty,  dined  together  at  the  Half  Moon  Hotel,  New  Elvet,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  i8th  ult.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
overseer  in  the  printing  department  of  the  Durham  Chronicle.  The 
Durham  branch  of  the  Typographical  Association,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note,  has  recently  been  placed  upon  a  sounder  and  more  permanent 
basis,  increased  life  has  been  infused  into  its  working,  and  with 
continued  perseverance  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  branch 
should  not  become  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  North 
of  England.  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  secretary  of  the  Newcastle  branch, 
responding  to  the  toast,  “  the  Typographical  Association,”  adduced 
some  interesting  statistics  showing  the  good  which  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  recent  years  by  means  of  the  Association,  and  pointed  out 
wherein  the  Association  might  be  made  of  even  greater  utility.  The 
desirability  of  all  members  of  the  craft  becoming  attached  to  such  an 
organisation  was  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  the  inconveniences  frequently 
arising  from  non-membership  being  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  paid  through  the  funds  of  the 
association  for  out-of-work  and  mileage  claims,  and  this  had  been  the 
means  in  depressed  times  of  averting  much  hardship  and  privation. 
Other  speeches,  songs,  &c.,  fdled  up  the  remainder  of  a  pleasant 
evening. 

The  will  (dated  July  2,  1881),  with  a  codicil  (dated  October  5, 
1886),  of  Mr.  William  Rivington,  late  of  No.  39,  Phillimore-gardens, 
Kensington,  who  died  on  November  12,  was  proved  on  December  i 
by  ^Irs.  Jane  Rivington,  the  widow,  the  Rev.  Thurston  Rivington, 
the  son,  and  Charles  Robert  Rivington,  the  nephew,  the  executors, 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  exceeding  ;iF79,ooo.  The  testator  be¬ 
queaths  ;iCioo  each  to  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  the 
Socieiy  forPromotingChristian  Knowledge,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ;  £200  to  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Additional  Curates  ;  £'~,oo  and  all  his  household  fur¬ 
niture,  plate,  &c.,  to  his  wife,  and  legacies  to  his  nieces.  The 
residue  of  his  property  he  leaves  upon  trust,  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
;^i,740  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  the  remainder  of  the  income  to  his  five 
children,  William  John,  Thurston,  Sophia,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leach,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Brewster.  On  the  decease  of  his  wife  he  gives  ;iC8,ooo 
each  to  his  daughters,  Sophia,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leach,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Brewster;  ,^12,000  to  his  son,  Thurston,  and  devises  his  freehold 
land  and  houses  in  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell,  to  his  sons, 
Thurston  and  William  John.  The  ultimate  residue  he  leaves  to  his 
said  three  daughters,  his  son,  Thurston,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Susan 
Jane  Chappell,  in  equal  shares. 

Messrs.  Neill  &  Co.  and  their  Employes. — The  employes  of 
Messrs.  Neill  &  Co.,  printers,  Edinburgh,  held  their  twelfth  annual 
reunion  on  Feb.  istin  the  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Forrest-road,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  After  tea,  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  manager,  made  a 
few  observations  on  the  printing  trade  and  its  prospects.  During  the 
last  forty  years,  he  said,  they  had  been  passing  through  years  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind,  not  only  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Particularly  in  America,  France,  and  Germany  a  great  stride 
forward  was  being  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  printing; 
and  in  Great  Britain  very  remarkable  efforts  had  been  put  forth  with  a 


view  to  the  instruction  of  our  young  men  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
their  art.  In  the  Heriot-Watt  College  they  had  now  a  class  of  150 
young  men  and  women  who  devoted  one  night  per  week  to  learning 
the  particulars  of  the  art  of  printing.  In  other  countries,  however, 
the  classes  were  better  organised,  .and  the  staff  of  specialists  in  each 
department  of  the  art  was  much  larger  than  at  home.  As  to  the 
American  Copyright  Bill,  if  it  passed  into  law,  it  would  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  art  in  this  country,  and  he  thought  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  do  something  to  protect  their  trade  from  suffering  in  any 
undue  manner.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  so 
prosecute  their  trade  as  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter  of 
fair  competition.  An  excellent  miscellaneous  programme  was  then 
entered  into  with  much  spirit,  and  carried  on  till  a  late  hour,  when  the 
reunion  was  wound  up  by  an  assembly. 

Mr.  Lawson,  M.P.,  and  the  Printers.— Of  the  several  auxiliary 
•bodies  in  the  Metropolis  in  connexion  with  the  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Fund,  none  are  more  successful  or  better 
patronised  than  “The  Camden,”  held  at  the  Hope  Tavern,  Stanhope- 
street,  Hampstead-road.  On  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Lawson,  M.  P.,  who 
represents  West  St.  Pancras  in  the  County  Council,  presided  at  the 
weekly  Saturday  evening  concert  held  as  above.  Mr.  Lawson  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Nathan  Robinson,  one  of  the  representatives  on 
the  County  Council  for  East  St.  Pancras,  and  Mr.  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  A  capital  programme  was  submitted,  and  during  an  interval 
the  chairman  rose,  and  addressing  the  company  as  “  brother-printers,” 
said  he  felt  more  than  pleased  at  being  present  that  evening.  He 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  printers  to  be  first  visited  after  his  election  to 
the  County  Council,  and  addressed  by  him,  for  by  their  assistance  he 
had  polled  half  the  available  number  of  electors  in  the  division.  He 
intended  to  keep  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  electors,  viz.,  to  do 
his  duty  manfully,  honestly,  and  zealously.  He  had  immense  respect 
for  the  Printers’  Corporation,  as  he  knew  the  good  work  it  h.ad  done, 
and  was  continuing  to  do.  When  his  esteemed  grandfather,  for  whom 
he  cherished  the  deepest  love  and  respect,  recently  died,  he  asked  his 
aunt,  who  inherited  the  property,  not  to  forget  the  printers,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  announce  that  they  would  be  richer  by  .^^50.  He  was 
pleased  to  know  the  relations  between  the  masters  and  men  in  the 
trade  tended  to  their  mutual  advantage.  His  father  had  always 
accepted  proposals  from  the  society.  lie  would  propose  as  a  toast, 
“  The  Camden  Town  Auxiliary  Pension.”  Mr.  H.  Crippen,  in 
response,  said  the  present  was  their  fourteenth  season,  and  the  steps 
they  had  taken  last  season  in  raising  the  sum  of  ^^'500  to  establish  a 
£\’].  IDS.  pension  was  quite  phenomenal.  Their  weekly  plates 
amounted  to  ^121.  The  concert  at  Milton  Hall  produced  ;^SO. 
Other  amounts  from  different  sources  brought  it  up  to  ^400.  He  had 
every  hope  that  next  year  they  would  be  in  the  proud  position  of  elect¬ 
ing  their  own  pensioners.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Leighton  compli¬ 
mented  the  men  of  Camden  Town  for  their  energy  and  perseverance 
in  so  good  a  cause. 


At  the  Guildhall,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Hart, 
Edward  Brown,  47,  of  Moss-bank,  North  Finchley,  formerly  confiden¬ 
tial  clerk  to  Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co.,  law  stationers,  Newman’s-court, 
Cornhill,  was  charged  with  embezzling  various  sums  of  money  received 
on  behalf  of  his  employers.  Mr.  Payne  prosecuted  ;  the  prisoner  was 
represented  by  Mr.  St.  John  Wontner.  It  was  stated  that  the  real 
name  of  the  prisoner  was  Huddlestone,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  prosecutors  for  twenty  years.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  greatest  confidence  had  been  placed  in  him.  For  the  last 
eight  years  he  had  been  empowered  to  sign  cheques  for  business 
purposes.  During  this  time  he  had  taken  opportunities  to  draw  for 
his  own  use,  and  to  cover  these  drawings  had  falsified  the  books. 
Accused  was  charged  on  the  warrant  with  iia\ing  stolen  three  sums — 
viz.,  £2y.  IS.,  .1^15.  IS.,  and  £2^.  7s.  6d.  Since  he  had  been  in 
custody  the  prosecutors  had  gone  through  their  books,  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  defalcations  to  a  very  large  amount.  From  the  prisoner’s 
private  books  and  papers  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  lady  in  Wales,  and  had  promised  to  marry  her, 
although  he  was  a  married  man.  When  the  matter  was  discovered 
the  prisoner  said  the  defalcations  would  amount  to  .1^5,000,  adding, 
“  I  have  destroyed  every  trace,  so  that  you  will  never  discover  how  I 
have  worked.”  Mr.  Payne  now  stated  that  since  the  last  hearing  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  defalcations  of  the  prisoner  amounted  to 
nearly  ;^io,ooo.  Mr.  Wontner  said  the  prisoner  would  plead  guilty 
to  embezzling  the  three  sums  named  on  the  warrant,  but  not  to  the 
falsification  of  accounts.  Miss  Mary  Godet,  a  lodging-house  keeper,  of 
Marine-terrace,  Aberystwiih,  produced  seven  Bank  of  England  notes 
— six  for  ^'5  and  one  for  £10 — which  she  had  received  from  the 
prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  then  committed  lor  trial. 
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Morris  &  Baxter  v.  Lewis. — The  plaintiffs,  lithographic 
printers,  of  Nottingham,  sued  the  defendant,  a  cigar  merchant,  for 
;^4.  The  defendant  was  alleged  to  have  ordered  a  number  of  labels 
for  use  on  the  lids  of  cigar -boxes.  The  plaintiffs  executed  a  design 
giving  portraits  of  Gunn,  Shrewsbury,  and  Grace,  and  sent  a  proof  to 
the  defendant.  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  suggested  alterations, 
which  were  carried  out.  The  order  for  the  labels  was  given  through 
a  Mr.  Gascoyne,  who  represented  the  plaintiffs,  and  his  commission 
amounted  to  £1.  The  defendant  said  he  saw  Mr.  Gascoyne,  and  asked 
for  a  proof  of  a  design  for  cigar-box  labels.  At  first  the  plaintiffs 
agreed  to  produce  some  labels  representing  the  All  England  Cricket 
Eleven.  They  sent  a  proof  and  quotations,  but  no  order  was  given. 
Afterwards  the  plaintiffs  sent  him  proofs  of  a  design  representing  Grace, 
Gunn,  and  Shrewsbury,  but  the  portraits  were  wretched,  and  Gunn’s 
leg  was  much  too  long.  He  did  not  direct  the  plaintiffs  to  put  the 
design  upon  the  stone,  and  denied  his  liability  to  pay  altogether,  as 
the  alterations  he  suggested  had  not  been  made.  One  of  these  was  to 
the  effect  that  Shaw  and  Shrewsbury  should  be  put  in  Nottingham 
colours — green  and  gold.  His  Honour  non-suited  the  plaintiffs. 

An  ,-Vdvertising  Agent’s  Ci.aim. — Hammant  v.  The  Black- 
friars  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited).  The  plaintiff, 
Mr.  W.  Plammant,  an  advertising  agent,  sued  the  defendants,  the 
Blackfriars  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited),  to  recover 
£^o.  iis.,  commission  on  advertisements.  The  defendants  are  the 
proprietors  of  two  newspaircrs,  the  Family  Churchman  and  the  Tem¬ 
perance  World,  and  the  amount  claimed  was  commission  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  on  three  advertisements  from  Keating,  Beccham,  and 
Leamans,  each  of  which  he  said  had  been  accepted  by  the  defendants. 
The  defence  was  that  all  the  advertisements  on  which  commission  was 
claimed  had  not  been  obtained  by  the  plaintiff,  but  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 

A  Printer  and  Tr.ade  Rules. — Albert  Worrall  summoned  Mr. 
William  Bramall,  printer,  Heaton-Iane,  Stockport,  under  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  and  Workmen’s  Act.  Worrall  did  not  appear,  but  Mr. 
Bramall  was  in  court  with  his  solicitor,  Mr.  James  Smith,  who  said  he 
must  ask  for  costs.  It  was  a  claim  for  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  The 
point  in  dispute  was  wdiether  Mr.  Bramall’s  rules  or  the  Trade 
Union  rules  should  apply.  Worrall  had  a  week’s  notice,  but  under  the 
rules  of  the  Union  he  claimed  a  fortnight.  Case  dismissed,  defendant 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Cofontaf 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen, 'proprietor  of  Land  and  Property  Record, 
Melbourne,  has  just  started  the  Australasian  Grocers'  Journal,  and, 
judging  from  the  specimen  copy  to  hand,  we  should  think  it  will  be  as 
successfiil  as  Mr.  Bullen's  other  paper.  It  is  well  printed  by  the 
Centennial  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited),  Melbourne.  " 

A  PLEASING  ceremony  was  recently  performed  at  the  Examiner  office, 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Henry  Button,  being  the 
recipient  of  an  illuminated  address  from  the  employes  of  that  establish¬ 
ment,  the  presentation  being  made  by  Mr.  W.  Horne,  editor.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Button  is  held  by  his 
employSs. 

A  E'lRE  recently  broke  out  in  King-street,  Melbourne,  causing  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  Air.  E.  R.  Mitchison,  importer  of  printing  machinerv 
and  materials,  the  top  floor  occupied  by  him  being  gutted  and  the  roof 
completely  burned  off.  Air.  Mitchison,  who  estimated  his  loss  at 
;(j4,oco,  w'as  only  insured  for  £■2,000.  He  telegraphed  to  England 
for  fresh  supplies.  Amongst  his  stock  was  a  large  quantity  of  type, 
which  was  completely  melted . 

PiiE  New  South  Wales  Typographical  Association,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Sydney  on  Saturday,  Uecember  22,  generally  approved  of  the 
action  of  the  delegates  at  the  recent  conference  with  the  master-printers, 
and  the  new  rules  as  slightly  modified  wall  be  registered  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  decided  to  pay  the  full  wages  to  the  few  men  who 
temporarily  struck,  pending  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  with  the 
employers. 

The  old-established  printing  and  publishing  business  of  the 
Mndgee  Independent,  New  South  AVales,  ov\ned  by  Alessrs.  Richards 
&  Cohen,  has,  it  is  reported,  changed  hands,  the  purchaser  being  a 
gentleman  from  Sydney.  Erom  a  very  small  beginning  the  young  and 
energetic  proprietors  have  raised  the  journal  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  West,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  proprietor  will  follow 
the  lines  laid  down  and  adhered  to  by  his  predecessors — viz.,  fearless¬ 
ness  and  independence. 

Presentation. — On  the  27th  December  Air.  James  Watson,  a  re¬ 
tiring  employe  at  the  Government  Printing-office,  Adelaide,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  fellow  employees  with  a  silver  inkstand.  Air.  Watson 
has  been  for  thirty-tw'O  years  connected  with  the  institution,  having  been 
engaged  a  few  years  after  its  establishment  in  the  year  1849.  Air.  H. 
I'.  Leader,  the  Government  printer,  in  presenting  the  memento,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  creditable  manner  in  which  Air.  Watson  had  always  car_ 


ried  out  his  duties,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Air.  Watson 
suitably  replied. 

Eire  in  a  Newspaper  Office.— A  fire  occurred  in  the  Sydney 
Evening  News  office  on  January  24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  various  fire  brigades,  the  office  was  completely  gutted,  the  damage 
being  estimated  by  Alessrs.  Blunt  at  ;^6o,ooo.  ;^32,ooo  of  this  sum  is 

covered  by  insurance.  The  Evening  News  companionship  suffered 
with  the  rest  in  the  loss  of  composing-sticks,  stools,  aprons,  docks  for 
three  days’  work,  &c.  The  Evening  News  proprietary  immediately 
received  numerous  offers  of  assistance  from  the  newspaper  proprietors, 
and  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  publication  of  either  the  Evening 
News  or  the  Town  asid  Comitry  Journal. 

A  MEETING  of  the  South  Australian  Alaster  Printers’  Association 
and  master  printers  not  connected  therewith  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Adelaide,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  7,  to  consider  com¬ 
munications  from  the  South  Australian  Typographical  Society  with 
reference  to  the  Register  strike.  The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  the 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between  the  S.A.T.S.  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  it  was  finally 
unanimously  resolved — “  That  this  meeting  of  master  printers  entirely 
approves  of  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  Alessrs.  W.  K.  Thomas  & 
Co.  in  regard  to  their  refusal  to  reinstate  a  discharged  employe  at  the 
demand  of  the  S.A.  Typographical  Society,  and  considers  the  conduct 
of  that  society  in  this  matter  most  arbitrary.”  The  meeting  then 
closed.  Further  correspondence  has  passed  in  refei-ence  to  the  matter. 

The  Australasian  Typographical  Journal  says  : — It  is  always  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  chronicle  any  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  employers. 
During  the  past  three  months  the  extreme  pressure  of  woidc  which  the 
employes  of  the  Argus  office  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  has  been 
almost  incredible,  sometimes  taking  up  copy  as  early  as  half-past 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continuing  till  the  same  hour,  or 
later,  on  the  following  morning,  the  dimensions  of  the  paper  ranging 
from  18  and  20  pages  during  the  week,  and  up  to  28  pages  for  the 
.Saturday  publication.  Air.  Alackinnon.  the  general  manager,  recognis¬ 
ing  the  extra  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  compositors,  spontaneously 
granted  a  bonus  of  is.  per  hour  for  copy  taken  up  before  six  o’clock, 
thereby  increasing  the  wages  of  each  compositor  by  about  5s.  per  week, 
or  in  the  aggregate  by  about  ;^3I  per  week.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  other  large  employers  of  labour  following  Air.  Alackinnon’s 
example. 

'riiE  compositors  on  the  South  Australian  Register  struck  work  on 
November  24.  A  compositor  named  Grant  received  fourteen  days’ 
notice,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  proprietors  were  informed  that 
unless  the  man  w.as  reinstated  the  printers  would  at  once  cease  work. 
It  is  represented  that  Grant  had  taken  an  active  part  in  connexion 
with  the  Typographical  Society  ;  but  this  fact  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  proprietors,  who  discharged  Grant  as  part  of  the  reductions 
consequent  upon  the  eai'ly  closing  of  Parliament,  and  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  connection  with  the  society,  with  which  they  have  always 
worked  in  harmony  hitherto.  The  proprietors  refused  to  reinstate 
Grant,  and  asked  the  men  to  sign  an  agreement  to  give  fourteen  days’ 
notice  of  their  intention  to  go  out.  Twenty-two  signed,  but  the  others 
refused,  and  the  Typographical  Society  called  out  the  whole  com¬ 
panionship.  The  Register  has  a  sufficient  staff  to  bring  out  the  paper. 
As  far  as  the  facts  can  be  gathered,  the  action  of  the  society  appears  to 
be  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable. 

Intelligence  from  Brisbane  says  : — The  Northern  Miner  and 
Towers  Herald  are  now  worked  on  piece,  and  the  rule  that  no  boys 
shall  be  employed  on  daily  papers  is  recognised  in  these  offices.  In 
a  recent  issue  the  Miner  says  : — “  Our  staff  is  now  complete.  We 
have  a  team  of  lightning  compositors,  who  can  lick  creation.  They  are 
fast  all  round.  .Since  the  piecework  began  the  silence  of  the  grave 
has  fallen  upon  the  office — few  words  and  all  work  is  the  order  of  the 
night.”  The  members  of  the  Ipswich  branch  of  the  Queensland 
Typographical  Association  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  minimum 
wage  for  that  town  increased  by  los.  from  December  i.  The  letter 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  Queensland  Times,  notifying  their  employes 
of  their  intention  to  give  the  advance,  concludes  thus  : — “  We  cordially 
reciprocate  your  statement  as  to  the  good  feeling  which  has  always 
existed  between  you  and  ourselves,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  that 
good  feeling  should  not  continue  in  the  future.”  None  of  our  branches 
have  been  in  existence  six  months,  yet  every  one  has  secured  material 
advantage  for  its  members,  and  in  at  least  four  towns  the  boy  evil, 
which  was  assuming  alarming  proportions,  has  been  checked.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Lithographers,  Bookbinders,  and  Alachine  Rulers’ 
Society,  a  motion  was  passed  agreeing  to  join  the  Queensland  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  as  a  branch  ;  threepence  per  week  of  each 
member’s  subscription  to  be  retained  for  the  working  expenses  of  the 
branch,  and  the  remaining  sixpence  to  be  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Association.  Al.any  of  our  members  regard  the  proposal  with 
great  favour,  believing  that  as  we  work  together  in  the  same  buildings, 
and  for  the  same  employers,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
unite  for  the  protection  of  our  common  interests.  Before  the  affiliation 
can  take  place,  however,  it  w'ill  be  necessary  for  alterations  to  be  made 
in  one  or  two  of  our  rules.  This  matter  should  receive  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  member  of  the  society. 
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Grim  &  Co.,  Boston,  hav'e  bought  the  N’cio  Prhiceton  Revieiv  and 
have  consolidated  it  with  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Press  Club  held  during  the 
past  month  the  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  showed  that  the  club  had 
a  membership  of  471.  The  building  fund  now  amounts  to  nearly 
7,000  dols.,  and  the  entire  report  is  held  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Wild  &  Stevens,  of  Boston,  issue  a  very  neat  circular 
referring  to  their  printers’  rollers  and  compositions,  in  which  they 
state  that  they  have  greatly  enlarged  their  manufactory  during  the  past 
year.  They  claim  now  to  have  the  largest  and  best-equipped  roller 
manufactory  in  New  England,  and  second  to  none  in  the  country. 
The  circular  is  beautifully  printed  by  Berwick  &  Smith,  Boston. 

O.N  Christmas  Eve,  as  the  foreman  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
(Mr.  D.  Curran)  stepped  from  the  elevator  on  to  one  of  the  lower 
floors  of  the  building,  a  stereotype  plate  of  the  paper  came  crashing 
through  the  top  of  the  elevator,  striking  the  man  in  charge  (familiarly 
called  “  Mac  ”)  on  top  of  the  head.  A  physician  was  at  once  called, 
his  e.xamination  resulting  in  the  assurance  of  noseiious  injury  being 
done.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  both  the  foieman  and  the  elevator 
man. 

Alexander  K.  McMillan,  who  died  last  month,  says  the 
American  Bookmaker,  was  a  victim  of  the  blizzard.  He  undertook  to 
cross  the  East  River  Bridge  on  March  12,  but  never  recovered  from 
the  injury  to  his  system.  Mr.  McMillan  was  originally  a  printer’s 
devil  on  the  Express,  on  which  he  began  about  1840,  became  a 
competent  compositor  and  reporter,  was  later  managing  editor  of  the 
Express  and  Daily  Bulletin,  and  for  forty  years  was  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  This  is  probably  longer 
than  any  other  writer  in  New  York  ever  held  one  place. 

The  State  Printing-Office.— On  Christmas  morning,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Young,  of  the  State  Printing-office,  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  at  his  residence,  for  a  Christmas  present  from  the  composing-room 
of  the  State  Printing-office,  a  solid  silver  set,  consisting  of  five  pieces, 
with  a  short  letter,  showing  their  appreciation  and  esteem  and  good 
feeling  towards  that  gentleman.  In  reply  Captain  Young  thanked  the 
typos,  expressing  to  his  friends  in  the  office  his  heartiest  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  generous  and  beautiful  present. — San  Francisco  Union 
Printer. 

Some  one,  says  the  American  Bookmaker,  has  been  writing  from 
Boston  to  the  Leipsic  Journal  fiir  Buchbinderei  that  binding 
as  a  fine  art  must  soon  be  numbered  with  the  lost  in  this 
country,  that  stamped  work  is  ruining  hand-work,  and  that  the  few 
American  collectors  who  need  artistic  bindings  send  to  Paris  for  tliem. 
This  is  false  from  A  to  Z.  Never  before  were  there  so  many  American 
art  binders,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  there 
such  a  widespread  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  fine  bindings.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  Paris  is  the  world  centre  of  artistic  book-decoration, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent  book-collectors  are 
quite  content  with  bindings  wrought  in  this  country.  As  a  nation  our 
books  run  to  calico  bindings,  just  as  the  vast  majority  of  French  books 
live  and  die  in  paper  covers  ;  but  that  fact  does  not  prevent  Paris  from 
being  the  home  of  the  highest  art  in  book-decoration. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallocr  Foote,  author  of  “The  Led  Horse 
Claim,”  ikc.,  has  written  a  three-part  novelette,  “  The  Last  Assembly 
Ball  :  a  Pseudo-Romance  of  the  Far  West,”  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  Century,  beginning  with  the  March  number.  Mrs.  Foote,  who  is  the 
wife  of  a  civil  engineer,  has  spent  most  of  her  married  life  in  the  mining 
camps  of  the  West.  Her  reputation  before  the  public  was  first  made 
as  an  artist,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  is  now  almost  the 
only  Century  artist  who  draws  directly  upon  the  wood  block.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  design  for  every  wood-engraving  was  drawn  directly 
upon  the  wood  by  the  hand  of  a  draughtsman.  To-day,  the  artist 
makes  his  picture  upon  anything  he  pleases,  and  in  any  size,  and  the 
camera  transfers  it  to  the  wood  block.  Mrs.  Foote  still  makes  her 
original  pictures  in  just  the  size  they  are  to  appear,  and  generally  upon 
the  wood,  but  the  Art  Department  of  the  Century  always  transfers  the 
drawing  by  photography  to  another  wood  block  so  as  to  preserve  the 
original. 

Phenomenal  Success. — The  New  York  Press  celebrated  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  birth,  December  i,  with  a  special  edition  which, 
even  in  its  spread  of  justifiable  self-glorification,  presented  an 
accentuated  sample  of  the  freshness  and  crisp  vigour,  the  “snap,” 
which  has  marked  the  paper  from  the  start  and  figured  in  its  wonderful 
success.  It  is  something  of  a  phenomenon  even  in  these  days  of  swift 
progress,  when  a  paper  climbs  up  in  circulation  and  favour  as  has  the 
Press.  In  one  year  it  increased  its  regular  daily  circulation  to  a  figure 
beyond  104,000,  and  on  the  day  after  election  it  disposed  of  254,846 


copies.  Considering  the  amount  and  kind  of  competition  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  the  achievements  of  the  Press  are  wonderful.  They 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  editors 
and  publishers,  and  constitute  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  business 
man.ager,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  of  which  he  is  probably  not  at  all 
ashamed.  The  Press  has  been  compelled  to  add  another  perfecting 
press  to  its  facilities,  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  taken  another  long  stridc- 
before  its  second  birthday. 

An  Oregon  Printer  Girl. — The  East  Portland  (Oregon)  Vindi¬ 
cator  has  a  pleasant  story  of  a  plucky  and  skilful  girl  compositor. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  the  foreman  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
peremptorily  refused  to  permit  a  girl  printer  to  worlc  on  that  paper. 
Numerous  applications  were  made,  but  he  remained  inexorable  in  his 
refusal  to  employ  any  but  male  co  iipositors.  During  the  latter  part  of 
last  summer  Miss  Plattie  Ross  went  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  employment.  It  was  not  long  after  her  arrival  until  a 
printer,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  had  occasion  to  lay  off  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  engaged  !Miss  Ross  to  take  his  place  during  the 
interval.  The  foreman  reluctantly  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and 
the  Oregon  girl  took  her  place  as  substitute  at  her  friend’s  case.  The 
tyrant  of  the  composing-room  watched  her  with  evident  interest  as  the 
type  went  click,  click,  click,  with  almost  lightning  speed,  into  her 
composing-stick.  ,  Pie  went  away,  and  returned  several  times,  still 
watching  her  intensely.  Hattie  paid  no  attention  to  anything  except 
the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  next  day,  when  the  work  of 
each  of  the  forty  compositors  in  the  office  was  measured,  she  had  the 
top  string  by  several  thousand  ems.  There  was  no  more  opposition  to 
the  young  lady  from  Webfoot  setting  type  in  the  Examiner  office,  and 
she  now  has  steady  employment.  She  made  over  17  dols.  in  two 
nights’  work. 

Printers  Exexitt  from  Disease. — Owing  to  the  dust  arising 
from  type  metal,  and  the  tendency  of  the  compositors  to  lean  over  the 
case  while  at  work,  it  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  printing 
business  is  not  conducive  to  long  life.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  is 
scarcely  any  indoor  occupation,  when  care  as  to  eating  and  drinking  is 
observed,  that  is  healthier  than  that  of  printing.  During  the  yellow 
fever  periods  in  the  Southern  States  they  were  singularly  exempt,  and 
this  has  also  been  the  case  in  the  cholera  epidemics  wdiich  have  recently 
occurred  in  various  States  in  South  America.  Recently  the  cholera 
prevailed  in  Chili,  causing  great  mortality  among  the  people,  yet  out 
of  one  hundred  members  of  the  Typographical  Union  of  Valparaiso, 
not  one  member  had  been  attacked.  In  the  visitation  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  fifties  in  Alabama  and  New  Orleans  the  printers  were  the  last  to 
leave  their  post  of  duty.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  passed  through 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  a  compositor  in  the  Alabama  State 
Journal  was  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  plague-stricken  city.  As 
we  w'ere  then  returning  to  New  York,  we  had  to  pass  either  tlnough 
cholera  at  Nashville  and  in  Virginia,  or  go  through  yellow  fever  at 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  so  we  did  not  tarry  in  the  city  ;  but  on 
returning  next  season  we  tried  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  brave 
typo,  but  found  that  he  had,  from  some  other  ailment,  “  closed  his 
take,”  and  passed  to  that  bourn  from  whence  there  is  no  returning. 
During  the  recent  epidemic  in  Florida  w'e  have  heard  of  but  very  few 
printers  among  the  victims,  but  they  have  stood  up  nobly  to  their  posts 
of  duty. — St.  Louis  Stationer. 

The  Public  Printer. — The  appointment  of  Public  Printer  is  one 
about  which  the  Typographical  Union — speaking  of  the  trade  in  its 
entirety — has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  heard,  and  its  suggestions 
should  be  received  with  more  than  ordinary  consideration,  as  the  subject- 
matter  is  one  that  lies  within  its  own  peculiar  province.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  the  saying  that  the  party  which  is  to  assume  the  control  of  the 
Government  on  March  4  next  owes  much  to  the  fealty  of  labour  and 
trade  organisations.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that,  as  organisations, 
any  concerted  action  was  had,  but  that  many  active,  sincere,  capable, 
and  influential  members  of  the  potential  guild  cast  their  ballots  with 
the  dominant  party,  believing  in  the  honesty  of  its  promise  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  labouring  and  mechanic  classes.  So  far  as  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  concerned,  these  promises  are  easy  of  redemption, 
and,  if  the  President-elect  be  not  imposed  on  by  unwise  advisers,  he 
will  select  for  the  position  of  Public  Printer  some  capable  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  craft  whose  sympathies,  convictions,  and  life  have  been  true 
exponents  of  the  principles  of  Unionism.  The  grand  fraternity  of 
organised  labour  expect  this  much,  and  their  hope  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  less.  The  mistake  of  previous  Presidents  should  not  be  duplicated.- 
A  weak,  emasculated  officer  will  not  do.  The  public  service  is  always 
seriously  impaired  in  any  branch  when  the  control  is  not  vested  in 
hands  of  one  in  active  sympathy  with  his  assistants,  so  far  as  the 
principles  which  underlie  unionism  are  concerned.  There  need  be  no 
misstep  in  the  matter.  The  roll  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  will  reveal  scores  of  names  from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  choose  amiss.  We  do  not  say  there  are  not  others,  less  distinguished, 
who  would  not  fill  the  office  with  honour  to  the  appointing  power  and 
to  the  craft,  but  on  the  line  indicated  obviously  there  can  no  mis¬ 
take  be  made. — San  Francisco  Union  Printer,  .  ■ 
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Gazeta  Poznanska  (Pozen  Gazette)  is  the  title  of  a  new  daily  started 
at  that  place  on  January  I. 

The  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger  has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  daily 
papers  in  Germany,  namely,  124,000  copies. 

A  NEW  Paris  daily,  Le  Vole,  to  be  edited  by  M.  Rane,  will  appear 
shortly. 

M.  Senateur  Edouard  Ciiarton,  who  founded  the  hlagasin 
piltoresqne  fifty-six  years  ago,  has  ceased  to  preside  over  its  editorial 
staff. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  a  new  organ  for  the  trade 
from  Leipzig,  Zeitschrift  filr  Deutschlands  Buchdrticker  (Gazette  for 
German  Printers).  It  is  edited  by  the  Society  of  German  Printers. 

The  Offenhurger  Nachrichten  started  the  New  Year  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  form,  and  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Siidwestdeutches  Volksblatt  (South  West  German  People’s  News). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Paris  .Syndical  Chamber  of  Paper  for  1889  is 
composed  as  follows; — MM.  Choquet,  president;  E.  Fanot  and 
Bouchez,  vice-presidents;  F’eller  and  Meilhac,  secretaries;  Bayin, 
treasurer  ;  P.  Fano,  archivist. 

Prince  Lucchesi-Paeli,  the  learned  Italian  bibliographer,  who 
has  just  died,  has  left  to  the  Government  a  special  library  of  dramatic 
works,  containing  four  thousand  volumes,  and  an  endowment  to 
provide  an  income  for  a  librarian  and  assistant. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  organising  large  establishments  for  the 
instruction  of  young  girls,  and  invites  the  aid  of  feminine  professors 
from  other  countries.  The  first  will  be  directed  by  a  council  com¬ 
posed  of  two  French,  two  American,  two  English,  and  two  German 
governesses. 

Signor  Nicola  Bernardini  has  been  working  for  several  years  at 
a  great  historical,  biographical,  and  statistical  dictionary  of  the  world's 
periodicals.  The  publication  is  to  commence  with  a  guide  to  the 
periodical  press  of  Italy,  the  copy  of  which  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
printer. 

From  April  to  July,  1889,  an  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Berlin 
relative  to  protection  against  accidents  while  travelling.  Machines, 
apparatus,  instruments,  models,  plans,  photographs,  designs,  factory 
workings  and  rules,  statutes  and  publications  on  the  subjects,  and 
assurances  will  be  among  the  objects  admitted. 

The  number  of  political  daily  papers  in  Italy  is  135.  The  total 
number  of  journals  and  other  periodicals  is  1,606,  of  which  439  are 
devoted  to  politics.  Other  components  of  the  total  are — religion, 
1 15;  literature,  139;  medicine  and  science,  80 ;  mathematics  and 
physics,  31;  trade  and  finance,  198;  military  and  contiguous,  13; 
theatrical,  34  ;  and  humorous  42. 

One  of  the  oldest  paper  manufactories  of  France,  that  of  Pont-de- 
Seychal,  on  the  Durole,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
night  of  December  15-16.  This  factory  formed  one  of  the  group  of 
paper-mills  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  at  the 
instigation  of  Guillaume  Raymond,  Bishop  of  Lodeve.  The  loss  was 
stated  at  more  than  200,000  francs. 

Eighty  new  periodicals  were  reported  to  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior  during  December.  The  total  was  made  up  of  16  political 
journals  (10  of  which  appeared  in  Paris)  ;  8  illustrated  (7  in  Paris)  ; 
7  financial  (6  in  Paris)  ;  3  specially  for  the  Exhibition  ;  6  scientific  (5 
in  Paris) ;  i  published  in  the  Spanish  language ;  i  in  the  Proven9al 
dialect ;  3  religious  organs  (2  in  Paris)  ;  10  commercial  sheets  (4  for 
Paris)  ;  and  24  miscellaneous. 

A  Reuter’s  telegram,  dated  Constantinople,  Jan.  28,  states  :  “  The 
municipal  authorities  having,  without  previous  notice,  insisted  on 
levying  a  tax  of  seventy  piastres  upon  Greco-Turkish  printers,  the 
journal  Neologos  did  not  appear  to-day.  It  is  expected  that  several 
other  papers  will  suspend  publication  to-morrow.  Sir  f.  H.  Fawcett, 
the  British  Consul-General,  Baron  Blanc,  and  Count  de  Montebello, 
the  Italian  and  French  Ambassadors,  have  promised  to  use  their 
influence  to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.” 

The  Livre  announces  that  the  Benedictines  of  Solesme  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication  this  year  a  collection  of  musical  paleography,  con¬ 
taining  facsimile  photographs  of  ancient  manuscripts  of  liturgies. 
These  facsimiles,  belonging  to  different  epochs  and  schools  of  the 
Middle  Age.s,  will  be  accompanied  by  introductions  and  notes  which 
will  fix  the  age  of  the  manuscripts,  and  will  indicate  the  paleographic, 
archeologic,  or  liturgic  peculiarities  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  historical  students. 

The  Intennediare  des  Cherchetirs  et  Curleux  gives  two  quaint  cita¬ 
tions  which  might  well  come  under  the  head  of  “  Things  one  would 
rather  have  left  unsaid.”  A  reporter  of  a  Parisian  journal  commences 


an  article  on  slaughter-houses  in  the  capital:  “II  y  a  longtemps  que 
je  souhaitais  vous  conduire  aux  abattoirs  ”  (For  a  long  time  I  have 
wished  to  conduct  you  to  the  shambles).  In  a  similar  strain,  the 
director  of  a  great  railway  company,  lamenting  the  prevalence  of 
thefts,  told  the  company:  “La  Compagnie  e.st  exploitee  jiar  des 
voleurs  ”  (The  company  is  worked  by  thieves).  But  the  l7dennMiare 
calls  them  merely  “  Unlucky  utterances.” 

The  house  of  Frederick  Krebs  of  Frankfort  announce  the  invention 
of  a  new  bronzing  brush,  of  which  they  are  the  proprietors.  Its 
advantages  consist  in  economy  in  the  bronze  employed  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  printing  manager  of  the  firm  of  Claye, 
named  M.  Motteroz,  founded  a  library,  and  seconded  by  several  con¬ 
freres  succeeded,  after  great  effort,  in  collecting  about  two  hundred 
volumes,  chosen  from  among  the  best  French  authors,  together  with 
some  technical  books  on  printing.  M.  Motteroz  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  good  work  prosper  during  several  years,  as  the  readers, 
aided  by  his  counsel,  studied  with  ardour,  and  acquired  much  valuable 
knowledge.  The  books  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  in  spile  of  the 
care  with  which  they  were  treated,  could  not  but  in  the  end  sufter,  and 
M.  Motteroz  employed  much  of  his  leisure  in  repairing  them.  Since 
then  events  and  the  revolutions  of  life  have  dispersed  the  little  intel¬ 
lectual  group  which  gathered  round  M.  Motteroz,  and  the  little 
library,  formed  at  such  expenditure  of  trouble,  disappeared  in  its  turn, 
leaving  behind  it,  like  so  many  others,  nothing  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  services  it  had  rendered. 


Messrs.  Sinsel,  Dorn,  &  Co.,  art-photo  printers  of  Leipzig,  have 
appointed  Mr.  Hugo  Cassirer,  no,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  their  sole 
representative  for  London  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Meissenbach  Company  (Limited)  have  removed  their  City  office 
from  Farringdon-street  to  57,  Ludgate-hill.  All  letters,  remittance.s, 
and  orders  should  be  sent  to  West  Norwood. 

Messrs.  George  FalKner  &  Sons,  the  Deansgale  Press,  Man¬ 
chester,  announce  that  they  have  opened  new  offices  at  181,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.,  where  examples  of  their  printing  and 
artistic  work  may  be  seen. 

Mr.  Robert  Canton  slates  that  he  has  removed  from  2,  Jewin- 
street  to  5  and  6,  Aldersgate-buildings,  Aldersgate-street,  and  also 
announces  that  he  has  taken  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  into  partnership.  Mr. 
Hall  has  been  in  Mr.  Canton’s  employ  over  sixteen  years,  latterly 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management.  The  style  of  the  firm  will 
in  future  be  R.  Canton  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Strong,  &  Co.,  of  196,  Upper  Thames-street, 
announce  that  they  have  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  of  Glasgow, 
representative  for  the  sale  of  their  papers  in  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and 
thence  northward,  including  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  branch  of 
their  business  will  be  carried  on  at  No.  55>  Glassford-street, 
Glasgow. 


The  Neiv  York  Herald  commenced  publishing  a  special  London 
edition  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  It  recognises  no  Day  of  Rest; 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  special  about  the  paper  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  great  London  dailies  ;  but  it  will  probably  find 
ample  support  from  the  large  American  contingent  always  in  our 
midst. 

The  Irish  Hoicsehold  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  monthly, 
published  by  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Belfast. 

The  Daily,  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  important  interest 
represented  by  that  title,  has  just  been  commenced.  It  is  published  at 
280,  Strand,  price  threepence. 

The  Magazhie  of  Short  Stories  is  a  new  penny  weekl)',  containing 
several  stories,  poems,  &c.,  published  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Bennett, 
20,  Bedford-street,  Strand.  It  is  also  issued  in  monthly  parts. 

The  Investors’  Gtiardian,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  weekly, 
is  now  issued  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Recreation  is  now  published  at  one  penny  per  month  instead  of  two¬ 
pence  as  heretofore.  It  is  printed  by  Allen,  Scott  &  Co.,  30,  Bouverie- 
street,  and  published  by  Carr  &  Co.,  36,  Paternoster-square. 

A  paper  called  the  Rural  World  has  been  started  at  Birmingham 
un  ler  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Labourers’  League. 
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anb  Companug. 

There  has  been  %Yonderful  activity  among  the 
promoting  fraternity  during  the  last  month,  the 
number  of  Companies  registered  and  the  amount  of  capital 
being  the  largest  on  record.  The  activity  has  scarcely 
extended  to  companies  in  our  particular  trades,  but  a  fair 
number  have  been  registered.  We  give  particulars  of 
twelve,  the  total  capital  amounting  to  ^^286, 000.  This 
compares  with  eleven  companies  and  ;^r32,5oo  capital 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Maxchestek.  Press  Company  (Limited). — This  Company  was 
registered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^ioo,ooo,  in  ^Fioo  shares, 
to  acquire  the  foliowing  newspapers,  viz.,  the  Jilanchestcr  Examiner 
and  Times,  the  ManchesUr  Weekly  Times,  and  the  Salford  Weekly 
News,  together  with  the  business  carried  on  by  Alexander  Ireland, 
trading  at  Manchester  as  Alexander  Ireland  &  Co.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  ; — Sir  J.  C.  Lee,  56,  Mosley- 
street,  Manchester  ;  E.  Ashworth,  merchant,  Staghills,  Waterfoot  ; 
W.  J.  Crossley,  engineer,  Altrinchan?  ;  11.  Lighbourn,  paper-hangings 
manufacturer,  Weaste  Hall,  near  Manchester ;  \V.  Lockett  Agnew, 
publisher,  14,  Exchange-street,  Manchester ;  C.  J.  Galloway, 
engineer,  Knott  Mill  Iron  Works,  Manchester ;  C.  Hughes,  yarn 
agent,  Cheelwood  House,  Manchester.  The  number  of  directors  is 
not  to  be  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten.  The  company  in  general 
meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell  (Limited)  Th’s  is  an  amalgamation 
and  conversion  to  a  company  of  the  businesses  of  law  publishers, 
carried  on  by  H.  Sweet  &  Sons,  of  3,  Chancery-lane,  and  by  W. 
Maxwell  &  Son,  of  8,  Bell-yard.  It  was  registered  on  the  24th  ult.  with 
a  capital  of  ;^ioo,ooo.  divided  into  4,000  £■]  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares,  and  6,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;^io  each.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  W.  II.  Bradbury, 
printer,  10,  Bouverie-street ;  G.  Kelly,  printer.  King-street,  West¬ 
minster  ;  H.  Maxwell,  publisher,  Ewell-road,  Surbiton-hill ;  E.  W. 
Salter,  clerk,  163,  Hudddleston-road,  N.  ;  T.  J.  Pitfield,  solicitor, 
3,  Gray’s-inn-square ;  W.  F.  Laurie,  clerk,  Charlton,  Middlesex; 
G.  Ashdown,  chartered  accountant,  25,  Mowbray-road,  Brondesbury. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
live ;  qualification,  20  shares  ;  the  first  are  the  first  two  subscribers, 
and  W.  A.  Maxwell  (managing  director)  and  H.  G.  Sweet  (chairman). 
The  managing  director  will  be  entitled  to  ;^6oo  per  annum,  and  the 
chairman  to  ;i^250  per  annum,  independently  of  their  share  in  the 
directors’  remuneration.  The  remuneration  of  the  board  is  to  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors,  but  is  not  to  exceed  .^O'soo  per  annum. 

Godfrey  Printing  Machine  Company  (Limited).  —  This 
company  was  registered  on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000, 
in  ;,fio  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  of  printing  machine  makers, 
carried  on  at  69,  Old-street,  by  Messrs.  Fell  &  Godfrey,  and  the 
undertaking  and  business  of  an  existing  company  with  the  same  title 
now  in  liquidation.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are  : — *R.  Everitt,  merchant,  40,  Chapel-street,  Liverpool  ;  *A. 
Godfrey,  engineer,  69,  Old-street,  E.C.  ;  *W.  B.  Harrison,  colliery 
proprietor,  Aldershaw,  Lichfield;  *J.  C.  Fell,  engineer,  i.  Queen 
Victoria-street ;  F.  Davies,  chartered  accountant,  95  and  97,  Finsbury 
Pavement ;  F.  D.  Norman,  solicitor,  4,  New'-court,  Carey-street ;  H.  J. 
Gordon  Ross,  solicitor,  4,  New-court,  Carey-street.  The  number 
of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  quali¬ 
fication,  ;iFioo  in  shares  or  stock  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk;  remuneration  ;^i5o  per  annum  or  such  larger  sum 
as  the  company  in  general  meeting  may  determine,  to  be  divided  as 
the  directors  may  decide. 

Allman  and  Son  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  publishers,  booksellers,  &c.,  carried  on  by 
Allman  &  Sons.  It  was  registered  on  the  ist  inst.,  with  a  capital  of 
£20,000  in  £5  shares.  The  subscribers  are  : — T.  J.  Allman, 
publisher,  67,  New  Oxford-street  ;  A.  F.  Allman,  publisher,  67, 
New  Oxford-street ;  Miss  E.  F.  Allman,  2,  Clifton-villas,  Maida-hill ; 
Miss  F.  G.  Allman,  2,  Clifton-villas,  Maida-hill  ;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Allman, 
67,  New  Oxford-street  ;  F.  W.  Hall,  clerk,  67,  New  Oxford-street ; 
T.  H.  Smith,  clerk,  39,  Regina  road,  N.  ;  W.  Godden,  solicitor,  34, 
Old  Jewry.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  five  ;  qualification,  50  ordinary  shares  ;  the  first  two  sub¬ 
scribers  are  appointed  managing  directors,  at  salaries  of  .^^300  per 
annum  each. 

Midland  Newspaper  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^io,occ,  in  ;^i  shares,  to  carry  on  at  Birmingham  the 


business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  and  particularly  to  print  and  publish 
a  Gladstonian  newspaper.  The  subscribers  are  : — L.  Houghton,  pub¬ 
lisher,  37,  Union-street,  Birmingham,  25  ;  C.  Ridgvvay,  104!,  Lady- 
wood  road,  Birmingham,  25  ;  D.  Daly,  barrister,  Nottingham,  25  ; 
H.  J.  Gadoby,  chartered  accountant.  Paradise-street,  Birmingham,  3  ; 
C.  Houghton,  printer,  40,  Sampson-road,  Birmingham,  5  ;  J.  W. 
Comley,  auctioneer,  126,  Colmore-road,  Birmingham,  i;  J.  Stevenson, 
auctioneer,  Varna-road,  Birmingham,  i  ;  J,  Kissane,  commission 
agent,  Castle-street,  Birmingham,  i.  The  first  three  subscribers  are 
appointed  directors  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine 
remuneration. 

.SuTTABY  &  Company  (Limiped). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  booksellers  and  publishers,  carried  on  by 
Francis  Arthur  Suttaby,  at  2,  Amen-corner,  St.  Paul’s.  It  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^10,000  in  £i  shares.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  *F.  A.  Suttaby, 
2,  Amen-corner ;  J.  Cozens,,  clerk,  27,  Wood-lane,  Shepherd’s-bush  ; 
ri.  A.  Deed,  accountant,  30,  Manor-park,  Lee ;  *A.  E.  Nash,  14, 
Anged-road,  Brixton  ;  G.  Fox,  clerk,  47,  Cornwall-road,  W.  ;  C.  II. 
Hawes,  cashier,  14,  Darcote-villas,  Wood-green ;  *W.  F.  Turner, 
chartered  accountant,  20,  Great  Winchester-street.  The  directors  are 
to  be  three  in  number,  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an 
asterisk  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  to  determine  remuneration. 
The  directors  are  empowered  to  issue  ;Fio,75o  in  first  mortgage  deben¬ 
tures,  and  the  debenture  holders  may  appoint  a  director,  and  the 
holders  of  three-fourths  of  the  debentures  may  also  at  any  time  appoint 
a  receiver  and  manager. 

Rialto  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  loth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  shares  of  £i 
each,  to  start,  print,  publish,  sell,  and  circulate,  or  otherwise  deal  with 
any  papers,  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  periodicals,  and 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors  and  general  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — 
W.  R.  Lawson,  journalist,  4,  Acol-road,  Hampstead,  N.  ;  F.  H.  Begg, 
sharebroker,  13,  Earl’s-court-square,  S.W.  ;  H.  A.  Johnston,  stock¬ 
broker,  I,  Angles-road,  Streatham,  S.W.  ;  J.  Y.  Lawson,  journalist 
17,  Burgoyne-road,  N.  ;  D.  O.  Croal,  journalist,  15,  York-buildings, 
W.C.  ;  S.  J.  Murray,  secretary,  44,  Pyrland-road,  Highbury  New 
Park,  N.  ;  W.  Mitchell,  journalist,  43,  Heathland-road,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  N.  Directors’  qualification,  ;Jioo  in  the  nominal  capital  of 
the  company,  and  the  first  directors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  remuneration  to  the  directors  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  general  meeting. 

PIOME  Trade  Publishing  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;!F5,ooo,  in  ;Fi  shares, 
to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  business  carried  on  at  S,  Cross-street, 
Manchester,  by  Samuel  Alex.  Grant,  as  publisher  of  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  called  the  “  British  Textile  Warehouseman.”  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  :  — A.  S.  Brewis,  chartered 
accountant,  Cheadle,  Cheshire ;  W.  Dearden,  chartered  accountant, 
Leigh,  Lancashire  ;  S.  A.  Grant-Ramsey,  journalist,  5,  Cross-street, 
Manchester  ;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Grant-Ramsey,  Urmston  ;  R.  E.  Haslam, 
Birkdale,  Southport;  F.  Fogg,  Bolton;  W.  B.  Dendy,  Greenheys, 
Manchester.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  five  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first.  It  is  provided 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Edgar  Haslam  is  to  be  director  so  long  as  he  may  hold 
;F200  of  the  share  capital.  Registered  office,  79,  Haworth’s-buildings, 
5,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Central  Educational  Company  (Li.mited).  — This  is  the  con¬ 
version  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  educational  publishers,  carried 
on  at  Derby,  by  W.  W.  Hey  wood  and  Thomas  Newton,  trading  as 
the  Central  Educational  Company.  It  was  registered  on  the  25th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ;i^S,ooo  in  ^5  .shares.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  : — SV.  W.  Heywood,  schoolmaster,  Derby  ; 
Thos.  Newton,  schoolmaster,  Derby ;  W.  Walkerdine,  contractor, 
Derby ;  F.  W.  Waite,  schoolmaster,  Derby ;  T.  Beveridge,  gas 
manager,  Derby  ;  B.  Cooper,  colour  manufacturer,  Littleover,  Derby  ; 
W.  .Sayer,  engineer,  Derby.  Registered  without  special  articles. 
Registered  office,  Telephone  Exchange,  Rocket  Well-lane,  Derby. 

“Cit”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — • 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;^2,ooo,  in  £i  shares,  to  print  and  publish  a  newspaper  to  be  called 
the  Cil.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — E. 
Dudill,  journalist,  182,  Brompton-road ;  H.  C.  Wilkin,  surgeon,  105, 
Cornwall-road,  W.  ;  Mrs.  M.  Hammon,  10,  Vinegar-yard,  W.C.  ;  C. 
Hammon,  printer’s  broker,  10,  Vinegar-yard,  W.C.  ;  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Nethersole,  39,  Havelock-road,  West  Kensington-park  ;  G.  Black, 
printer,  5,  Baker-street,  Brighton  ;  T.  Bradshaw,  140,  Stewart-road, 
Wandsworth.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in£i  shares,  to  trade 
as  printers,  publishers,  stationers,  &c.  Registered  by  Messrs.  Maddi- 
son,  20,  King’s  Arms  Yard. 
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Burnley  Tradesmen’s  Billposting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ;,i'3,ooo,  in  shares,  to  trade  as  billposters,  adver¬ 
tising  and  general  agents.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — *E.  Dunkerley,  bootmaker,  Burnley;  *T.  Thompson, 
tailor,  Burnley ;  *W.  O.  Shirley,  saddler,  Burnley  ;  *J.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  agent,  Burnley  ;  *T.  Pollard,  pianoforte  dealer,  Burnley  ;  *A. 
Cheshire,  tailor,  Burnley ;  J.  Botterill,  agent,  Burnley.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors  ;  qualification, 
five  shares. 


Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  Limited,  announce  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  year  1888,  payable  March  i.  The  dividend 
is  the  same  as  that  paid  for  the  last  five  years.  ^2,500  is  placed  to 
reserve  fund,  as  against  £2,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

S.  Hildersheimer  &  Co.  Limited,  announce  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  payment  on  March  i. 


Elze.  —The  litterateur  and  historian.  Dr.  Karl  Elze,  born  in  Dessau, 
1821,  died  on  January  21  in  Halle.  He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
members  of  the  German  Shakespearian  Society. 

Hamelin. — M.  Ernest  llamelin,  printer-editor,  member  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Printers,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Roumania,  died  recently. 

Lair. — One  of  the  youngest  and  most  energetic  members  of  the 
Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  has  suddenly  passed  away,  on  January  3,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Auguste-Rene  Lair,  at  the  age  of  30. 

Line. — Mr.  W.  H.  Line,  the  Kington  district  representative  of  the 
Surrey  Advertiser,  and  one  of  the  oldest  journalists  in  the  town,  died 
on  January  18.  Deceased  was  43  years  of  age.  In  his  early  days  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Western  Morning  News,  at  Plymouth.  The 
interment  took  place  at  Kingston  cemetery. 

Pelligrini. — Signor  Carlo  Pelligrini,  the  eminent  caricaturist,  died 
on  Janu.ary  22,  aged  49.  His  portraits  in  Vanity  Fair  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  “Ape”  have  been  very  widely  admired. 

Petit. — M.  Jules-Cesar  Petit,  printer  at  Lille,  director  of  the 
Court  ier  populaire,  died  on  December  28,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  66 
years. 

Potts. — Mr.  John  Potts,  for  many  years  foreman  of  the  Hexham 
Con  rant  printing  department,  died  on  the  12th  ult.  after  a  week’s 
illness.  He  was  the  oldest  employe  on  the  statf  of  the  Courant, 
having  been  employed  upon  it  for  about  twenty-four  years. 

'Pole.  —  Mr.  F.  A.  Tole,  deputy  overseer  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  died  early  in  January. 

Vickers. — Mr.  John  Vickers,  an  old  Northampton  printer,  died 
recently,  aged  81.  He  was  at  one  time  engaged  on  the  Northampton 
Herald,  and  afterwards  published  The  dnirch  and  State  Magazine  and 
The  Staffordshire  Gazette.  For  many  years  past  he  had  ceased  his 
connexion  with  the  trade. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — -January,  1889. 

88. — Eberle,  J.  Appliance  for  protecting  the  edges  of  the  stones 
in  lithographic  printing-machines.  2. 

92. — Hattersley,  R.  Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  the 
“  Hattersley”  type-composing  and  distributing  machines,  part  of 
which  improvements  are  applicable  for  composing  by  hand.  3. 
204. — Hannan,  R.,  and  Paterson,  W.  Sanitary  ink,  being  an 
antiseptic  deodorising  compound  for  application  to  paper  or 
any  other  material  in  printing  or  otherwise.  5- 
264. — Sauvee,  A.  Improvements  in  the  production  of  stereotype 
plates.  7. 

286. — Edwards,  A.  and  R.  J.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa¬ 
ratus  for  cutting  paper  or  other  substances  into  sheets  of  uniform 
size.  7. 

365. — Shaw,  W.  A.  An  improved  apparatus  for  simultaneously 
ruling  parallel  lines.  8. 

431. — Michaud,  A.  Improved  processes  for  the  production  of  plates 
and  cylinders  for  printing  and  embossing.  9. 

564. — Odon-Laffitte,  P.  Improvements  in  printing-machines.  II. 


765. — Abel,  C.  D.  A  communication  from  Messrs.  Siemens  and 
Halske,  Germany.  Improvements  in  type-printing  telegraph 
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ARIOUS  meetings  were  held  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  9th 
inst.  to  celebrate  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  of  Journalists.  The 
National  Association  of  Journalists 
having,  at  a  meeting  at  Bristol  in 
the  summer,  resolved  to  effect  this 
transformation,  it  took  place  on  that 
day.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
journalistic  profession  should  not  thus  organise  itself  as  so  many 
others  have  done  of  late  years.  That  a  journalists’  institute  will 
have  a  large  field  of  operation  if  it  does  no  more  than  bring  men 
together,  and  foster  a  high  standard  of  professional  honour 
among  an  important  group  of  the  servants  of  the  public,  is 
shown  by  the  e.xample  of  similar  institutions.  Journalism  has 
become,  and  it  must  remain,  the  most  open  profession  in  the 
world — one  that  has  drawn  brilliant  recruits  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  has  attracted  to  itself  in  many  curious  ways  the  talent, 
sometimes  the  inborn  instinct,  which  suits  its  purpose.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  press  so  closely  identified  with 
British  freedom  will  ever  desire  or  even  find  it  possible  to  im¬ 
pose  shackles  upon  itself.  So,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be, 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  make  of  the  journalistic  profession  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion  or  a  mere  trades’  union,  or  a  body  without  whose  diploma 
no  brilliant  outsider  might,  as  in  times  past,  be  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  press.  The  founders 
of  the  new  institute  have  kept  these  considerations  in  view  ; 
and  they  rather  pride  themselves  on  the  catholicity  of  their 
movement.  Their  claim  is  to  have  laid  a  sound  foundation, 
leaving  the  members  of  the  profession  free  to  build  upon  it  as 
their  wisdom  may  direct  in  future  years. 

•F  4> 

This  friendly  combination  of  competing  journalists  for  the 
honourable  purpose  of  improving  their  professional  status 


marks  a  great  advance  on  the  days  of  purely  Bohemian  journal¬ 
ism  ;  and  such  kindly  relationships  between  rival  journalists 
as  existing  clubs  have  fostered  have  been  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  An  honourable  competition  in  style,  in  rapidity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  fertility  of  suggestion,  in  modes  of  presentation  of 
news  or  opinion,  has  long  been  found  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  friendly  private  relationships.  For  the  development  of 
these  a  journalists’  institute  will  give  the  opportunity.  The 
movement  for  its  establishment  began  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession  ;  and  it  has  already  shown  its  value.  The 
senior  members  of  the  profession  are  now  readily  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  a  movement  of  which  the  praiseworthy  objects  are 
declared  to  be  “  to  make  that  profession  more  attractive  to  .the 
best  talent,  from  whatever  class  it  may  be  drawn,  to  make  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  journalists  whose  professional 
duties  are  antagonistic,  for  enabling  journalists  to  come  into 
improving  contact  with  the  past  masters  ot  the  profession,  to 
improve  the  status  of  journalists  as  a  body  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  to  improve  the  general  standard  of  educational 
and  professional  attainments  and  of  professional  responsibility.’ 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  lending  the  Mansion  House  to  the  twelve 
hundred  journalists  of  Great  Britain  who  have  founded  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  worthily  assisted  in  the  commemoration 
of  an  event  that  may  prove  to  be  one  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  honourable  history  of  the  British  press. 

+  ♦ 

One  of  the  subjects  alluded  to  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a 
contemporary  is  the  intentions  of  French  paper  exporters  with 
regard  to  the  Canadian  market.  It  is  well  known  that  at  present 
Canada  is  well  supplied  with  paper-mills  of  its  own,  and  that 
French  imports  of  paper  have  no  existence  there.  An  idea  now 
prevails,  however,  among  our  Gallic  neighbours  that  an  opening 
might  be  found  for  some  fine  water-marked  paper  to  be  used 
for  bills  and  remittances.  A  design  also  seems  to  be  springing 
into  existence  among  them  of  competing  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  supply  of  the  fine  sorts  of  paper,  such  as  that  used  for 
letters  and  registers,  which  are  at  present  sent  from  here  to 
Canada.  The  duty  charged  on  paper  in  Canada  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality,  but  is  in  general  25  per  cent.  We  think  it  right 
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to  warn  in  time  such  of  our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  the 
paper  trade  of  the  present  designs  of  their  rivals  in  France. 

4.  4.  4. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  with  reference  to  the  new  “Han¬ 
sard,”  Mr.  Jackson  declined  to  admit  that  the  Government  had 
gone  back  from  its  word  in  reference  to  the  alleged  promise  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  new  contract 
for  the  reporting  and  publishing  of  the  debates  of  Parliament. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  such  contract.  What  he  had  formerly 
stated  was  that  a  copy  of  the  contract  would  be  laid  on  the 
table.  That  had  been  done.  The  Government  had  made  the 
contract  on  their  responsibility.  They  believed  it  to  be  a  very 
good  contract  in  the  interests  of  economy,  and  they  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  work  would  be  as  well  done  as  hitherto ; 
indeed,  that  the  debates  would  be  more  fully  reported  in  the 
new  “Hansard”  than  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  he 
believed  the  contract  was  one  with  which  the  House  would  be 
satisfied. 

4.  4.  ^ 

Writing  recently  to  an  evening  contemporary',  the  editor  of 
the  Magazi?ie  of  Art  (Mr.  H.  H.  Spielman)  says:  “The  rapid 
development  of ‘process’  work — that  is  to  say,  the  mechanical 
reproduction  in  facsimile  of  original  pictures  and  drawings — 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  present  day.  Within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all,  but  inasmuch  as  all  the  patents  applied  for 
throughout  the  world  have  not  yet  been  completed,  I  withhold 
for  the  present  any  reference  to  the  details  which  constitute  the 
‘  secret’  of  the  invention.  Lithographic,  typographic,  and  even 
steel  and  copper  plate  proofs  of  originals  can,  by  this  wonder¬ 
fully  ingenious  yet  extremely  simple  process,  be  produced  in 
hours,  which  in  the  ordinary  manner  have  hitherto  taken  days 
and  weeks.  A  ‘ground’  on  copper-plate  for  mezzotints,  which 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  ‘rocking’  takes  hours  to  produce 
properly,  can  now  be  obtained  in  about  two  minutes.  Your 
portrait  can  literally  be  engraved  ‘  while  you  wait,’  and  a  steel- 
plate  of  a  man  who  died  to-day  can  be  issued  to-morrow,  as  an 
‘  India-paper  proof  before  letters  ’  !  While  I  stood  beside  him, 
the  operating  artist  reprqduced  on  the  lithographic  stone  before 
him  a  life-sized  head — a  beautiful  stippled  drawing  of  a  beautiful 
girl — in  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch  !  ’’ 

4.  4.  4. 

The  Star  a  few  days  ago  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  J.  C. 
Haslam,  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  was  the  first  man  to 
have  “faith”  in  a  halfpenny  Radical  paper,  and  that  the  Star 
had  a  narrow  squeak  of  being  superseded  by  the  Morning 
Earthquake.  It  was  very  funny  to  read  the  statement,  for  if 
Mr.  Haslam  had  possessed  faith  worth  the  proverbial  grain  of 
mustard-seed  the  Star  would  not  only  never  have  been  born, 
but  it  would  not  even  have  been  conceived  ;  for,  to  slightly 
alter  the  well-known  song — “He’d  got  the  men,  he’d  got  the 
field,  and  he’d  got  the  money  too.”  Greatness  is  offered  to 
men  but  once  ;  if  they  reject  it,  as  Mr.  H.  did,  it  never  comes 
again. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  charming  frontispiece  to  the  Art  Journal  for  the 
current  month  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England 
we  can  produce  a  chromo-lithograph  that  will  vie  with  anything 
of  the  kind  executed  on  the  Continent.  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  competition  now  being  experienced  in  art-productions 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  consolation.  Moreover,  it  was  done  by 
women — it  has,  in  fact,  emanated  from  the  art  studio  at  the 
Royal  Female  School  of  Art.  This  institution  deserves  every 
encouragement. 

«{»•)»  ^ 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors 
was  held  on  February  21st.  The  report  states  that  sixty-eight 
new  members  have  been  elected.  The  daily  work  at  the  office 
consists  in  examining  agreements,  advising  upon  complaints, 
and  obtaining  legal  opinions  for  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  members.  The  committee  demand  for  literary  property  the 
same  resolution  to  obtain  just  treatment  as  prevails  in  other 
branches  of  business.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  authors  may  publish  their  works  at  no  unreasonable 
expense,  paying  merely  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable 
fee  for  work  done.  They  wished  not  to  withhold  from  the 


publishers  their  just  rights,  nor  to  concede  to  them  more  than 
those  rights,  and  when  people  understood  what  they  were 
doing  those  who  now  stood  aloof  could  do  so  no  longer.  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  in  addressing  those  present,  said  that,  though 
literature  was  higher  than  business,  yet  it  had  its  business 
aspects,  and  in  doing  business  we  should  always  insist  on 
having  everything  done  in  strict  form.  On  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ternational  copyright  with  America,  he  could  tell  them  that 
there  was  every  likelihood  of  the  question  being  finally  settled 
before  long.  As  a  friend  of  his  had  said,  people  on  that  side 
were  beginning  to  cease  to  enjoy  stolen  property.  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  congratulating  them  on  the  success 
they  had  achieved  since  the  society  was  founded. 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald,  the  manager  ot  the  Times,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  influence  and  authority  in  journalism, 
raised  a  question  when  examined  before  the  Parnell  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  the  press.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  articles  in  the  Times 
commenting  upon  the  Parnell  movement.  The  counsel  wished 
to  know  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  articles.  Mr. 
Macdonald  replied  :  “  The  conductors  and  the  editor  of  the 
Times  would  be  responsible  for  the  statements  contained  in  the 
paper,  and  I  consider  that  that  being  so,  counsel  are  not 
entitled  to  demand  or  to  force  from  the  conductors  of  the 
Times  the  names  of  the  contributors.”  Mr.  Asquith  knew  of 
no  such  “privilege”;  and  Sir  James  Hannen  agreed  with  him. 
After  some  fencing,  the  Court  interfered  with  a  suggestion  of 
irrelevancy,  and  the  question  was  dropped. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  Times  has  for  generations  maintained  its  anonymity 
with  jealous  care.  It  was  never  seriously  questioned  until  Mr. 
Cobden  drew  Mr.  Delane  into  a  correspondence  some  thirty 
years  ago,  which  weakened  the  illusion.  Although  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Times  has  since  then  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  the  impersonal  legend  remains.  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  right  in  his  attitude.  So  long  as  the  conductors  of  the 
Times  meet  their  legal  and  moral  obligations,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  evasion  of  the  law,  we  cannot  see  that  the  public  has  any 
business  with  xX.s personnel.  We  can  see,  on  the  contrary,  how 
the  influence  of  a  journal  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  its 
declarations,  comments,  and  utterances  become  personal  ;  that 
a  writer  of  a  review  or  a  leading  article  cannot  go  to  his  club, 
or  into  society,  without  his  position  as  a  writer  being  known, 
and  his  undergoing  entreaties,  criticisms,  and  embarrassments. 
There  are  occasions  when  an  original  and  powerful  personality 
like  Saint-Beuve,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  may 
see  an  advantage  in  a  different  method.  These  are  rare  cases, 
and  do  not  affect  the  rule.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  right  in  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  his  anonymity,  and  if  he  had  done  so 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  penalty  for  contempt  of  court,  the 
universal  approval  of  the  press  would  have  sustained  him. 

^  •I* 

We  are  completely  lawyer-ridden.  The  Commons  is  full  of 
lawyers,  and  probably  that  is  part  of  the  reason  why  we  have 
such  badly-drafted  statutes.  Society  is  full  of  them  ;  and  you 
are  not  supposed  to  do  anything  important  without  their  aid. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a  successful  litigant  generally 
deplores  the  whole  affair  as  unfortunate.  We  hear  much 
about  the  justice  that  is  obtainable  in  this  country,  but  at  what 
a  cost !  The  rich  man  can  swamp  the  verdict  of  the  poor  man 
by  taking  the  suit  from  court  to  court  till  the  latter  is  ruined  ; 
and  to  fight  the  Government  de  facto  or  de  jure,  or  its  officials, 
IS  sheer  madness,  and  always  results  in  loss.  The  proposed 
new  chambers  of  arbitration  are  really  a  necessity  for  commerce, 
and  ought  to  prove  an  immense  protection  to  all.  What  we 
want  especially  is  justice  at  a  cost  that  will  enable  it  to  be 
administered  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

4.  4.  4. 

Every  one  just  now  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  Even  editors  and  printers  manage  to  make  fortunes. 
“South  Africa,”  writes  a  correspondent,  “is  just  now  an  El 
Dorado  for  printers,  and  there  is  room  probably  for  a  few 
hundreds  of  them.  The  new  gold-fields  have  drained  the 
lower  colonies  of  editors,  reporters,  compositors,  machine- 
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hands,  and  the  whole  body  corporate  of  a  newspaper  office. 
The  compositors  and  machine-minders  are  getting  fabulous 
wages,  £\  to  £?,  a  week  being  the  average.  Steady  men  are 
certain  of  work  and  high  pay.  Master-printers  just  now  are 
not  competing  so  much  for  jobs  as  for  good  hands.  Most  of 
the  offices  are  choked  with  jobbing.” 

■#•  +  4* 

Messrs.  Wright  &  Moore,  of  the  Central  News^  have  just 
perfected  an  ingenious  and  useful  machine  which,  while 
worked  by  electricity  from  a  distance,  prints  news  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  like  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  on  a  paper  tape. 
The  inconvenience  of  all  previous  machines  employed  for 
delivei'ing  printed  news  by  electrical  power  was  the  use  of 
tape,  but  in  this  new  machine  that  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
news  can  be  taken  from  the  machine  on  sheets  of  paper,  as  if 
it  were  the  work  of  an  ordinary  type-writer.  Only  one  wire  is 
needed  from  the  central  office  to  the  office  where  the  machine 
is  at  work,  and  the  machine  appears  to  do  its  work  steadily 
and  beautifully.  The  Electrical  Review  “thinks  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Moore’s  invention  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  yet  devised  for  the  object  in  view.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  free  from  complication  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  its  action  is  certain  and  entirely  satisfactory.” 

+ 

Dr.  Dawson  Burns  shows  that,  during  the  past  three  years, 
the  national  expenditure  on  drink  has  not  been  much  less  than 
;^i25,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Making  allowance  for  the  estimated 
yearly  increase  in  the  population,  the  cost  per  head  is  not  much 
more  in  1887  than  in  1886,  and  1888  has  been  the  most  temper¬ 
ate  of  the  three  years.  When  we  look  back  ten  years  we  see 
some  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  marked  signs  of 
improvement  in  our  national  habits.  In  1876-78  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  on  drink  was  some  twenty  millions  more  than  the 
amount  to  which  it  has  now  sunk,  and  as  the  population  at  that 
period  was  some  four  millions  less  than  now,  the  cost  per  head 
was  proportionately  so  much  the  greater.  The  year  1876  is  the 
worst  to  which  Dr.  Burns  refers.  In  that  year  the  cost  of  drink 
per  head  of  population  was  ^4.  9s.  For  1888  it  stands  at 
^3.  6s.  8d. 

4*  + 

The  decrease  shown  in  the  cost  of  drink  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on  concurrently  with  an  improvement  in 
trade,  and  with  the  increased  spending  powers  which  an 
improvement  in  trade  brings.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory.  But 
can  it  be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  this  expenditure  is 
either  necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  community  ?  Can  we  not 
rather  trace  more  than  half  our  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  of  the  country,  directly  to  the 
drink  curse  ?  This  being  so,  it  behoves  every  one,  having  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  to  do  their  utmost  to  restrict 
the  sale  and  to  discountenance  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  every 
shape  and  form. 

+  •!•  4. 

Mr.  S.  Plimsoll  has  reprinted  a  very  valuable  article  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  loss  of  ships  every  year.  It  attributes  a 
large  proportion  of  these  losses  to  the  practice  of  insuring 
defective  ships  for  more  than  their  value,  without  any  inquiry  or 
safeguard  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters.  He  states  that 
ships  may  be  insured  for  double  and  treble  their  value,  and  if 
they  are  lost  the  amount  is  paid  without  inquiry  ;  and  he 
therefore  argues  that  this  offers  a  premium  to  the  dishonest 
owner.  He  proposes  that  private  underwriting  as  at 
present^  conducted  should  cease,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
inspection  be  adopted,  so  that  policies  to  the  value  only  of  the 
ship  should  be  issued.  By  this  means  Mr.  Plimsoll  considers 
that  twelve  millions’  worth  of  shipping  would  be  saved  yearly, 
and  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  lives.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  will 
have  every  encouragement  in  his  endeavour  to  arouse  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  to  it. 

•i*  4. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
this  month.  Export  of  books  shows  an  increase  of  ^5,000  for 
February,  but  stationery  and  paper  are  both  less  by  ;£5,ooo 


and  £'iRoo  respectively.  Import  of  foreign  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  an  increase  of  5,000.  There  was  one  day 
less  in  the  returns  this  year,  so,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the  reduc¬ 
tion  made  up  in  this  month’s  return. 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

Feb.  . . 

...  9,844  ... 

...  82,797 

....  1888  ... 

0.  TO? 

77. 617 

,  j  . 

....  1887  .. 

...  7,786  ... 

70,282 

Jan.  and  Feb. ...... 

•  i73>97i 

??  . 

....  1888  ... 

...  17,943  ... 

...  156,633 

5?  . . 

....  1887  ... 

...  16,521  ... 

...  149.375 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

Feb.  .  1889  60,598 

,,  .  1888  65,638 

„  ••■•••••  . 1887  S3>3o6 

Tan.  and  Feb .  1889  135,240 

„  1888  128,228 

,,  1887  112,959 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  two  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 

Germany  . . 

.  12,141 

...  11,949 

...  10,332 

France  . 

.  4,589 

...  4,748 

...  7,328 

United  States... . 

9,775 

-  9,377 

British  East  Indies 

.  18,718 

...  17,811 

...  15,027 

Australasia . 

...  31,721 

...  20,968 

British  North  America...  2,635 

...  3,438 

2,782 

Other  countries _ _ 

...  48,786 

■  47,145 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

Feb.  . . . . 

1889  . 

78,214  ... 

...  138,176 

1888  . 

85,278 

143,896 

3>  . 

1887  ...... 

60,642  ... 

Jan.  and  Feb . 

1889  . 

173,859 

■■  303,843 

1888  ...... 

170,577  ■■■ 

..  290,648 

. 

1887  . 

117,363  ... 

..  217,548 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


cwt. 

1889  ... 

...  140,334  ■■■ 

...  126,351 

1888 

...  117,479 

110,900 

1887  ... 

...  111,567 

1889  ... 

...  287,283  ... 

...  258,160 

1888  ... 

...  253,944  ... 

...  237,262 

1887  ... 

...  225,065 

READ  THE  TRADE  JODRNALS. 


A  MAN  engaged  in  the  printing  business  must  have  a  com¬ 
mendable  ambition,  if  his  interest  is  properly  devoted  to 
it.  If  his  business  is  prosperous,  if  his  days  are  not  too  full  of 
vexation  and  care,  he  should  be  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  large 
field  before  him.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  discouragements, 
and  disadvantages,  it  is  glorious  in  its  possibilities.  To  him 
who  knows  his  knowledge  of  the  business  there  is  always,  in 
reflection,  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction  that  he  has  that  knowledge. 
Too  many  of  us  belittle  our  chosen  profession.  We  picture  it 
too  much  as  a  conglomeration  of  dirty  press-boys  and  slovenly 
printers,  in  a  dismal  den  with  grimy  walls  and  sticky  floors.  It 
is  because  we  will  not  rise  above  our  condition.  It  is  because 
we  don’t  study  our  possibilities.  It  is  because  we  don’t  read  ! 
The  printer  himself  must  be  posted,  and  thoroughly  posted, 
if  he  wishes  to  thoroughly  do  his  work ;  and  his  prosperity 
much  depends  on  his  realising  this.  Too  many  of  us  think  we 
have  enough  of  reading  in  our  business.  Too  many  of  us  think 
we  know  it  all.  Let  those  of  us  carefully  peruse  a  few  of  our 
leading  trade  journals,  afid  we  will  soon  see  that  we  don’t  know 
more  than  a  small  portion.  The  press  is  the  educator  of  the 
day.  The  trade  press  is  the  great  technical  pedagogue.  One 
cannot  more  profitably  interest  himself  during  idle  hours  than 
by  studying  the  features  of  the  march  of  progress  as  delineated 
in  the  trade  journals. — Printer^  Register. 
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Alois  Senefelder. 

ACTOR,  AUTHOR,  AND  INVENTOR. 

(Continued  fi-om  page  24.) 

E  glorious  idea  of  being  a  dramatist, 
who  might  yet  be  spoken  of  along 
with  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Corneille, 
and  other  celebrities  was  strong  upon 
him,  but  while  he  was  debating  how 
to  accomplish  this  in  connection  with 
his  discovery,  he  began  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  new  and  very  different  ambition. 
He  had  made  a  discovery,  the  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  of  which  would  be  a  personal 
gatification,  but  beyond  that  he  thought  he  could 
discern  in  the  distance,  in  its  manifold  applicability,  a 
practical  art  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
would  produce  money,  the  great  desideratum,  and 
raise  him  to  a  position  not  attainable  for  many  years 
through  literature.  With  the  duplicate  clean  copies  of  the 
washing  bill  before  him,  so  easily  produced,  an  hour’s  re¬ 
flection  brought  decision.  “  I  will  follow  this  up,  and  see 
more  clearly  what  it  leads  to,”  he  said,  “and  if  it  be  only 
half  of  what  I  think  it  capable  of,  my  course  is  clear,  and  I 
will  proceed  accordingly.” 

The  inventor  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  producing 
raised  letters,  in  favour  of  working  from  a  stained  surface. 
He  was  not,  as  many  may  suppose,  speculating  on  results  ; 
nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  art  he  was  attempting  to  imitate. 
He  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  printing  in  its 
various  kinds,  and  had  visited  most  of  the  printing  establish¬ 
ments  in  his  native  town,  picking  up  information,  and 
whatever  knowledge  he  could ;  nor  had  he  forgotten  what 
of  chemistry  he  had  learned  at  his  university.  He  may 
have  forgotten  much  of  his  jurisprudence,  but  his  other 
studies  remained  with  him,  as  one  can  easily  judge 
by  the  modes  in  which  he  carried  on  his  experiments.  But 
still  the  same  insurmountable  difficulties  laced  him  as 
before  ;  he  remembered  he  had  not  as  much  money  to 
attempt  a  beginning  as  would  purchase  the  simplest  ne¬ 
cessary  materials.  “  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  be  poor,”  some 
say,  but  it  might  be  more  truthfully  expressed  “  it  is  a  dear 
thing  to  be  poor.”  Either  way  will  do ;  for  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  poverty  as  seen  in  the  want  of  means  to  emerge 
from  it,  is  fully  equalled  by  the  sacrifices  which  often  must 
be  made  to  provide  the  means.  At  last  a  happy  thought 
struck  Senefelder.  His  Majesty,  Maximilian  IH.,  wanted 
soldiers  to  strengthen  his  small  forces,  for  at  this  time 
Napoleon  I.  was  troubling  Europe  very  much,  and  soldiers 
were  wanted  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  this  adventurer. 
He  resolved  to  enlist,  and  serve  his  country,  thereby  getting 
the  200  florins  offered  as  bounty-money;  with  that  sum  he 
could  continue  his  experiments,  which  he  trusted  he  could 
do  in  his  spare  moments  when  not  soldiering.  But,  alas  ! 
after  passing  all  the  usual  preliminaries  of  an  examination, 
and  surrendering  himself  to  the  recruiting  officer,  it  was 
found  that  some  circumstance  connected  with  his  nation¬ 
ality  prevented  his  being  accepted  into  the  Bavarian  army. 
Thus  was  poor  Senefelder  again  disappointed,  though  not 
discouraged. 

At  last  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Jalessner,  a  musician  in 
the  Elector’s  band,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  aided  him  with 
the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  construct  a 
press.  He  had  imparted  to  his  friend  his  discovery,  show¬ 
ing  its  special  adaptability  to  the  production  of  printed 
music,  which  would  be  much  superior  to  written,  and  of 


which  numerous  copies  could  be  taken  at  a  fraction  of 
expense.  Glessner  was  struck  with  the  idea,  and  both 
commenced  inventing  a  press  for  printing  from  the  stained 
stones,  which  must  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  and 
rudest  description,  costing  as  it  did  the  large  sum  of  four¬ 
teen  florins.  With  this  contrivance  they  commenced 
practising  the  art  of  lithography,  and,  elated  with  success, 
our  inventor  showed  his  printing  to  one  Falter,  a  music 
publisher  in  Munich,  who  was  so  struck  with  the  invention 
that  he  advanced  Senefelder  a  sum  of  money  to  construct 
a  more  perfect  press  for  printing  music  by  his  new  process. 
This  was  speedily  done,  and  he  began  to  print  several  pieces 
at  the  house  of  his  patron,  which  were  indeed  the  first  real 
specimens  of  the  lithographic  art. 

With  this  encouragement  he  went  on  smoothly  for  a  time, 
and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  our  hero  ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  his 
native  town,  and  fairly  started,  safe  as  he  thought,  on  the 
road  to  fortune.  Safe  did  we  say  ?  Ah  !  who  can  say  they 
are  safe  on  this  road  ?  How  many  start  on  it  only  to  find 
it  beset  with  trials  and  disappointments.  Only  those  who 
travel  it  with  an  invention  can  speak  of  the  weary,  vexatious 
struggles  to  be  encountered.  Senefelder  soon  found  this 
out ;  this  same  blind  and  impetuous  fortune  deceived  him 
like  many  others,  crossing  all  his  schemes,  baffling  all  his 
plans,  and  beating  back  his  resolute  spirit  at  every  turn  and 
corner.  The  race,  indeed,  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  An  ingenious  inventor  may  not  be  a 
plodding  man  of  business  nor  a  good  artisan.  The  facul¬ 
ties  of  mind  differ  widely  in  both  these  characters,  and  if 
we  attempt  to  combine  them  the  dominant  one  will  rule, 
and  the  inferior  one  fall  into  abeyance,  unless  the  possessor 
be  what  is  termed  an  “  all-round  man,”  one  capable  of 
many  things.  Besides,  many  a  clever  man  has  been  a  bad 
financier;  hundreds  of  men  can  earn  money  easily,  but 
have  no  ideas  of  thrift  or  management  of  capital,  and 
hence  they  live  in  trouble  and  often  die  in  debt.  Also 
many  excellent  men  of  genius,  who  are  most  amiable  in 
ordinary  life,  have  such  an  exalted  idea  of  their  own 
merits,  that  the  slightest  question  of  their  claims,  or  an 
attempt  to  treat  with  them  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  business, 
causes  them  to  lose  temper,  and  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
forget  themselves.  Such  an  one  we  fear  was  Senefelder. 
He  had  invented  an  important  thing,  he  saw  its  capabilities, 
and  power  of  extension,  he  had  now  demonstrated  its 
genuineness  by  commercial  results,  and  he  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  great  man. 

His  first  partnership  in  the  art  was  with  one  Andre,  a 
large  music  publisher  at  Offenbach,  who  was  struck  with  his 
invention,  and  encouraged  Senefelder  to  join  him  to  print 
all  his  musical  publications  by  lithography.  A  new  and 
improved  press  was  constructed  ;  stones  were  prepared, 
and  work  was  commenced ;  and  all  went  well,  and  soon 
became  routine  like  most  other  kinds  of  daily  labour.  So 
long  as  the  faculty  of  invention  or  contrivance  was  being 
exercised  by  Senefelder  he  was  happy,  even  though 
pecuniary  troubles  might  annoy  him.  But  when  these 
specialties  of  his  mentality  were  idle,  even  if  relieved  of 
the  troubles,  he  became  irritable,  dissatisfied,  and  perhaps 
quarrelsome.  After  spending  some  time  at  Offenbach, 
during  which  it  is  said  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  Andre 
(one  of  his  best  friends),  he  visited  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London,  taking  out  patents  in  each  place,  and  introduc¬ 
ing  his  art,  less  to  his  own  benefit  than  to  that  of  those  to 
whom  he  freely  imparted  information.  Thus  he  became  a 
missionary  without  intending  it,  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  good 
idea  in  regions  which  estimated  its  value  by  monetary 
results  ;  while  the  sower  viewed  himself  more  as  a  martyr 
to  an  unappreciating  hard  world,  than  as  an  enthusiast  with 
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his  invention.  It  must  be  delightful  to  hear  the  trumpet 
of  fame  sounding  one’s  name  all  over  Europe ;  but  the 
instrument  is  all  brass— hollow,  light,  and  of  no  value  but  for 
its  sound.  Fortune  is  not  so  attractive  as  she  labours 
along  encumbered  with  money-bags.  Genius  feels  contempt 
for  the  latter,  but  often  finds  it  convenient  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  her.  Fortune  rarely  cares  for  genius ;  she 
has  common  sense,  while  genius  revels  in  enthusiasm. 
And  so  our  pilgrim  wandered  about,  seeking  a  home  worthy 
of  his  presence,  but  finding  his  welcome  lasting  just  as  long 
as  it  was  profitable  to  his  patrons.  It  is  the  old  story 
repeated  ;  the  true  leader  endures  the  roughing  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  pioneer,  and,  wanting  the  worldly  wisdom 
which  is  essential  to  success,  eventually  lives  to  see  the 
more  practical  shrewd  ones  reach  the  desired  elevation  of 
easy  independence,  utterly  regardless  of  him  who  provided 
the  ladder.  The  realities  of  Columbus  read  like  a  romance, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  kings  is  said  to  be  almost  incredible. 
“  Cursed  be  he  who  trusteth  in  the  arm  of  flesh,”  is  an 
ancient  saying  and  as  true  to-day  as  ever.  But  the  child  of 
genius  cannot  philosophise,  and  sees  only  through  his  own 
eyes,  and  not  those  of  worldly  experience. 

Having  failed,  owing  to  the  wars,  to  establish  a  school 
of  lithography  in  Paris,  Senefelder  in  1801  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  we  find  him  not  much  richer  than  when  he 
left  it.  Here  one  Von  Hartel  took  him  in  hand,  and 
together  they  took  a  factory  and  started  printing  calicoes 
by  his  process,  but  not  with  much  success.  Still  he  kept 
on  improving  his  art,  but  always  struggling  and  in  debt, 
so  much  so,  that  he  had  often  to  compromise  with  partners 
for  his  share  in  the  undertaking,  which  left  him  still  poorer 
and  still  further  involved. 

Time  was  now  gaining  on  his  powers,  disappointment 
was  disheartening  him,  and  the  marked  success  of  his  art  in 
the  hands  of  those  he  had  instructed  and  who  repudiated 
all  obligation  to  him,  soured  his  mind.  He  sought  his 
evening’s  repose  in  dear  old  Munich,  from  whence  he  had 
started,  and  the  good  king  Maximillian,  knowing  his  history 
and  appreciating  his  invention,  appointed  him  Inspector 
of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Institution  at  a  salary  of  ;^i5o 
per  annum.  Here  he  settled  down  to  rest,  and  to  study 
his  beloved  art.  He  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  63  years, 
having  fairly  fulfilled  the  mission  of  his  life,  which  was  one 
of  duty  to  his  kind  and  not  of  personal  enjoyment. 

With  loving  remembrances  of  our  friend,  we  wish,  while 
not  overrating  them,  to  do  full  justice  to  his  labours  and 
abilities,  and  to  give  him  his  true  place  in  the  history  of 
great  inventors.  His  work  on  Lithography  will  attest  to 
his  indomitable  industry  and  great  research.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  processes  now  used  in  the  art  (if  we  except 
photo-lithography)  that  he  did  not  anticipate,  and  practi¬ 
cally  work  out,  and  most  of  them  were  the  result  of  his 
quieter  years.  We  must  admire  the  virtues  of  the  inventor, 
while  we  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  his  invention. 
The  civilised  world  is  debtor  to  many  a  devoted  reformer 
both  in  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  morals.  And 
though  we  cannot  compensate  the  toiler  whose  labours  we 
enjoy,  we  can  learn  the  duty  of  strengthening  the  hands  of 
others  whose  aims  exceed  their  power  of  attainment. 

In  his  work  on  Lithography,  Senefelder  concludes  with 
this  aspiration,  to  which  we  breathe  an  Amen: — “God  grant 
that  my  invention  may  soon  spread  all  over  the  world,  and 
prove  useful  to  mankind,  and  contribute  to  its  improvement, 
and  that  it  may  never  be  abused  to  any  dishonourable 
purpose.”  P.  B.  Watt. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  fun  is  made  of  the  country  boy  who  comes  to  the 
city  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  when  you  scratch  a 
successful  business  man  country  blood  will  flow.  It  takes  the  pure  blood 
of  the  country  to  supply  the  waste  which  is  daily  going  on  in  city  life. 


By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


SINCE  I  last  wrote  you,  the  old  year  has  left  us  and  the  new 
year  has  been  brought  unto  us  with  its  usual  accompani¬ 
ments  of  holidays  and  good  cheer.  Trade  kept  brisk  until  the 
holidays  came,  when  it  collapsed,  and  now  we  are  in  our  former 
state  of  quietness.  Our  best  men  are  still  continuing  their 
emigration  to  the  sister-colonies.  It  is  astonishing  the  number 
of  New  Zealand  compositors  who  have  left  our  shores  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months  for  the  other  colonies,  and  if 
things  continue  as  they  are  at  present,  many  more  will  be  driven 
away  to  find  work.  During  this  week  no  fewer  than  twenty 
hands  in  the  Government  Printing-office  in  this  city  have 
received  notice  of  their  being  placed  on  half-time.  The  other 
colonies,  notably  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  are  beginning 
to  cry  out  about  the  deluge  of  New  Zealand  compositors  into 
their  territory.  New  Zealand  wants  population  statesmen), 
and  yet  its  people  are  driven  to  emigrate. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  N.  Z.  T.  A.  has  received  an 
announcement  that  its  society  has  been  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  Australian  Typographical  Union.  The  union  is  now 
almost  complete.  New  South  Wales  being  the  only  society 
which  is  not  affiliated  ;  but  owing  to  the  arguments  used  at  the 
late  conference,  held  at  Melbourne,  as  to  the  functions  and 
power  of  a  perfect  unity  of  the  colonies,  it  is  considered  pro¬ 
bable  that  New  South  Wales  will  very  soon  join  in  the  grand 
printerian  federation  council.  We  shall  then  reap  much  good 
from  such  unity,  for  reciprocity  will  then  sit  on  the  bench  and 
deal  out  common  laws  for  the  colonial  compositors,  whether 
they  be  New  Zealanders,  New  South  Welshmen,  Victorians, 
Queenslanders,  South  Australians,  or  Tasmanians. 

There  has  been  one  very  noticeable  feature  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  shown  by  Australian  Knights  of  the  Stick  and  Rule  to 
their  hard-up  brethren  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  Christmas  and  New  Year  fraternal  greetings  which  have 
been  received,  some  of  the  cards  being  very  elaborate  in  design 
and  finish,  and  apropos  as  to  text,  “  May  you  never  be  out  of 
‘sorts,’”  was  a  line  on  one  of  the  cards  which  particularly  took 
my  fancy.  I  repeat  the  wish  to  all  my  readers. 

The  compositors  of  Canterbury  have  been  for  many  years 
without  a  society,  and  for  some  years  were  hardly  used  by 
master-printers  ;  so  much  so,  that  while  we  in  Wellington  were 
getting  £1  per  week  “’stab  ”  and  is.  id.  piece,  they  were  only 
getting  Ppi.  15s.  and  lod.  to  is.  per  1,000  ens.  About  fifteen 
months  ago  a  few  union  men  determined  to  try  the  formation 
of  a  society,  and  after  some  great  opposition  they  succeeded  in 
forming  a  union.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  situation  they  could 
not  become  a  branch  of  the  N.  Z.  T.  A,,  so  they  formed  a 
separate  society,  “  The  Canterbury  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion.”  Their  first  annual  report  has  just  been  issued,  I  give 
a  few  extracts  from  it  : — 

“Nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  Canterbury  are 
members  of  our  association.  Although  the  formation  of  the 
society  has  not  resulted  in  any  very  material  benefit  to  members, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  now  a  united  body  in  the 
place  of  being — as  we  were  a  few  months  ago — a  number  of 
sections,  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  our  circumstances,  to 
work  against  each  other.  The  board  have  not  seen  their  way, 
owing  to  trade  depression  and  other  causes,  to  approach  the 
employers  with  a  view  of  arranging  amicably  several  pressing 
matters,  but  it  is  thought  that  with  the  apparent  revival  of  trade 
and  the  successful  termination  of  an  effort,  which,  we  believe, 
is  now  being  made,  to  form  a  Master  Printers’  Association,  the 
incoming  board  wilt  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  during  their  term 
of  office.  The  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  association  amount  to 
;i^5i.  8s.  2d.  The  board  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
flourishing  branch  at  Timaru,  and  the  retiring  board  would 
strongly  recommend  their  successors  in  office  to  make  further 
efforts  to  establish  similar  branches  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  Mr.  F,  J.  Bidmeade  (retiring  president)  has  decided 
not  to  offer  himself  for  re-election,  holding  that  the  position  of 
chief  officer  of  the  society  should  not  be  monopolised  by  one 
individual.  The  board  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  record  on 
the  minutes  of  the  association  a  resolution  thanking  Mr. 
Bidmeade  for  his  valuable  seiwices  as  president  during  the  past 
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term.  In  conclusion,  the  board  feel  justilied  in  congratulating 
members  and  employers  on  their  improved  prospects.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  (with  the  prices  now 
obtainable  for  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  and  the  almost 
immediate  resumption  of  active  operations  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company)  this  province  is  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of 
prosperity  never  before  experienced.” 

The  last  issue  of  the  Aroha  Gazette  appeared  on  the  evening 
of  December  29.  This  paper  was  started  last  May  in  opposition 
to  the  Te  Aroha  and  the  bi-weekly  newspaper 

which  has  been  established  there  since  1883,  and  has  a  large 
circulation.  The  Gazettes  experience  has  not  been  a  happy  or 
encouraging  one.  The  wonder  is  how  it  struggled  on  so  long. 
The  leading  article  of  the  above  date,  announcing  its  discon¬ 
tinuance,  gives  the  reason  in  the  following  words ; — “Although 
we  have  received  in  our  labours  an  abundance  of  good  wishes, 
we  may  say  a  superabundance,  we  have  received  very  little 
else  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  some  eight  months  we  find  such  fare 
altogether  too  ethereal  for  this  matter-of-fact  world.  One  by 
one  our  staff  have  succumbed  under  the  unsubstantial  diet,  and 
while  the  remaining  members  stuck  gallantly  to  their  guns, 
each  doing  the  work  of  seven  men,  they  found  their  case  no 
better  in  the  end,  and  have  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  by  executing  the  happy  despatch.  We 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Te  Aroha  either  cannot  or  is 
unwilling  to  support  two  papers.” 

A  pleasing  ceremony  took  place  at  the  HawJces  Bay  Herald 
office  on  January  12,  when  the  staff  assembled  to  pay 
a  mark  of  respect  to  Mr.  William  Stewart,  who  was 
leaving  for  England,  after  ten  years’  service  on  the  composing 
staff.  Mr.  M.  L.  Reading,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  after  alluding 
in  feeling  terms  to  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  was  held 
by  his  fellow-workmen,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver- 
mounted  pipe.  Mr.  Stewart  suitably  responded.  Mr.  Stewart 
left  for  the  Old  Country  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  carries  with  him 
the  good  wishes  of  his  large  circle  of  friends  for  his  future 
welfare.  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Typographical  Society  before  he  left  England,  some  ten  years 
ago. 

The  case  in  which  the  Hon.  W.  J.  M.  Larnach  sued  Messrs. 
Wilsons  &  Horton,  proprietors  of  the  New  Zealand  Herald^ 
for  ^3,000  for  alleged  libels  in  respect  to  the  drawing  of  his 
Parliamentary  honorarium,  was  concluded  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Richmond  and  a  special  jury,  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  21.  Justice  R  ichmond,  in  summing  up, 
said  that  the  private  characters  of  public  men  were  entitled  to 
as  much  protection  as  the  characters  of  private  citizens. 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  the  defamation  of  public 
men,  because  it  was  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  the 
fullest  confidence  in  them.  His  Honour  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  allegation  of  matter  of  fact  and  com¬ 
ment  on  a  matter  of  fact.  Statement  was  not  comment. 
Writers  must  ascertain  that  the  materials  upon  which  their 
articles  are  based  are  correct,  and  speeches  made  by  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  not  to  be  taken  as  correct  unless 
writers  knew  them  to  be  true.  There  were  three  misapprehen¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  first  article.  His  Honour 
pointed  out  that  the  articles  contained  some  very  objectionable 
passages,  and  were  written  upon  the  radical  misapprehension 
he  had  referred  to.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  there 
was  any  ill  feeling  or  spite  against  Mr.  Larnach,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  defendants  were  bofia  fide  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  what  they  wrote  was  true.  After  the  publication  of 
the  articles  the  defendants  published  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  recantation  of  all  that  had  appeared  about  Mr. 
Larnach,  and  they  had  also  sent  an  apology  by  telegraph  to 
Mr.  Larnach,  who,  however,  refused  to  be  appeased.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  his  Honour  said  he  hoped  that  those  who  wrote  for  the 
public  press  would  learn  the  distinction  between  statement  of 
fact  and  comment  upon  fact,  because  if  they  did  not  they 
would  be  perpetually  hearing  actions  of  this  kind.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  fisoo — ^2^0  on  each  count. 
Costs  were  allowed  on  the  middle  scale,  and  two  counsel  were 
certified  for. 

The  death  is  reported  in  Victoria  of  Mr.  Chas.  Otho  Mont¬ 
rose.  He  was  a  well-known  New  Zealand  journalist,  having 
done  much  service  in  Auckland.  Some  years  ago  he  published 
a  New  Zealand  History  in  the  Auckland  Observer. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  January  26,  1889.  T.  L.  M, 


Fall  of  a  Noted  American  Printing 
House, 

The  Rand-Avery  Company,  Boston,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
publishing  house.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  esta¬ 
blishment  conducted  by  this  company  and  the  firms  which  it 
succeeded  has  been  famous  for  its  work  and  the  extent  and  value 
of  its  plant.  The  recent  management  of  the  company  has  caused 
much  bitter  feeling  among  the  printers  of  the  city,  but  never¬ 
theless,  many  will  regret  the  breaking  up  of  a  house  which  has 
so  long  been  prominent.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
assignees  found  a  most  complicated  state  of  affairs,  and  every 
movement  revealed  new  difficulties.  There  were  wheels  within 
wheels  ;  contracts  bearing  upon  other  contracts,  which  were  in 
turn  affected  by  certain  agreements  ;  and  as  any  prolonged 
plan  of  settling  affairs  necessarily  caused  considerable  extra 
expense,  the  assignees  decided  it  was  advisable  to  cut  the  knot 
instead  of  untying  it.  They  accordingly  sold  the  entire  plant 
in  a  lump  by  auction  on  January  14,  the  purchaser,  James  C. 
Jordan,  paying  48,000  dols.  for  the  property.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Jordan,  although  not  a  printer,  intended  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  business,  with  Mr.  Lawson 
as  his  chief  of  staff ;  but  as  he  found  he  could  not  renew  the 
lease  of  the  buildings  upon  the  same  terms,  and  a  removal 
would  be  too  expensive,  he  decided  to  sell  the  whole  of  the 
plant  by  auction.  The  sale  took  place  on  January  28th  and 
five  following  days. 

The  catalogues  for  the  sale  were  said  to  have  cost  3,000  dols., 
and  the  expenses  of  the  auction  may  bring  the  total  outlay  up 
to  65,000  dols.,  or  a  little  more.  Three  auctioneers  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  six  days’  sale,  every  article  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  being  sold,  the  sale  realising  over  120,000  dols.,  a  very 
handsome  “  margin  ”  on  Mr.  Jordan’s  investment  of  48,000  dols. 

The  House  and  its  History. 

The  printing  concern  of  George  C.  Rand  &  Avery  was 
founded  in  1854,  though  it  had  its  beginning  in  fact  in  1842, 
when  George  C.  Rand  formed  a  partnership  with  Andrew  Reid 
under  the  name  of  Reid  &  Rand,  with  a  small  office  at  No.  3, 
Cornhill,  Boston.  This  firm  published  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher  and  the  Messenger,  which  was  afterward  sold  to  the 
New  York  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Mr.  Reid  retired  after 
three  years,  and  Mr.  Rand,  who  was  an  energetic  self-made  man 
and  a  model  of  business  sagacity  and  promptness,  conducted 
the  business  alone  until  the  house  of  George  C.  Rand  &  Avery 
was  formed,  Mr.  Abraham  Avery  being  Mr.  Rand’s  brother- 
in-law.  At  this  time  the  business  had  become  very  large,  and 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  building  where  it  was  located,  above 
the  first  floor.  The  new  firm  entered  upon  a  new  career  of 
prosperity.  One  of  the  more  notable  of  its  earlier  successes 
was  the  securing  of  the  contract  for  printing  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  the  success  of  which 
brought  fame  to  its  publishers  and  printers  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  The  house  printed  400,000  copies,  making  800,000 
volumes,  of  the  two-volume  edition  which  is  familiar  to  the 
older  readers  of  the  famous  novel.  Besides  this  several  cheaper 
editions  were  printed,  and  the  printers  were  compelled  to  make 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  their  facilities  to  supply  the  great 
demand.  Another  great  success  was  the  “  Lamplighter,”  of 
which  100,000  copies  were  printed.  Many  large  editions  of 
popular  and  standard  books  bore  the  imprint  of  George  C.  Rand 
&  Avery,  among  them  being  Peter  Parley’s  works,  the  “  Rollo 
Books,”  Macaulay’s,  Hume’s,  and  Prescott’s  histories,  editions 
of  Dickens  and  the  Waverley  novels,  the  famous  editions  of  the 
British  poets,  &c.  The  firm  was  among  the  earliest  to  develop 
the  art  of  wood-cut  printing  in  America. 

In  1856  they  were  appointed  city  printers  for  Boston,  and 
while  they  held  this  contract  they  printed  the  large  catalogue 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  most  extensive  catalogue 
that  had  ever  been  issued  in  America  at  that  time.  Another 
important  contract  secured  by  this  firm  was  the  printing  for 
the  Aiperican  Tract  Society,  which  they  held  for  many  years 
and  which  involved  enormous  editions  of  tracts  and  other 
matter.  The  imprint  of  the  house  has  appeared  on  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  a  large  number  of  the  principal  publishing  houses 
that  flourished  during  the  years  preceding  and  during  the  war 
period.  Within  a  space  of  thirty  years  the  firm  print'^d  over 
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12,000,000  copies  of  LittelPs  Living  Age,  40,000,000  copies  of 
the  Well  Spring,  10,000,000  of  the  Child  at  Home,  large 
numbers  ol  the  Nursery,  Old  and  New,  Every  Saturday,  Guide 
to  Holiness,  and  numerous  other  periodicals,  and  millions  of 
copies  of  pamphlets  and  almanacs,  besides  large  editions  of 
books  constantly  passing  through  their  works.  The  work  con¬ 
sumed  as  high  as  100,000  reams  of  paper  per  year,  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  rose  from  the  little  figure  of  I2  dols.  a  week  at  its  beginning 
to  4,000  per  week  and  over. 

Hard  work  broke  Mr.  Rand’s  health,  and  he  went  abroad  in 
1858.  From  that  time  till  his  death  in  1878  he  was  an  invalid, 
and  the  management  of  the  great  establishment  fell  upon  Mr. 
Avery.  In  1867  Mr.  Rand’s  nephew,  Orrin  W.  Frye,  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  which  then  became  Rand,  Avery,  &  Frye. 
Mr.  Frye  died  in  1871,  and  the  firm  was  reorganised,  Samuel 
Johnson,  John  C.  Rand,  a  nephew,  and  Avery  L.,  the  youngest 
son  of  George  C.  Rand,  being  admitted,  and  the  name  becom¬ 
ing  Rand,  Avery,  &  Co.  The  firm  had  several  locations,  but 
after  the  great  fire  in  1872,  the  large  buildings  on  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Federal  streets  were  erected  for  their  permanent 
quarters.  Mr.  Avery  sold  out  his  interest  to  his  partners,  but 
continued  for  many  years  to  occupy  a  desk  and  to  maintain  a 
warm  interest  in  the  firm’s  affairs.  The  firm  received  the  State 
printing  contract  in  1877.  The  younger  house  has  been  less 
fortunate  in  the  exercise  of  that  sort  of  daring  venturesome 
enterprise  that  seemed  born  in  the  very  alembic  of  good  luck 
for  their  elders  and  predecessors,  and  indeed  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  and  sharp  competition  of  later  years  has  made  unsafe 
and  imprudent  many  of  the  methods  that  ministered  to  the 
former  success.  Young  business  men  may  glean  useful  lessons 
of  prudence  and  forethought  from  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
great  printing-house.  Its  breaking  up  will  be  a  serious  loss  to 
Boston,  and  many  large  printing  contracts  and  much  general 
business  that  has  been  the  regular  custom  of  the  firm  will  go 
permanently  to  other  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  house  having  built  up  a  printing  busi¬ 
ness  of  such  magnitude,  and  having  enlarged  its  plant  to  such  a 
size,  its  managers  were  unable  to  handle  its  business  successfully. 
And  in  order  to  keep  its  plant  in  operation  the  general  printing 
trade  of  the  city  was  forced  to  contribute  by  letting  good,  big 
jobs  go  to  this  company  rather  than  take  them  at  a  loss.  With 
such  unbusiness-like  competition  removed,  the  tone  of  the 
printing  trade  of  the  city  will  brighten  a  little. 


Inventions  and  Improvements. 

A  RECENT  American  invention  is  an  apparatus  for 
casting  printers’  rollers  where  many  I'ollers  are  required, 
by  which  the  operation  is  facilitated,  and  provision  is  made  for 
injecting  the  composition  into  the  moulds  from  the  bottom 
instead  of  pouring  it  in  at  the  top,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expel 
the  air.  The  usual  perpendicular  cylinder  and  mould-tubes 
are  provided,  but  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis 
over  the  base-plate.  Perforations  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
correspond  to  the  mould-tubes  in  a  line  from  the  centre.  A 
gutter  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  to  its  edge,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  connection  with  the  reservoir  of  melted  composi¬ 
tion.  The  cylinder  is  turned  till  the  gutter  is  under  the  per¬ 
forations,  above  which  are  the  moulds.  The  composition  is 
forced  through  the  gutter  and  upward  into  the  mould-tubes  till 
they  are  full.  Then  the  cylinder  is  turned  till  an  empty  row  of 
tubes  is  brought  over  the  gutter,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
The  base-plate  prevents  the  escape  of  the  composition  from 
the  moulds  till  it  cools  and  hardens. 

Many  changes  and  improvements  in  printing-machines  have 
come  about  with  the  modern  development  of  photo-mechanical 
printing.  Among  them  two  collotype  printing-machines,  one 
French  and  one  German,  have  attracted  special  attention. 
The  former  is  made  by  Alauzet  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  In  this  the 
shifting  of  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  is  accomplished  from 
the  side  instead  of  from  the  end,  and  the  laying-on  portion 
rises  up  instead  of  revolving.  The  pressure  for  raising  the  bed 
is  applied  from  the  opposite  end,  and  a  brake  regulates  the 
speed  of  the  cylinder  while  going  over.  Three  cams  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  cylinder — one  for  continuing  the  motion  of 
the  bed  without  stopping  the  cylinder,  one  for  double  inking 
for  double  or  single  impression,  and  one  for  single  inking  for 


single  impression.  The  machine  can  be  readily  used  in 
ordinary  lithographic  work. 

The  German  machine  is  made  by  Schmiers,  Werner,  & 
Stein,  of  Leipzig,  and  closely  resembles  a  lithographing 
machine,  but  provides  for  an  extra  amount  of  inking.  It  has 
two  sets  of  rollers,  one  of  leather  and  one  of  composition,  the 
former  supplying  the  body  of  ink  and  the  latter  giving  the 
extra  half-tone.  The  plate  passes  four  times  under  the  rolls 
before  the  proof  is  printed.  In  some  kinds  of  work  only  the 
leather  rolls  are  used.  The  operator  may  change  the  revolu¬ 
tion  at  will  so  as  to  print  after  either  a  single  or  a  double 
rolling,  and  it  is  possible  to  print  the  same  sheet  twice  if 
desired.  The  machine  has  other  convenient  arrangements, 
and  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  changing  from  one  job 
to  another  and  back  again,  with  little  delay  in  making  ready. 

The  latest  composing-machine  is  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Ripley  &  Lake.  There  is  a  keyboard  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
type-writer.  There  is  a  key  for  each  character  used.  These 
characters  are  all  cast  or  cut  on  one  cylindrical  shell  or  sleeve, 
in  which  feature  the  machine  resembles  the  well-known 
Crandall  type-writer.  The  ink  is  applied  to  each  type  by  small 
composition  rollers.  By  this  means  an  impression  is  made 
that  is  as  clear  and  sharp  as  an  impression  taken  from  type. 
By  an  ingenious  device  upon  this  machine,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  words  to  approximately  filla  linehave  been  registered, 
the  justifying  or  spacing  between  the  lines  is  done  automatically ; 
and  when  the  words  appear  upon  the  paper  they  fill  the  line  as 
accurately  as  do  the  words  in  this  line,  and  the  spacing  is  as 
even  as  it  could  by  made  by  the  most  expert  compositor.  The 
reproduction  of  the  work  done  on  the  machine  is  accomplished 
by  lithography.  The  printing  by  the  machine  is  done  with  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  on  paper  specially  prepared.  The  impression  is 
then  transferred  to  stone  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  desired 
number  of  copies  struck  off.  The  work  is  not  as  perfect  as 
letter-press  printing,  but  it  is  said  to  be  good  enough  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  that  important  branch  of  the  printer’s  art 
known  as  law  printing,  in  which  small  editions  of  lawyers’  briefs, 
legal  arguments,  evidence,  &c.,  are  desired  in  a  few  hours’  time. 


A  dvertising  on  Hoardings. 


The  Strand  Board  of  Works  at  their  last  meeting,  after 
considerable  discussion,  resolved  to  allow  the  erection 
of  hoardings  in  its  parish,  during  the  rebuilding  of  premises, 
on  condition  that  they  be  not  used  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  object  of  this  is  probably  to  prevent  hoardings  remaining 
up  the  length  of  time  they  do  at  present,  more  than  any  distaste 
to  the  pictures  illustrating  somebody’s  soap  and  somebody 
else’s  whisky  ;  for,  from  the  facts  we  give  below,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  builders  or  owners  of  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  to  keep  the  hoardings  up  as  long  as  possible, 
if  previous  arrangements  have  been  made  with  an  advertising 
contractor.  The  value  of  hoardings  depends,  of  course,  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  position,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  certain,  and  also  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  to  whether  the  two  or  three  firms  who  use  all  the 
principal  hoardings  in  London  are  working  amicably  together 
or  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The  prices  actually  paid,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  City  and  the  West-end 
amount  to  as  much  as  20s.  per  foot  run  per  month,  provided 
the  advertising  contractor  has  the  privilege  of  raising  the 
hoarding  above  the  level  of  the  first  floor  to  any  height  he 
pleases,  and  that  the  length  of  the  hoarding  to  be  paid  for  does 
not  exceed  sixty  or  seventy^  feet.  There  have  been  instances 
where  hoardings  have  been  let  by  persons  ignorant  of  their 
value  for  ;^io  for  the  whole  term  of  rebuilding,  and  in  one 
instance,  in  a  wide  thoroughfare  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  as  much 
as  28s.  per  foot  run  per  month  for  six  months  was  paid.  The 
proprietors  of  a  large  hotel  in  the  West-end  obtained  during  its 
rebuilding  ^800  for  six  months,  the  length  of  the  hoarding 
being  a  little  over  100  feet,  and  the  money  being  paid  in 
advance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  payment  of 
these  large  amounts  for  hoardings  for  advertising  purposes 
tends  to  their  retention  for  a  much  longer  period  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  the  hoardings  being  kept  up  until  the 
whole  of  the  building,  both  internally  and  externally,  is  com¬ 
pleted. —  City  Press. 
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ansloers  to  Comspontimts. 

Lux  (Norwich). — We  presume  the  etching  process  you 
mention  is  Ullmann’s  Patent  Etching  Process.  The  advantages 
appear  to  us  to  be  that  it  is  more  easy  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  acid  to  be  applied,  and  that  similar  stones  and  work  can 
always  be  etched  alike.  A  sheet  of  plate-paper  of  given  weight 
will  absorb  only  a  certain  amount  of  dilute  acid  of  given 
strength  if  the  superfluity  be  blotted  off.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  applying  the  sheet  to  the  stone  without  leaving 
spaces  containing  air  which  would  keep  it  from  touching  the 
stone.  We  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  use  of  a 
squeegee  and  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cloth.  Lay  down  the 
paper,  lay  cloth  upon  it,  and  then  stroke  it  in  all  directions  from 
the  centre  to  remove  air  and  to  bring  the  wet  paper  in  contact 
with  the  stone.  Theoretically  the  gas,  produced  by  the  acid 
acting  on  the  stone,  should  lift  the  paper  away  from  the  stone 
and  stop  further  etching.  The  improvement  upon  the  older 
methods  seems  somewhat  doubtful. 

J.  B.  Aves. — We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  which  printing 
upon  iron  and  tin  plates  is  treated  of  We  do  not  think  that 
branch  of  industry  employs  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
induce  any  author  or  publisher  to  invest  time  and  money  in 
such  an  undertaking.  Considering  that  you  say  that  you 
“have  had  a  good  experience  in  printing  upon  iron  and  tin 
plates,”  it  seems  to  us  that  you  do  not  state  as  clearly  as  might 
be  what  it  is  you  wish,  beyond  inquiring  for  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  us  know  your  reasons  for  supposing  the  work  you 
mention  is  not  done  upon  the  transfer  system.  You  see,  if 
done  upon  paper  first  it  is  really  not  “  printing  upon  tin  and 
iron  plates,”  but  applying  a  previously  produced  print  to  such 
surface.  Of  course,  there  is  printing  direct  upon  the  surface  of 
tin,  &c.,  from  stone,  but  we  think  that  is  likely  to  be  superseded 
by  printing  from  elastic  raised  blocks,  and  we  have  seen  very 
promising  samples  of  such  work  produced  by  a  gentleman  of 
Reading,  we  believe,  but  we  forget  his  name,  though  we  do  not 
think  it  is  one  of  those  you  mention.  Do  you  think  this  may 
be  what  you  refer  to  ? 

O.  B.  B.  Jones. — If  you  are  determined  to  pursue  an  occu¬ 
pation  that  is  now  very  difficult  to  make  a  paying  one,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  many  difficulties.  The  first  essential 
matters  in  making  zinc  relief  blocks  are  to  exercise  extreme 
care,  and  pay  great  attention  to  what  may,  at  first,  seem  only 
trifles.  If  you  hurry  the  process  failure  is  sure  to  result.  We 
fear  you  are  hardly  careful  enough.  You  say  your  instruction- 
book  omits  to  give  the  strength  of  the  acid  bath,  whereas  it  is 
distinctly  stated  on  page  47  that  it  is  to  be  a  bath  of  3  per  cent. 
Now  you  admit  using  20  per  cent,  of  nitric  and  3  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  complain  of  that  biting  slowly.  You  can  only  do 
very  rough  work  with  that  strength  of  acid,  for  if  it  does  not  bite 
through,  the  subject  must  be  overloaded  with  ink  and  rosin  to 
resist  the  acid,  and  the  work,  consequently,  is  made  thick.  It 
takes  from  six  to  twelve  bitings  with  rolling  in  between  each 
to  make  a  successful  block  (see  page  50).  Each  rolling  and 
heating  must  make  the  ink  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  project¬ 
ing  lines  so  as  to  preserve  them  during  the  next  biting.  Thus, 
the  close  work  gradually  becomes  blocked  up,  and  no  further 
biting  takes  place,  while  the  open  spaces  continue  to  be 
deepened.  This  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Make  a  careful 
abstract  of  that  part  of  your  book  referring  to  the  various 
operations,  and  refer  to  it  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Artist  and  Transferrer  (Leeds). —  We  are  not  quite 
clear  as  to  your  meaning,  and  somewhat  doubt  whether  you  are 
yourselves.  You  admire  a  bit  of  good  work,  probably  beyond 
your  own  skill  to  produce,  and  then  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Americans  and  Germans  have  better  methods  of  transferring, 
better  paper,  and  better  ink.  In  comparing  two  samples  of 
lithography,  it  is  somewhat  unlikely  that  one  can  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  form  a  judgment.  Has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  in  your  own  practice  that  occasionally 
you  have,  with  the  very  same  materials,  produced  work  much 
above  the  excellence  of  your  usual  out-put  If  so,  then  it  at 
once  disposes  of  the  difference  in  materials  being  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  results.  What  reason  is  there  that  in  trans¬ 
ferring  there  should  be  any  “  running  of  one  dot  into  another  ?  ” 
We  certainly  think  that  oftentimes  there  is  more  work  spoiled 
in  the  rolling  up  than  in  the  transferring,  through  an  over¬ 
anxiety  to  make  it  strong.  A  lazy  printer  likes  to  have  the 


work  put  upon  the  stone  so  as  to  require  the  minimum  of 
looking  after.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some  other 
countries,  on  account  probably  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  work  is  produced  under  better  circumstances  of 
time,  and  that  in  some  measure  leads  to  a  more  thorough 
training  of  the  printer.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  masters  are 
more  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  business  than  are  those 
of  this  country,  for  in  many  cases,  far  too  many,  our  employers 
are  quite  ignorant  of  practical  lithography,  and  yet  in  the  most 
important  matters  will  over-ride  the  judgment  of  their  managers. 

Litho. — There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  grained  transfer 
paper  in  the  market.  One  is  English,  requiring  a  good  deal 
of  damping  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  stone.  The  other  is 
foreign,  and  much  more  readily  takes  the  damp  and  becomes 
adhesive.  The  former  would  be  likely  to  expand  more  than  the 
latter.  For  colour-work  it  is  important  that  the  colours  drawn 
should  all  come  the  same  way  out  of  the  sheet  or  they  will  not 
register  properly.  The  damp  book  should  be  very  evenly 
wetted,  and  each  sheet  as  damp  as  the  other.  Prepare  it  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted,  and  change  the  leaves  about  to  get 
them  equally  wet.  Failing  that,  pull  them  through  the  press 
several  times,  changing  position  of  sheet  each  pull.  Note  the 
time  the  first  of  the  series  of  colours  is  in  the  book  previously 
to  transferring,  then  give  all  the  rest  the  same  time,  but  not 
between  the  same  leaves,  as  each  transfer  reduces  the  dampness 
of  them.  Of  course,  it  follows  from  this  that  no  more  than 
one  transfer  must  be  damped  at  a  time,  unless  they  are  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  stone.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  about 
re-transfer-ink  is  to  buy  it  ready-made.  It  may  be  composed  of 
lithographic  drawing-ink,  ground  up  with  litho  printing-ink  on 
a  warm  slab,  and  would  then  consist  of  wax,  tallow,  soap,  and 
shellac,  in  addition  to  the  printing-ink.  Many  variations  could 
be  based  on  this,  and  good  work  done  with  all.  Do  not  rely 
too  much  upon  materials,  but  master  what  you  do  use.  If  you 
employed  printing-ink  only,  you  might  subsequently  strengthen 
it  by  washing  out  with  strongly  greasy  substances  like  palm-oil. 
Master  the  principles  underlying  your  work,  and  you  will  be 
more  ready  to  cope  with  emergencies. 


(Uoftcee, 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  nowadays  have  to 
be  got  up  in  splendid  style  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and 
leading  firms  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  vie  with  each 
other  in  producing  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  catalogues 
of  their  wares.  We  have  just  seen  a  crown  qto  84-page  catalogue 
for  a  well-known  bicycle  firm,  which  is  the  work  of  Clement- 
Smith  &  Co.  (Limited),  317,  Strand,  which  for  tasteful  letter- 
press  printing  may  fairly  compete  with  the  best  American 
productions.  The  design  for  the  cover  is  extremely  handsome, 
in  the  French  style,  and  well  lithographed  in  colours  and  gold. 
The  illustrations  in  catalogue  are  by  a  new  and  unique  process, 
and  almost  perfect  reproductions  of  photographs.  We  under¬ 
stand  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rapidly  printing  from  these  photo 
blocks,  and  the  effect  is  remarkably  good.  They  bid  fair  in  time 
to  revolutionise  block  printing  of  this  class.  This  enterprising 
company,  besides  its  theatrical  connection,  is  rapidly  acquiring 
a  commercial  business  in  high-class  work  ;  and  some  specimens 
of  their  posters,  show-cards,  and  insurance  calendars  are 
certainly  works  of  art,  both  as  regards  design  and  reproduction. 
Two  large  pictorials  in  fourteen  colours  for  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  deserve  particular  commendation. 

Chromo  Almanacks. — Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson,  of 
Bradford,  have  sent  us  a  collection  of  their  almanacks  for  next 
season.  There  is  a  goodly  variety,  and  many  of  the  subjects 
should  sell  well.  “  A  Brown  Study  ”  (little  boy  feeding  rabbits) 
is  a  very  pleasing  bit  of  work,  and  so  also  is  “Up  too  Early” 
(gamekeeper’s  boy  yawning).  These  two  we  consider  the  most 
successful  reproductions  in  the  whole  collection.  There  is  a 
nice  feeling  about  them,  and  the  colours  are  well  balanced. 
“Grace  Darling”  (portrait  reminding  one  very  much  of  Miss 
Eastlake)  is  bold  and  effective.  “  Vanity  ”  (servant  at  her 
mistress’s  toilet-table)  will  please  a  good  many,  although  we 
think  the  colouring  too  bright.  “  Good  morning  ”  (little  girl 
just  waking  up,  and  evidently  full  of  mischief)  is  also  a  good 
subject.  The  other  subjects  are  well  executed,  and  likely  to 
satisfy  every  variety  of  taste. 
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The  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson. 


The  newspaper  world  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  proprietor  of  the  Bolton 
Journal^  which  took  place  on  February  19th.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  born  March  19th,  1844,  and  was  therefore  in 
his  forty-fifth  year.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Tillot¬ 
son,  printer.  After  a  sound  commercial  education,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  business 
in  Mealhouse-lane,  and  in  1866  was  taken  into  partnership. 
Having  removed  to  more  extensive  premises  in  Mawdsley- 
street  and  Chancery-lane,  Mr.  Tillotson,  about  January,  1866, 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  halfpenny  evening  paper  for 
the  town  ;  and,  his  father’s  countenance  and  support  having  been 
secured,  on  March  19th,  1867,  the  Bolton  Evening  News  was 
issued.  The  firm  dissolving  partnership  in  1872,  Mr.  Tillotson 
conducted  the  business  alone  until  October,  1874;  when  Mr. 
William  Brimelow  was  taken  into  partnership,  further  exten¬ 
sions  having  in  the  meantime  been  made  to  the  premises.  In 
1871  the  Bolton  Weekly  Jour^ial  was  established,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Farnworth  Joiir?ial  and  Observer.,  the  Leigh 
Journal.,  Tyldesley  Journal,  Eccles  and  Patrkrojt  Journal,  and 
Swinton  ’and  Pendlebury  Joimial.  Only  a  year  ago  next 
month  the  “  majority  ”  of  the  Evening  News  was  celebrated  in 
the  Co-operative  Hall,  when  Mr.  Tillotson  was  presented  with 
a  silver  salver  bearing  a  suitable  inscription!;  and  on  behalf  of 
the  newsagents  of  the  town  he  was  also  presented  with  an 
illuminated  address. 

In  a  larger,  we  may  even  say  international,  sphere  of  his 
movements,  Mr.  Tillotson  will  be  best  known  perhaps  by  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
what  has  now  come  to  be  known  in  almost  every  newspaper 
office  throughout  the  world  as  the  “Tillotson  Newspaper 
Literature  Syndicate.”  Mr.  Tillotson  conceived  the  idea  over 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  first  commenced  to  secure  copy¬ 
right  and  unpublished  works  of  fiction  by  leading  novelists,  for 
simultaneous  publication  in  the  Journal  and  othernewspapers 
in  various  large  centres  of  Great  Britain  and  abroad.  From 
that  moment — synonymous  as  it  was  with  a  surprising  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  daily  evening  and  morning  press  of 
this  country — the  family  weekly  newspaper  underwent  ^remark¬ 
able  changes.  From  consisting  almost  entirely  of  news  and 
advertisements,  it  took  upon  itself  the  characteristics  of  a 
magazine.  One  feature  followed  another,  until  the  firm  of 
Tillotson  &  Son  were  associated  with  several  circles  of  news¬ 
papers  publishing  serial  stories,  short  stories,  tales,  London 
and  ladies’  letters,  and  other  similar  matter.  Leading  novelists 
and  writers  upon  all  subjects  of  current  interest  gradually  came 
to  realise  the  advantages  accruing  to  themselves  from  these 
developments. 

Not  only  were  their  gains  as  writers  increased,  but  their 
sphere  of  influence  extended  beyond  measure.  The  popularity 
and  power  of  the  newspaper  press  was  at  the  same  time 
proportionately  enhanced.  Few  living  writers  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  Mr.  Tillotson’s  perseverance  to  enlist  their 
services  on  behalf  of  his  firm.  While  his  efforts  have  always 
been  exerted  towards  fostering  a  love  for  the  writings  of  those 
living  authors  whose  previous  works  have  been  canonised  by 
public  opinion,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  take  in  hand  new 
writers  struggling  for  fame,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  their  association  with  him.  Miss  Braddon 
(Mrs.  John  Maxwell),  shortly  after  she  scored  her  great  success 
with  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  commenced  writing  for  Messrs. 
Tillotson  &  Son,  and  fifteen  of  her  stories  have  been  published 
through  their  agency.  The  firm’s  contributors  also  include 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.  G.  M.  Fenn, 
“Bret  Harte,”  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  C.  Murray,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Norris,  “Ouida,”  Miss  Dora  Russell,  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill, 
Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  “John  Strange 
Winter,”  and  a  host  of  others.  By  authors  and  newspaper 
proprietors  generally  his  death  will  be  deplored  as  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend. 


Printing  on  Glazed  Paper. 

The  Oest  Ung  Papier  Zeihing  has  a  communication  with 
regard  to  printing  on  glazed  papers  which  contains 
some  useful  observations.  Every  one  who  has  had  to  do 
printing  on  highly-glazed  printing  paper  will  have  encountered 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the  ink,  as  well 
as  in  obtaining  a  clear  imprint  that  retains  the  glaze.  Quite 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  that  a  very  good  black  ink 
should  be  used  for  such  papers,  the  writer  has  arrived  at 
satisfactory  results  by  other  means.  Let  us  first  consider  how 
to  obtain  a  good  black  print  on  calendered  orange  paper.  The 
common  printing-ink  will  not  appear  black  to  the  eye  on  such 
paper,  but  rather  green  ;  in  the  next  place  it  does  not  adhere  to 
orange,  but  can  be  easily  rubbed  off  after  drying.  His  recipe 
for  an  ink  that  will  suit  every  requirement  is  as  follows  : — 500 
grams  Prussian  blue  powdered  in  varnish,  50  grams  German 
black,  100  grams  strong  varnish,  200  grams  linseed-oil,  50  grams 
copal  lac,  50  grams  drying  powder.  To  get  a  fine,  handsome 
black  on  calendered  carmine,  use  a  mixture  of  500  grams  of 
German  black,  500  grams  of  powdered  Prussian  blue,  200 
grams  of  copal  lac,  100  grams  linseed-oil.  It  is  especially 
hard  to  obtain  an  adhesive  print  on  glazed  chamoise  paper,  as 
there  is  always  a  coating  of  fine  dust  on  this  kind  of  paper, 
which  may  arise  from  too  fatty  a  colouring  or  too  hot  glazing. 
Jahn  recommends  the  following  : — 500  grams  of  German  black 
200  grams  of  Prussian  blue,  100  grams  linseed-oil,  100  grams 
copal  lac,  50  grams  dryer.  To  obtain  a  fine  red  on  the  same 
paper,  Jahn  uses  simply  geranium  red  (iodide  of  mercury).  To 
obtain  a  good  black  on  glazed  dark  blue  paper,  the  following 
mixture  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  : — 500  grams  of 
Prussian  blue,  250  grams  German  black,  100  grams  copal  lac, 
SO  grams  drying  powder.  If  common  printing-ink  is  used,  it 
will  appear  quite  pale.  A  sample  of  glazed  light  yellow,  with 
black  and  red_printing,  seemed  especially  successful.  The  red 
colour  was  obtained  by  geranium  lac,  while  the  black  was  com¬ 
posed  as  follows  :  —  500  grams  German  black,  500  grams 
Prussian  blue,  200  grams  copal  lac,  50  grams  drying  powder, 
and  100  grams  linseed-oil.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  cannot, 
however,  be  exactly  determined,  and  in  printing  two  colours  on 
glazed  paper,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  relation 
of  one  colour  to  another.  The  colours  must  be  very  weak, 
especially  in  printing  tickets,  where  as  many  as  possible  must 
be  printed  from  the  same  sheet.  A  very  deep  black  on  glazed 
blue  paper  was  obtained  from  the  following  : — 250  grams  of 
German  black,  500  grams  Prussian  blue,  100  grams  copal  lac. 
A  splendid  bronze  print  on  coloured  papers  was  obtained  by 
having  a  first  print  with  equal  parts  of  mordant  and  terra  de 
sienna,  one-third  linseed-oil,  and  one-sixth  copal  lac.  —  The 
Paper  World. 

- - 

SOME  NEWSPAPER  FIGURES. 

IT  is  astonishing  to  contemplate  the  enormous  number  of 
people  in  the  world  to  whom  a  newspaper  must  be  as 
rare  as  a  diamond.  Recently  published  statistics  show  that 
while  the  circulation  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
aggregates  the  enormous  number  of  10,000,000,000,  it  only 
averages  six  and  a  half  copies  per  year  to  each  inhabitant  of 
the  globe.  This  is  assuming  that  only  one  paper  goes  to  each 
purchaser,  but  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  man  to 
buy  several,  the  proportion  of  those  who  never  buy  one  is 
greatly  increased.  Europe  publishes  19,537,  while  that 
wonderful  section  of  the  world  classed  as  North  America  in  the 
statistics  follows  with  12,400.  The  whole  of  Asia  can  only 
show  775,  a  contrast  the  more  striking  beside  the  benighted 
South  America,  which  runs  close  upon  that  vast  continent  with 
699.  Africa  lags  behind  with  only  182,  the  modern  settlements 
of  Australasia  in  its  limited  area  owning  661.  Dividing  them 
into  languages  there  are  16,500  printed  in  the  English  language, 
7,350  in  German,  3,850  in  French,  and  1,600  in  Spanish.  The 
annual  aggregate  circulation  in  the  United  States  is 
3,000,000,000  as  compared  with  2,260,000,000,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  giving  the  United  States  the  position  of  being 
the  most  voracious  devourers  of  newspaper  literature  in  the 
world, 
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Canadian  Copyright. 

A  LARGE  deputation  of  interested  publishers  from  every 
part  of  Canada  invaded  Ottawa  recently  to  urge,  among 
other  things,  legislation  at  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  shut  out  American  publications  from  Canada.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  British  copyright  covers  Canada,  and  once  Mark 
Twain,  and  lately  Mrs.  General  Sheridan,  resided  in  Canada  a 
few  days  to  make  this  market  sure. 

Under  the  present  Copyright  Act  of  Canada  every  work 
copyrighted  in  Great  Britain  is  copyrighted  in  Canada,  and 
importations  of  reprints  of  such  works  from  the  United  States 
are  prohibited,  unless  the  work  is  actually  manufactured  in 
Canada.  Copyright  is  granted  in  Great  Britain  to  any  one  who 
publishes  his  book  while  residing  on  British  soil.  Under  the 
wing  of  this  law  many  United  States  authors  temporarily 
reside  here.  This  is  considered  by  Canadians  a  great  in¬ 
justice,  so  long  as  Canadians  are  denied  copyright  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  now  object  to  any  longer  granting 
copyright  to  citizens  of  a  country  that  refuses  to  reciprocate. 

Canadians  are  now  compelled  to  buy  reprints  of  many 
British  works  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  British  publisher  or  author  refuses  to  sell  the 
right  to  manufacture  the  works  in  Canada.  Canadians  are  thus 
placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  to  stand  by  and 
see  their  market  supplied  by  a  foreign  publisher.  The  Copy¬ 
right  Association  of  Canada  desire  to  see  the  existing  Act 
amended  so  that  when  an  author,  or  his  legal  representative, 
refuses  or  neglects  to  secure  an  exclusive  Canadian  copyright, 
then  any  Canadian  may  secure  a  licence  to  publish  the  work,  on 
agreeing  to  pay  the  author  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
price  of  each  copy.  The  draft  of  the  Bill  provides  that  no 
American  shall  be  entitled  to  Canadian  copyright  until  the 
Chace  Bill,  or  similar  legislation,  is  passed  at  Washington. 

Replying  to  a  deputation,  the  Minister  of  Justice  said  that 
their  position  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  Government  would 
seriously  consider  it. —  Union  Printer. 


Sick  and  Accident  Ftind  for  Workpeople. 

Messrs.  THOS.  FLETCHER  &  CO.,  of  Warrington, 
write  as  follows  : — We  think  it  desirable  that  the 
attention  of  employers  of  labour  should  be  called  to  a  system 
we  have  adopted  with  extraordinary  success  for  some  time 
past  with  our  employes.  It  is  a  common  custom  where  many 
people  are  employed  to  make  a  subscription  for  any  who  are 
sick,  or  have  met  with  any  accident ;  but  we  have  found  this 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  after  long  consideration  we  have 
adopted  the  following  system,  which  we  find  works  perfectly 
in  practice,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  concer- 
cerned.  Experience  has  proved  that,  on  the  average,  out  of 
each  200  workpeople  one  is  either  ill  or  disabled  by  accident, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  more  than  an 
average  of  one  in  200  on  the  sick  list  each  week.  This  of 
course  varies,  as  we  have  had  four  times  this  percentage  at 
once  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  often  several  weeks 
entirely  clear.  This  is  naturally  a  question  of  individual  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  own  risks,  as  makers  of  gas-heating  appliances 
in  large  and  well-ventilated  workshops,  are,  perhaps,  under  the 
average.  Every  boy  earning  up  to  los.  weekly  subscribes  one 
halfpenny  per  week  ;  labourers  earning  under  20s.,  one  penny; 
and  all  others  three-halfpence.  Of  the  total  amount  subscribed 
one-tenth  is  paid  annually  to  the  local  infirmary,  and  the 
balance  is  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — A  committee  of  at  least  twelve  of  the  workmen  is 
elected  by  ballot  annually.  Two  of  these  visit  every  case  of 
sickness  and  accident  weekly  in  rotation,  and  report  to  the 
foreman  the  necessities  of  each  individual  case  ;  and  these  two 
of  the  committee,  along  with  the  foreman,  decide  the  amount 
which  shall  be  paid,  this  in  any  case  not  exceeding,  as  a 
maximum,  two-thirds  of  the  average  wages  received.  Every 
man  or  boy  must  be  on  the  sick  or  accident  list  for  a  week 
before  he  is  entitled  to  any  payment  ;  and  the  amount  he  is 
entitled  to  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  visiting 
committee,  who  are  themselves  personally  interested  in  the 
paymentand  utilisation  of  the  funds.  We  started  the  club  with 


a  small  capital  as  a  reserve  fund,  which  has  never  been  en¬ 
croached  on,  and  the  whole  affair  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  rule  is  that  no  fund  shall  be  accumulated  beyond 
£20,  but  if  any  exceptionally  sickly  period  shall  occur,  we  have 
power  to  double  the  subscriptions  for  the  time  if  necessary. 
Those  subject  to  chronic  diseases,  who  would  not  be  admitted 
into  any  sick  club,  are  excluded,  but  the  committee  have 
power,  if  the  funds  will  permit,  to  assist  any  such  cases  as  a 
matter  of  charity  and  of  good  feeling  in  any  worthy  cases. 
The  practical  result  is  that  the  subscriptions  are  about  one- 
sixth  what  are  required  in  any  ordinary  sick  club,  that  deserv¬ 
ing  cases  get  kindly  attention  and  extra  payment,  and  that  the 
funds  are  increasing.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  an  average  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  penny  per  week  provides  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  all  liabilities  as  to  sickness  and  accident  from  the  day 
any  workman  enters  our  service  until  the  day  he  leaves  it. 
The  club,  of  course,  provides  for  present  necessities  only,  and 
any  person  leaving  us  has  no  claim  whatever,  the  club  simply 
insures  him  whilst  he  is  in  our  employ.  If  the  balance  exceeds 
£20,  the  payments  will  be  stopped  until  the  funds  get  below 
this  amount,  as  we  do  not  want  present  employes  to  subscribe 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  them.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  our  rules  to  any  firm  who  wish  to 
adopt  the  same  system. 


(geSteSSe. 

The  Family  Doctor  (Weekly,  id.,  G.  Purkess,  286,  Strand) 
commenced  its  ninth  volume  on  the  2nd  inst.  It  is  a  most 
useful  publication,  and  is  full  of  valuable  information,  not  only 
upon  medical  matters,  but  upon  cooking  and  domestic  economy 
generally.  A  new  department,  “  Graphology,  ”  is  added  in  the 
new  volume,  and  connected  with  this  a  sheet  of  signatures  of 
prominent  men  is  presented.  The  paper  is  very  well  printed 
by  Messrs.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Drury-court,  Strand. 

The  Irish  Household  Journal.  (H.  C.  Smith,  Belfast.) 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  No.  i  of  this  new  publication,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  excellence.  It  consists  of  32  pages  demy 
quarto  and  a  four-page  wrapper,  the  body  of  the  magazine 
being  printed  in  blue,  and  the  interleaved  advertisements  in 
geranium  red,  while  the  cover  is  printed  in  bronze  blue  on 
tinted  paper.  The  paper  throughout  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  printing,  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  (Limited),  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  contents  of  the  paper  are  well 
arranged  and  useful,  and  the  price  being  one  penny  a  long  and 
prosperous  career  should  be  before  it. 

Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1889.  (London:  C.  Mitchell 
&  Co.)  This  old-established  Directory  makes  its  forty-fourth 
annual  appearance  in  a  greatly  improved  form.  We  have  all 
been  so  accustomed  to  the  red  boards  and  black  back  of 
“  Mitchell’s  ”  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  our  old  friend  in 
the  smart  brown  cloth  cover  and  gilt  lettering.  The  informa¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  are  the  same  as  before,  only  fuller,  and 
a  series  of  valuable  articles  at  the  end  on  the  Colonies  and 
India  tend  to  still  further  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 
These  articles  deal  with  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  colonies,  and  bring  into  small  compass  a  mass  of 
statistics  and  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  The  supplement  also  includes  an  extended 
list  of  Continental  and  other  Foreign  papers,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful.  Altogether,  Mitchell’s  “  Directory  ”  is  one  of 
the  best  and  handiest  in  the  market.  We  may  add  that  the 
printing  is  very  well  done. 

Advertisers'  A.B.C.  (London:  T.  B.  Brown.)  This  very 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  Directory  makes  its  appearance 
for  1889  in  a  still  larger  size  than  before,  and  with  several  new 
features  to  commend  it  to  advertisers.  The  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  the  production  of  such  a  work  must  be  enormous, 
and  Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his 
performance.  The  printing  throughout  is  excellent  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  As  before,  the  Directory  contains  a  list 
of  London  newspapers,  country  newspapers,  magazines  and 
reviews,  &c.,  and  colonial  and  foreign  newspapers.  This  latter 
has  been  considerably  increased,  India  having  a  very  elaborate 
representation.  A  series  of  Indexes  at  the  end  of  the  book  add 
greatly  to  its  value  for  reference. 
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Newsvendors  Benevole7tt  and  Provident 
Institution. 

Mr.  EDWARD  LAWSON  presided  at  the  annual  festival  of 
this  institution,  which  was  held  in  the  Whitehall-rooms  of  the 
Hdtel  Metropole,  on  February  26.  Among  the  numerous  company 
present,  which  included  ladies,  were  :  Earl  Cairns,  Lord  Lymington, 
M.P.,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.L,  Colonel  Howard  Vincent, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dixon  Hartland,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Webster,  M.P.,  Mr.  Poland,  Q.C.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Dicey,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  A.  Levy,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Routledge,  L.C.C.,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  J.  Rolls  Ploare,  L.C.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Mr. 
Lennox  Browne,  F. R.C.P.,  Mr.  Broadley,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Mr. 
C.  R.  White,  Mr.  John  Lobb,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hance,  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield,  &c.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “  Prosperity  to  the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent 
and  Provident  Institution.”  He  said  :  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  having  placed  me  in  this  chair  to¬ 
night,  for  you  have  put  me  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  friends  with  whom 
— some  of  you  may  not  know  it — I  have  been  connected  in  daily  and 
nightly  labour  for  nearly  forty  years.  This  is  a  long  time — long  for 
work,  long  for  reflection,  longest  of  all  in  the  thought  that  during  all 
that  time,  I,  like  others,  must  have  left  undone  many  things  which  I 
ought  to  have  done,  but  anyhow,  long  enough,  I  am  happy  to  know, 
to  have  established  a  mutual  goodwill  and  an  infinity  of  friendships 
that  have  known  no  material  or  violent  interruption.  Having  referred 
to  his  own  connection,  and  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  he  continued  : — I  have  now  spoken  of  two  phases  of 
newsvendor  life.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  a  third,  and  then  I 
have  done.  In  saying  these  words,  I  would,  if  you  will  let  me,  put 
aside  for  a  moment  my  position  of  prosperous  newsvendor,  and  appeal 
to  you  simply  as  a  sturdy  beggar.  I  know  full  well  the  old  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  I  plead  now 
for  men  who  cannot  help  themselves.  It  is  all  very  well  to  think  over 
your  testamentary  arrangements  in  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  an  eider¬ 
down  quilt ;  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  send  for  your  family  solicitor  in 
the  morning,  and  apportion  this  property  to  one  person  and  that  to 
another.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  you  have  to  cany  on  your 
back  through  the  bleak  cold  of  a  winter’s  night,  and  the  dim  dawn  of 
a  still  bleaker  morning,  the  wares  in  which  you  trade,  and  from  which 
you  have  to  earn  a  living,  by  massing  together  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  described  to  me  in  my  own  home  as  the  shreds  of  a  penny.  It 
is  to  men  who  have  to  do  this  work  that  a  drop  more  than  is  good  for 
them  will  sometimes  prove  an  irresistible  temptation  ;  it  is  men  like 
these  whom  bodily  ailments  frequently  attack,  and  then  the  comforts 
of  home  may  go  to  the  vanishing-point,  the  wife  may  grow  moody  and 
discontented,  and  the  children  sick  and  sullen  ;  till  at  last,  after 
poverty  and  despair,  death  comes  almost  as  a  welcome  relief.  It  is  for 
people  like  these  I  beg — and  with  both  my  hands  open.  Give  me,  I 
entreat,  all  you  can  afe>rd — and  give  me  a  trifle  more.  I  don’t  mind 
much  if  you  are  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  effort.  But  if  some  of 
you  choose  to  say  to  me,  in  my  attitude  of  sturdy  beggar — and  to  say 
peremptorily— “  Move  on!”  I  think  I  shall  resist  ;  but  if  I  should 
obey,  when  I  do  move  on,  I  pray  you  let  me  go  with  the  conviction 
that  I  have  moved  your  hearts,  and  through  your  hearts  your  pockets  ; 
and  that  at  least  to-night  through  me  there  has  been  nothing  lost  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  suffering  amongst  the  London  newsvendors. 
Other  toasts  having  'oeen  honoured,  Mr.  Jones  (secretary)  announced 
the  contributions,  which  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,  including  100 
guineas  from  Mr.  Lawson,  the  chairman,  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  ;  75 
guineas  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  50  guineas  from  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  ;  50  guineas  from  Messrs.  Ilorace  Brooks  Marshall 
&  Son  ;  Messrs.  Rothschild,  .1^21;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,.,^20; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  ;^20;  Messrs.  Gatti,  15s- j  Lord 

Derby,  ;i(^io.  los.  ;  Mr.  John  Walter,  ;^ic.  los. ;  Mr.  J.  Rolls  Hoare, 
;^io.  los.  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Francis,  ;^io.  los.  ;  Mr.  T.  Wotton  Isaacson, 
M.P.,  ;,^'io.  los.  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  ;^io.  los.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson, 
M.P.,  ;!^io.  los.  ;  Madame  Katti  Lanner,  .;^^io.  los.  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Lethbridge,  ;^io.  los. ;  Mr.  Chas.  Wyndham,  .^^lo.  los.,  and  many 
other  amounts  from  well-known  and  influential  people.  An  interesting 
programme  of  music  was  gone  through  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Coates. 


S.  Hildesheimer  &  Co.  [Limited). 

The  second  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  S.  Hildesheimer  &  Co.  (Limited)  was  held  at  the  company’s 
offices  on  February  14,  Mr.  S.  Hildesheimer  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said — The  results  of  the  past  year  are  now  before 
you,  and  I  trust  you  will  deem  them  satisfactory.  You  will  observe 
that  the  gross  profits  for  the  year  endingiDecember  31,  1888,  amount 
to  ;C2i,885.  i^®‘  9‘^’j  an  increase  during  the  year  of;^2,532.  5s.  2d. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  business  expenses  have  also  increased.  In 
order  to  extend  our  business  we  found  it  expedient  to  engage  the 
services  of  another  representative  for  our  home  and  shipping  trade, 
also  to  extend  our  operations  very  considerably  in  Continental  coun¬ 
tries.  The  result  has  been  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  valuable  con¬ 
nection,  which  already  during  this  year  has  contributed  its  fair  share 
to  the  profitable  turnover,  but  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  only 
be  expected  to  fully  repay  during  the  next  succeeding  years.  We  have 
also  had  to  increase  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  our  cjnployh,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  tried 
and  trusted  servants  should  advance  in  their  positions  according  to 
their  deserts  ;  however,  notwithstanding  these  large  extra  expenses, 
the  net  profits  of  the  year  are  still  exceeding  those  of  1887.  And  the 
larger  profits  have  been  obtained  without  an  increase  of  our  stock  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  stock  in  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  ;^i,245.  14s.  6d. 
I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  a  few  items  which  I  think  you  would 
like  to  have  a  little  more  explanation  upon.  The  first  item  is  the 
amount  for  sundry  creditors  on  bills  payable  and  on  open  accounts 
amounting  to  ;^3i,257.  7s.  5d.,  against  ^^20,098.  is.  id.  in  1887. 
This  increase  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  much  larger  trade  we  have 
done  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  and  naturally  we  have  the 
results  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  in  the  large  increase  of  the 
items  of  cash  at  bankers,  bills  receivable,  in  hand  by  sundry  debtors, 
in  all  amounting  to  .,^4^,733.  is.  iid.,  against  .^^32,235.  3s.  6d.  for 
the  year  1887.  The  next  item  is  one  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet,  viz.,  leasehold  property  .,^3,315.  You  will  remember,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  the  prospectus  mentioned  that  the  company  had  the  option 
of  purchasing  of  the  owner — the  humble  individual  now  addressing 
you — the  leases  of  the  Manchester  property,  being  No.  63,  Miller- 
street,  and  Nos.  62  and  64,  Dantzic-street.  The  company  was 
anxious  to  acquire  the  property,  but  only  at  a  reduced  price.  A  new 
and  independent  valuation  was  thereupon  made,  and  in  the  result  the 
property  has  been  acquired  by  the  company  for  the  sum  of  ;i^3,5oo. 
Add  to  this  5  per  cent,  interest  up  to  date  of  completion  (;!^I75)  and 
you  will  find  that  the  total  comes  to  .1^3,675.  Of  this  we  have  written 
off  for  the  year  last  expired  ;^36o,  leaving  .^3,315  as  an  additional 
asset.  The  balance-sheet  for  1887  showed  a  net  profit  of 
;,^8, 103.  I2s.  lod.  Out  of  this  we  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  paid-up  capital,  amounting  to  ;^4,8i4.  4s.  2d.,  income- 
tax  .;!^^i8o,  ordinary  directors’  fees  .;!^I2S,  managing  directors’  fees 
;^i,ooo,  and  placed  to  the  reserve  fund  .,^1,500,  thus  leaving  a  balance 
of  I4S4.  8s.  8d.  to  be  carried  forward  ;  the  latter  sum,  together  with 
net  profit  which  we  earned  this  year,  viz.,  .,^8,428.  is.  qd.,  amounts  to 
;i^8,9I2.  103.  5d.  We  propose  to  dispose  of  this  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  : — Dividend  at  the  rate  of  pS  per  cent.,  free  of  income- 
tax,  on  the  subscribed  share  capital  ;i^6,400,  managing  directors’  fees 
;^i,ooo,  reserve  fund  — thus  bringing  up  the  total  reserve  fund 

to  ,^'2,500 — and  leaving  a  balance  of  ios.  5d.  Off  this  we  have 

to  deduct  ;^i 94.  15s.  gd.  for  income-tax,  ;i^i25  for  ordinary  directors’ 
fees,  making  ;^3 1 9.  15s.  gd.,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  ^^192.  14s.  8d. 
to  be  carried  forward.  Last  year  our  dividend  amounted  to  5s.  gd. 
per  share,  this  year  we  propose  to  declare  one  of  8s.  per  share,  so  that 
we  intend  to  pay  away  in  dividends  .^1,600  more  than  last  year. 
Gentlemen,  I  can  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  aspect  of 
affairs  ;  the  prospect  in  all  branches  of  our  business  are  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  our  orders  and  sales  during  the  preceding  month  exceed  those 
made  during  the  corresponding  month  in  1888,  and  all  signs  tend  to 
predict  a  prosperous  year  and  healthy  business.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detain  you  with  any  further  remarks,  but  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  answering  any  questions  that  you  may  desire  to  put  to  me. 
I  now  beg  to  move,  “  That  the  directors’  report  and  statements  of 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent., 
free  of  income-tax,  being  8s.  per  share  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1888,  be  now  and  is  hereby  declared.”  The  motion  was  carried  un¬ 
animously,  and  the  directors  having  been  re-elected,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


^etreonaf 

The  Political  World,  which  is  the  property  of  Col.  H.  Turner,  of 
Stockport,  is  now  edited  by  Mr.  Ronald  Smith. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Finch,  editor  of  Bakers'  Record,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  London  Master  Bakers’  Charities. 

Mr.  Howard  Evans,  of  the  Echo,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture, 
entitled  “A  Chat  about  Newspaper's,”  to  the  members  of  the  South¬ 
wark  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Newington¬ 
causeway,  S.E.,  on  the  20th  ult. - Mr.  VV.  Tighe  Hopkins  lectured 

at  the  West  Norwood  Institute  on  “Newspapers  and  Newspaper 
Men,”  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mr.  Talboi  Baines  Reed,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Reed,  de¬ 
livered  a  most  able  and  interesting  lecture  on  “The  First  Printers” 
on  the  5th  ult.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Highgate  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute, 
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Mr.  Henry  F.  Frost  has  been  appointed  musical  critic  to  the 
Standard,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Desmond  Ryan,  and  he  will  also 
take  the  position  resigned  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout  on  the  staff  of  the 
Athenanm. 

Mr.  G.  Daw,  sub-editor  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial  by  the  members  of  the  report¬ 
ing  and  printing  departments  of  that  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
accepting  another  situation. 

Mr.  George  Palmer,  who  represented  Messrs.  J.  II.  Bonnell  & 
Co.,  inkmakers,  whose  business  has  been  transferred  to  the  old 
established  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  Winstone  &  Son,  Shoe-lane,  is  now 
representing  Messrs.  Coates  Bros.  cY  Co.  (Limited)  inkmakers,  74, 
Fann-street,  London,  E.C.  (works  at  West  Ham),  as  one  of  their  town 
travellers.  His  -connection  with  the  ink  trade  is  of  long  standing, 
and  he  has  many  friends  who  wish  him  success. 

We  HEAR  that  Edward  Porritt  has  been  entrusted  with  the  London 
editorship  of  Manchester  Examiner.  Mr.  Porritt  is  a  journalist  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  He  has  studied  the  “new  journalism” 
in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  during  the  Cleveland-BIaine  Presidential  campaign  of  1884. 
But  while  he  has  absorbed  much  of  the  “  go  ”  and  general  alertness  of 
the  American  pressman,  he  has  not  lost  those  still  more  valuable 
qualities  which  belong  to  the  solid  London  journalist. 

Mr.  T.  Carlaw  Martin  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Scottish  Leader,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Hanson,  whose 
services  as  a  writer  have  been  retained  by  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Martin 
is  a  brilliant  writer,  and  author  of  letters  signed  “  Ajax,”  which 
have  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Scotland.  The  sub¬ 
editorial  department  has  also  being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Lennox,  the  very  successful  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Evening 
Telegraph,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  adding  to  the  list  of 
contributors  to  the  Leader  the  names  of  many  prominent  writers. 


The  Atlas  Paper  Mills,  at  Ecclesfield,  near  Sheffield,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  4th  inst.  The  damage  is  covered  by  insurance. 

Messrs.  Beck  &  Inchbold,  printers,  of  Bond-street,  Leeds,  are 
about  to  have  new  premises  erected  for  their  use  in  Basinghall-street. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  ;r^5oo  was  done  to  the  premises  of  the 
Bootle  Times  by  a  fire  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  February.  The  loss 
was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

At  the  present  time  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  is  engaged  in  arranging 
for  a  volume  the  proverbs  which  have  appeared  during  several  years 
past  in  Jfohn  Ploughman' s  Almanach. 

The  Daily  Neivs  understands  that  Messrs.  W.  PI.  Smith  &  Son 
have  withdrawn  from  circulation  at  their  bookstalls  the  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Times  containing  the  articles  entitled  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime.” 

The  railway  time  tables  supplied  to  her  Majesty  upon  her  journeys 
are  printed  in  violet  ink  on  hand-made  paper  with  gilt  edges.  They 
contain  the  exact  times  of  the  stoppages  at  all  points,  and  give  other 
information  of  interest. 

Messrs.  Birdsall  &  Son,  bookbinders,  Wood-st.,  Northampton, 
have  just  had  erected  for  their  use  a  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Union-street  and  Wood-street,  which  will  give  them  greatly  increased 
accommodation  for  their  extensive  business. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
have  unanimously  resolved  to  discontinue  their  subscription  to  the 
Tunes,  which  has  been  daily  purchased  for  years  pasf  for  use  in  the 
reading-rooms  at  the  society  house,  3,  Racquet-court. — Poor  Times  I 

Rev.  Harry  Jones  thinks  people  better  than  they  were. 
“  Publicity  reveals  evil  which  was  once  hidden.  If  the  Daily  Telegraph 
had'been  published  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  would  have  had  a  string  of 
scandals  exceeding  any  present  journalistic  reports.  We  are  not  worse 
than  we  were,  but  our  social  offences  and  imperfections  are  more 
known.” 

Social  Gathering. — The  employes  of  Messrs.  Robert  Home  & 
Son,  printers,  Greenside,  held  their  annual  soiree  and  concert  in  the 
Trafalgar  Hall,  Henderson-street,  Leith,  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr  Robert 
Home  presided  over  an  audience  of  about  220  employes  and  their 
friends.  The  chairman  alluded  to  the  harmonious  relations  that  existed 
between  the  firm  and  its  hands,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  feeling 
would  be  long  maintained.  An  assembly  followed  the  concert. 

Cassell’s  Social  Evenings.— The  first  of  a  series  of  social 
gatherings,  inaugurated  by  the  managing  director  of  the  company  (Mr. 
R.  Turner),  was  held  at  the  Belle  Sauvage  Works,  on  the  25th  ult.  At 
the  invitation  of  that  gentleman  a  number  ol  the  workpeople,  overseers, 


clerks,  and  managers  (including  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  the  genera^ 
manager)  spent  an  agreeable  evening.  Light  refreshments  were 
provided  for  all  comers,  and  the  meeting  was  enlivened  by  an  excellent 
musical  entertainment. 

Birmingham  Typographical  Society. — The  annual  soiree  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  the  i6th 
February.  As  usual  the  event  passed  off  successfully.  Over  600 
persons  were  present,  and  the  arrangements  were  superintended  by  the 
officers  and  committee  of  the  society.  Dancing  commenced  at  6. 30, 
and  was  continued,  with  four  intervals,  to  close  upon  midnight.  The 
use  of  the  electric  light  conduced  to  the  comfort  of  the  dancers,  and 
the  general  arrangements  were  praiseworthy. 

Messrs.  Brentano,  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  and 
Paris,  have  just  opened  a  London  branch  at  430,  West  Strand,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Walter  Gay.  Here  they  will  keep  on  sale  all 
popular  and  new  American  publications,  including  a  good  selection  of 
American  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of  the  most 
recent  French  books.  They  will  also  act  as  advertising  agents  for  the 
leading  American  journals.  They  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  town 
and  country  trade  in  the  way  of  forwarding  catalogues,  &c.,  and  will 
be  glad  to  receive  and  reply  to  inquiries. 

Mr.  W.  Bramhall,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Heaton-lane,  Stockport, 
gave  his  thirteenth  annual  treat  to  his  workpeople  on  February  2, 
when  about  150  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea.  A  lengthy  and 
thoroughly  interesting  programme  of  music  and  singing  was  gone 
through,  in  which  marly  of  those  present  showed  themselves  to  be  no 
mean  performers  ;  then  came  a  little  speech-making,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Bramhall  gave  a  short  address,  alluding  with  feeling  to  the 
cordial  relations  which  had  always  existed  between  himself  and  his 
employes  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  very  pleasant  evening  came  to  a 
close. 

The  United  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  connected  with  the  Kirby- 
street  works  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney  (Limited),  held  their 
first  annual  dinner  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  February  23.  Mr.  Walter 
Hazell  presided,  the  vice-chair  being  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Crowle-Smith, 
the  Kirby-street  manager.  Others  present  were  :  —Mr.  H.  Jowett 
(Aylesbury  manager),  Mr.  H.  Hazell,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hastings,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Miles,  and  other  customers.  About  150  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner, 
after  which  the  usual  toasts,  &c.,  were  gone  through.  The  stewards 
were  Mr.  Gerrett,  Mr.  Wallis,  and  Mr.  Overall. 

The  employes  of  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool,  had 
their  first  united  annual  gathering  on  Friday,  February  22nd,  at  the 
Rodney  Hall.  Mr.  H.  Blake  presided,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
wished  them  success  in  this  their  first  party,  after  which  a  concert  was 
given,  the  members  of  the  various  departments  of  the  firm  supplying  the 
talent,  which  comprised  an  opening  glee,  duets,  solos,  &c.,  the  whole  being 
rendered  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  After  the  concert  an  excellent 
dinner  was  partaken  of,  and  the  toast  to  the  firm  received  with  musical 
honours.  Dancing  commenced  at  1. 30  a.m.,  and  was  kept  up  until 
daylight,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Goodman,  M.C.  On 
breaking  up  the  whole  company  expressed  themselves  as  having  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  time. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  15th  ult.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Press  Club,  Platton-garden,  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  Mr.  B.  Streim  with  100  volumes  of  standard  works  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  during  his  ten  years’ 
connection  with  journalism  in  Liverpool  as  a  member  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Courier  staff.  Mr.  Willox,  the  editor  of  the  Cotcrier,  made  the 
presentation,  and  Mr.  Streim,  who  is  leaving  to  take  up  a  position  on 
the  Parliamentary  'staff  of  the  Standard,  briefly  replied.  Another 
meeting  was  held  on  the  following  day  in  the  Rodney  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Streim  was  presented  with  a  life-size  portrait  of  himself,  and  a  neatly 
illuminated  testimonial  from  the  members  of  the  Thalia  Club. 

Newington  Vestry’s  Printing. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
vestry  the  General  Purposes  Committee  recommended  that  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Richard  Tilling,  for  the  execution  of  the  printing  of  the  Vestry, 
as  per  schedule  of  prices,  be  accepted.  A  deputation  from  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  headed  by  Mr.  Drummond,  attended  with 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  asked  that  the  printing  should  only  be 
given  to  firms  paying  the  society  scale  of  wages.  Mr.  Johns  moved, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  committee’s  recommendation,  that  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Ash,  which  was  the  lowest,  should  be  accepted.  Upon  a 
division  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  27  votes  to  6, 
and,  after  an  animated  discussion,  the  committee’s  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on  “  Pictorial  Expressions  in  Black  and 
White,”  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  editor  of  Academy  Notes, 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  February,  the  lecturer  said,  with  regard  to 
the  illustrations  of  newspapers,  a  few  lines,  loosely  drawn,  gave  a  much 
better  idea  of  a  thing  than  half-a-column  of  print.  In  describing  sceneiy 
no  amount  of  print  could  give  a  proper  illustration  to  the  reader,  and 
it  was  wonderful  when  they  thought  of  it  that  there  were  not  better 
methods  in  use.  The  time  had  now  come,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  block  type  could  be  used  in  printing,  and 
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thousands  and  millions  of  copies  obtained  from  the  block.  Nearly  every 
book  and  newspaper  in  the  future  would  be  illustrated  ;  and  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  best  qualified  reporter  for  the  press  would  be  the 
best  draughtsman  as  well  as  shorthand  writer.  The  art  of  drawing  for 
the  press  ought  to  be  a  worthy  profession. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Islington  Vestry  was  held  on  January  22, 
to  determine  upon  the  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  With  regard  to  the  printing,  the  Vestry  Clerk  said  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors,  asking  the  Vestry  to  receive  a  deputation  to  urge  them 
to  accept  no  tender  from  a  firm  paying  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages. — Mr.  Cheeseley  moved  that  the  Vestry  adjourn  the  printing 
contract  for  a  week. — Mr.  Stonelake  seconded,  as  that  was  a  question 
on  which  he  had  lost  his  seat  at  the  School  Board  and  the  latter 
Board,  by  the  way,  had  since  conceded  to  the  printers’  views. — Mr. 
Memory  wanted  the  whole  of  the  contracts  defined,  to  enable  all  the 
Vestrymen  to  know  all  about  the  contractors. — The  motion  for 
adjournment  was  lost,  and  the  contract  for  printing  given  to  Messrs. 
Straker  &  Son,  of  Bishopsgate,  who  stood  two  from  the  lowe.st  tender. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  February  23,  was  370.  The  numlier  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  424,  showing  a  decrease  of 
54.  The  failures  in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  were  4  in  1889, 
as  compared  with  7  and  10  in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there  were  292  deeds  of  arrangement 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  weeks.  The 
number  filed  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  268, 
showing  an  increase  of  24.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  February  23, 
was  937.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year 
was  1,017,  showing  a  decrease  of  80.  The  number  published  in 
Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  45.  The  number  in  the  cones- 
ponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  35,  showing  an  increase  of  lo. 

The  Camberwell  Printing  Contract — Lively  Scenes.— Mr. 
Preston  introduced  a  deputation  of  printers  and  stationers,  who  presented 
a  memorial  asking  the  Vestry  to  rescind  the  resolution  recently 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  printing  contract.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
acted  as  spokesman,  asserted  that  the  resolution  in  question  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  a  great  injury  to  the  printing  trade,  and  said  there  were 
plenty  of  independent  printers  in  Camberwell  who  could  execute  the 
vestry  work  quite  as  well  as  society  houses  in  the  city.  Subsequently 
the  Vestry  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  tenders  should  be  invited  from  printers  and  stationers  at  net 
prices.  The  Vestry  having  been  made  special  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Walter  proposed  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  in  question.  Mr. 
Perry  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Teather  in  a 
vigorous  speech.  During  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued 
an  exciting  scene  occurred,  some  strong  personalities  being  indulged  in 
by  Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Eventually  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  thirty-one  votes  to  fifteen. 

A  Substitute  for  Gum  Arabic. — Gum  mesquite  is  an  article 
comparatively  unknown,  but  its  qualities  are  such  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  commercial  article  of  some  importance.  Gum  mesquite  is  a 
product  resembling  gum  arabic,  which  exudes  during  the  summer 
months  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  Prosopis  julijiora,  a  thorny  tree 
or  shrub  growing  in  some  parts  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and  neighbouring 
regions.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
on  the  subject  it  was  stated  that  the  gum  is  applicable  to  all  purposes 
like  gum  arabic,  though  the  darker  grades  may  not  meet  with  much 
favour.  It  answers  not  only  as  well  in  medicine  as  a  substitute,  but 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  as  its  solution  can  be  combined  with  basic 
lead  acetate  and  with  ferric  salts  without  being  precipitated.  It  is 
assorted  into  four  grades,  according  to  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
commonly  mixed  with  a  gum  obtained  from  Acacia  albicans,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  reagent,  which  changes  the  colour  of  both  gums. 

Annual  Commemoration  OF  the  “Bradford  Observer.” — 
On  Saturday,  February  9,  the  fifth  annual  commemoration  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  Bradford  Observer  took  place.  On  this  occasion  the 
employes  were  the  hosts  ;  and  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Byles  &  Sons,  with  members  of  the  family,  were  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  About  200  persons  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  com¬ 
menced  with  a  substantial  tea,  served  in  Mannville  School-room, 
Horton-road.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Cudworth,  as 
the  oldest  employe.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  firm  of  Messrs. 
\V.  Byles  &  Sons,  and  prosperity  to  the  Bradford  Observerf  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Macaulay.  Mr.  W.  P.  Byles  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  firm,  and  expressed  regret,  which  was  shared  in  by  all 
present,  that  Mr.  William  Byles,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
not  able  to  be  present.  The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  Technical 
College,  where  a  lengthy  and  interesting  programme  of  music  and 
dancing  was  gone  through. 

Death  of  a  Manchester  Celebrity. — There  died  at  Manchester 
on  February  13,  in  his  59th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Hattersley,  whose 


name  has  been  associated  with  an  invention  of  considerable  value  to 
the  printing  trade,  viz.,  that  of  machines  for  the  mechanical  setting 
and  distributing  of  type.  Mr.  Hattersley  was  a  practical  engineer  in 
his  early  life,  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Stewart,  &  Co., 
engineers,  of  Manchester,  when  the  works  were  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Beyer.  Mr.  Hattersley  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  process 
of  setting  type  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  typographical  printer,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  trade  being  practically  in  the  primitive  condition 
in  which  it  was  left  by  Caxton  he  devoted  his  ingenuity  to  the 
invention  of  a  machine  which  would  dispense  with  manual  labour,  and 
enable  the  work  of  type-setting  to  be  carried  out  with  very  much 
greater  expedition  than  was  practicable  by  hand-labour.  The  result 
of  many  years’  study  and  experiment  was  the  invention  of  the  type- 
machines  which  are  now  known  by  Mr.  Hattersley’s  name,  and  which 
have  attained  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  printing  trade.  Mr. 
Hattersley,  who  was  a  very  careful  and  experienced  engineer,  overcame 
the  many  difficulties  in  perfecting  his  machine  by  great  exactitude  of 
mechanism  and  most  skilful  ingenuity. 

About  Postage  Stamps. — There  are  about  6,000  different 
descriptions  of  postage  stamps  in  existence.  The  museum  of  the 
Berlin  Post-office  alone  contains  between  4,000  and  5,000  specimens, 
of  which  half  are  from  Europe,  and  the  remainder  divided  between 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  What  country  carries  off  the 
palm  for  absurdity  and  grotesqueness  of  artistic  design  and  inferiority 
of  execution  we  are  not  told,  but  if  the  collection  is  faithfully  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  variety  of  ugliness  must  be  considerable.  Some  of  the 
stamps,  it  appears,  bear  coats  of  arms  and  other  emblems,  impartially 
borrowed  from  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth — stars,  eagles,  lions,  horses,  serpents,  railway  trains, 
dolphins,  and  other  “fearful  wildfowl.”  There  are,  moreover,  the 
effigies  of  five  emperors,  eighteen  kings,  three  queens,  one  grand 
duke,  several  inferior  titled  rulers,  and  many  presidents.  In  so 
many  countries  and  nationalities  some  really  attractive  specimens 
must  have  been  elaborated,  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  pity  our  authorities 
did  not  borrow  a  hint  or  two  from  the  best ;  for  anything  more 
bald,  monotonous,  and  commonplace  than  the  British  series  of 
postage  stamps,  down  to  the  latest  issue,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
— PcLper  Makers'  fournal. 

The  London  Compositors  and  the  Islington  Vestry. — A 
deputation  from  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  had  an  inverview 
wuth  the  Islington  Vestry  on  the  1st  inst.,  to  urge  upon  them  not  to 
rescind  the  resolution  they  recently  adopted  accepting  Messrs.  C. 
Straker  &  Son’s  tender  for  printing,  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Memory, 
a  member  of  the  vestry,  who  favoured  a  lower  tender.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Cook,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  said  the  deputation’s  desire  was  that 
the  Vestry  and  all  other  public  bodies  entrusted  with  the  disbursement 
of  rates  should  only  give  their  work  to  contractors  who  paid  a  fair  and 
legitimate  rate  of  wages  to  their  workmen.  Mr.  Spring  asked  whether 
Mr.  Cook  wished  to  convey  that  unionist  workmen  turned  out  the  best 
work.  Mr.  Cook :  We  are  not  here  to  advocate  unionism,  but  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  that  principle  is  that  the  tenders  of  no  contractors  should  be 
accepted  who  pay  their  men  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wage,  whether 
those  men  are  unionists  or  not.  Mr.  Stonelake  said  :  Does  Mr.  Cook 
advocate  a  very  slow  workman  being  paid  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  : 
Mr.  Cook  :  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  slow  and  a  rapid  workman. 
As  a  rule  the  slow  workman  produces  the  better  class  of  work,  while 
the  rapid  worker  produces  more  of  an  inferior  kind.  Thus  they  are 
equally  balanced  on  those  lines.  The  deputation  then  withdrew.  Mr. 
Memory’s  motion  was  not  reached. 

Printers’  Reunion  at  Middlesbrough. — The  compositors  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette  held  their  annual  ‘  ‘  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  ”  at  the  Oddfelloirs’  Hall  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  company  (including  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  men)  num¬ 
bered  nearly  100,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  An 
excellent  supper  was  provided.  Mr.  H.  C.  Derwent,  overseer  of  the 
composing  department,  presided,  and  Mr.  R.  Grunwell,  the  father  of 
the  “  chapel,”  acted  as  vice-chairman.  After  supper  a  number  of 
toasts  were  honoured,  the  chief  of  them  being  ‘  ‘  Success  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Daily  Gazette,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  responded  to  by 
the  Chairman  ;  “The  Companionship,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Stirzaker 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Grunwell  and  Mr.  Rhodes; 
and  “The  Literary  Staff,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  sub-editor,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Mackie,  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The  speech-making  was  agreeably 
interspersed  with  songs,  recitations,  and  readings,  whilst  several  of 
the  company  performed  a  very  laughable  sketch,  entitled  “  Waxination 
Gratis.”  At  ten  o’clock  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  ball-room, 
where  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  until  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  Mr.  W.  Goundry  acted  as  M.C.,  and  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Burns  as  accompanist. 

Social  Festival  in  a  Printing  Establishment. — On  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  16,  the  annual  festival  of  the  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  People's  fournal,  and  People's  Friend  offices  was  held 
in  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  Dundee.  About  500  sat  down  to  tea,  and  Mr. 
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John  Leng  presided.  Most  of  the  heads  of  departments  were  ^ 
present,  and  Mr.  Westwood,  People's  Journal  office,  Cupar  Fife,  re¬ 
presented  the  district  agents.  Mr.  Leng  said  For  one  Saturday 
night  in  the  year  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  own  fireside  to  take  part  in 
your  social  gathering,  because  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  excellent 
in  our  large  and  ever-growing  establishment  than  the  kindly  social 
eeling  which  pervades  it.  This  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the 
number  of  flourishing  societies  or  clubs  which  have  been  formed 
within  the  office.  These  different  societies  and  clubs,  I  am  assured, 
have  collected  and  expended  altogether  well  on  to  5,000.  All  these 
clubs  and  societies  from  the  beginning  have  been  worked  in  the 
smoothest  manner.  There  has  never  been  the  least  difficulty  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  All  the  work  has  been  done  voluntarily.  A 
treasurer  and  secretary  is  appointed  ;  the  money  is  collected ;  and 
everything  goes  quietly  and  satisfactorily.  During  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  the  co-operative  association  or  mutual  aid  principle  has 
been  worked  out  in  various  forms.  Before  sitting  down  I  may  explain 
that  one  or  two  of  the  departments  will  be  subject  for  some  months  to 
considerable  inconvenience,  on  account  of  our  new  building  and 
mechanical  arrangements.  When  the  western  section  of  the  office 
was  erected,  I  said  by  way  of  joke  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  us 
but  to  build  higher  up  or  deeper  down.  This  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  now  compelled  to  do.  Our  steam  power  is  to  be  largely  augmented, 
and  a  considerable  addition  made  to  our  floor  space.  The  Americans 
talk  of  ‘  Lightning  Presses.’  The  new  printing-machine  we  have 
ordered  from  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.  will  be  equal  to  three  of  the  ordinary 
Lightning  presses.  The  structural  and  mechanical  changes  will  en¬ 
gross  my  attention  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  but  I  hope  before 
we  meet  again  everything  will  be  in  good  working  order.”  A  well- 
arranged  programme  of  music  was  then  gone  through,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  large  company,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening 
was  brought  to  a  close  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  by  the  company 
joining  in  singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Dinner  and  Presentation  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Moss. — On  Saturday. 
February  16,  a  complimentaiy  dinner  took  place,  at  Krehl’s  Restaurant. 
Coleman-street,  in  honour  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Moss,  who  has  recently 
retired  from  the  position  which  he  held  for  many  years  as  manager  at 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  (Limited),  having  accepted  a 
responsible  position  at  Messrs.  Novello’s.  The  presentation  consisted 
of  a  handsome  silver-mounted,  ivory-handled  walking-stick,  and  a  pair 
of  gold  spectacles,  with  suitable  inscriptions.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Gardner  (senior  overseer),  who  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gardner  said  they  were  all  intensely  sorry  that  Mr.  Moss  had  left 
them,  whilst  they  must  all  feel  gratified  to  know  that  he  was  still  going 
to  occupy  a  worthy  position  in  the  trade.  Personally  he  had  known 
Mr.  Moss  for  thirty  years,  and  could  therefore  speak  confidently  as  to 
his  very  manly  and  businesslike  qualities.  He  had  been  invariably 
courteous  to  every  one  under  him,  and  had  shown  a  willingness  to 
examine  and  redress  any  grievance  brought  under  his  notice,  and 
whilst  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of  the  workman,  he  had 
steadfastly  held  fast  to  the  equitable  rights  of  the  employer.  He 
trusted  their  guest  would  find  the  articles  of  much  personal  value,  and 
he  further  hoped  that  prosperity  might  attend  him  in  his  new  sphere  of 
labour.  Mr.  Moss  said  his  feelings  were  too  deep  to  permit  him  to 
fully  express  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  him.  He  briefly 
alluded  to  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  retirement  from  its  management.  When  the 
time  came,  he  keenly  felt  the  separation  from  his  old  friends  and  co¬ 
workers.  His  wishes  were  that  the  old  firm  of  Virtue  &  Co.  might 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  career  before  it.  He  could  never  forget 
the  men  who  had  laboured  so  long  under  his  management,  and  the 
presents  given  him  would  be  an  actual  embodiment  of  their  kind 
feelings  towards  him.  He  felt  their  friendship  keenly,  and  he  could 
promise  them  that  they  might  always  rely  on  any  service  it  was  in  his 
power  to  render  them.  During  the  evening  numerous  songs  were 
sung  by  members  of  the  company,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  Mr.  J.  Gardner  and  Mr.  W.  Plarman  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  acting  as  stewards. 

Printing  and  Printers. — Mr.  Emery  Walker  recently  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  at  the  Merchant  Venturers’  School,  Bristol,  on 
“  Printing  and  Printers.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith  presided,  and, 
introducing  Mr.  Walker,  said  that  gentleman  gave  an  address  on  the 
subject  to  the  Arts  Exhibition,  in  London,  last  autumn,  and  thinking 
it  would  be  interesting  to  Bristolians,  he  asked  Mr.  Walker  to  come 
to  Bristol.  The  lecturer  spoke  at  the  outset  of  Chinese  printing  from 
engraved  blocks,  this  being  rendered  necessary  owing  to  their  language 
being  non-alphabetical.  He  then  explained  how  type  was  cast,  and 
showed  that,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  was  printed,  the  characters  were  copied  from  the 
neatly-written  handwriting  of  M.S.  volumes,  yet  after  a  certain  stage 
was  reached  there  had  been  comparatively  little  alteration  in  either  the 
type  or  the  process  of  making  it.  He  had  thrown  on  a  screen  from  a 
lantern  specimen  pages  of  many  of  the  earliest  printed  works  and  also 
of  contemporary  written  folios,  and  the  beautifully  regular  lettering 
of  the  latter  made  them  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the 


typography  which  imitated  their  characters.  In  Mr.  Walker’s  view 
ordinary  print  was  seen  best  set  in  a  rectangular  block  ;  he  preferred 
the  setting  to  be  solid,  and  disliked  leading  (increasing  the  space  between 
the  lines  by  inserting  metal  strips).  Some  of  the  lined  illustrations 
illustrating  title-pages  of  old  volumes  he  commended  as  thoroughly 
harmonious  in  their  relation  to  the  accompanying  typography,  and  he  also 
favourably  noticed  pictures  in  somewhat  similar  style  which  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  had  provided  for  a  book  of  poems.  He,  however, 
denounced  as  inharmonious  and  inartistic  a  book  in  which  part  of  a 
page  was  occupied  by  letterpress  and  part  by  fine  etchings  by  Turner. 
The  picture  and  typography  could  not  be  printed  together,  two 
impressions  had  to  be  made,  and  the  result  was  bad.  The  etching 
ought  to  have  been  given  a  separate  page,  apart  from  the  printing. 
Similarly  criticised  were  some  little  continental  books,  where  shaded 
pictures  and  lettering  occupied  the  pages.  He  regretted  that  magazines 
frequently  transgressed  the  rules  of  harmony  in  their  illustrations,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  fashion  he  condemned  he  e.xhibited  on  the  screen 
a  page  from  Harper’s  Magazine  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  which 
the  floral  illustrations  took  the  form  of  a  border,  the  type  being  inset 
different  length  lines  to  fill  up  the  centre. 


A  Negligent  Act. — An  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Ruddiman, 
Johnstone,  &  Co.,  lithographic  printers,  of  26,  Charterhouse-square, 
against  Messrs.  Smith,  Son,  &  Downes,  printers  and  publishers,  of  the 
same  address,  to  recover  ;i^^30,  for  damage  done  to  their  premises  and  to 
certain  goods  therein,  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendants.  It 
appeared  that  the  defendants  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  premises 
in  question,  and  the  plaintiffs  the  ground  floor.  Mr.  Carter,  the 
defendants’  foreman,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  lavatory  on  the 
second  floor,  and  evidence  was  given  that  in  so  using  it  he  accidentally 
left  the  tap  turned  on  when  the  water  was  turned  off  at  the  main. 
At  six  o’clock  the  following  morning  the  water  was  turned  on,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  lavatory  became  flooded,  and  the  water  penetrated 
through  the  ceilings  and  floors  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises,  so  causing 
the  damage  complained  of.  The  defence  was  a  denial  of  liability. 
The  questions  left  to  the  jury  were  whether  or  not  the  foreman’s  act  of 
leaving  the  tap  turned  on  was  negligent,  or  whether  the  lavatory  was 
fitted  with  a  sufficiently  large  overflow  pipe.  The  jury  found  that 
the  foreman  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence,  and  that  the 
lavatory  apparatus  was  of  a  kind  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 
After  argument,  the  learned  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
;i^^30  and  costs.  In  answer  to  an  application,  he  declined  to  give  leave 
to  appeal. 

Action  against  a  Guildford  Printer. — Cropper  &  Co.  v. 
Jones. — This  was  an  action  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  at  the 
Assizes  at  Kingston,  brought  by  Messrs.  Cropper  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham, 
against  Mr.  J.  J.  Jones,  of  North-street,  Guildford,  for  the  recovery  of 
a  printing-machine,  which  plaintiffs  alleged  to  be  their  property.  Mr. 
Macaskie  (instructed  by  Mr.  G.  Durbidge,  Guildford)  was  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Bray  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Smallpiece,  Guildford) 
appeared  for  the  defendant.  In  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Macaskie  said 
the  principal  defence  set  up  was  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  to 
which  the  contention  of  plaintiffs  was,  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  machine  until  August  last.  Learned  counsel 
went  on  to  say  that  in  1880  plaintiffs  let  a  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Guildford, 
have  the  machine  in  question  on  the  hire  system.  Butcher  was  to 
pay  ;^48  for  the  machine  by  instalments  spreading  over  fifteen  months. 
Bills  for  these  amounts  were  accepted  by  Butcher,  and  the  agreement 
stated  that  if  he  met  the  bills  the  machine  was  to  become  his  property 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  but  if  he  did  not  plaintiffs  could  recover 
possession  of  it.  Butcher  made  some  payments  until  November,  1881, 
when  he  left  the  town,  and  could  not  be  traced.  Plaintiffs  did  not 
discover  the  machine  until  August  last,  when  it  was  found  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  refused  to  give  up  possession,  and  plain¬ 
tiffs  now  sought  to  recover  a  balance  of  ;^i8  owing  on  the  machine. 
For  the  defence,  Edwin  Joseph  Stephens,  steward  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  said  that  Irefore  April,  1881,  he  was  in  business  in  King’s-road, 
Guildford,  and  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Matthews,  plaintiffs’  traveller, 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  buy  one  of  Cropper’s  Minerva  machines. 
He  told  witness  that  he  had  sold  one  to  Mr.  Butcher.  In  April,  1881, 
witness  paid  ^75  to  Mr.  Butcher  for  the  good-will,  stock-in-trade,  and 
plant  (including  the  machine  in  question)  of  his  business  in  North- 
street.  Butcher  never  told  witness  that  he  had  not  paid  for  the 
machine  or  that  it  was  hired.  Witness  took  possession  of  the  machine 
and  business  in  April,  1881.  He  used  the  machine  as  his  own,  and 
carried  on  the  business  in  his  own  name  for  four  years.  The  machine 
stood  just  inside  the  shop  door,  and  no  one  could  go  into  the  room 
without  seeing  it.  Matthews  called  upon  witness  six  or  seven  times 
during  those  four  years,  but  he  never  told  him  that  the  machine  was 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Cropper.  After  hearing  counsel,  his  Lordship 
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said  of  course  the  case  would  be  for  Jones  if  he  paid  the  ;^i8  balance, 
and  pointed  out  that  if  he  settled  the  case  there  would  probably  be  an 
appeal,  as  a  very  nice  point  was  involved.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
question  of  law  as  of  facts,  and  his  Lordship  suggested  that  the  case 
might  be  settled  by  the  parties  if  Jones  would  pay,  not  the  ;^i8,  but 
the  proportion  of  that  to  ;^48,  the  original  value  of  the  machine,  after 
allowing  for  five  or  six  years’  wear.  No  settlement  was  arrived  at 
between  the  parties,  and  his  Lordship  said  he  would  give  his  decision 
at  Maidstone. 

Embezzlement  of  £10,000, — At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on 
February  15,  Edward  Brown,  47,  %vho  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co.,  la%v  stationers,  Cornhill,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  who  had  previously  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzling 
and  stealing  various  sums  of  money,  the  property  of  his  masters,  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal 
servitude. 

Sharp  v.  Sewell. — Messrs.  R.  H.  &  J.  Sharp,  printers, 
Manchester,  sued  Mr.  G.  F.  Sewell,  printer  and  bookseller,  Bradford, 
for  ^162,  the  price  of  goods  supplied.  The  goods  in  dispute  were 
28,000  copies  of  a  little  Christmas  book  called  “  Christmas  Eve.” 
The  plaintiffs  were  to  supply  the  paper,  print  the  book,  and  generally 
make  it  up  for  sale  by  the  defendant,  according  to  a  sample  to  be 
supplied  by  him,  and  to  which  it  w’as  to  be  equal.  The  28,000  copies 
were  supplied,  but  the  defendant  alleged  that  they  were  not  equal  to 
his  sample,  and  returned  5,000  of  them.  With  regard  to  these  he 
said  he  was  not  liable  to  pay  anything.  For  the  others  he  w’as  willing 
to  allow  what  he  considered  their  proper  value,  but  this,  he  contended, 
was  less  than  the  amount  of  his  counter-claim  for  loss  of  the  profits  he 
would  have  made  if  the  books  had  been  equal  to  sample.  The 
Commissioner  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £114.  its.  iid., 
with  costs,  and  dismissed  the  counter-claim.  The  hearing  of  the  case 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  day. 


Cofontaf 

A  Toronto  telegram  states  that  the  offices  of  the  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  have  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  town 
on  the  13th  ult.  The  resulting  damage  is  estimated  at  ;^io,ooo. 

Australians  are  endeavouring  to  induce  their  Governments  to 
take  proceedings  to  stop  the  importation  or  sale  of  Zola’s  work  on  that 
continent. 

Mr.  James  McDougall,  of  the  firm  of  Sands  &  McDougall, 
Melbourne,  is  now  in  England,  superintending  the  preparation  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  writing  papers,  which,  when  fitted  up, 
will  cost  close  upon  ^^40,000. 

During  the  “  land  boom  ”  a  canvasser  in  the  city  of  Melbourne 
got  a  three  months’  advertisement  order  from  a  firm  of  auctioneers  for 
a  whole  page  of  an  evening  paper.  The  price  was  ;f4,ooo,  and  the 
canvasser’s  commission  was  £175. 

The  latest  venture  in  journalism  in  Winnipeg  is  the  Monitor.  Its 
aim  will  be  to  give  in  condensed  form  a  summary  of  insurance  news 
relating  to  the  Dominion,  and  more  particularly  to  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories.  Mr.  H.  H.  Stovel  is  the  publisher. 

The  Battleford,  Saskatchewan  Territory,  Herald,  which  is  now  in 
its  eleventh  year  of  publication,  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  territories, 
and  when  it  began  publication,  in  1878,  it  was  the  only  paper  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  There  are  now  fourteen  weekly  papers  and  two  dailies 
published  in  the  territories. 

A  meeting  of  the  Master  Printers’  Association  was  held  on  January 
2  at  Gunsler’s  Cafe,  Pitt-street,  Sydney.  The  meeting  confirmed 
the  action  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  increase  of  the  minimum 
’stab  rate  to  £7,  per  week  in  the  jobbing  offices,  and  the  proposal  to 
deal  with  other  matters  in  dispute  at  a  conference. 

Mr.  F.  Linsey  Flint,  auctioneer,  Melbourne,  has  commenced 
proceedings  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  for  ;^io,ooo  damages  in  respect  of  a  paragraph  published  in 
the  issue  of  that  journal  of  January  iith,  reflecting  adversely  on  Mr. 
Flint’s  alleged  connection  with  property  transactions  and  companies 
during  the  recent  land  boom. 

The  Melbourne  “land  boom”  has  brought  a  harvest  to  the  press. 
As  much  as  ;if5  an  inch  has  been  paid  for  advertisements  in  special 
places.  A  journalist  reckons  the  advertising  income  of  the  Ar^'us  at 
considerably  over  ;^5, 000  a  week,  and  adds:  “And  we  have  among 
us  a  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Westgarth,  who  remembers  when  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  (who  is  still  to  the  fore), 
and  the  late  Mr.  William  Kerr,  bought  the  Argus — stock,  lock,  and 
barrel — for  ;i^300  !  ”  The  job  printers  have  also  profited  largely. 

A  SOCIAL  meeting  of  the  Master  Printers’  Association  of  New 
South  Wales  was  held  at  Gunsler’s  Cafe,  Sydney,  on  November  28,  when 


there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
(Gibbs,  Shallard,  &Co.).  An  excellent  dinner  was  provided,  after  which 
business  was  called  on.  The  first  thing  was  to  accord  a  vote  of  sympathy 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening  News  in  their  recent  heavy  loss.  A 
letter  was  then  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Employers’  Union, 
urging  upon  the  members  the  advantages  of  joining  that  organisation. 
Some  reference  of  a  favourable  character  having  been  made  to  the 
communication  by  the  chairman,  the  meeting  went  into  committee  to 
consider  the  new  scale  of  charges  demanded  by  the  Typographical 
Association.  The  matter  was  fully  discussed,  but  the  result  was  not 
announced. 

The  hollowness  of  the  Victorian  “  boom  ”  is  now  apparent — the 
inflated  prices  of  land  in  no  way  representing  value.  Matters  have 
now  reached  a  crisis.  The  same  property  in  some  cases  is  held  by 
speculators  six  or  seven  deep,  each  having  paid  with  paper  !  One 
buyer  lately  forfeited  ;^72,ooo  cash  for  the  privilege  of  relinquishing 
his  engagements.  The  banks  now  refuse  to  negotiate  the  speculators’ 
bills.  The  bills  afloat  for  land  speculation  amount  to  ;^85,ooo,ooo,  to 
meet  which  there  is  only  ;f3,ooo,ooo  of  cash — a  fact  which  reflects 
severely  on  the  financial  institutions,  who  are  clearly  in  a  great  measure 
responsible.  The  “  prosperity  ”  of  the  past  few  months  has  vanished, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  Melbourne  Age  will  show: — “It 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  prevailing  depression  in  general 
business  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  amounting  in  some  departments 
of  trade  to  an  absolute  paralysis  of  operations.”  As  a  temporary 
remedy,  the  urges  the  Government  to  borrow  000, 000  ! 

“Printers’  Sunday.” — The  Rev.  A.  Reid  preached  at  the 
Grafton-road  Wesleyan  Church,  Auckland,  recently  on  the  “  Printers’ 
Sunday,”  condemning  the  employment  of  men  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  out  the  Monday  morning  papers.  The  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  sermon  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  New  Zealand  Herald, 
the  proprietors  of  which  are  Wesleyans.  That  paper  in  a  leading 
article  on  the  Sabbath  observance  question,  defended  Sunday  labour 
after  sunset,  and  said  that  society  was  the  chief  sinner  in  imperatively 
demanding  a  Monday  morning  paper.  Mr.  Reid,  at  the  close  of  an 
able  sermon,  read  the  following  resolution : — “  Believing  that 
Sunday  working  in  connection  with  Monday’s  issue  of  morning  news¬ 
papers  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  a  wrong  to  printers, 
and  a  moral  injury  to  the  community,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  secure  its  discontinuance.”  Those  who  approved  the 
resolution  he  requested  to  signify  their  approval  by  standing  up.  The 
whole  congregation,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  thereupon  stood  up. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
Melbourne  Typographical  Society  was  held  at  the  Trades’  Hall  on 
Dec.  15  ;  the  president  (Mr.  George  Jordan)  in  the  chair.  After  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  after  the 
special  general  meeting.  On  resuming  business,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  get  5,000  copies  of  the  new  rules  and  scale  of  charges 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  members  of  the  society  and  master- 
printers.  The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  January  26, 
1889.  Mr.  J.  A.  Walker  was  appointed  temporary  auditor,  and  the 
auditors’  fees,  on  account  of  the  extra  work  involved  for  the  past  half- 
year,  were  fixed  at  £2.  2s.  each.  The  sum  of  ;i^5  was  voted  to  the 
Working  Men’s  College.  Forty-one  new  members  were  admitted, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  1,290  members.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
At  the  special  general  meeting  December  15,  the  newspaper  scale 
(morning,  evening,  and  weekly),  with  a  few  slight  amendments,  was 
confirmed,  and  ordered  to  be  issued  to  members.  It  was  decided  to 
send  two  delegates  to  the  Hobart  Trades  and  Labour  Congress,  and 
nominations  were  ordered  to  be  called  for  during  the  coming  week, 
a  ballot  to  be  taken,  if  necessary.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies. — The  success  of  these 
undertakings  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Upwards  of  1,000 
persons  have  already  entered  into  occupation  of  land  at  Mildura  (the 
Victorian  Irrigation  Settlement),  and  between  300  and  400  at  Ren- 
mark,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  wealthy  and  experienced  men, 
who  are  investing  their  surplus  capital  in  various  industries  adapted  to 
the  colony’s  requirements.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sound  and  highly  promising  character  of  the  scheme  are  attracting 
persons  from  all  ranks  and  classes,  both  in  Australia  and  the  Old 
World.  A  paper  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  irrigation  and 
fruit  cultivation  is  published  at  Mildura,  called  the  Mildura  Cul¬ 
tivator.  A  town  is  being  built  in  each  of  the  settlements,  to  which 
business  people  are  flocking,  and  are  erecting  large  and  substantial 
structures  in  anticipation  of  a  considerable  trade.  Among  the 
larger  establishments  already  erected  or  in  progress  in  addition  to 
ordinary  shops  and  stores,  &c.,  are  : — the  Mildura  Engineering 
Works,  two  banks,  a  saw-mill  and  lumber  company’s  works, 
brick  works,  an  ice  and  cold  storage  company’s  works,  one 
or  two  churches,  a  coffee-palace  to  cost  ^'3,000 ;  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  college  to  cost  £20,000,  &c.  Public  bars  and  drinking- 
saloons  are  excluded  from  the  new  settlement  by  special  legislation. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Australian 
Irrigation  Colonies,  35,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C, 
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The  Dominion  voters’  lists  have  been  put  into  type  at  the  Dominion 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  setting  of  these  lists  was  a 
costly  job.  It  consumed  seventy-five  tons  of  type,  and  required  the 
work  of  fifty-five  compositors  for  ten  months.  The  wages  bill  will 
be  probably  30,000  dols.,  while  the  cost  of  the  type  was  75,000  dols., 
or  more.  Printing-presses  have  also  been  bought,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  incidental  expenses  which  will  run  the  account  up 
to  a  lofty  figure.  Had  we  reached  the  end  of  the  expenditure  under 
the  Franchise  Act  the  outlay  would  be  heavy  enough.  But  it  happens 
that  the  lists,  as  set,  are  not  the  lists  that  will  have  to  be  used.  They 
are  the  lists  of  1886.  These  lists  must  be  revised  before  they  can  be 
turned  to  account,  and  the  revision  will  be  a  job  far  more  expensive 
than  the  original  work  of  setting  the  type.  In  the  first  place  the  pre¬ 
liminary  copies  have  to  be  sent  out.  Then  courts  will  be  held  and 
the  franchise  officials  will  proceed  with  the  revision  for  1889.  In  the 
erformance  of  this  work  salaries  for  revisers,  clerks,  and  bailiffs  will 
e  incurred.  The  lists  as  amended  will  be  returned  to  Ottawa,  the 
type  will  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  amendments,  and  draft 
lists  will  again  be  dispatched  throughout  the  country.  Then  will  come 
the  last  revision,  after  which  the  final  lists  will  be  printed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  proper  quarters.  All  this  means  money,  and  a  very 
great  deal  of  it. 


(^m^ncan  Cftpptngtt. 

Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.  are  getting  ready  to  build  a  ten-storey 
edifice  suitable  for  their  printing  business,  that  will  cost  them 
300,000  dols.  The  ground  cost  an  additional  3  3S)Ooo  dols. 

The  paper  trade  in  Chicago  shows  a  healthy  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  volume  of  business  over  last  year.  The  largest  paper  house 
there  sold  2,000,000  dols.  worth  of  paper.  This  is  the  largest  business 
done  by  any  one  house  in  America. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr,  W.  J.  Arkell,  of  the  Judge  (New  York),  has 
purchased  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  English  and  German 
edition,  paying  ^80,000— ;^6o, 000  for  the  English  and  ;^20,ooo  for 
the  German. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Westermann,  head  and  founder  of  the  American 
bookselling  firm  which  bears  his  name,  died  recently  at  Wiesbaden, 
aged  75.  Early  in  his  American  career  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  the  men  prominent  in  literature  and  science,  including  Joseph 
Henry,  the  Whitneys,  Professor  Agassiz,  Henry  Barnard,  &c. 

The  Frank  Leslie  Publishing  Company  was  incorporated  January 
4,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,000,000  dols., divided  into  1,000 shares.  The 
trustees  are  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  John  Y.  Foster,  L.  H.  Cramer,  John 
W.  Simpson,  Phillip  G,  Bartlett,  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  William 
Williams. 

The  Washington  Mornmg  Post,  founded  by  Stilson  Hutchins  and 
published  by  him  since  1877,  has  been  sold  to  Frank  Hatton  and 
Congressman  Beriah  Wilkins,  it  is  said  for  210,000  dols.  Naturally, 
Mr.  Hatton  will  take  the  editorship  and  Mr.  Wilkins  will  have  the 
business  arrangement.  Mr.  Hutchins  retires  from  journalism  to  devote 
himself  to  a  newly-invented  type-casting  and  type-setting  machine. 

Dellon  M.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  died  on  January  17. 
Mr.  Dewey  was  born  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  May  18,  1819,  and 
went  to  Rochester  in  1833.  He  engaged  in  the  book  trade  when 
young,  and  subsequently  began  business  on  his  own  account,  and  con¬ 
ducted  it  for  forty-five  years.  During  the  years  when  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  business  Mr.  Dewey  published  numerous  books  that  were 
well  received.  One  of  his  publications  was  the  first  book  printed 
in  regard  to  spiritualism,  and  had  an  immense  sale. 

The  large  Bible  ordered  by  a  committee  of  citizens  from  Indianapolis 
has  just  been  finished  by  the  makers,  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
The  book  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  manufactured  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  In  size  it  is  an  imperial  quarto,  with  solid  red 
and  gold  edges,  printed  from  great  primer  type,  on  the  finest  paper, 
and  bound  in  genuine  sealskin  of  rich  brown  colour,  w’ithout  a  spot  or 
blemish.  It  has  heavy  silver  ornamentations  on  the  top  cover,  and  is 
beautifully  inscribed:  “Presented  to  General  Benjamin  Harrison  by 
the  citizens  of  Indianapolis.”  This  handsome  Bible  will  be  placed  by 
the  committee  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  book-binders’  art  it  stands  unrivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  here¬ 
tofore  attempted. 

Samuel  Bigelow,  Martin  Kronheim,  and  F,  B.  Bigelow  have 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  lithographing 
concern  in  Chicago,  and  have  secured  quarters  in  the  building  corner 
of  Harrison-avenue  and  Dwight-street,  where  they  will  have  room  for 
four  Hoe  presses,  two  of  which  will  be  put  in  at  the  start,  besides  hand- 
presses  and  other  machinery.  The  firm  will  be  styled  Bigelow  &  Co. 
Mr.  Kronheim  has  worked  at  the  business  from  boyhood,  his  father 
being  a  lithographer  in  Germany,  and  IL  B.  Bigelow  has  had 


successful  experience  with  the  Sterling  Company  in  Chicago.  The 
firm  will  be  ready  for  business  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have  already 
received  orders  enough  to  keep  them  busy  for  some  time  after  starting. 
They  will  make  a  specialty  of  coloured  work,  but  will  take  all  orders 
in  their  line. 

Another  failure  of  a  large  printing-house,  that  of  the  Clark  & 
Longley  Printing  Company,  Chicago,  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
trade,  and  the  mourners  embrace  nearly  every  paper  company  here  in 
amounts  ranging  from  1,000  dols.  up  to  5,000  dols.  each.  The  concern 
was  closed  up  under  j  udgments  aggregating  50, 000  dols.,  and  there  are  un- 
secured|creditorsof  a  like  amount.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  6o,ooodols., 
so  there  will  be  a  poor  picking  for  the  ordinary  creditors,  after  the 
judgments  are  satisfied.  A  receiver  is  to  be  asked  for,  the  judgments 
attached,  and  a  general  airing  of  peculiar  methods  indulged  in  by  the 
company  is  hinted  at  by  indignant  creditors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unfortunate  concern  claim  to  have  drifted  into  the  present  chaotic  state 
in  their  laudable  attempts  to  pay  the  creditors,  at  the  time  of  a  former 
failure,  in  full. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  insurance  yet  devised,  and  one  which 
has  proved  entirely  successful,  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years 
among  the  employes  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  composing-room.  On  Feb. 
10,  1883,  the  compositors  of  the  Sun  organised  the  Sun  Mutual  Aid 
Association.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  secretary,  and  a  sick  committee 
of  five,  who  serve  without  compensation.  The  only  rules  of  the 
association  are  that  in  case  a  member  is  incapacitated  for  work  by 
sickness  each  of  the  others  shall  contribute  25  cents,  weekly  to  his 
support  until  his  recovery,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  i  dol. 
each  shall  be  contributed  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  A  member 
becoming  sick  is  visited  by  one  of  the  sick  committee,  and  the  following 
Friday  the  assessment  is  levied,  and  so  on  weekly  until  his  recovery. 
The  association,  which  saw  its  sixth  anniversary  on  the  loth  ult.,  has 
paid  out  in  benefits  to  its  members  8i3’5o  dols.  There  have  been 
three  deaths. 

A  Self-inking  Printing-press. — A  rather  novel  printing-press, 
which  has  a  revolving  bed  adapted  to  serve  as  an  inking-pad  upon  one 
face  and  a  platen  the  other,  has  been  recently  patented  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Cole,  of  East  Albany,  New  York.  The  rubber  or  metal  types  are 
firmly  fixed,  face  downward,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  type-carrier, 
which  moves  up  and  down  between  the  vertical  standards  as  the  crank 
shaft  is  operated  by  the  handwheel.  Centrally  under  the  type-carrier 
is  journalled  a  block,  upon  one  trunnion  of  which  is  keyed  a  grooved 
wheel,  round  which  passes  a  cord  attached  to  one  end  of  a  spiral 
spring ;  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
type-carrier.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  on  each  upward  motion 
of  the  carrier  the  block  is  caused  to  make  one-half  of  a  revolution, 
remaining  stationary  on  the  downward  motion.  One  side  of  this  re¬ 
volving  block  forming  an  ink-pad,  the  type  on  the  carrier  is  inked  by 
one  down  stroke.  As  the  carrier  rises,  the  other  side  of  the  block  is 
presented,  on  which  the  card  or  paper  to  be  printed  is  placed,  when 
the  impression  is  given  by  the  next  down  stroke  ;  the  following  reversal 
of  the  revolving  block,  to  present  the  inking  pad  uppermost,  operating 
also  to  deposit  the  printed  matter  in  a  receptacle  beneath  the  revolving 
block. 

Charles  A.  B.  Shepard,  the  well-known  book-publisher  of  Boston, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  died  on  January  25,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Mr.  Shepard  w'as  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  on 
October  18,  1829.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  store  of  John 
P.  Jewett,  a  Salem  bookseller.  In  1846  Jewett  removed  to  Boston, 
taking  young  Shepard  with  him.  To  his  clerk’s  intelligence  and 
energy  Jewitt  owed  a  great  deal  of  his  success.  He  was  the  publisher 
of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  In  1855  Mr.  Shepard  formed  a  partnership 
known  to  the  trade  as  Shepard,  Clark,  &  Brown.  The  panic  in  1857 
put  an  end  to  this  business  venture.  The  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard 
W'as  formed  in  1862,  being  first  located  in  the  “  Old  Dye  House  ” 
on  Washington-street.  The  great  fire  of  1872  brought  terrible  losses 
upon  the  firm,  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  two  partners  rose 
triumphant.  Repossessing  themselves  of  the  most  valuable  stereotype 
plates  which  had  been  sold  at  the  time  of  their  failure,  notably  “Oliver 
Optic”  and  the  “  Riverdale  Stories,”  they  set  to  work  to  build  up  their 
fortunes  again.  The  brilliant  success  of  their  publications  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  made  their  name  a  household  word  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Their  art  books  and  booklets  in  parti¬ 
cular  have  been  honoured  by  frequent  imitation. 

Newspapers  by  Photography. — A  Western  inventor,  says  an 
American  contemporary,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  experi¬ 
mental  work,  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  compositor  for  book  work  and  even  newspaper  work.  The  process 
is  virtually  that  already  followed  by  the  firms  which  reproduce  English 
works  by  photography,  but,  instead  of  photographing  a  printed  page, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  photograph  from  type-writing,  reducing  the 
plate  at  the  same  time  to  the  size  of  ordinary  pages  of  print,  and  to 
place  the  resulting  gelatine  plate  upon  a  printing-press  and  use  it 
instead  of  the  electrotype  made  from  the  metal  types.  For  instance,  a 
good  type-writer  operator  can  write  neatly  and  with  fair  accuracy  upon 
the  type-writer  from  dictation  about  three  times  as  fast  as  an  expert 
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with  the  pen.  In  some  trials  made  last  summer  in  England,  between 
pen  experts  and  the  type-writer,  the  advantage  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  latest  type-writers  give  a  wonder- 
fully-clear  and  neat  impression,  and  the  use  of  capitals  and  small 
letters  makes  the  type-written  page  almost  as  neat  as  a  printed  page 
of  a  cheap  book  or  newspaper.  In  the  proposed  system  of  work  the 
manuscript  for  a  newspaper  will  be  handed  in  to  the  editor  as  at  present, 
either  written  out  in  long  hand  or  upon  the  type-writer.  After  correc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  handed  over  to  an  expert  operator  upon  the  type-writer, 
who  will  write  it  out  in  the  shape  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
soon  as  finished  and  corrected  this  type-written  sheet  or  column  will  be 
fitted  into  a  big  page  perhaps  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  printed 
newspaper.  When  this  dummy  is  full,  a  photographic  copy  will  be 
made  of  it,  the  camera  reducing  it  in  size  to  the  required  dimensions 
of  the  printed  newspaper,  and  from  this  negative  will  be  made  the 
gelatine  plate  for  the  press. 

- a-mrn  ♦  - 

Confmenfaf  ^ 

A  TECHNICAL  club  of  typography  has  just  been  founded  at  Geneva. 

Die  Reichs'cvekr  {Defence  of  the  Empire)  is  the  title  of  a  new  militaiy 
weekly  publishing  in  Vienna. 

Ten  French  journals  were  recently  seized  in  Strasburg  within  three 
days. 

A  GOLD  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Karl  Krause,  of  Leipzig,  for  the 
exhibits  from  his  firm  at  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  last  year. 

The  Italian  Government  has  authorised  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Machiavelli  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

A  NEW  edition  in  Russian  has  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
Fables  of  Krylof. 

Two  new  journals  of  the  profession  are  Paris  Typographc,  indepen¬ 
dent  fortnightly  organ  of  the  Seine,  and  La  Federation  Typographiqiie 
Beige,  published  at  Brussels. 

The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Typography  of  the  Rue  de  Savoie,  Paris, 
announces,  by  circular,  that  a  congress  of  printers  will  be  held  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition. 

The /’(zz'ir  has  been  sold  by  M.  Veil-Picard  to  M.  Raoul  Canivet, 
who  is  joined  by  MM.  Kane  and  Charles  Laurent  as  a  committee  of 
direction. 

Sonntag-Abendblatt  (Sunday  Evening  Paper),  a  Liberal  weekly 
will  shortly  appear  in  Buda-Pesth,  under  the  editorship  of  Max 
Viola. 

The  printers  of  Paris  gave  a  dinner  to  M.  Jousset,  formerly  president 
of  their  chamber,  on  January  12,  on  the  occasion  of  his  promotion  to 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  There  was  a  very  large  company. 

The  Voigtlandische  Anzeiger  und  Tageblatt  started  on  January  I  on 
its  hundredth  year.  It  circulates  all  over  Saxony  and  has  a  daily 
publication  of  about  10,000. 

During  January  only  26  publications  were  registered  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  Paris  and  the  Seine  ;  3  of  these  were  political 
and  I  illustrated.  In  the  provinces  the  number  was  30  ;  political,  1 1  ; 
illustrated,  i  ;  financial,  i  ;  and  for  Algerian  interests,  i. 

The  printers’  strike  which  broke  out  in  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
November  has  ended,  the  new  arrangements,  the  result  of  the 
conferences,  giving  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  principal  points 
submitted  by  the  workmen  were  adopted. 

The  royal  library  at  Brussels  has  recently  acquired  about  four 
hundred  manuscripts,  ranging  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  librarian.  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  one  of 
the  richest  of  English  collectors.  Germany  and  Holland  have  already 
benefited  largely  from  the  treasures  amassed  during  forty  years  by  him. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Denmark  to  combine  the  paper  factories 
into  one  association.  The  aim  of  such  an  association  would  be  not  to 
raise  the  price  of  papers,  but  to  restrain  the  fabrication  of  inferior 
descriptions,  to  improve  the  quality  in  general,  and  to  attempt  the 
production  in  that  country  of  fancy  papers,  which  are  at  present 
imported. 

The  average  of  French  printers  and  compositors  have  not  the  time 
and  facilities  for  referring  to  such  authorities  on  their  art  as  Lebrun, 
Fournier,  or  Lefebvre ;  and  M.  Nierat,  p^re,  of  Annecy,  has  done  us 
no  mean  seiwice  by  the  publication  of  a  “  Petit  Manuel  de  Composi¬ 
tion,”  a  small  brochure  of  thirty-six  pages,  forming  an  excellent  vade 
fnecum  for  the  retention  of  the  most  important  typographical  rules. 
Two  editions  of  the  book  have  run  out  in  a  very  short  time. 

Thermographic  Press. — This  is  a  French  invention  for  printing 
on  wood  by  means  of  hot  type.  It  is  adapted  to  take  marks  in  one 
piece  and  also  in  bronze  type.  A  guide  regulates  the  degree  of  heat. 
The  inventor  claims  that  the  impression  is  as  neat  as  if  obtained  by 
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lithography.  By  using  a  special  ink,  cold  type  may  be  employed. 
Only  one  man  is  required  to  work  the  machine,  which  will  print  350 
boxes  or  4O0  flat  pieces  of  wood  an  hour. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  is  negotiating  with  the 
family  of  the  Polish  poet  Kraszewski  for  the  purchase  of  his  valuable 
manuscripts  and  the  forty-two  thousand  volumes  composing  his  library. 
Kraszewski  recently  died  at  San-Remo,  where  he  took  refuge  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  a  condemnation  he  had  incurred  at  Berlin  for  high 
treason.  For  several  years  he  had  lived  there  in  seclusion,  rarely  being 
seen  outside  the  villa  he  had  occupied  by  the  seaside. 

The  richest  country  in  libraries  is  Austria  :  it  possesses  557  libraries 
with  five  and  a  half  million  volumes  and  an  enormous  array  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  France  has  500  libraries,  holding  more  than  four  and  a  half 
million  volumes,  and  manuscripts  to  the  number  of  135,000.  The 
National  Library  at  Paris  contains  2,200,000  volumes.  Prussia  has  398 
libraries  with  2,940,450  volumes  and  58,000  manuscripts  ;  and  Russia 
145  libraries,  952,000  volumes  and  24,300  manuscripts. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  in  the  w'hole  civilised  globe  there  are 
3,419  paper  factories  with  3,982  machines.  First  in  Europe  is  the 
German  Empire,  with  809  paper  mills  and  891  machines  ;  then  comes 
France,  with  420  mills  and  525  machines.  Great  Britain  has  361,  with 
541  machines  ;  Austria-Hungary  220,  with  273  machines  ;  Italy  228, 
with  158  machines;  Russia  133,  with  137  machines;  Switzerland  35, 
with  76  machines  ;  and  lastly  Spain,  only  47  machines  in  72  mills. 
The  United  States  have  884  factories,  with  1,106  machines. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  regard  Siberia  as  a  country  destitute  of  all 
intellectual  resources,  a  wilderness  of  bears  and  convicts  or  wild 
politicians,  severed  from  all  literary  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Far  from  such  being  the  case,  books  are  plentiful  in  the  land 
of  snow,  and  readers  are  not  wanting.  The  principal  towns  have 
public  libraries,  some  of  which  are  already  rich.  The  library  at 
Tomsk,  started  some  five  months  ago,  now  contains,  it  is  said,  more 
than  forty  thousand  volumes. 

A  Prize  for  Almanacs. — The  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld  informs 
the  French  Agricultural  Society  that  his  brother  Stanislas  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  it  ;r^'4,ooo.  The  interest  of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  in 
an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  and  most  practical  almanac 
for  the  use  of  farmers  that  may  be  published  at  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  centimes.  No  almanac  is  to  compete  for  the  prize  unless  it  gives 
a  summary  of  all  the  scientific  experiments  made  during  the  twelve 
months  previous  to  its  publication. 

On  February  iith  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Ardant  et  Cie., 
Limoges,  France,  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
broke  out  early  in  the  morning.  The  buildings,  with  their  contents, 
were  insured  for  £16,000,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  about  ^13,000. 
There  was  a  considerable  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  fire-engines,  as, 
although  a  call  was  received  at  four  a.m.,  the  first  engine  did  not 
arrive  until  two  hours  and  a  half  later,  and  it  took  another  hour  before 
the  second  engine  came  on  the  spot.  The  works  contained  twenty 
printing-presses,  and  employed  160  men. 

A  curious  case  of  a  woman  having  passed  herself  off  for  a  man 
during  more  than  ten  years  has  just  been  brought  before  a  Paris  Police 
Commissary.  The  woman  came  to  Paris  dressed  as  a  man  in  1878, 
and,  in  partnership  with  her  lover,  has  since  been  at  the  head  of  an 
important  printing-office.  Till  now  neither  the  printers  whom  she 
directed  nor  any  of  her  customers  or  other  people  into  whose  society 
she  was  thrown  ever  suspected  the  truth.  As  her  conduct  has  given 
rise  to  no  scandal  of  any  sort,  it  is  possible  that  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
to  whom  she  has  now  applied,  will  grant  her  demand  for  authorisation 
to  continue  to  dress  in  man’s  clothes. 

The  Austrian  custom  laws  are  very  strict  ;  the  officials  have  decided 
lately  that  printings  in  two  or  more  colours  are  not  to  pass  free  as 
printed  matter,  but  must  be  paid  for  as  fine  stationery,  at  30  florins  in 
gold  per  100  kilograms.  On  that  ground  a  Vienna  bookseller  has 
been  fined  nearly  2,500  florins  for  wrong  declaration  of  a  prospectus 
directed  to  him,  printed  in  two  colours,  black  and  red,  and  illustrated 
with  a  few  woodcuts.  Another  tradesman  was  severely  fined, 
because  in  some  books  from  Germany  there  were  dedication  leaves. 
These  were  considered  to  transform  the  whole  book  into  fine  stationery, 
chargeable  by  weight.  The  Vienna  booksellers  are  protesting  to  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  against  these  ruinous  custom-house 
practices. 

A  tale  which  a  little  while  ago  went  the  round  of  the  English  press, 
and  recently  reached  Dresden,  has  been  unmasked  by  a  French  con¬ 
temporary — or  is  assumed  to  have  been.  It  was  related  of  a  cure  of  an 
Italian  village  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  scrape  together  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  his  poor  congregation,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  constructing  one  of  paper  pulp.  After  much  trouble, 
he  did  so,  and  an  organ  of  1,400  pipes  was  put  up  under  such  favour¬ 
able  conditions  that  the  patent  brought  out  in  Germany  for  the 
ingenious  cure  fetched  75,000  francs.  Now,  in  1543  Del  Vasto, 
Governor  of  the  Milanese  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  made  a  gift  to 
the  Pope  of  a  paper  organ,  constructed  by  a  Lombard  paper-maker 
named  Colombo.  The  coincidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
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modern  story  claims  that  its  organ  was  made  by  a  man  named 
Colombo.  A  rather  curious  resuscitation  after  347  years  ! 

The  Easter  Exhibition  of  the  Middle  German  Paper  Union  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  great  success.  Among  the  novelties  to  be  exhibited  are 
Brehnier’s  new  leather-paring  machine,  and  Schopper’s  new  instrument 
for  testing  the  quality  of  paper.  The  German  Book  Trades  Museum 
and  the  Leipzig  Typographical  Society  will  also  contribute.  _  Each 
exhibitor  will  have  a  representative  in  attendance,  and  an  inquiry 
office  will  be  open,  where  visitors  will  be  put  on  the  track  of  any  trade 
or  business  information  they  may  require.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  have  anything  to  show  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  paper, 
stationery,  printing,  and  publishing  trades  will  find  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  place  their  productions  among  new  clients.  The  cost 
of  a  stand  is  5s.  (l'25  dols.),  and  applications  for  space  should  be  sent 
to  Otto  Winkler,  Uferstrasse  8,  Leipzig,  or  Paul  Hungar,  Markt  8, 
Leipzig.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  May  2nd  to  the  Sth  in 
Leipzig. 

La  Typographic  Francaise  announces  the  discovery,  by  a  printer 
ofVesoul,  of  a  method  of  printing  several  colours  at  once,  either  by 
letterpress  or  lithography.  The  new  process,  it  is  stated,  decreases  by 
nearly  seven-eighths  the  number  of  workings  usually  required  in  a 
form  of  eight  colours.  It  also  eftects  considerable  saving  by  avoiding 
the  loss  occasioned  through  want  of  precision  in  the  workings.  It 
considerably  lessons  the  quantity  of  ink  used  by  suppressing  the 
numerous  washings  usually  required.  By  this  means  colour-printing 
can  be  done  at  a  great  reduction  on  former  prices.  The  process  also 
applies  to  chromo-lithography.  M.  Slater  will  make  known^  his 
discovery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Recently  at  the  Societe  d’En- 
couragement,  Paris,  a  report  on  another  new  multicolour  method  of 
printing  was  read  by  M.  Reuille,  of  the  Rue  St.  Ambroise.  This 
method  is  at  present  only  in  its  trial  stage,  and  can,  in  any  case,  only 
be  applied  to  particular  kinds  of  work.  But^the  idea  was  welcomed  as 
ingenious  by  the  committee,  who  thanked  the  inventor  for  his  dis¬ 
covery,  which  they  urged  him  to  perfect. 


Messrs.  G.  Waterston  &  Sons  have  removed  from  Rose-street, 
E.C.,  to  larger  premises  at  8,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C. 

The  Western  Daily  Press,  Bristol  Evening  ILews,  and  Bristol 
Observer  have  removed  from  their  old  offices  in  Fleet-street,  to  larger 
and  more  convenient  premises  at  61,  Fleet-street.  The  London 
representative  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Holt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Broad,  Jun.,  lithographer,  &c.,  has  removed  from 
II,  Gough-square,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  to  larger  and  lighter  premises, 
30,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.,  where  he  has  erected  additional  machinery, 
and  will  have  better  facilities  in  every  way  for  executing  all  orders 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Beckwith  state  that  they  have  purchased  the 
Usk  Paper  Mills,  Crickhowell.  They  will  continue  the  business 
hitherto  carried  on  there  in  the  manufacture  of  brown,  wrapping,  and 
other  packing  papers.  The  premises  have  been  most  carefully  re¬ 
modelled  and  fitted  with  improved  machinery. 

Messrs.  John  Bartholomew  &  Co.  announce  the  removal  of 
their  business  from  31,  Chambers-street,  to  their  new  premises,  the 
Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute,  at  Park-road,  Edinburgh.  The 
institute  has  been  specially  planned  for  the  production  of  maps,  atlases, 
and  all  kinds  of  geographical  work,  and  is  fitted  with  the  finest  new 
machinery,  and  all  the  latest  appliances  calculated  to  aid  in  perfecting 
the  various  processes  of  engraving,  lithographing,  and  printing.  The 
staff  of  skilled  geographical  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  artists  has 
been  considerably  augmented,  and  alt  work  is  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G..'^ 

- - - - - 


Qte®  ^outnafet  ^  Change®. 

Assure  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  devoted  to  the  important 
question  of  assurance  in  every  form.  It  is  ably  edited  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Reade,  and  published  at  I,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 

Messrs  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  of  Glasgow,  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  entitled  Art  and 
Literature, 

The  Jester,  or  New  Dunciad,  made  its  appearance  on  February  23. 
It  is  apolitical  comic  on  “  Home  Rule  ”  lines,  and  is  published  by  the 
Dunciad  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  17,  Johnson’s-court,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

A  new  periodical  entitled  the  Monthly  Observer  has  just  been  com¬ 
menced  in  Armagh  by  Messrs.  MeWatters. 

A  NEW  journal  is  announced  under  the  title  of  the  Textile  Mercury. 
It  will  be  managed  by  Mr.  R.  Marsden,  of  Manchester,  late  editor  of 
the  Textile  Manufacturer. 

The  first  number  of  the  County  Council  Times  appeared  on  the 
l6th  ult.  It  will  devote  itself  to  the  concerns  of  county  councils 
throughout  the  country,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  County  Council.  Messrs.  F.  Warne  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

Work  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  which  will  be  commenced 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  20th  inst.  It  will  be  an 
illustrated  magazine  of  practice  and  theory  for  all  workmen,  professional 
and  amateur. 

The  Aspirant,  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Press,  Norton  Park, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  enlarged  to  twenty-four  pages,  commencing  with 
the  number  issued  on  March  2. 

The  Critic  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  commenced  on 
the  27th  April.  It  will  be  a  review  of  the  drama,  sport,  literature, 
music,  art,  science,  finance,  manufactures,  and  things  in  general.  It 
will  be  published  at  16  Took’s-court,  Chancery-lane. 

Sir  William  Leng  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  have  started  another  new 
paper,  called  the  Week, 

A  NEW  series  of  Triibner's  Record,  devoted  principally  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature,  is  commenced  as  a  bi-monthly,  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  &  Co.,  Ludgate-hill. 

Scissors  is  the  title  ot  a  new  penny  paper  to  be  published  by  W. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Square.  It  will  be  filled  with  clippings  from 
all  sources. 

The  first  number  of  an  advanced  political  and  trade  journal, 
entitled  the  Labour  Leader,  has  recently  appeared  at  Ardrossan.  The 
editor  is  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie. 


TT/E  give  particulars  of  eleven  companies  registered 
W  since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total  capital 
is  ;^72,562.  This  compares  with  twenty-two  companies 
and  ;^326,ioo  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  brings 
the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  forty  companies  and 
^^645, 562  capital  compared  with  fifty-six  companies  and 
^^926, 100  capital  last  year. 

Paper  Cutting  and  Toilet  Requisite  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  25th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
^20,000,  in  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of 
perforated  and  every  other  kind  of  paper.  An  agreement  of  23rd  ult. 
between  Morris  Hart  and  Henry  Lewis  Hart  will  be  adopted.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — Morris  Hart,  paper 
merchant,  40  and  41,  Kirby-street,  Hatton-garden  ;  H.  L.  Plart,  clerk, 
40  and  41,  Kirby-street,  Hatton-garden;  C.  Godeham,  merchant, 
155,  Fenchurch-street ;  A.  Levi,  103,  Hatton-garden;  Anton  Benda, 
merchant,  6,  Bevis  Marks  ;  P.  Simon,  36,  Brondesbury-road ;  and  E.  R. 
Warpole,  Richmond-road.  Kingston,  The  number  of  directors  is  not 
to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification  ;i^ioo  in  shares. 
The  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration.  Mr. 
Morris  Hart  is  appointed  managing  director. 

Marshalls  (Limited). — This  company  was  constituted  by  deed  of 
settlement  dated  5th  ult.,  and  was  registered  as  a  limited  company  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^'12,184,  in  ;^i  shares.  It  is  the  con¬ 
version  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  W.  Marshall  &  Company,  of 
70,  Berners-street,  music  printers  and  publishers,  and  musical  agents. 
8,054  fully-paid  shares  are  divided  as  follows  : — Wm.  Marshall, 
musical  composer,  Hutchinson,  Rickmansworth,  Herts,  6,000 ;  A.  W. 
Rawlings,  musical  composer,  75,  Craford-road,  N.,  2,000;  W. 
Scmervail,  84,  Broadhurst  gardens.  South  Hampstead,  50;  J.  White, 
merchant,  22,'Basinghall-street,  i  ;  F.  Allen,  clerk,  9,  Francis-street, 
Tottenham-court-road,  i  ;  A.  H.  Crowther,  solicitor,  53  and  54, 
Chancery-lane,  i  ;  and  H.  W.  Nelson,  accountant, '23,  Southampton- 
buildings,  i.  Registered  office,  70,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 

Hare  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  2lst  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,ooo,  divided  into  1,000  five  per 
cent,  preference  shares,  and  9,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;^i  each,  to  carry 
on  every  kind  of  business  in  connection  with  drawing,  engraving  or 
printing  from  wood,  steel,  copper,  or  other  substances;  and  to  carry  on 
every  kind  ;of  business  in  connection  with  electrotypes,  stereotypes 
and  general  surface  plates  and  blocks.  The  subscribers,  who  have  eac  h 
taken  five  shares,  are: — W.  L.  Hare,  engraver,  31,  Essex-street,  Strand  ; 
^T.  L.  M.  Hare,  engraver,  31,  Essex-street,  Strand  ;  A.  G.  Ellis, 
solicitor,  24,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields  ;  Sir  J.  R.  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart.,  82, 
Onslow-gardens  ;  R.  Prendergast,  clerk,  22,  Grosvenor-gardens ;  A. 
Chevenix  Trench,  publisher,  i,  Paternoster-square  ;  andF.  T.  Davies, 
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clerk,  16,  Fitzroy-street.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk  ;  Mr.  T.  L.  M.  Hare,  is  appointed  general  manager  at 
a  salary  of  ^300  per  annum.  Registered  office,  31,  Essex-street. 

South  Counties  Press  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  1st  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^'io,ooo,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on 
business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers,  and  to 
acquire  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Hackney,  in  an  agreement  of  the  loth 
ult.,  between  H.  W.  Wolff  and  himself,  for  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper 
business  therein  described.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — M.  Moseley,  solicitor,  27,  Southampton-slreet,  Strand  ; 
W.  I.  Iliffe,  newspaper  proprietor,  3,  Warwick-road,  Coventry  ;  B.  B. 
Hackney,  barrister,  Selly-grove,  Birmingham  ;  W.  A.  Lewis,  ac¬ 
countant,  Balsall-heath,  Birmingham  ;  A.  R.  Dean,  carpet  factor,  &c., 
Wylde-green  :  E.  Hackney,  manager,  Acocks-green,  Birmingham  ;  and 
E.  Nelise,  69,  Great  Russell-street,  W.C.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint 
the  first  directors,  and  are  to  act  ad  interim.  Registered  office, 
Newhall  Chambers,  Birmingham. 

Abbey  Fine  Art  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  ist  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,028,  divided  into 
1,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;^io  each,  and  28  founders’  shares  of  ;i^i 
each,  to  carry  on  business  as  art  publishers,  and  to  acquire  the  interest 
of  Alexander  McAlister  under  an  agreement  of  2nd  January,  between 
William  Doig  and  the  said  Alexander  McAlister.  The  subscribers 
are  F.  A.  Macrae,  accountant,  19A,  Coleman-street,  28  founders’ 
shares,  25  ordinary  shares  ;  Wm.  Dallas,  accountant,  63,  Goldhurst- 
terrace,  N.W.,  i;  Wm.  P.  Bell,  clerk.  High-view,  Upper  Norwood,  i;  C. 
S.  Todd,  clerk,  25,  New  Union-street,  E.  C.,  i  ;  R.  H.  Marsh,  clerk, 
Woodberry-down,  N. ,  i  ;  W.  M.  Finnis,  Lansdowne-road,  Hornsey, 
I  ;  P.  Rawle,  clerk,  London-road,  Forest-hill,  i.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ;  qualification, 
£2y>  in  shares  ;  remuneration,  5  per  cent,  on  che  dividends  paid. 
Registered  office,  19A,  Coleman-street. 

Widnes,  Runcorn,  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  (Limited). — This  Company  was  registered  on  the  ist 
inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^3,ooo,  in  £\  shares,  to  carry  on  at  Widnes 
the  business  of  billposters,  advertising  and  general  agents. 

Applegath  Printing  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^5oo,  in  £i  shares, 
to  take  over  the  business  of  printer,  carried  on  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Applegath,  at  Dartford,  Kent. 

Crewe  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  ist  inst.,  with  a 
capital  of  £2,']00,  in  ;ifi  shares,  to  carry  on  at  Crewe  the  business  of 
billposters,  advertising  and  general  agents. 

Artistic  Lime-Light  Advertising  Company,  Limited. — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  6th  ult.  with  a  capital  of  ;^2,ooo,  in 
;^I  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  advertising  agents  and  general 
printers,  and  generally  of  pictorial,  artistic,  and  lime-light  advertising 
agents,  contractors,  stationers,  and  news-agents.  The  first  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — H.  Samuel,  clerk. 
Church-street ;  B.  Elzas,  74,  Sutherland-avenue ;  P.  Grenfew,  1 10, 
Jermyn-street,  S.W.  ;  W.  A.  Elgood,  33,  Brunswick-square,  W.C.  ; 

E.  Bevignani,  41,  Gower-street,  W.C.  B.  Simmons,  tea-merchant, 
27A,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  E.C.  ;  F.  W.  Bridger,  107,  Cloudesley-road, 
Islington.  The  regulations  of  Table  A  in  the  first  schedule  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1862,  apply  with  slight  modifications.  Registered 
office,  4,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 

International  Music  Publishing  Syndicate,  Limited. — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  13th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,qqq  in  40  shares  of  ^^'50  each,  to  carry  out  an  agreement  of  5th 
ult.,  between  William  Koenigsberg,  of  i  and  2,  Chiswell-street,  and 

F.  H.  Reid,  and  to  trade  as  printers,  publishers,  advertising  agents, 
&c.  Registered  by  Wright,  ii.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Amalgamated  Billposters,  Limited. — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  13th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of;i^'i50,  in  £i  shares,  to 
trade  as  advertising  agents,  printers,  publishers,  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are : — 
W.  A.  Dunkerley,  merchant,  7)  Snow-hill ;  M.  Goodfellow,  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  29,  Ludgate-hill  ;  F.  W.  Jeffery,  clerk,  23,  Knowle- 
road,  Brixton  ;  W.  G.  P.  Morrow,  clerk,  i3,Tradescant-road,  Clapham  ; 
W.  H.  Cawley,  clerk,  147,  Flaxman-road,  Camberwell ;  G.  R.  Dorrell, 
clerk,  8,  Arundel-square,  N.  ;  E.  P.  Jayen,  business  agent,  27,  King- 
street,  E.C.  Registered  without  special  articles.  Office,  29,  Lud¬ 
gate-hill. 


THEDarwen  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Limited,  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
7i  per  cent,  for  last  half-year. 

Robson  &  Sons,  Limited,  have  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  six  months  ending  December  last. 

T.  H,  Bracken  Co,,  Limited.  —  An  interim  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1888  has  been 

paid. 


Y.  Trotter  &  Son,  Limited. — At  the  first  annual  meeting  held 
at  Chirnside  Bridge  on  the  6th  ult.  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was 
declared,  after  writing  off  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  expenses 

(;C643). 

Bury  Paper  Making  Co.,  Limited. — For  the  half-year  ending 
November  30th,  the  gross  profits  amounted  to  ;^i,934  12s.  4d. 
Dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  and 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  6  per  cent,  preference  shares,  were  de¬ 
clared,  leaving  a  balance  of  £<^’^.  8s.  yd. 

Ai'the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London  Music  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  held  February  20,  the  directors  recommended  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  half-year 
ending  Dec.  31  last,  leaving  a  balance  of  profit  on  the  year’s  trading  of 
about  ^900  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  annual  report  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  exhibits  an 
available  sum  of  ;^8,oi8.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference,  ordinary,  and  deferred 
capital,  leaving,  after  writing  off  ;r^224  from  goodwill,  and  adding  100 
to  the  bad  debt  reserve,  £^1  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  accounts  of  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Balloon-street, 
Manchester,  show  that  during  the  six  months  ending  December  31st 
last,  the  total  profit  amounted  to  ^1,391.  12s.  iid.,  which  will  allow 
of  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the 
shareholders  :  the  receipts  during  the  period  just  mentioned  were 
;^23,748. 

For  the  year  ending  December  last  the  report  of  Townsend, 
Hook,  &  Co.,  Limited,  shows  a  net  income  of  £%,22%,  after  deducting 
debenture  interest,  &c.  An  interim  dividend  of  2J  per  cent,  has 
already  been  paid,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  a  further  distribu¬ 
tion  of  7^  per  cent.,  making  together  10  per  cent,  for  the  twelve 
months,  and  leaving  ;i^S49  to  be  carried  forward. 

With  ..^994  brought  down,  the  report  of  Cassell  &  Company, 
Limited,  shows  an  available  sum  of  ;^^38, 123.  The  directors  recom¬ 
mend  the  addition  of  ;^2,ooo  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  15s.  per  share  on  each  fully-paid  share,  and  13s.  6d.  on 
each  share  having  £<)  paid,  making  with  the  interim  distribution, 
10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  free  of  income-tax.  The  sum  left  to  be 
carried  forward  is  .^595. 


Carter. — Mr.Dansie  Carter,  printer  and  stationer,  Dunmow,  Essex, 
died  on  the  14th  of  February.  Deceased  was  born  in  1810,  and  served 
seven  years’  apprenticeship  in  the  City  of  London  to  the  business 
of  printer  and  stationer.  He  afterwards  went  to  Dunmow,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  printing-office  there  in  1835.  He  rendered_jvaluable 
service  in  various  public  offices. 

Delamotte. —  Professor  Philip  Heniy  Delamotte,  who  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  professor  of  drawing  at  King’s  College,  London, 
died  on  the  24th  ult.  He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  group  of 
artists  who  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  photography. 

Fletcher. — On  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  paper  manufac¬ 
turer,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Robert  Fletcher  &  .Son.,  Stoneclough, 
near  Bolton,  and  14,  New  Brown-street,  Manchester,  was  found  in  a 
dying  condition  in  a  cab  at  Manchester.  Little  doubt  is  entertained 
that  he  was  robbed  and  murdered.  He  was  a  widower,  49  years  of 
age. 

Gray. — On  February  22,  Mr.  R.  G.  Gray,  manager  of  the  art 
lithographic  department  of  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons  (Limited), 
Finsbury,  aged  47. 

Hanson. — On  February  25,  by  falling  down  a  lift-hole  at  Messrs. 
Lepard  &  Smith’s,  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  William  G.  Hanson,  manager 
to  Messrs.  T.  Middleton  &  Co.,  Loman-street,  Southwark.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  in  his  62nd  year,  and  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Middleton  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  printing  trade. 

Hattersley. — On  February  13,  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Robert 
Hattersley,  inventor  of  the  composing-machine  bearing  his  name, 
aged  58. 

Jackson. — Mr.  William  F.  Jackson,  who  was  well  known  as  the 
the  oldest  printer  in  Manchester,  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine.  Deceased  was  born  in  1800,  and  served  his  time  with 
Messrs.  Sowler  &  Russell,  Deansgate,  and  was  employed  there  when 
the  Manchester  Courier  was  started  in  1 825.  He  afterwards  became  head 
of  the  machine-room  at  the  London  Mercantile  Journal  offices.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  started  business  for  himself  in  1832,  and  having  moved  his 
offices  three  or  four  times,  finally  settled  in  New  Bayley-street,  Salford, 
where  he  traded  as  a  printer  and  stationer  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Mr.  Jackson  had  thus  been  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the 
trade,  a  record  which  few  can  surpass. 

Scott,  William  Andrews. — February  19th,  at  his  residence, 
Broadfields  Rochdale.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  78  years  old,  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  but  his  death  was  very  sudden,  and  came  as  a 
surprise  to  both  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Rochdale  Observer,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Rochdale 
Town  Council  for  eighteen  years. 

Tillotson,  William  Frederic. — February  19th,  at  his  re.sidence, 
Bolton,  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  head  of  the  firm  of  Tillotson  &  Sons, 
proprietors  of  the  Bolton  Evening  News  and  Weekly  Jour7ial,  and  five 
other  district  journals  connected  therewith.  Mr.  Tillotson,  who  was  a 
comparatively  young  man,  his  age  being  but  44  years,  had  only  been 
ill  four  days,  the  cause  of  death  being  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  In  his 
decease  Lancashire  has  lost  one  of  its  most  enterprising  journalists,  he 
having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  running  serial  tales 
through  newspapers. 

- - 

[  The  figure  following  ecuh  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  7nade,] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — ^January,  1889. 

1,474. — 'Rouse,  W. ,  of  Nottingham.  Improvements  in  lithographic 
and  other  printing  machines.  28. 

1,496.— Read,  J.  W.,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  The  application  of 
hydraulic  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  knife  and  other  parts 
of  a  guillotine  machine  (in  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  usual 
cranks  and  levers)  for  cutting  or  shearing  paper  or  any  other 
fabrics.  28. 

1,514. — Hanson,  A.  P.,  and  C.  Norstraud,  London.  A  new  or 
improved  instrument  or  mechanism  designed  to  be  used  in  printing 
presses  and  similar  machines,  for  printing  independently  of  the  ink 
used  by  the  press  or  machine  itself.  28. 

1,585- — Mewburn,  J.  C.,  a  communication  from  L.  K.  Johnson  and 
A.  A.  Low,  of  the  United  States.  Improvements  in  compositors’ 
type  cases.  29. 

1,712. — Willis  G.  S.  and  G.  M.  Willis,  Clapham,  Surrey.  Compound 
for,  and  method  of  cleansing  lithographic  stones.  31. 

L734- — Horton,  R.  G.,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Printing  in  two  or  more 
colours  at  one  operation  and  at  the  same  speed  as  for  one  colour. 

31- 

February. 

2,044. — Stielow,  C.  H.  W.,  London.  An  improved  type-writer  and 
telegraphic  apparatus,  applicable  in  combination  therewith.  5. 
2,088. — Dalziel,  H.,  London.  Improvements  in  printing  plant,  they 
being  metal  blocks  on  which  to  mount  electrotypes  and  stereo¬ 
types,  which  new  blocks  he  now  calls  “  Dalziel’s  twin  clamp 
stereo  and  electro  blocks.”  6. 

2,098. — Kiistermann,  F.  H.,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  type¬ 
founding  machines.  6. 

2.101.  — Collins,  W.,jun.,  Glasgow.  Printing  large  type  bibles  in  a  small 
size.  6. 

2,201. — Chadfield,  jun.,  P.  B.,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
stereotyping.  7. 

2,216. — Hayward,  R.  B.,  London.  Improvements  in'means  for  apply¬ 
ing  metallic  or  other  powders  to  letterpress  or  other  prints,  or  to 
drawings  or  to  metallic  or  other  surfaces.  7. 

2)439- — Watson,  D.  M.,  and  T.  T.  M.  Lumsden,  Glasgow.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  12. 

2,631. — Michaud,  J.  London.  Improvements  in  rotary  printing 
machines.  14. 

2,635-- — Gnehm,  R.,  London.  A  new  colouring  matter  for  dyeing  and 
printing  purposes,  and  its  method  of  manufacture.  14. 

2) 734- — Dawson,  T.  G. ,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the 

delivery  apparatus  of  printing  machines.  16. 

2,824. — Aubanel,  L.,  London,  ‘‘Aubanel’s”  type-casting  and  cutting 
process.  18. 

3,085. — Cornall,  A.  R.  B.,  Ladywood,  Birmingham.  An  improved 
method  of  copying  and  printing  music.  21. 

3) 101- — Furnival,  T.,  E.  Tudor  junior,  and  W.  Byway,  Manchester. 

Improvements  in  certain  of  the  machines  known  as  “  guillotines,” 
and  used  for  cutting  paper  and  other  materials.  21. 

3.102.  — Furnival,  T.,  E.  Tudor,  junior,  and  W.  Byway,  Manchester. 
Improvements  in  the  machines  known  as  “guillotines,”  and 
used  for  cutting  paper  and  other  materials.  21. 

3,145- — Boult,  A.  J.,  a  communication  from  A.  E.  Marpon.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  stereotype  plates,  roller,  stamps,  and  the  like.  2i. 

3,146. — Hamblet,  G.  E.,  Manchester,  Improvements  in  machines  or 
apparatus  for  printing  in  two  or  more  colours.  21. 

3,161. — Sinclair,  W.,  Glasgow.  An  improved  portable  machine  for 
testing  the  strength  of  paper.  22. 


3,184. — Gardner,  J.  Manchester.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  22. 
3,189. — Sauvee,  A.,  London.  Improved  means  for  securing  plates  to 
printing  cylinders.  22. 


Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  \d.  each  extra. 

1S87. 

16,154. — Gumming.  Paper-feedirg  machines  .  8d. 

1888. 

1,357- — Winter.  Printing,  dying,  &c .  8d 

2,063. — White  &  White.  Polychromatic  printing .  fid 

3,233. — Myers.  Type-writing  machines  .  iid 

3,323- — Palmer.  Cutting  printer’s  rules  and  leads  .  iid 

3,359- — Law.  Operating  type-setting  machines  .  8d 

4,035- — Spear  Printing  machines  .  8d 

4,092. — Weldon.  Printing  machinery  . 8d 

4,096. — Wier.  Type-writing  apparatus .  8d 

4,340. — Allen.  Separating  and  feeding  paper  to  printing 

machines,  &c .  8d 

4,621. — Boult.  Type-writers .  8d 

4,729. — Arnold.  Type-writing  machines  .  8d 

4,939- — Eaton  &  Birch.  Rubbing  types .  is.  id 

7,358. — Parker.  Printing  surfaces  .  6d 

18,058. — Justice.  Type-distributing  machines  .  is.  fid 

18,835. — Cordeaux.  Printing  copies  of  writing,  &c .  46 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  171  (Afarch  number)  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
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March  15,  1889.  [Signed)  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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^optC0  of  (Plon^L 

R.  GRA.NT  ALLEN’S  recent  jeremiads 
on  the  underpayment  of  authors  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  corroborated  by  the  case 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  popular 
naturalist.  This  gentleman’s  death  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  accelerated  by  over¬ 
work.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  had 
hardly  allowed  himself  a  single  day’s 
holiday;  indeed,  he  never  knew  an  idle 
moment.  It  was  his  habit  to  begin  work 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  he  thought  himself  fortunate  when 
able  to  retire  at  midnight.  Even  when  travelling  by  train  he 
would  astonish  his  fellow-passengers  by  working  away  at  his 
type-writer — for  “  writer’s  cramp  ”  had  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  pen.  And  yet  this  Titanic  labourer 
has  died  so  poor  that  a  subscription  is  now  being  raised  for  his 
family. 

❖ 

From  two  to  three  tons  of  stamps  are  despatched  daily  from 
Somerset  House.  At  certain  seasons,  such  as  Christmas  and 
other  exceptionally  busy  periods  of  the  year,  the  weight  re¬ 
moved  in  a  single  day  by  the  Post-office  vans  reaches  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  tons.  This  enormous  quantity  of  stamps  is 
daily  distributed  throughout  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  penny  stamp. 

4* 

It  is  stated  that  some  twenty  French  manuiacturers  of 
stationery  novelties  and  other  specialties  have  recently  banded 
together  and  have  employed  a  single  commercial  traveller 
who  is  to  represent  their  interests  abroad.  He  will  travel 
over  a  predetermined  route  in  various  foreign  countries,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  samples  of  the  different  specialties  made  by  each 
ofhis  employers.  It  may  be  thought  that  so  many  different 
lines  would  be  sure  to  conflict  with  each  other,  and  thus  offset 
the  main  object  of  the  enterprise.  But  as  the  salesman  is  paid 
the  same  commission  by  each  manufacturer,  he  will  have  no 
reason  for  pushing  any  particular  line  of  goods,  and  thus  a'l 


are  assured  of  fair  treatment.  We  commend  the  idea  to 
British  manufacturers,  although  we  believe  that  something  of 
the  kind  has  been  talked  of  previously. 

•}•  4*  4* 

Messrs.  Charles  Whittingham  &  Co.,  the  Chiswick 
Press,  have  made  an  entirely  new  departure  in  connection  with 
their  employh.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Jacobi, 
the  energetic  manager,  the  firm  have  announced  their  intention 
of  giving  a  week’s  holiday  with  wages  to  all  the  staff  in  lieu 
of  the  annual  dinner.  This  applies  to  all  the  piece  and  estab¬ 
lishment  hands  and  boys  who  have  been  in  the  firm’s  employ 
three  years  and  upwards.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  concession  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  at  the  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  firm  and  to  Mr.  Jacobi  was  unanimously  passed. 
We  have  no  doubt  many  other  firms  will  speedily  follow  so 
laudable  an  example. 

4-  4*  4* 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  rush  of  new 
companies  has  been  phenomenal.  The  amount  of  capital 
applied  for  has  been  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  recent  years.  Last  year  the  great  rush  was  in  the 
second  quarter,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  total  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  will  equal  that  touched  during  the 
same  period  in  1888.  The  conversion  of  the  National  Debt 
gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the  launching  of  new  enterprises 
during  last  April,  May,  and  June.  The  chief  features  of  this 
quarter’s  undertakings  have  been  the  extent  to  which  trust  and 
investment  companies  and  new  mining  enterprises  have  been 
promoted.  All  this,  should  mean  a  considerable  amount  of 
trade  for  printers  and  stationeis. 

4»  4*  4> 

In  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  on  the  19th  ult,  in  answer  to 
questions  from  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  T.  Healy,  who  asked  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  publishing  certain  returns,  Mr.  Jackson 
said, — As  one  who  knows  something  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  printer  has  to  contend  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  stand  up  in  his  defence,  and  say  it  was 
almost  Impossible  for  him  to  get  through  the  work  which  falls 
upon  him  this  fortnight.  The  House  decided  that  this  work 
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should  be  let  by  contract  to  one  printer,  and  the  whole  of  this 
printing  for  the  estimates  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil 
service,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  papers  in  the  course  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  members,  has  to  be  done  by  this  one  firm,  and  for 
about  a  fortnight  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  men  are 
almost  worked  beyond  their  powers  of  endurance.  I  say  this 
because  I  believe  they  have  done  the  very  best  they  can. 

4*  + 

The  usual  annual  meeting  of  the  Newsvendors’  Provident 
and  Benevolent  Association  was  held  on  March  19,  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  H.  Williams.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The 
chairman,  having  introduced  the  business  of  the  evening,  called 
on  the  secretary  to  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  a  legacy 
had  been  received  from  the  late  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Fetter  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  and  that  the  “  shilling  fund,”  part  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Fund  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  R.  White,  had 
produced  over  .£100,  and  had  been  added  to  the  larger  dona¬ 
tions.  The  secretary  having  read  the  balance-sheet,  the  chair¬ 
man  said  the  report  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  its  adoption.  After  some  formal  business 
had  been  transacted,  the  meeting  closed. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

An  Enterprising  Bookseller.— On  a  recent  Saturday 
evening  an  itinerant  bookseller  pitched  his  tent  in  the  front  of 
the  Chequers  Inn,  Sevenoaks,  and  commenced  a  brisk  sale  of 
his  wares.  Surprising  batches  of  elegantly-bound  books  were 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  large  crowd  that  surrounded  the 
salesman.  The  sale  continued  till  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  auctioneer  doubtless  carried  away  with  him  a  goodly 
pile  as  the  result  of  his  energy.  The  covers  of  the  books  were 
excellent  specimens  of  the  bookbinder’s  skill,  and  had  as  titles, 
“  Enquire  Within,”  “  Tales  of  Adventure,”  &c.,  but  the  insides 
were  anything  but  what  they  professed  to  be,  being  made  up 
in  most  cases  of  six-year-old  magazines,  returned  papers,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  all  very  ancient.  There  is 
probably  much  lamenting  among  many  of  the  purchasers  now, 
but  they  may  be  consoled  with  the  knowledge  that,  although 
the  books  may  have  nothing  in  them,  they  will  “adorn”  a 
bookshelf.  They  have  also  satisfied  the  usual  craving  for 
“  bargains,”  which  is  everything  nowadays. 

•I* 

Along  the  upper  border  of  Chinese  newspapers,  where  we 
usually  place  the  title  and  date,  is  written  the  exhortation, 
“  Please  respect  written  paper,  the  merit  is  boundless,”  an  ex¬ 
hortation  that  is  generally  heeded,  for  the  papers  are  care¬ 
fully  filed  in  shop  and  office,  and  are  read  and  re-read  until 
at  last  they  fall  to  pieces.  Then  a  man  from  the  society  that 
takes  written  paper  for  its  special  care,  comes  and  takes  away 
the  well-thumbed  printed  rags  and  tatters  to  be  reverently 
burnt  in  a  crematorium  attached  to  the  Wen-Mo-Mian,  the 
literary  and  military  temple. 

With  a  little  pamphlet  just  reprinted  by  Mr.  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  following  intimation  is  issued: — “The  revision  of 
the  preface  to  this  book  was  probably  the  last  literary  work 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bright.”  This  surmise  ought  to  be  correct ; 
for  it  would  be  an  appropriate  close  to  the  literary  life  of  a 
great  friend  of  peace  that  he  should  have  last  put  his  pen  to  a 
commendation  of  Dymond’s  denunciation  of  war.  Jonathan 
Dymond’s  essays  on  Morality  attracted  no  little  attention  in 
his  own  day  ;  and  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War 
with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,”  was  at  one  time  widely 
studied  both  in  this  country  and  America.  D\mond  died 
young  ;  he  was  but  thirty-one  when  consumption  closed  his 
career.  Otherwise  the  world  might  have  heard  a  good  deal 
more  of  this  Exeter  linendraper  and  moral  philosopher.  To 
his  essay  on  war  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  preface,  applies  the  highest 
praise  when  he  says  that  “as  the  world  becomes  more  Christian 
this  book  will  be  more  widely  read,  and  the  name  of  its 
author  more  revered.” 

^ 

From  the  fifty-third  report  of  the  Scottish  Typographical 
Association  for  the  year  ending  December,  1888,  we  gather 
the  following  facts  : —  The  total  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  ^2,838.  iis.  7id.,  made  up  as  follows  : — Protec¬ 


tive,  ;^i,o7o.  7s.  7|d.  ;  Sick  Scheme,  ^997.  15s.  ;  Out-ofWork 
Fund,  .£709.  i6s.  3|d.  ;  Interest,  ;^6o.  12s.  8d.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  on  account  of  the  Sick  Scheme  (including  working 
expenses)  reached  the  sum  of  £778.  3s.  qd.,  being  ^75.  i8s.  8d. 
less  than  for  1887,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  iis.  8d.  in 

favour  of  the  scheme,  and  bringing  up  the  total  at  its  credit  to 
the  sum  of  ££^7.  iis.  8d.  Unfortunately  the  same  story 
cannot  be  told  of  the  Out-of  Work  Fund.  With  an  income  of 
£70^.  i6s.  3^d.,  the  expenditure  reached  the  large  sum  of 
;^95o.  9s.  5d.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £iip.  13s.  iW.,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  fund  in  1887  to 
^261.  3s.  aid.  It  is  evident  that  should  the  expenditure  in 
1889  continue  at  the  same  rate  the  fund  will  be  exhausted. 
The  income  for  Protective  purposes  amounted  to  a  total  of 
^1,131.  os.  3|d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £608.  gs.  ijd.— 
leaving  a  balance  of  ^522.  iis.  2|d.,  and  thus  bringing  up  the 
amount  held  on  behalf  of  the  various  objects  to  the  sum  of 
^4,525.  los.  I  lid.  The  membership  has  increased  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  199,  making  the  total  on  the  books  2,437. 

^ 

The  sale  of  privately-printed  postcards  by  stationers  at  a  less 
cost  than  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  post-offices — 8d.  packets 
being  sold  for  fi^d. — is  said  to  have  increased  during  the  last 
three  years  from  five  millions  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  fifty 
millions.  One  well-known  firm  in  the  City  is  reputed  to  make 
a  profit  of  .^300  a  year  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
intends  to  question  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject. 

4.  4.  .}. 

Strange  to  say  there  are  no  postmen  in  Natal,  although  the 
towns  are  pretty  large,  the  streets  as  a  rule  well  looked  after, 
named  and  numbered.  Any  one  who  expects  a  letter  must  go 
to  the  post-office  and  inquire.  When  the  English  mail  comes 
the  telegraph  informs  the  outlying  towns,  and  at  the  largest 
towns  a  gun  is  fired,  two  guns  being  fired  when  the  mail  is 
ready  to  be  delivered.  Newspapers  are  generally  delivered 
next  day. 

4.  4.  4. 

Among  the  i66  new  trades  added  to  Kelly’s  Post  Office 
London  Directory  for  the  present  year  are  the  following  : — ■ 
Arbitannic  infuser,  automatic-delivery-machine  makers,  caffeine 
manufacturers,  farola  manufacturers  ;  and  organina  thibouville, 
pine-wood  underclothing,  and  switch-back  railways  makers. 

4.  4.  4. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  ancient  Rome  books  were  neither 
rare  nor  expensive.  A  book  of  epigrams,  by  Martial,  neatly 
bound,  cost  only  four  shillings,  about  the  price  of  a  similar 
volume  at  the  present  time.  Slave  labour  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  cheapness  of  classical  MSS.,  as  a  good-sized 
edition  could  soon  be  made  by  a  number  of  slave-scribes 
writing  simultaneously  to  the  dictation  of  one  reader. 

4.  4.  4. 

Referring  to  Technical  Printing  Classes  a  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  Glasgow  Herald oxv  the  20th  ult.,  says  : — “  It  does 
not  need  one  at  this  time  of  day  to  call  attention  to  the  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  the  press,  nor  do  we  need  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  position  it  holds  in  our  own  city.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  daily  adding  new  constituents,  and  thereby  adding 
new  power  and  importance.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  cry  for  techni¬ 
cal  education,  scarce  a  voice  is  heard  advocating  the  cause  of 
printing.  It  is  different  in  other  countries.  We  only  need 
to  compare  the  productions  of  Germany  and  America  to  see 
how  far  we  lag  behind.  Edinburgh,  to  some  extent,  has 
realised  this  fact,  and  has  set  about  to  remedy  matters.  Not 
only  have  technical  classes  been  started,  but  the  holding  of  an 
exhibition  of  printing  has  been  discussed.  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  energetic  manager  of  Villafield  Printing  Works,  Glasgow, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  such  a  class,  patriotically  started  one  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  kept  it  up  most  enthusiastically 
during  the  last  winter  session.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  the 
firm  at  Villafield,  but  latterly  it  was  taken  notice  of  by  the 
School  Board.  It  allowed  the  class  to  be  taught  in  Townhead 
Public  School,  and  got  it  connected  with  the  London  Guilds, 
at  whose  examination  the  pupils  met  with  considerable  success. 
Its  importance  was  recognised  by  the  press  in  this  country  and 
America,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  for 
the  extra  call  made  on  Mr.  Henderson’s  strength  and  time  by 
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the  class  made  him  reluctant  to  take  it  up  another  session,  and 
the  Board  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  try  a  little 
pressure  on  him,  which  I  feel  certain,  from  what  1  know  of  his 
love  for  the  work,  would  have  been  successful  ;  nor  did  they 
seek  for  another  to  take  his  place.  Consequently,  we  have  no 
technical  printing  class  in  such  a  city  as  Glasgow,  which  pro¬ 
duces  thousands  of  books  weekly,  not  to  mention  papers  and 
periodicals.” 

+  •*•  + 

On  another  page  we  give  a  report  of  an  important  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  MacRae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  (Limited),  at 
which  the  details  of  a  proposed  amalgamation  with  several 
other  firms  were  explained  by  the  managing  director,  Mr. 
Horatio  Bottomley.  Since  then  the  amalgamation  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  prospectus  has  been  issued. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  companies  connected  with 
printing  that  has  been  brought  out  of  late  years.  Mr. 
Bottomley’s  speech  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  whole  affair  has 
been  engineered  very  skilfully.  We  trust  the  result  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  Mr.  Bottomley  anticipates.  We  understand  the 
entire  capital  has  been  applied  for  several  times  over. 

+  <• 

The  announcement  of  the  suspension  of  the  old-established 
firm  of  Spalding  &  Hodge  was  quite  an  event  last  month. 
We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  failure  was  unexpected, 
although  there  are  some  wise  people  (wise  after  the  event)  who 
profess  to  have  been  not  at  all  surprised  by  it.  The  partners 
have  been  appointed  special  managers  of  their  various  depart¬ 
ments,  under  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  in  due  time  a  full 
statement  will  be  published.  The  liquidation  unfortunately  is 
expected  to  be  unfavourable. 

+  ❖  4* 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  employing  printers  to  the 
article  on  another  page  with  reference  to  the  evil  of  betting, 
and  beg  them  to  do  something  to  put  it  down.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  evil  is  wide-spread,  and  most  destructive 
in  its  results.  It  is  responsible  for  ruin,  dishonesty,  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  untold  misery,  and  should  be  dealt  v.'ith  most 
severely.  Unfortunately,  the  example  is  set  in  high  places, 
and  is  allowed  to  flaunt  itself  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
to  a  shameful  extent.  We  cannot  understand  why  the  latest 
betting  should  be  recorded,  when  it  is  considered  illegal  to 
make  a  bet  in  the  street  or  a  public-house.  In  this  there 
appears  something  like  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor,  and  some  action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 
Meanwhile,  however,  masters  could  do  something  to  put  down 
the  curse,  if  they  would  take  the  matter  up  seriously,  and 
firmly  let  it  be  known  that  the  practice  will  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances. 

4-  4*  ❖ 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  March  exhibit  satisfactory’ 
results  as  regards  the  particular  branches  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  extremely  pleasing  to  note  also  that  the  whole 
returns  prove  that  the  general  business  of  the  country  is  im¬ 
proving.  Books  again  show  a  large  increase  in  weight  and 
value  both  for  the  month  and  the  three  months,  the  increase 
in  value  for  the  quarter  being  no  less  than  ^22,500.  Stationery 
also  shows  a  substantial  increase.  Paper  is  slightly  less  in 
weight  for  the  month,  but  more  in  value,  and  while  the  increase 
in  weight  during  the  quarter  is  only  3,900  cwt.,  the  increase  in 
value  is  17,000.  This  indicates  abetter  price  and  presumably 
better  profit  for  makers.  The  imports  of  foreign  paper  have 
been  extremely  large,  and  the  increase  for  the  quarter  is 
98,000  cwt.,  and  ^58,000.  It  is  possible  that  the  rumoured 
paper  syndicate  may  be  responsible  for  some  portion  of  this 
large  increase. 

Export  of  Printed  'Books. 


cwt. 

March  . 

...  1888 

.  10, 

94,811 

5  >  . 

...  1887 

.  9,893 

84,435 

Jan.  to  March . 

... ..  32,233  ••• 

...  1888 

.  28,493  ••• 

...  251,444 

a  . 

...  1887 

...  233,810 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

March  .  1889  77,t8t: 

,,  1888  69,851 

,,  1887  63,716 

Jan.  to  March  .  1889  212,625 

,,  1888  198,079 

,5  1887  176,675 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  three  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 

Germany  . 

.  19,306 

...  18,231 

...  16,063 

France  . 

.  8,667 

7,493 

...  10,606 

United  States . 

.  17,484 

...  16,769 

15,113 

British  East  Indies 

.  27,140 

...  28,605 

•  ••  24,373 

Australasia . 

.  45,090 

...  44,856 

...  32,106 

British  North  America...  4,240 

•  ••  5,581 

5,523 

Other  countries . 

.  90,698 

...  76,544 

...  72,891 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

March  . 

1889  . 

1888  . 

90,489  ... 

no  c^n 

..  264,348 

..  197,361 

. 

1887  . 

79,998  ... 

Jan.  to  March  . 

1889  . 

159,955 

..  463,798 

. 

1888  . 

156,093 

..  446,741 

>>  . 

1887  . 

143,417 

..  360,965 

Imports  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


Feb .  1889 

. .  1888 

. .  1887 

Jan.  to  March  .  1889 

,,  1888 

,,  1887 


cwt. 

170,488  ... 

139,655 

105,624  ... 

..  102,341 

178,559  ••• 

...  143,818 

457,771 

...  397,815 

359,568  ... 

339,603 

400,560  ... 

...  368,883 

— - - 

Rapidity  in  Making  Ready. 


WHAT  is  the  secret  of  speed  in  making  ready  ?  Pressmen 
who  have  not  become  skilful  at  it  wonder  why  others 
can  get  their  forms  “  up  ”  quicker  than  they  ;  and,  being  un¬ 
blessed  with  observant  eyes  or  reflective  minds,  they  jog  along 
in  their  old  ruts,  while  their  fellows  pass  them  in  the  race. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  slow  pressmen  :  (i)  those  born  with 
thick  wits,  (2)  those  with  lazy  muscles,  (3)  those  with  active 
hands  and  brains,  but  who  have  had  no  chance  to  see  how 
things  are  done  by  the  rapid  workers  of  the  craft.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  third  class,  we  will  point  out  the  secret  of 
success  in  obtaining  a  rapid  make-ready. 

This  secret  lies  in  the  study  of  the  chief  inequalities  of  each 
form,  and  in  rectifying  those  by  underlays  before  a  moment’s 
attention  is  given  to  the  overlays  or  cut-outs  on  the  tympan 
sheet.  This  is  so  simple  that  the  inquiring  reader  may  pooh- 
pooh  it  as  a  paltry  key  to  unlock  so  big  a  door  ;  but  we  assure 
him  it  is  the  one  key  which,  if  he  will  use,  will  let  him  out  of 
the  dark  hole  he  is  in. 

How  often  have  we  seen  a  pressman  fussing  and  fuming 
with  an  overlay — pasting  here  and  cutting  there,  hour  after  hour 
— sweatingly  conscious  that  the  foreman  or  employer  judged  he 
was  consuming  too  much  time  1  Had  he  first  levelled  up  his 
form  from  beneath,  he  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
little  was  left  to  be  done  on  top.  He  would  have  discovered 
that  he  had  brought  iip  everything  where  it  could  be  touched 
and  thoroughly  inked  by  the  rollers.  The  neglect  of  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  from  stoppages 
for  patchwork,  in  addition  to  the  original  waste  of  time  from  a 
false  system  of  making  ready.  The  overlay  is  for  finishing, 
precisely  as  the  cut-out  is.  Both  should  be  employed  only  for 
delicate  differences  of  impression,  never  for  serious  ones. 

To  the  second  class  in  our  category — the  lazy  ones,  we  would 
say  :  Guard  against  the  indolence  that  would  prevent  you  lift¬ 
ing  the  form,  for  the  fault  will  not  only  cause  you  a  waste  of 
time,  but  will  infect  everything  you  do.  It  is  the  active  willing 
workman  who  gets  along.  Never  shirk  !  It  doesn’t  pay. — Ari 
Printer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Half-tone  Transfers. 

ALF-tone  transfers  are  printed  upon  paper  coated 
with  a  preparation  made  as  follows  : — ■ 


Gelatine,  Nelson’s  amber .  12  ounces 

Sugar,  good  brown  .  3  ounces 

Borax . i  ounce 

Sulphate  of  zinc.., .  i  ounce 

Water .  i  quart. 


Soak  the  gelatine  until  it  is  quite  soft,  and  then  melt  it  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  Add  the  salts,  stirring 
well  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  solution,  and  strain  through 
muslin  into  a  long  narrow  dish,  standing  in  a  larger  dish 
containing  hot  water,  suitable  provision  being  made  to  keejr 
this  water  hot,  until  the  gelatine  is  all  used.  The  following 
will  be  found  the  best  way  of  coating  the  paper.  Take  a 
sheet  and  roll  it  up  face  out,  then  place  the  loose  end  upon 
the  gelatine,  and  as  it  curls  up,  take  hold  of  the  two  corners, 
lift  it  slowly,  and  as  it  is  lifted  it  will  gradually  unroll,  and 
take  up  an  even  coating  of  gelatine.  As  soon  as  the  sheet 
clears  the  gelatine  throw  it  over  a  cylinder  of  cardboard, 
the  end  that  was  last  to  leave  the  gelatine  being  highest  ; 
slowly  revolve  the  cylinder  backwards  and  forwards,  until 
the  gelatine  has  quite  set,  and  then  throw  it  over  a  line  to 
drv. 

By  using  the  cylinder  to  equalise  the  coating  an  even 
film  of  gelatine  is  obtained  at  one  operation.  This  paper 
needs  drying  in  a  warm  current  of  air,  but  requires  no 
special  place  ;  any  room  where  ordinary  litho  transfer 
papers  are  dried  answering  every  purpose. 

To  prepare  this  paper  for  use,  it  is  made  sensitive  to  light 
by  being  immersed  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  &c., 
and  then  dried  in  a  box  or  closet,  heated  to  90  or  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  sensitising  bath  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Bichromate  of  potash  .  i  ounce 

Ferri-cyanide  of  potassium — red prus- 

siate  of  potash  . 180  grains 

Borax .  60  grains 

Water .  25  ounces 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine  .  5  ounces 


Powder  the  bichromate,  and  dissolve  in  the  water,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  shake  the  bottle  until  all  is 
dissolved. 

Filter  the  mixture  and  pour  some  of  it  into  a  clean  dish  ; 
then  immerse  the  gelatinised  paper,  taking  care  to  avoid  air 
bubbles.  Leave  the  paper  in  the  dish  until  quite  limp,  when 
it  must  be  removed  and  hung  up  in  the  hot  box  or  closet 
to  dry.  When  dry  the  paper  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  must 
be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  process 
is  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  reticulate  or  wrinkle,  which  is 
done  by  drying  the  gelatine  mixed  with  the  various  salts  at 
a  high  temperature.  Therefore  to  modify  that  reticulation, 
or  as  it  is  best  called,  grain,  the  paper  is  dried  at  a  higher 
or  lower  temperature,  and  more  or  less  ferri-cyanide  is  used. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  more  ferri-cyanide 
tised,  the  coarser  the  grain,  and  vice-versa. 

Paper  sensitised  over-night  is  better  than  when  used 
directly  it  is  dry.  If,  when  dry,  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  it 
should  be  left  in  a  moderately  damp  place  till  it  gets 
limp. 


The  negative  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  printed 
sliculd  have  its  back  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  brown  or 
yellow  paper  mask,  with  an  opening  in  it  the  exact  size  of 
the  portion  of  the  negative  to  be  printed,  is  laid  upon  the 
front  glass  of  the  printing  frame,  and  the  negative  is  then 
put  in  position  over  the  aperture.  Take  a  piece  of  the 
sensitive  paper,  cut  to  such  a  size  as  will  cover  the  picture 
and  allow  a  little  extra  margin  on  three  sides,  and  an  extra 
length  of  at  least  two  inches  on  the  fourth  side.  Put  in  the 
pads,  and  the  back,  fasten  up  the  frame,  and  expose  to  light, 
until  the  image  is  clearly  visible.  After  sufficient  exposure, 
remove  the  print  from  the  frame,  and  place  it  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  about  five  or 
ten  minutes ;  after  which  it  is  removed  and  placed  upon 
the  developing  board.  This  is  a  clamped  board  15  by  12 
in.,  having  another  board  4  by  12  in.  hinged  to  it,  so  that 
when  placed  upon  a  flat  table  the  two  boards  will  unite 
together  close  enough  to  hold  a  paper  tightly.  The  edge  of 
the  larger  board  may  be  slightly  rounded,  the  loose  end 
of  the  paper  being  clamped  in  the  joint.  Take  a  clean 
piece  of  rag  and  remove  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
print,  also  lifting  it,  and  removing  as  much  moisture  as 
possible  from  underneath.  Now  take  a  small  piece  of 
photo-litho  transfer  ink  and  thin  it  down  with  turps  and  the 
palette  knife,  until  of  about  the  usual  consistency  of  ink  for 
printing,  and  with  a  fine  sponge  dab  it  all  over  the  print. 
Let  the  turpentine  evaporate,  and  then  take  a  good  type- 
printer’s  roller,  and  roll  the  print  one  way  only,  from  the 
hinged  joint ;  continue  the  rolling  until  the  picture 
gradually  clears  from  the  black  mess  left  by  the  sponge, 
and  the  photograph  in  ink  is  left  upon  the  paper.  This  is 
the  transfer ;  and  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
the  gelatine  forming  the  image  is  one  mass  of  reticulations 
or  wrinkles. 

The  print  is  now  immersed  in  a  dish  containing 


Bichromate  of  potash  .  1  ounce 

Tannic  acid  .  30  grains 

Water  .  20  ounces 


Dissolve  the  bichromate  in  the  water,  add  the  tannic  acid, 
and  filter  before  use.  The  print  is  immersed  in  this  mixture 
for  one  minute,  when  it  is  removed  and  carefully  blotted 
with  either  blotting-paper  or  clean  rag.  It  is  then  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  the  drying  must  on  no  account  be  hurried, 
otherwise  the  transfer  will  be  made  too  brittle  to  handle. 
When  the  print  is  dry  place  it  in  the  light  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  will  prevent  the  whites  from  swelling  too  much  in 
the  damping-book ;  but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
expose  it  too  long,  or  the  picture  will  slur  in  transferring. 
Now  put  the  print  into  the  damping-book  until  quite  limp 
and  then  brush  over  the  back  the  following  mixture 

Oxalic  acid  .  i  ounce 

Water .  80  ounces 

When  this  has  well  soaked  into  the  print,  transfer  it  to  a 
clean  polished  stone,  pulling  through  with  good  pressure 
six  or  seven  times  without  lifting  the  tympan  ;  then  remove 
the  paper,  and  the  picture  will  be  found  left  in  ink  upon  the 
stone.  Gum  in,  and  leave  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  roll 
up  and  prove.  The  process  is,  in  practice,  much  simpler 
than  it  reads.  If  a  good,  even,  and  tolerably  thick  coating 
of  gelatine  be  upon  the  paper,  and  if,  after  immersion  in  the 
bath  of  bichromate  and  ferri-cyanide,  the  paper  be  dried  at 
at  least  90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  transfer,  especially  if  due  precautions  be 
taken  not  to  get  too  much  ink  on  the  image. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  well  wash  the  hands  with  hot- 
water  and  soap  after  using  the  sensitising  bath,  as  the 
bi-chromate  is  highly  poisonous,  and  the  fingers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it  more  than  is 
necessary. 
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Preservation  of  Transfers. 


HE  principal  inconvenience  with  transfer-inks 
is  the  short  space  of  time  they  retain  their 
communicative  properties,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  necessity  of  preserving  on  stone  any 
composition  required  to  be  reprinted.  This 
naturally  entails  great  loss  both  of  space  and 
material. 

To  find  a  satisfactory  means  of  preserving  transfers  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  practical  lithographers. 

The  preservation  of  these  proofs  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  lithographer,  who,  instead  of  keeping 
expensive  material,  would  be  able  to  enclose  his  proofs  in 
a  portfolio,  or  some  other  handy  receptacle,  ready  for  use 
at  any  time. 

An  old  Parisian  lithographer,  who  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  practical  improvements,  some  time  since 
communicated  a  process  from  which  good  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  lithographic  establishments  of  the 
capital. 

The  preparation  of  transfer-paper  and  transfer-ink  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  the  elements  of  success  ;  for,  by  its  use  the 
inventor,  AI.  Michon,  has  succeeded  with  transfers  after 
one,  and  even  two  years’  preservation. 

Preparation  of  Tr.vnsfer-paper. — Take  very  fine 
machine-made  paper,  and  cover  it  by  means  of  a  fine  sponge 
w'ith  the  following  preparation  : — Dissolve  eight  grammes  of 
sal  ammoniac  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  After  fusion  add 
sixty  grammes  of  gum  arabic.  In  another  vessel,  and  in 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  dissolve  eight  grammes  of  isin¬ 
glass,  allow  to  boil  for  some  minutes,  then  mix  the  two 
solutions  together. 

Preparation  of  Transfer-ink.— For  500  grammes 
of  this  ink  take  120  grammes  of  purified  mutton  fat,  90 
grammes  of  unbleached  wax,  and  40  grammes  of  Alarseilles 
white  soap.  Melt  separately,  afterwards  mix  and  boil  to¬ 
gether.  Add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  turpentine  to 
hasten  inflammation,  which  should  not  last  longer  than  two 
minutes.  Extinguish,  and  remove  from  the  fire,  allow  to 
cool  a  little,  and  pour  into  glazed  vessels. 

Printing. — Mix  the  above  ink  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  litho-black  to  facilitate  its  use.  Damp  the  transfer-paper 
by  placing  it  in  a  quire  of  wet  paper,  where  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  five  minutes  before  being  put  on  the 
stone.  The  proofs  obtained  will  be  as  pure  as  though  on 
India  paper,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  portfolio  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Transfer  and  Preparation  of  the  Stone. — Dissolve 
some  alum  in  water  until  it  is  saturated,  cover  the  stone 
with  a  layer,  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  transfers. 
Allow  the  gum  to  dry  before  inking,  and  use  the  acid  only 
after  inking  is  complete. 

A  French  lithographer  of  great  experience  in  fine-art  work 
advises  the  use  of  crystal  tubes  for  the  preservation  of 
transfers  ;  but  the  proofs  should  not  be  placed  in  the  tubes 
till  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  some  time  ago,  when 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  proofs  six  months,  a 
year,  and  even  two  years  old. 

These  experiments  have  since  been  continued,  and  proofs 
three  and  even  four  years  old  have  been  successfully 
transferred. 

The  portfolios,  tubes,  or  boxes  containing  the  proofs 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  but  protected  from  great  heat. 


Gambling  Propensities  among  Printers. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Forman,  proprietor  of  the  Not- 
tbigham  Guardian,  has  been  proved  by  his  four  sons,  the  executors,  the 
personalty  being  ,^41,430.  3s.  5d. 


AR  be  it  from  me  to  libel  a  body  of  men 
whom  I  have  ever  looked  upon  as  friends 
and  fellow-workers.  The  vice  of  gambling, 
for  it  is  nothing  but  a  vice,  is  widespread 
in  England,  despite  the  many  efforts  upon 
the  part  of  successive  governments  to  put 
it  down.  I  remember  the  time  when 
betting  lists  by  the  score  were  exhibited  in  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  That  is  so  no  longer ; 
but,  in  lieu  thereof,  we  find  endless  peregrinating  book¬ 
makers,  more  especially  in  Fleet-street  (where  printers  most 
do  congregate),  who  advertise  no  address ;  who  push  their 
nefarious  calling  under  the  noses  of  our  police.  That  the 
closing  of  betting-shops  has  failed  in  its  intended  object 
is,  moreover,  made  apparent  by  the  increased  number  of 
newspapers  dependent  for  their  success  upon  sports,  of 
which  horse-racing  is  undoubtedly  the  chief.  Many  of 
these  are  known  to  circulate  largely  and  to  have  become 
valuable  properties.  Then,  again,  our  leading  dailies,  more 
especially  those  published  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  space  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  writers  and  contributors  to  racing  matters. 
Even  the  well-known  Sunday  paper,  the  Observer,  would 
be  possibly  unprofitable  were  it  not  for  the  abnormal  sale 
which  periodically  results  from  the  passionate  desire  upon 
the  part  of  backers  to  learn,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  result  of  the  racing  in  France,  which  usually  takes 
place  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  make  regarding  the 
members  of  the  printing  profession,  is,  I  believe,  undeniable. 
Those  engaged  in  this  industry  furnish  an  unusually  large 
contingent, 'of  the  supporters  of  the  pencillers  or  traders  in 
betting.  This  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to 
a  class  of  persons  that  should,  nay,  do  know  the  evils 
arising  from  this  special  vice.  At  any  rate,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  know. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  evidence  that  convicts  them  of  this 
folly  and  warrants  all  I  have  set  forth,  is  overwhelming. 
There  is  one  large  printing  establishment  outside  the 
entrance  to  which  a  bookmaker  is  ever  to  be  found,  while 
in  many  large  houses,  and  possibly  the  one  referred  to, 
there  are  workmen,  who  possibly  make  more  by  book¬ 
making  than  by  book-prirlting. 

If  yet  more  proof  be  wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
drinking-houses  and  the  eating-houses  dotted  over  quarters 
where  printing-offices  flourish.  Listen  to  the  conversation 
of  those  seeking  refreshment.  See  how  eagerly  they  look 
for  the  latest  quotations  of  the  betting  markets,  and  then 
say  whether  the  gambling  mania  does  not  flourish  in  print¬ 
ing  circles. 

Nor  is  this  curse  of  gambling  confined  to  printers  who 
have  become  adults.  It  has  infected  mere  boys  who  have 
barely  reached  their  teens.  No  one  was  better  known  to 
printing  youths  than  the  late  Fred.  Archer,  the  jockey. 
They  are  well  posted  in  the  doings,  and  can  canvass  the 
merits  and  the  doings,  of  every  popular  or  rising  rider.  I 
have  known  mere  urchins  able  to  give  the  pedigrees  01 
successful  horses  and  a  complete  list  of  their  recorded 
victories. 

To  show  more  completely  how  this  vice  has  spread 
among  the  rising  generation  of  printers,  I  may  mention  the 
damning  fact  that  there  are  at  least  a  few  “  bookies  ”  who 
specially  lay  themselves  out  to  catch  this  small  fry,  who 
take  stakes  ranging  from  a  penny  upward.  That  tliis 
absorption  of  a  boy’s  attention  has  a  detrimental  and  de¬ 
grading  influence  is  certain,  for  how  is  it  possible,  if  impreg- 
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nated  with  the  gambling  fever,  that  his  full  powers  can  be 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  trade  knowledge  on  which 
his  future  welfare  rests  ? 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  that  the  young  engaged  in  the 
business  of  which  I  am  writing  have  become  so  largely 
impregnated  with  this  vice.  The  “  boys  of  a  larger 
growth,”  with  whom  they  are  bound,  more  or  less,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  are,  say  pecuniarily,  interested  in  a  certain  race,  for 
instance,  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger.  The  results  of 
either  of  these,  and  other  races,  are  published  in  the 
windows  of  shops  devoted  to  the  publication  of  sporting 
papers,  as  soon  as  known.  A  lad,  the  last  possibly  to 
enter  the  printing-office,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
betting,  is  sent  out  with  a  pencil  and  a  slip  of  paper 
in  order  that  he  may  copy  the  published  results ;  in  other 
words,  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Who  wonders  that  he 
catches  the  fever  or  becomes  entangled  in  the  spider  web 
of  the  professional  gambler  ?  The  wonder  would  be  that 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  it.  He  hears,  moreover,  that 
by  staking  a  shilling  a  certain  compositor  or  machinist  has 
won  a  pound,  but  hears  little  or  nothing  of  his  numerous 
losses.  He  seeks  to  copy  his  example.  Thus  early  he  is 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  is  taking  part  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  just  and  honest  game — a  game  that  is  equitable 
between  himself  and  the  man  who  “lays  the  odds.”  No 
one  is  by  to  tell  him  his  opponent  is  gaming  with  loaded 
dice  ;  that  the  chances,  in  the  long  run,  are  dead  against 
him  ;  that  he  is  encouraging  and  multiplying  the  vilest  and 
most  dangerous  class  existing,  and  imperilling  his  own  good 
name  by  increasing  the  temptations  that  lead  youth  astray 
from  the  paths  of  honesty.  The  old  metal  dealer  in  the 
street  around  the  corner  could,  if  he  chose,  tell  how  founts 
mysteriously  diminish  and  brass  rule  takes  wings.  The 
money  the  stolen  portion  has  been  exchanged  for  has  been 
spent  over  “  the  good  goods  ”  and  the  “  certainties  ”  that 
never  turned  up,  the  nest  eggs  that  have  almost  invariably 
turned  out  rotten.  Even  suppose  the  boy  is  not  tempted 
to  commit  a  directly  dishonest  act  against  his  employer,  is 
it  certain  that  he  has  not  been  tempted  to  rob  himself? 

He  leaves  his  parents  each  morning  with  a  few  pence 
with  which  he  is  supposed  to  purchase  his  dinner  and  tea 
and  possibly  his  supper,  if  knowingly  he  will  have  to  work 
late.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  moneys  frequently  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Cerberus,  in  other  words,  the  bookmaker  who 
haunts,  if  he  does  not  guard  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
boy’s  body  is  robbed  of  its  proper  nourishment  ?  I  have 
myself  known  instances  of  boys  independent  of  or  without 
parents,  who,  having  so  lost  their  entire  week's  earnings, 
have  had  to  bear  the  cravings  of  hunger  till  the  next  pay 
day  arrived,  their  only  chance  of  relief  being  small  loans 
from  their  fellows,  who  had  retained  their  money  or  been 
more  fortunate. 

This  habit,  so  fatal  to  honesty,  is  far-reaching  in  its 
influence.  It  will  often  be  found  the  parent  of  drunkenness 
and  profligacy.  Once  acquired,  and  if  in  youth  especially, 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  suppress  or  eradicate.  It  is,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  direst  and  the  most  terrible  curse  that 
ever  got  footing  in  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other  trade ;  alike 
to  master,  man,  and  boy,  disgraceful  morally  and 
intellectually. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  attempts  are  often  made  to  defend 
this  vile  habit  by  a  /u  quoqiie  line  of  argument,  that  there 
are  those  who  say  that  racing  is  supported  by  government, 
that  many  of  its  leading  members  are  known  to  bet  heavily, 
that  masters  bet,  that  stock  exchange  transactions  consist 
of  a  series  of  bets,  and  that  trading  is  naught  but  a  game 
of  chance,  or  rather  chance,  foreknowledge,  and  judgment. 
But  such  arguments  will  not  bear  examination.  The  best 
answer  to  them  is  the  old  one  that  two  blacks  can  never 


make  a  white,  that  the  doings  of  wicked  acts,  foolish  if  you 
will,  can’ never  justify  the  copying  of  such  examples. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  devotees  to  this  vile  habit  can¬ 
not  escape  acts  of  injustice.  Possibly  they  are  thus  guilty 
unintentionally  and  unknowingly.  In  some  cases  the 
sufferers  are  members  of  their  own  family,  in  others  it  is 
their  masters,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  both. 

I  have  known  men  enter  their  own  doors  on  a  Saturday 
evening  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips  to  palliate  or  remove  a 
suspicion  of  their  follies.  They  have  had  “  a  bad  week,” 
whereas  their  earnings  have  been  unusually  large,  the  truth 
being  that  the  greater  portion  of  their  earnings  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  cormorant  “  bookie  ”  who  haunts 
their  place  of  business. 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  does  the  master  get  robbed  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  man  sells  his  services,  he  parts 
with  his  right  to  enter  into  engagements  that  are  known  to 
claim  so  much  attention  or  absorb  so  much  thought  as  the 
backing  of  horses  entails,  and  that  by  devoting  his  time  to 
betting  he  is  defrauding  his  master. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  detailing 
the  particulars  of  one  fact  that  came  within  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  although  no  reader,  let  alone  one  engaged  in 
printing,  can  be  ignorant  of  hundreds  equally  condemnatory 
of  the  evil  habit  of  betting,  I  am  justified  in  this  course, 
this  hawking  of  stale  facts,  from  its  occurring  within  the 
trade,  every  member  of  which  I  am  at  least  attempting  to 
prevail  upon  to  leave  off  being  a  betting  in  order  to  become 
a  better  man. 

A  trusted  servant  in  one  of  our  leading  newspaper 
offices  was  engaged  to  pay  the  weekly  bill  for  machining,  this 
being  done  out.  The  paper  in  question  was  the  Dispatch, 
and  the  machinists,  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Son,  in  a  court  hard 
by.  The  weekly  bill  amounted  to  for  an  equal 

number  of  thousands  of  copies,  that  is,  39,000.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  1851,  that  is,  before  that  paper  was  lowered  to 
its  present  price,  and  before  machining  was  done  at  the 
ruling  prices  of  to-day.  The  greatest  confidence  had,  up  to 
this  period,  been  placed  in  him  by  his  employers,  and  that 
confidence  was  warranted  by  the  honesty  that  had  charac¬ 
terised  all  his  former  actions.  Just  previous  to  the  act  I  am 
about  to  relate,  he  took  to  betting,  and  within  a  few  months 
he  was  charged  with  stealing  the  above  named  sum  of 
money.  This  act  of  theft  was  the  result  of  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  dangerous  habit  of  backing  racehorses,  from 
a  belief  in  a  “  straight  tip  ”  that  a  certain  horse  was  bound 
to  win,  which,  as  usual,  proved  to  be  nowhere  when  the 
race  was  finished. 

For  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  in  the  printing  business 
in  London  and,  for  that  matter,  elsewhere,  this-  vile  system 
of  betting  ought  to  be  stopped,  if  necessary,  by  the  most 
drastic  measures.  A  man  or  a  lad  known  to  bet  within  a 
printing-office,  or  even  its  precincts,  should  be  instantly 
discharged,  and  professional  betters  found  lurking  about 
its  exits  be  at  once  handed  over  to  those  who,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  law,  are  in  duty  bound  to  assist  in  the 
overthrow  of  this  debasing  custom.  Unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  our  London  police  would  rather  encourage  it 
than  put  it  down,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to 
them,  as  it  affords  a  ready  mode  of  extorting  blackmail. 

J.  B.  Leno. 


Too  many  people  think  that  they  have  enough  of  reading  in  their 
business.  Too  many  also  think  that  they  know  it  all.  Let  them 
carefully  peruse  a  few  of  the  leading  trade  journals  and  they  will  soon 
see  that  they  don’t  know  more  than  a  small  portion.  The  press  is  the 
educator  of  the  day.  The  trade  press  is  the  great  technical  pedagogue. 
One  cannot  more  profitably  interest  himself  during  idle  hours  than  by 
studying  the  features  of  the  march  of  progress  as  delineated  in  the 
trade  jouriul§.  —  7’/^e  American  Stationer. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


Trade  throughout  our  colony  has  gone  back  again  to  its 
former  state  of  dulness.  The  holiday  briskness  did  not 
last  long,  and  now  we  feel  the  relapse.  A  few  men  have  been 
discharged  in  Dunedin,  while  in  this  city  about  twenty  men 
from  the  Government  printing-office  are  on  half-time.  Bad  as 
times  are  here,  a  great  many  of  those  who  went  to  Melbourne 
during  exhibition  time  wish  they  were  back  again.  Not  only  is 
work  scarce  over  there  now,  but  the  weather  is  so  fearfully  hot, 
while  in  this  colony  it  is  just  charming.  However,  there  is  a 
gleam  of  hope  for  those  out  of  work  in  this  city  in  looking 
forward  to  session-time,  as  Parliament  is  expected  to  meet 
soon.  I  myself  am  not  so  sanguine  about  an  early  session. 
About  June  or  July  is  my  cast-off. 

The  annual  wayzgoose  of  the  New  Zealana  Herald 
chapel  was  held  at  St.  Helier’s  Bay,  Auckland,  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  Feb.  The  drive  out  in  four-in-hands 
was  most  enjoyable.  Sports  and  games  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Herald  Companionship  Handicap,  eighteen 
starters,  in  four  heats,  was  the  big  event,  and  was  won  by 
Bryce.  The  annual  cricket  match,  Married  v.  Single,  created 
great  interest,  the  game  being  always  closely-contested  and 
exciting.  Last  year  bachelors  beat  the  benedicts  by  one  run. 
After  an  exciting  game  the  singles  again  turned  up  winners  by 
two  runs.  Sir  George  Grey  was  a  spectator  of  the  game,  and 
when  he  left  the  ground  the  game  was  suspended  to  give  the 
G.O.M.  a  hearty  send-off.  Mr.  Tibbitt,  of  the  jobbing-room, 
photographed  the  pic-nickers.  A  dinner  was  partaken  of  at 
six  o’clock,  at  which  the  usual  toasts  were  gone  through,  Mr.  G. 
M.  Main,  of  the  literary  staff,  filling  the  chair.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Herald^  Messrs.  Wilsons  &  Horton,  gave  a  liberal  sum 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  outing. 

The  Kaipara  Times  is  a  new  journal,  circulating  in  the 
Helensville  and  Kaukapakapa  districts,  Auckland.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract  from  the  first  leader: — “Nothing  shall  be 
wanting  to  make  the  Kaipara  Times  a  zealous  and  upright 
guardian  of  the  public  interests  and  liberty  of  the  people. 
Equal  justice  and  impartiality  shall  be  meted  out  to  all 
classes — to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — irrespective  of 
place,  creed,  or  power.  In  politics,  local  and  general,  we  shall 
express  our  opinions  fearlessly  for  the  common  good,  and  in 
support  of  just  laws  and  economical  administration,  in  decided 
opposition  to  recklessness  and  profligacy.” 

The  fifteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Wellington  Branch, 
N.  Z.  T.  A.,  was  held  on  the  15th  and  20th  inst,  the  latter 
being  an  adjournment  from  the  first  evening.  The  report 
which  was  adopted,  contained  the  following  amongst  other 
items. 

“  The  Board  of  management  regret  to  record  a  period  of  severe 
depression  in  the  trade,  with  anything  but  a  cheering  outlook, 
there  being  a  number  of  hands  unemployed,  and  twenty  on 
‘  half-time  ’  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  with  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  improvement.  This  has  caused  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  funds,  as  a  number  have  been  compelled  to  claim 
unemployed  benefit.  The  rule  regarding  these  benefits  re¬ 
quires  your  immediate  attention,  as,  if  the  rule  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  printed,  the  amount  of  subscription  per  week 
will  require  raising,  or  else  levies  to  augment  the  funds  must 
be  struck. 

“  The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  is  80,  as  against  96  at 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

“The  receipts  for  the  half-year  amount  to  ^93.  4s.  7d.  The 
expenditure  aggregates  ;!^74.  12s.  4d.,  leaving  a  credit  balance 
of  ;£i8.  I2S.  _3d.” 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  “fair”  and  “unfair”  list  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  the  Federated  Trades  Union  Council.  The  appren¬ 
tice  question  in  the  G.  P.  O.,  was  also  referred  to  the  above 
council,  with  a  view  to  deputationising  the  Colonial  Secretary 
so  as  to  fix  the  rate  of  boys  to  men.  At  present  there  are 
about  12  boys  at  case,  and  the  society  rules  do  not  allow  more 
than  7. 

Mr.  William  Stewart  left  Napier  for  Manchester,  at  the  end 
of  last  month. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  Feb.  22,  1889.  T.  L.  M. 


T he  Book  7  rade  and  the  proposed 

Railway  Tariff. 

An  influential  conference  of  publishers  and  booksellers  in 
London  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
Ludgate-hill,for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  new  classification 
of  merchandise  traffic  and  the  schedule  of  rates  of  charges 
proposed  by  the  railway  companies.  Mr.  J.  W.  Murray  (of 
Albemarle-street)  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  practically  resolved  itsell 
into  a  nutshell.  As  he  understood,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
railway  companies  to  raise  the  rates  on  books  and  stationery, 
and  that  meeting  proposed  to  take  action  to  persuade  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  withhold  their  sanction  to  that  increase. 

Mr.  J.  V.Whitaker  remarked  that  at  present  they  paid  37s.  6d. 
a  ton  for  books  and  stationery  to  Liverpool.  Under  the  powers 
now  asked  for  the  railway  companies  would  have  a  right  to 
charge  a  freight  of  53s.  lod.,  station  terminals  amounting  to 
4s.,  and  service  terminals  of  5s.,  making  a  total  of  63s.  6d. 
The_ companies  also  asked  that  stationery  and  books  should  be 
put  into  different  classes.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  the 
country  booksellers  would  have  to  divide  their  parcels,  which 
would  mean  3s.  2d.  a  cwt.  to  Liverpool,  instead  of  2s.  Sd.,  as  at 
present.  The  promoters  of  that  meeting  further  suggested 
that  200  lb.  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  for  small 
parcels  of  books  in  whatever  class  they  might  be  placed. 
With  regard  to  the  maximum  rates  for  small  parcels, 
the  proposals  of  the  companies  would  mean  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  instead  of  2s.  5d.  as  at  present,  which  was  manifestly  un¬ 
reasonable.  Any  parcel  up  to  200  lb.  would  be  transmitted 
at  tonnage  rates.  The  companies  proposed  that  tonnage  rates 
should  be  charged  in  some  cases  at  double  the  maximum 
rates. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster  (Cassell  &  Co.)  said  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  had  assured  them  that  there  would  be  no  alteration 
practically  in  their  rates.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  they 
had  to  divide  their  parcels.  He  did  not  think  that  the  m.axi- 
mum  rates  were  likely  to  be  charged,  and  he  thought  they 
would  make  a  mistake  if  they  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  George  Lock  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  said  that,  despite  all 
that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  was  no  question  that 
the  railway  companies  intended  to  raise  the  rates,  and  it 
behoved  them  as  stationers  and  booksellers  to  resist  to  the 
very  utmost  any  such  proposition.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  them  as  London  booksellers,  but  to  country 
booksellers  it  was  a  question  of  far  greater  moment.  He  urged 
upon  them  the  importance  of  resisting  to  the  very  utmost  such 
a  proposition. 

Mr.  Dodd  (F.  Warne  &  Co.)  supported  the  views  of  the 
previous  speakers.  He  incidentally  mentioned  that  they  could 
send  goods  to  America  for  half  the  money  that  they  could  get 
parcels  of  goods  conveyed  to  Manchester.  They  ought  to 
combine  in  order  to  prevent  the  railway  companies  attempting 
to  put  on  those  exorbitant  charges. 

Colonel  Routledge  (Routledge  &  Sons)  was  sure  the  country 
traders  were  not  in  a  position  to  bear  more  burdens  than  they 
had  at  the  present  time.  He  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  forward 
their  report  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  asking 
them  to  promote  it  before  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  other 
reports  which  came  from  other  trades  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Lock  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Simmons  suggested  that  they  should  report  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  London,  as  they  had  a  Committee  who 
were  prepared  to  take  up  this  matter.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted. 

Eventually  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Routledge,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Mr.  George  Chater  (manufacturing 
stationer),  Mr.  Kingdon  (Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son),  Mr. 
Fred  Miles,  Mr.  J.  V.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Mr. 
John  Walker  (wholesale  news  trade),  and  Mr.  George  Lock 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  make  a  report  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  such  report,  if  adopted,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  City  of 
London  Corporation  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  a  request  to  present  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  along  with 
reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Periodical  Literature  of  Mexico. 

There  existed  under  the  Spanish  domination  only  a 
limited  number  of  journals.  They  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  clerical  party.  The  aspiring  class,  awaiting 
liberty  and  hoping  against  hope,  had  no  opportunity  for  a 
regular  expression  of  their  varied  aims.  The  most  of  the 
journals  were  the  mouthpiece  of  the  priesthood,  who  almost  to 
a  man,  were  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Spanish 
supremacy.  But  the  friends  of  liberty  had  their  means  of 
getting  their  longings  before  the  public.  These  were  in  the 
form  of  small  pamphlets,  and  often  of  broadsides.  Thei  ewere 
no  title-pages,  no  blank  spaces.  If  the  first  page  could  spare 
room  for  a  title  in  capitals,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
These  were  printed  in  out-of-the-way  places,  very  much  as  the 
first  Brownist  and  Mar-Prelate  tracts  were  printed  in  England. 
Happy  the  officer  who  could  find  out  the  printer,  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  the  man  who  harboured  one  of  the  vile  Mexican 
things. 

These  irregular,  but  frequent  little  pamphlets,  printed  on 
coarse  paper,  and  in  poor  typography,  did  magnificent  service 
for  the  liberation  of  Mexico.  They  abounded  on  all  sides. 
They  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  larger  places,  as  Mexico 
City,  Zacatecas,  Queretaro,  and  Puebla,  but  in  the  obscure  and 
distant  places,  in  the  mountain  hamlets,  wherever  Mexicans 
of  any  race  could  be  reached.  They  did  their  work  most  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  popular  heart  was  stirred.  Mexico’s  inde¬ 
pendence  was,  to  no  small  degree,  the  triumph  of  the  patriots’ 
hand  printing-press. 

When  the  Republic  was  established  the  journals  were  imme¬ 
diately  converted  into  a  powerful  force  for  the  development  of 
the  young  nation.  But  while  the  government  had  its  organs, 
the  Clericals,  nevertheless,  continued  a  poorly  disguised  hos¬ 
tility.  The  entire  political  press  of  Mexico  has  always  repre¬ 
sented  the  two  wings  of  political  sentiment — the  Liberal  and 
progressive  party,  of  which  the  presidents  so  far  have  been  the 
champions,  and  the  Conservative  party,  which  is  led  by  the 
clergy  and  the  old  and  reactionary  Spanish  aristocracy. 

The  distribution  of  the  journals  is  divided  between  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  the  states  of  the  Republic.  The  total  number 
of  journals,  of  every  kind,  is  229.  Of  these,  seventy-two  are 
published  in  the  capital,  and  157  in  the  different  states. 

El  Siglo  XIX.  (the  Nineteenth  Century)  is  the  oldest  journal 
of  the  Mexican  daily  press.  It  was  founded  about  forty-six 
years  ago  by  Ignacio  Complido,  and  has  been  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  favoured  the  revolution  by 
which  Lerdo  was  put  out  of  the  presidency,  and  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  present  government,  under  President  Diaz. 
The  most  popular,  important,  and  widely  circulated  of  all  the 
journals  of  the  republic  is  the  El  Monitor  Republicano  (the 
Republican  Monitor),  founded  about  forty  years  ago  by  Garcia 
Torres.  These  two  papers  control  the  liberal  sentiment  of  the 
republic.  El  Partido  Liberal  (the  Liberal  Party)  has  upon  its 
staff  some  of  the  foremost  literary  men  of  the  nation.  Alla- 
mirano,  Betancourt,  Cosmes,  Cuellar,  Osorno,  and  other  littera¬ 
teurs  are  among  its  regular  contributors.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Mexican  press,  far  more  than  of  the  New  York 
journals,  that  the  columns  of  the  dailies  are  enriched  by 
editorials  by  the  most  promising  representatives  of  the  later 
literature.  Very  little  of  the  actual  writing  for  the  journals 
seems  to  be  done  in  the  offices.  Nearly  all  the  poets  and 
other  literary  men  have  proven  themselves  most  excellent 
political  writers.  For  intense  feeling,  for  strong  partisan 
writing,  for  slashing  right  and  left,  the  daily  political  paper  is 
not  only  their  favourite  organ  of  expression,  but  their  only  one. 

El  Naciotial  (the  National)  seems  to  be  about  mid- way 
between  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  It  is  a  moderate 
defender  of  President  Diaz’s  administration.  It  was  founded  by 
Gonzalo  Esteva,  a  scion  of  an  old  aristocratic  family.  It  is 
read  by  the  upper  classes,  and  is  a  favourite  among  them. 
The  poet  and  essayist,  Losa,  is  a  contributor  to  the  Nacioftal. 
La  Voz  de  Mexico  (the  Voice  of  Mexico)  is  a  great  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Conservatives.  It  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  has  a  large  circulation  among  them  and  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  they  control.  It  opposes  the  government 
constantly.  Among  its  editorial  contributors  are  Aguilar  y 
Marocho,  Otero,  and  the  two  Terceros.  The  Impartial  is 
also  Conservative,  and  on  its  editorial  staff  are  Cordoba,  Bar- 


cena,  Rodriguez,  Segura,  and  Peredo.  El  Monitor  Republi¬ 
cano  (the  Republican  Monitor),  is  friendly  to  the  administra¬ 
tion.  El  Instructor  (the  Instructor),  edited  by  Cabellero,  is 
published  semi-weekly.  It  is  without  political  bias,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  United  States.  Cabellero 
has  visited  this  country,  and,  as  we  understand,  organised  the 
Mexican  editorial  excursion  to  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  foreign  colonies  in  Mexico  have  also  their  organs.  The 
Two  Republics  is  a  daily,  and  is  edited  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Blake.  It  is  specially  designed  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  Mexico.  It  contains  dispatches  of  all  the 
important  news  and  occurrences  in  the  country,  and  also  of 
events  in  foreign  countries.  The  Mexican  Financier,  also  in 
English,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  development  of  larger  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
Voice  of  Spain  reports  Spanish  and  European  events,  and  cul¬ 
tivates  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  Spanish  mother-country  and  the  Mexican  daughter.  There 
are  three  French  papers — the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  French 
Colony  and  the  Mexican  Echo. 

There  are  four  illustrated  literary  journals  published  in 
Mexico,  all  issued  in  the  capital.  The  Choriust  of  Mexico 
contains  one  or  two  reviews  of  new  books  in  each  number  ; 
the  Rascatripas,  a  small  illustrated  paper,  belongs  to  the 
Conservatives  or  Clericals,  and  has  political  caricatures  in  each 
number ;  the  Artistic  Mexico,  edited  by  Cumbas,  has  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations,  designed  to  improve  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  country  ;  the  Illustrated  Country,  is  a  well  -  edited 
weekly,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  country  which  produces  it. 

The  following  is  the  circulation  of  papers  published  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

Circulation. 


El  Monitor  Republicano 

El  Universal . 

El  Tiempo  . 

El  Nacional  . 

El  Diario  del  Hogar  .... 

La  Patria  . 

El  Siglo  XIX  . 

I.a  Politica  . . 

Diario  Espanol . 

La  Voz  de  Mexico  . 

El  Partido  Liberal  . 

Le  Trait  d’Union . 

El  Monitor  del  Pueblo  , 

La  Nueva  Yberia . 

El  Pabellin  Espanol . 

The  Two  Republics....... 

El  Aboyado  Cristiano .... 


5,000  ejemplares. 
4,000  ,, 

4,000  „ 

2.500  ,, 

1.500  ,, 

1,000  „ 

900  ., 

3,000  ,, 

700  ,, 

1,000  ,, 

700  „ 

500  ,, 

2,000  ,, 

500  „ 

700 

500  ,, 

2,800  ,, 


In  Mexico  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  as  thoroughly  domesti¬ 
cated  as  the  bull-fight.  The  circulation  is  larger  on  that  day 
than  any  other.  A  publisher  gives  the  information  that  the 
issues  of  the  newspaper  press  on  Sunday  exceed  those  of  any 
other  day  of  the  week  by  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

We  now  come  to  the  significant  and  steadily  growing 
journals  published  by  the  Protestants  of  Mexico.  The  invasion 
of  Protestantism  has  been  strong  in  numbers  and*aggressive  in 
spirit.  For  the  following  list  of  Protestant  periodicals  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  of  the  City  of  Mexico  ; 
El  Faro,  edited  by  J.  M.  Green,  D.D.,  is  the  organ  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  is  published  in  Mexico.  El  Eva7tgelista  is 
edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Watkins,  and  represents  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  El  Testigo  is  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Bissel,  is  published  in  Guadala- 
java,  and  represents  the  Congregationalists.  La  Luz  is  the 
Baptist  organ,  is  published  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  is 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Steelman,  D.D.  El  Ramo  de  Oliva 
is  the  organ  of  the  Quakers,  and  is  published  in  Matamoras. 
The  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  Abogado 
Cristia?io  Illustrado,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Siberts,  Ph.D., 
and  published  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Even  the  International 
System  of  Sunday-school  teaching  has  invaded  Mexico.  Both 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  issue 
them. 

Every  tourist  in  Mexico  sees  at  a  glance  that  Protestant  in¬ 
fluences  are  penetrating  every  part  of  the  new  Republic.  The 
journal  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  for  suc¬ 
cessful  work,  ever  since  the  founding  of  Protestant  missions 
in  Mexico,  in  1870.  All  the  periodicals  are  ably  conducted, 
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and  bring  before  the  people  especially  the  great  religious 
movements  of  the  Protestant  world.  All  these  journals  en¬ 
courage  loyalty  to  the  Republic.  The  editors  are  in  excellent 
relations  with  the  entire  editorial  fraternity  of  the  country,  and 
are  most  highly  respected,  both  for  their  ability  and  the  cause 
which  they  represent.— Bishop  Hurst  in  the  Independent^ 
New  York.) 


Macrae,  Cttrtice,  &  Co.  {Limited). 


An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
this  company  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the 
City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
sidering  a  proposal  for  amalgamation,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnet  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  explain  to  them  the  reasons 
that  had  led  the  directors  to  contemplate  the  expansion  of  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  the  method  that  they  proposed 
to  adopt  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  same.  They  had  within  the 
last  few  months  obtained  the  important  work  of  the  pre¬ 
paration,  printing,  and  publishing  of  Hansard’s  Parliamentary 
Debates.  They  had  been  conducting  that  contract,  and  giving 
full  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  all  parties  concerned,  with  the  existing 
resources  of  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  There  was  naturally  a 
very  great  deal  of  work  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  business 
embracing  a  cash  business  of  some  Pjopoo  to  ;{J8o,ooo  a  year. 
The  business  of  the  company  was  largely  increasing  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  scheme  of  amalgamation  would  be  explained  to  them 
in  detail  by  their  managing  director,  Mr.  Bottomley,  and  the 
names  of  the  firms  that  would  form  the  amalgamated  company. 
He  would  not  detain  the  shareholders  with  any  longer  remarks, 
but  would  call  upon  Mr.  Bottomley  to  give  them  full  details. 

Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  said  that  the  proposed  extension  to 
which  their  chairman  had  referred  was  simply  an  addition  to 
the  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  their  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  business,  to  which  he  referred  at  the  meeting  held  some 
few  months  ago.  He  referred  at  the  last  meeting  to  the  fact 
that,  great  as  their  success  had  been,  it  would  be  greater,  and 
the  expenses  reduced,  if  the  three  or  four  large  establishments 
connected  with  their  business  were  consolidated  under  one 
roof,  with  one  set  of  management  and-  expenses,  and  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  board  to  endeavour  to  carry  such  a 
scheme  out.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  that  they 
made  to  find  some  building  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
business  of  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  that  had  led  to  the  proposed 
amalgamation,  and  to  the  larger  scheme  now  submitted.  The 
amalgamation  was  sixfold  in  its  character.  First  and  foremost 
he  would  mention  Messrs.  Hansard.  They  had  felt  it  desirable 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  plant,  machinery,  stock,  &c.,  as  well  as 
goodwill  of  the  Messrs.  Hansard.  They  thus  possessed  the 
full  title  to  the  historical  name  of  Hansard,  and  they  alone 
would  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  that  name  in  the  future. 
They  then  looked  around  them  for  other  firms  in  the  printing 
trade,  the  acquisition  of  which  would  place  them  in  an  invulner¬ 
able  position,  and  they  were  successful  in  interesting  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  who  were  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
printing  trade  of  London,  and  who  possessed  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  and  valuable  printing 
plants  to  be  found  throughout  the  country.  It  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  family  reasons  that  this  firm  had  consented  to  the 
amalgamation  proposed — the  very  serious  ill-health  of  one  of 
the  partners — the  senior  partner  :  this,  and  this  alone,  had  in¬ 
duced  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  to  come  into  the  undertaking, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  resources  of  the  new  company, 
when  the  scheme  was  complete,  would  find  its  home  in  the 
towering  premises  of  that  firm  in  Great  Queen-street,  W.C. 
That  was  the  second  firm  amalgamated  in  the  concern.  They 
then  looked  round  for  other  branches  of  trade  that  would 
enable  them  to  undertake  work  in  such  quantities  and  of  all 
descriptions,  and  at  such  a  low  price,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  other  firm  in  the  kingdom  to  do.  There  was  one 
branch  of  the  printing  business  that  was  daily  growing  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  was  the  colour-printing,  and  of  which  they 
had  been  offered  a  great  deal  that  year,  and  which  work — if 
they  had  only  had  the  necessary  facilities — was  of  a  very  re¬ 
munerative  character.  Well,  they  had  been  successful  in  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  matter  the  very  highest  firm  in  this  class  of 


work — Messrs.  Clement  Smith  &  Co.  The  acquisition  of  this, 
the  third  business,  placed  them  in  the  very  highest  position  in 
respect  to  the  undertaking  of  colour-printing.  He  now  came 
to  the  name  of  a  firm  that  had  to  do  largely  with  stereotyping, 
electrotyping,  and  the  preparation  of  blocks  for  illustrated 
papers.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  Messrs.  Vanoni  &  Co.,  and 
any  one  who  was  connected  with  the  printing  trade  would  tell 
the  shareholders  what  the  standing  and  position  of  that  firm 
was.  He  had  now  referred  to  four  of  the  businesses  out  of 
the  six.  The  fifth  business  was  their  own,  the  business  of 
Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go 
into  details.  The  business  that  concluded  the  six  was  a  very 
important  one.  The  firm  that  they  had  got  to  amalgamate 
with  the  new  concern  was  solely  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
periodicals  and  magazines  ;  it  was  the  firm  of  Henry  Vickers 
&  Co.  That  firm  did  an  enormous  business,  with  a  very  large 
turnover,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  a  cash  business.  Its 
amalgamation  with  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  would  give  a  power 
in  the  printing  trade  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed.  There 
were  new  papers  springing  up  every  day  ;  many  of  them  were 
struggling  papers  that  wanted  a  little  assistance,  and  a  firm 
that  was  able  not  only  to  print  and  produce  the  paper,  but  to 
give  very  material  assistance,  and  had  influence  in  forcing  the 
paper,  so  to  speak,  “  down  the  throats  of  the  trade,”  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  command  business  than  a  firm  that  can  only 
print  the  paper,  and  perhaps  not  even  do  that  without  outside 
assistance.  The  capital  of  the  new  company  had  been  fixed 
at  ^375,000,  and  that  amount  allowed  for  a  very  liberal  amount 
of  working  capital.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  an  under¬ 
taking,  no  matter  how  large  it  might  be,  or  how  great  its  re¬ 
sources,  had  an  enormous  advantage,  if  it  possessed  ample 
working  capital,  over  a  similar  undertaking  that  lacked  it.  Out 
of  the  capital  of  ^375,000,  the  sum  of  ^50,000  would  be  added 
to  the  present  working  capital  of  these  various  businesses. 

It  had  been  felt  that  the  directors,  who  had  been  so  success¬ 
ful  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.  in 
the  past,  should  have  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  new 
company  ;  but  with  the  larger  business  and  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  had  also  been  felt  that  some  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  board.  They  had  selected,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Coleridge  Kennard,  well  known  in  the  financial  world,  a  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  himself,  and  a  director  of  their  own  bank,  the 
Consolidated  Bank.  Mr.  Kennard’s  experience  would  be  of 
value  to  the  company.  The  fact  that  a  director  of  their  bank 
agreed  to  be  a  director  of  the  amalgamated  concern  spoke,  he 
thought,  well  of  their  conduct  in  the  past.  The  other  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  honoured  them  by  taking  a  seat  was  the  honour¬ 
able  alderman  of  the  City  of  London  who  next  November 
would  become  its  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Henry  Isaacs.  They  hoped 
they  might  be  as  successful  with  the  influence  possessed  by 
that  gentleman  in  the  municipal  world  as  they  had  been  in  the 
imperial  and  political. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  new  company. 
They  had,  of  course,  desired  to  avert  offending  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  any  of  the  firms  amalgamating  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  while  they  would  have  liked  to  have  retained  the 
title  of  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  which  had  gained  a  reputation, 
they  felt,  upon  careful  consideration,  that  the  title  of  “  Han¬ 
sard’s  Printing  and  Publishing  Union  (Limited)”  would  meet 
with  general  satisfaction.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  results  achieved  by  the  new  company  in  the  future 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  that  had  been  achieved  in 
the  past  by  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  M.P.,  said  he  highly  approved  of  the 
proposal.  He  urged  the  shareholders  to  accept  it.  He  thought 
that,  after  the  able  remarks  of  Mr.  Bottomley  (their  managing 
director),  to  whom  was  largely  due  the  credit  of  the  inception 
and  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  it  needed  no  further  comment, 
Pnd  he  would  content  himself  by  simply  moving: — “That  the 
scheme  of  amalgamation  submitted  to  this  meeting,  which  has 
been  already  approved  by  the  directors,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  approved,  and  that  the  directors  be  authorised  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.” 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  seconded  the  resolution,  and  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  with  the  scheme. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Davy,  the  resolution  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  was 
passed  with  acclamation,  and,  the  chairman  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Qtoficee. 

Messrs.  James  Spicer  &  Sons,  150, Upper  Thames-street,  send 
us  some  special  specimens  of  printing  on  four  different  qualities 
of  papers,  from  high  art  enamel  to  an  ordinary  superfine  print¬ 
ing.  The  four  qualities  are  named  respectively  the  Victory, 
Queenhithe,  Castle,  and  High  Art  Enamel,  and  they  are  all 
first-class  papers,  perfect  in  quality  and  finish.  The  prices 
range  from  3|d.  for  the  Castle,  to  5^d.  for  the  Enamel.  The 
engravings  by  Messrs.  Hare  &  Co.  (Limited)  show  up  beauti¬ 
fully,  especially  upon  the  enamel  paper.  Messrs.  Spicer  also 
send  specimens  of  their  Royal  Enamel  Boards  at  12s.  per 
gross,  which  are  capital  value  for  the  money.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  get  specimens  of  these  papers  and  boards,  as  we 
believe  they  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

Messrs.  Edward  S.  Gascoine  &  Co.,  of  168,  Fleet- 
street,  send  us  some  specimens  of  their  fine  art  wood-engrav¬ 
ings,  which  e.xhibit  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  portraits,  and  the  reduced  facsimiles 
of  booklet  covers  are  remarkable,  and  the  samples  are  cer¬ 
tainly  as  fine  as  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  wood¬ 
engraving. 


Shortening  of  Hours  in  the  Printing  Trade. 

There  was  one  subject  not  discussed  by  the  Printers’ 
Conference,  which  recently  met  in  Melbourne,  that  we 
would  very  much  like  to  see  taken  in  hand.  We  allude  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  means  of  shortening  the  long,  and 
frequently  excessive,  hours  worked  on  morning  newspapers. 
When  a  man  has  to  work  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  at  a  stretch 
(and  in  addition  occupy  a  couple  of  hours  putting  in  “  dis”),  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
hardly  allows  him  sufficient  time  for  sleep  and  meals,  without 
taking  cognisance  of  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and 
from  the  office.  Yet  this  has  been  the  normal  state  of  affairs 
(in  one  office,  at  least)  since  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
it  is  very  little  better  in  most  of  the  others.  The  rush  of  “ads.,” 
owing  to  the  “land  boom,”  has  certainly  been  unprecedented, 
and  hardly  to  have  been  altogether  anticipated  ;  yet,  granting 
all  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  sad  want  of 
foresight,  and  an  absence  of  adequate  measures  to  meet  it,  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Ordering  “early  copy”  on 
every  and  any  occasion,  and  with  and  without  reason,  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  resource  which  suggested  itself  to  them  ; 
and  if  that  failed,  why — order  it  still  earlier.  But  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  demonstrated  how  this  “early  copy”  and  “daylight 
finishes”  business  tended  to  defeat  itself.  After  a  long  and 
weary  night  the  men  would,  of  course,  be  utterly  unfit  the  next 
night,  and  unable  to  put  in  sufficient  type  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  paper  would  be  late,  with  the  result  that  “  copy”  would  be 
ordered  an  hour  earlier  the  following  night — and  so  on.  In 
point  of  fact,  as  much  composition  would  frequently  not  be 
done  in  thirteen  hours’  work  as  could  have  been  got  up  in  eight 
hours  if  the  men  had  started  fresh,  after  proper  rest,  and  with 
full  cases.  Before  the  end  of  the  night  many  would  be  “on  the 
boards,”  and  numbers  of  others  sitting  down,  tired,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  anything  more.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  this  is  night- work,  and  that  there  is  no  recognised  break 
for  meals,  each  getting  his  supper  as  best  he  can,  and  none  of 
them,  owing  to  the  early  hour  at  which  copy  is  taken,  having 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  proper  dinner.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  most  necessary  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act  in  regard  to  meals  should 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  newspaper  offices  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  when  the  Act  is  being  amended  (as  has  been  promised  by 
the  Government)  the  matter  will  be  properly  represented  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  no  exemption  of  printing-offices  allowed.  We  think, 
also,  that  it  will  now  be  admitted  by  the  trade  generally  that 
they  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  insisting  on  charging  “over¬ 
time”  for  all  composition  after  eight  hours  from  starting.  If 
fight  hours’  labour  is  sufficient  on  day-work,  it  is  surely  too 
much  at  night-work,  in  a  close  and  confined  atmosphere  ;  and 
if  proprietors  of  newspapers  cannot  make  arrangements  which 
will  enable  them  to  dispense  with  overtime,  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  it — ivhich  they  can  well  afford  to  do, considering 


that  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  taking  as  much  as 
^1,000  a  day  for  advertisements,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
paying  any  of  their  employes  on  permanent  salaries  a  farthing 
extra  for  the  increased  hours  they  were  required  to  work.  In 
fact,  some  unfortunate  readers’  assistants,  we  are  informed, 
have  been  for  the  last  three  months  in  receipt  of  the  princely 
sum  of  gz  per  week  for  sixty  hours’  work,  or  about  8d.  an  hour ; 
and  this  in  the  year  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  city  of  Melbourne  !  And  talking  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  reminds  us  that  many  compositors,  owing  to  these 
long  hours,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  day-time  and  examining  the  exhibits  in  a  proper 
and  intelligent  manner.  A  “run  round”  on  Saturday  night  is 
about  alt  they  can  compass.  If  proprietors  of  newspapers  find 
it  necessary  to  work  men  such  long  hours,  they  should  arrange 
to  have  their  “  dis.”  put  in,  and  so  relieve  the  men  of  an 
incubus  which  deadens  all  their  efforts.  We  have  before  ad¬ 
vocated  some  reform  in  this  matter,  and  we  feel  certain  that  if 
the  men  were  only  unanimous  and  determined  it  could  easily 
be  effected  ;  and,  also,  an  ascending  scale  for  overtime  after 
eight  hours’  composition  might  be  enforced.  Such  work  is 
usually  unprofitable,  for  by  that  time  the  men  are  exhausted 
and  unable  to  do  themselves  justice,  and  many  of  them  prefer 
to  sit  down  and  do  nothing.  It  is  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  that  proprietors  generally  select  for  “  getting  up  ”  Ex¬ 
hibition  supplements  and  other  extraneous  matter,  which  they 
generously  present  to  the  public,  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
and  pockets  of  their  employes.  It  is  time  something  was  done 
to  abolish  the  “  white  slavery  ”  that  exists  on  too  many  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  and  give  the  employes  (who  have  to  make  so  many 
social  and  other  sacrifices  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to  read 
the  latest  news  at  breakfast)  some  chance  of  getting  the  same 
enjoyment  out  of  their  lives  as  other  people.  Something  has 
lately  been  done  towards  giving  them  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  of  their  labour  in  the  shape  of  remuneration  ;  but  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  old  state  of  affairs,  so  forcibly 
depicted  by  the  late  William  Forster,  of  N.S.W.,  in  “  Midas,” 
still  exists  : — 

We  dig,  we  delve,  we  crush,  we  tear, 

We  ransack  ocean,  earth,  and  air ; 

All  forms  of  ill,  all  shapes  of  suffering  brave. 

To  build  fresh  heaps  for  those  who  have 
Already  in  excess  ;  yet  dare 

Still  more  to  covet,  more  to  crave, 

Wherewith  to  swell  the  unearned  superfluous  share, 

Who  have  not  borne  what  we  must  bear. 

Nor  owned  their  wealth  by  toil,  and  misery,  and  despair. 

For  them,  not  for  ourselves,  we  toil. 

Like  forked  fires  that  desolate  the  plain. 

Their  tyrant  tongues  lick  up  the  spoil 

We  gather  with  our  sweat  and  labour’s  bloody  pain. 

For  them,  with  life  and  strength  accursed. 

Through  heat  and  cold,  through  drought  and  rain. 

Through  hunger  and  through  thirst. 

We  perish  piecemeal  to  sustain 
Their  lives,  which  out  of  ours,  like  parasites,  are  nursed, 

*  *  *  *  -Jf 

The  many  perish  that  the  few  may  thrive, 

And  thus  from  age  to  age  the  labourer’s  lot. 

While  all  around  him  changes,  changes  not ; 

And  griefs  that  were  the  burden  of  old  chimes. 

The  pangs  our  fathers  felt,  the  wrongs  they  bore, 

Like  an  eternal  sore 

Eat  festering  to  the  heart  of  our  familiar  times. 

This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  future — how  to  give  labour 
its  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  its  exertions,  which  are  now 
entirely  swallowed  by  the  capitalist.  Meantime,  something 
might  surely  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poor  printer. 
In  the  first  place,  he  woi'ks  during  the  night,  which  all  physicians 
agree  is  injurious  to  health  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  has  to 
give  up  most  of  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  owing  to 
his  being  at  work  when  other  people  leave  off ;  and  in  the  third 
place  he  loses  all  his  Sundays  and  public  holidays  ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  doing  everything  they  can  to  ameliorate  his  lot,  and 
make  these  hardships  press  as  lightly  as  possible,  greedy  and 
insensate  proprietors  insist  on  working  him  longer  hours  than 
any  other  tradesman  in  Melbourne.  The  question  is,  how  much 
longer  is  he  going  to  put  up  with  it  ? — for,  after  all,  the  remedy 
is  in  his  own  hfiv.ds —-Auslra/aslan  Typographical  Jotmial. 
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Printing  by  Electricity. 


Thirty  years  ago  printing  by  steam  was  rare  in  the  East 
of  England.  Even  now  people  advertise  themselves  as 
“  steam  printers,”  as  if  the  use  of  a  steam-engine  showed  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  printer’s  art.  On  Saturday  evening, 
the  23rd  ult.,  the  Star  of  the  East  was  printed  at  the  East 
AngUatt  Daily  Times  office  entirely  by  electricity,  and  to  make 
it  the  more  remarkable  the  electricity  was  generated,  not  from 
a  steam-engine,  or  by  visible  power  of  any  kind,  but  from  the 
silent  storage  cells  at  Messrs.  Laurence,  Paris,  &  Scott’s 
electrical  works  in  Carr-street.  The  experiment,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  made  by  any  printers  and 
electricians  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  entirely  successful. 

At  half-past  three  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  23rd  ult.,  the 
Star  forms  were  placed  on  the  Wharfdale  machine,  the  engine 
standing  idle,  though  the  driver  knowingly  said  he  had  got  it 
ready  in  case  the  electricity  did  not  work.  It  did  work, 
however,  without  a  hitch.  It  came  along  a  cable  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  laid  from  the  Electrical  Company’s  station  in  Carr- 
street.  At  that  station,  as  well  as  this  office,  all  engines  were 
stopped,  all  visible  sign  of  power  entirely  absent.  In  a  room 
14  ft.  square  might  be  seen  fifty  glass  boxes  containing  thin 
plates  of  grey  and  brown  lead,  immersed  in  weak  sulphuric 
acid.  The  lead  had  been  subjected  to  an  electric  current  for 
some  hours,  until  the  brown  plates  had  been  oxidised  and  the 
grey  plated  de-oxidised,  i.e.,  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  This  is 
called  charging  the  batteries  with  electricity,  and  which  had 
been  done  the  previous  evening.  The  batteries  were  connected 
by  wires  with  the  dynamo  at  the  East  Anglian  office,  usually 
employed  in  lighting  the  building,  but  the  dynamo  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  instead  of  generating  electricity,  received  it,  and  became 
a  motor.  The  current  from  the  batteries  was  turned  on  and  the 
motor  at  once  began  to  revolve  rapidly.  A  belt  from  it  drove  the 
printing  machine  just  like  a  steam-engine,  but  instead  of  an 
engine  with  a  great  fly-wheel,  occupying  a  considerable  space, 
the  whole  electric  motor  was  not  bigger  than  a  barrel-churn. 
Its  driving  pulley  was  only  9  in.  diameter.  There  was  no  smoke 
and  no  noise,  no  need  of  a  man  to  attend  to  it.  Yet  the  power 
generated  was  ample,  and  directly  the  handle  of  the  Wharfdale 
printing  machine  was  turned  copies  of  the  Star  began  to  fly 
off  with  great  rapidity.  All  the  machines  in  the  room,  two 
printing  and  two  folding,  were  for  a  trial  run  simultaneously  by 
electricity,  and  went  at  a  rattling  pace.  It  was  curious  and 
instructive  to  change  from  this  noisy  scene  to  the  small  storage 
room  at  Messrs.  Laurence,  Paris,  &  Scott’s  central  station,  where 
the  silent  batteries,  the  real  source  of  power,  did  their  invisible 
work.  Not  a  sign  of  activity  was  evident.  It  might  have  been 
a  house  of  the  dead,  but  all  the  noise  and  bustle  a  hundred 
yards  away  were  due  to  the  energy  transmitted  from  this  little 
room.  There  seemed  to  be  a  moral  lesson  about  the  experiment, 
that  the  noisiest  agents  are  not  always  the  most  potent. 

There  is  a  curious  feature  about  electric  motors — namely, 
that  they  are  naturally  self-governing.  When  a  machine  is 
suddenly  taken  off  the  motor  does  not  run  away,  but  continues 
at  the  same  even,  regular  rate.  In  London  and  all  places 
where  room  is  valuable,  electrical  motors  would  possess  many 
advantages  over  steam.  The  whole  apparatus  can  be  contained 
in  a  closet,  dispensing  with  cumbrous  engine,  boiler,  and 
chimney-shaft.  Then,  again,  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  up  steam, 
but  an  immediate  start  can  be  made,  and  directly  the  work  is 
done  a  knob  is  turned  and  the  current  from  the  central  station 
cut  off.  For  intermittent  work  electric  motors  must,  therefore, 
be  admirable  and  economical.  There  are  occasions  again, 
rare,  no  doubt,  when  the  use  of  steam  is  itself  impossible.  On 
the  breaking-up  of  the  frost  a  fortnight  ago,  the  main  of  the 
Ipswich  waterworks  burst,  and  about  midnight  our  engine- 
driver  arrived  with  a  woeful  face  to  tell  us  that  the  printing 
would  probably  have  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  water.  Electrical 
power  in  reserve  would  in  such,  and  many  another,  emergency 
be  of  great  value  to  the  printer  of  daily  papers,  who  cannot 
afford  to  wait  a  minute.  A  break-down  to  him  of  a  few 
minutes  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  day. 

Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  would,  we  think,  have  been 
“  fairly  stammed  ”  on  Saturday  had  he  seen  the  Evening  Star 
so  rapidly  printed  by  electricity.  The  credit  of  the  performance, 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  belongs  to  Messrs.  Laurence,  Paris, 
&  Scott,  and  to  their  Ipswich  manager,  Mr.  Sisling. 


Zinc  Etching  by  the  Asphalt  Process. 

'"P'HE  asphalt  process  recommends  itself  by  the  great  sharp- 
J.  ness  of  the  etched  line,  although  its  small  sensitiveness, 
in  comparison  with  chromised  albumen  or  gelatine,  is  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  its  common  use  ;  on  this  account  it  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  to  print  by  sun  or  electric  light.  The 
negative  must  be  reversed  by  the  mirror,  or,  better,  a  stripping 
film  is  used. 

The  asphalt  employed  in  photography  is  the  Syrian.  It 
can  be  sensitised  in  two  ways.  The  first,  known  through 
Niepce  since  1854,  is  by  previous  exposure  to  the  light.  In 
100  grams  of  benzine  are  dissolved  five  grams  of  asphalt  and 
fifty  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  added.  This,  half  filling  a  loosely 
stoppered  flask,  is  placed  in  a  strong  light  for  from  five  to 
eight  hours. 

The  second  is  by  chemical  purification,  and  gives  higher 
sensitiveness.  Coarsely  powdered  asphaltum  is  dissolved  in 
chloroform  to  a  thick  solution.  After  complete  solution  (in 
twenty-four  hours),  three  times  the  quantity  of  ether  is  added  ; 
the  whole  is  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  frequent 
shaking,  for  three  days.  The  ether  is  then  poured  off,  the 
separate  resin  washed  once  with  ether,  and  the  residue  col¬ 
lected  on  a  filter.  Dry  in  the  dark.  The  asphalt-chloroform 
solution  may  be  stirred  with  strong  alcohol,  which,  according 
to  Kayser,  removes  the  last  portions  of  the  non-sensitive 
asphalt. 

To  five  grams  of  the  purified  asphalt,  add  too  grams  benzol 
and  a  little  Peruvian  balsam.  To  each  100  c.  cm.  add  fifty 
drops  (3  c.  cm.)  of  oil  of  lavender.  This,  while  not  absolutely 
needful,  gives  in  development  clearer  lines.  It  is  well  to  filter 
the  solution  each  time  before  use.  The  asphalt  solution  works 
better  after  one  or  two  weeks  than  when  fresh.  A  little  aniline 
violet  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  added  to  the  solution  makes 
the  lines  show  more  clearly  in  development. 

The  polished  zinc  plate  is  thinly  coated  with  the  solution  (as 
with  collodion)  and  dried  by  gentle  warming.  May  be  used 
the  next  day,  or  will  keep  for  some  time.  The  exposure  in 
sunlight  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  developed  with 
turpentine,  applied  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  or  a  badger 
brush,  washed  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water  (if  desired,  it 
may  be  wiped  with  a  soft  rag)  and  etched  ;  or  the  plate  may 
be  dried  with  the  bellows  and  etched.  The  first  etching  lasts 
with  nitric  acid,  from  one  to  three  minutes.  It  is  then  rinsed 
off,  varnished,  dried,  the  lines  rolled  in  with  fatty  ink,  and 
etched  in  the  usual  way. — Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  in  “  Papier 
Zeitimgl' 

- - - - - - - - - -  ■■ 

HOW  TO  GET  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CUSTOM. 


All  those  English  manufacturers  desirous  of  going  into  the 
export  trade  for  South  America  should  have  their 
Castilian-printed  catalogues  and  circulars  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art.  It  will  not  be  labour  and  money  in  vain. 
Don’t  think  that  because  South  America  is  South  America, 
“  anything  will  do  for  them.”  The  Hispano-Americans — 
especially  and  particularly  the  fraternity  receiving  trade-books 
and  leaflets,  such  as  printers,  lithographers,  stationers,  and  the 
numerous  kindred  allies — can  at  once  tell  and  appreciate  good 
w'ork  ;  they  will  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  with  respect 
and  studied  attention,  and  that  trouble  is  being  taken  for  them, 
with  the  result  they  will  soon  reciprocate,  and  in  the  shape  of 
opening  their  money-bags  for  a  liberal,  continuous  flow  of  the 
gleaming  metal  into  the  cash  deposits  of  press-builders,  type¬ 
founders,  and  ink  and  paper  makers,  not  forgetting,  either,  the 
various  cognate  branches  and  their  supplies. 

Firms  are  earnestly  recommended  to  have  the  catalogues  for 
this  market  printed  in  the  best  Spanish.  Qualified  compositors 
and  correctors,  men  understanding  the  ultimate  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  Academy,  and  the  seemingly  complex,  though  really 
simple,  mandates  of  that  august  body  upon  accentuation — 
persons  who  can  send  forth  such  works  worded  in  the  best 
classical  Castilian — should  alone  be  engaged  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  will  appreciate  reading 
that  which  they  can  seldom  obtain — refined,  high-toned 
Espauol. 
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“  The  Times"'  as  an  Illustrated  Paper. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  until  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Ilhistrated  London  News  in  1842,  and  even 
later,  several  weekly  and  some  daily  papers  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  illustrating  the  news  of  the  day.  The  pencil  and  the 
graver  gradually  became  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  pen  of 
the  reporter,  thanks  to  the  great  revival  of  the  art  of  wood¬ 
engraving  under  Bewick,  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  papers  which  were  most  diligent  in  illustrating 
views  were  the  Observer^  the  Mornmg  Chronicle^  BelPs  Life 
in  London^  and  the  Weekly  Chro7iiclc.  But  before  these  papers 
began  the  regular  practice  of  publishing  woodcuts  of  the  news 
of  the  day,  the  same  thing  had  been  done  by  a  paper  more 
important  than  them  all — no  less  a  journal  than  the  mighty 
Times  itself  It  was  three  years  after  the  management  of  the 
Times  was  assumed  by  young  John  Walter,  the  second  of  that 
name,  that  illustrations  appear  in  its  columns.  The  second  John 
Walter  was  not  yet  nineteen  when,  in  1803,  he  became  “joint 
proprietor  and  exclusive  manager  ”  of  the  Times,  and  his  most 
formidable  rival  among  the  other  morning  papers  was  the 
Mornujg  Chronicle.  Young  Walter  abandoned  many  of  his 
father’s  opinions  and  methods.  It  was  on  January  10,  1806, 
that  the  published  an  engraving  of  Nelson’s  coffin  and 

funeral  car.  The  death  of  Nelson  had  profoundly  moved  the 
popular  heart,  and  the  Times  paid  deference  to  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  subject  by  publishing  the  rough  engraving  on 
page  143.  But  after  the  block  was  cut,  an  alteration  was  made 
in  the  arrangements,  and  the  Times  had  to  publish  this  expla¬ 
nation  :  “  The  only  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  funeral 
car  from  the  engraving  is  contrary  to  what  was  at  first  intended, 
neither  the  pall  nor  coronet  appeared  on  the  coffin.  The  first 
was  thrown  in  the  stern  of  the  car,  in  order  to  give  the  public 
a  complete  view  of  the  coffin  ;  and  the  coronet  was  carried  in 
a  mourning  coach.  We  had  not  time  to  make  the  alteration.” 
Later,  in  1817,  when  the  paper  was  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Barnes,  the  Times  again  published  an  illustration — 
this  time  of  Robert  Owen’s  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
village  of  Unity  and  Mutual  Co-operation. — The  Magazine  o^ 
Art. 

- - - 

NEW  HOE  MACHINE  AT  THE  “DAILY 
CHRONICLE”  OFFICE. 

Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD  has  put  in  a  new  double  supple¬ 
ment  Hoe  stereotype  perfecting  machine  with  folder. 
This  machine  has  been  finished  at  the  Mansfield  Works  of 
Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  was  started  recently.  The  press  is 
arranged  with  a  slow  starter,  which  can  be  instantly  adjusted 
to  the  quick  speed  when  required.  The  two  webs  of  paper  on 
the  press  are  each  93|-  inches  wide,  being  two  widths  of  the 
Daily  Chro7iicle.  After  a  few  minutes  run  the  press  produced 
400  copies  per  minute  of  a  twelve-page  Daily  Chro7ticle,  pasted, 
cut,  and  delivered  in  quires.  The  head  and  tail  of  each  paper 
was  cut  perfectly  true  by  means  of  knife  bars,  which  go  through 
six  thicknesses  of  paper  at  once.  The  cutting  arrangement  is 
extremely  simple,  the  six  thicknesses  of  paper  being  operated 
upon  by  means  of  knife  bars  in  the  cylinder  which  cut  the 
paper  after  it  is  folded,  thus  ensuring  accui'acy  in  the  work. 
A  number  of  newspaper  proprietors  have  inspected  the  machine 
in  operation,  which  will  produce  either  an  eight,  twelve,  six¬ 
teen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  page  paper  cut  and  folded,  at  a 
speed  of  12,000  revolutions,  giving  24,000  perfect  copies  of  any 
size  per  hour.  In  the  event  of  an  eight-page  paper  being  re¬ 
quired,  the  supplement  portion  of  the  press  is  not  used,  and 
the  one  main  web  of  paper  only  is  required.  The  machine  is 
21  feet  long,  12  feet  in  the  widest  part,  and  10  feet  high  ;  the 
weight  being  40  tons.  Three  other  presses  of  this  type  are 
now  on  order  and  in  progress  at  the  Mansfield  Works  for  Mr. 
Lloyd,  which  will  enable  him  to  enlarge  Lloyds  Weekly  to 
twenty-four  pages  per  week,  pasted  and  folded  ;  and  also  to 
produce  either  an  eight,  ten,  or  twelve-page  Daily  Chronicle. 
A  precisely  similar  press  was  ordered  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Melbourne  Age,  for  that  journal,  to  take  two  88-inch  webs,  but 
owing  to  the  number  of  orders  on  hand  in  London  this  press 
for  Australia  has  been  built  at  New  York,  and  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  so  that  the  Age  leads  the  way  in  Australia,  and  the 
Chro7iicle  in  London. 


New  Type-setting  Machine. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Crafts77ian  (U.S.)  gives  the 
following  description  of  yet  another  type-setting  machine, 
recently  invented  and  patented  by  S.  D.  Carpenter,  of  Carthage, 
Missouri. 

The  machine,  in  itself,  is  an  innocent,  simple-looking  affair. 
It  resembles  the  Mergenthaler  in  that  it  casts  its  own  type,  full 
height,  but  not  in  line,  casting  logotypes  of  from  two  to  ten 
letters.  For  the  matrix,  just  imagine  a  semicircular  plate 
about  seven  inches  wide  by  ten  inches  the  long  way,  or  rounded 
surface.  This  surface  works  back  and  forth  across  the  mould 
by  means  of  four  keys,  with  twenty-five  stops  to  each  key, 
making  the  four  keys  control  100  logotypes,  the  number  in 
each  row  on  the  face  of  the  matrix.  The  matrix  is  divided  into 
thirty-six  rows  of  100  logotypes  each,  making  3,600  characters 
on  the  face  of  the  matrix.  The  characters  on  face  of  matrix 
consist  of  small  words,  parts  of  words,'  and  single  letters, 
including  head-titles,  italic,  figures,  &c.  Now,  the  four  keys, 
with  their  twenty-five  stops  on  the  right,  control  the  100 
characters  down  the  lines,  and  on  the  left  are  thirty-six  keys, 
which  control  the  thirty-six  lines,  and  by  operating  the 
two  required  keys  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  proper 
logotype  or  letter  is  brought  immediately  over  the  mould  and 
the  character  is  cast  and  passed  out  to  the  galley.  A  chart  of 
the  face  of  the  matrix  is  placed  beside  the  operator  to  act  as  a 
guide,  but  in  order  to  become  an  expert  on  the  machine,  one 
must  have  the  3,600  characters  just  at  his  fingers’  ends,  so  to 
speak,  and  know,  without  stopping  to  think,  which  two  of  the 
sixty-five  keys  to  strike  to  get  the  required  character  over  the 
mould.  The  metal  is  forced  from  the  melting-box  below  up 
into  the  mould  at  the  right  time  by  an  automatic  pump, 
operated  by  power,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  working  of 
the  keys,  so  that  the  metal  is  only  forced  up  to  the  moulds 
when  a  character  is  ready  to  receive  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  one 
would  think  it  an  impossibility  for  an  ordinary  person  to  keep 
in  mind  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  combinations 
necessary  for  fast  work  on  the  machine. 

The  corrections  on  this  machine  are  very  easily  made.  The 
type  being  cast  with  only  a  few  letters  together,  a  logotype  can 
be  taken  out  and  another  put  in  without  having  to  change  the 
whole  line.  The  type  is  cast  on  the  self-spacing  system,  and 
as  the  line  comes  out  in  the  galley  it  pushes  back  a  guide  that 
is  marked,  so  that  the  operator  can  tell  at  all  times  just  how 
much  space  is  needed  to  fill  out  the  line.  The  inventor  claims 
that  an  ordinary  operator  ought  to  be  able  to  set  from  50,000 
to  90,000  ems  per  day,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
expert  to  reach  200,000  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  inventor, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  is  an  old  printer,  and  owns  a  paper  at  Carthage, 
Mo.,  at  the  present  time. 


Importance  of  Printed  Stationery. 

How  few  of  the  direct  representatives  of  printing  and  its 
kindred  branches  seem  to  realise  the  great  importance 
of  making  their  office  stationery  and  other  printed  matter  serve 
as  samples  of  their  respective  lines  of  work.  A  printer,  for 
instance,  should  have  his  business  cards,  statements,  letter¬ 
heads,  «S:c.,  printed  from  type  in  a  neat,  workmanlike  manner, 
using  the  best  quality  of  stock  and  only  the  finest  qualities  of 
ink.  This  rule  is  especially  applicable  to  the  type-founders  of 
the  country,  who  should  show  only  their  own  make  of  type  and 
other  specialties,  thus  furnishing  the  printer  with  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  utility  of  their  productions.  Now  that  type 
faces  are  almost  invariably  made  and  employed  in  series,  it 
would  seem  a  valuable  plan  for  the  founders  to  show  their  new 
series,  as  they  appear,  upon  a  business  card,  giving  sizes  and 
prices  of  fonts.  The  printer  would  not  fail  to  preserve  such  a 
card. 

Who  would  expect  to  see  anything  but  an  engraved  card  or 
letter-heading  from  an  engraver  ?  And  yet  there  are  plenty  of 
engravers  who  ai'e  using  type-printed  stationery,  and  many 
more  who  have  no  printed  headings  at  all  —  not  even  an 
engraved  newspaper  advertisement — all  of  which  is  evidence 
of  an  unfortunate  lack  of  business  tact  and  enterprise.  How 
can  such  concerns  expect  to  succeed  ? 

Every  newspaper  should  have  at  least  a  printed  note  or  letter 
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head.  However,  from  an  experience  with  a  leading  Chicago 
advertising  agency  and  a  long  connection  with  the  printing  and 
printers’  supply  business,  the  writer  regrets  to  state  that  there 
are  by  far  more  newspapers  in  the  United  States  without  than 
there  are  with  the  ordinary  requirements  in  office  stationery. 
While  this  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  to  say  the  least,  in 
this  advanced  age,  the  printing  that  some  publishers  employ 
is  worse. 

Not  a  few  specimens  we  have  in  mind  appear  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  office  devil  ;  for  surely  no  printer  of  any  sense 
would  be  guilty  of  inflicting  such  abortions  upon  the  public  as 
the  writer  has  often  come  across.  If  the  publisher  of  a  paper 
has  no  type  suitable  for  jobwork,  and  no  one  in  his  employ 
competent  to  get  up  a  respectable  job,  he  should  have  the  work 
done  at  some  other  office — not  necessarily  in  his  own  town  or 
neighbourhood,  but  at  some  reputable  establishment  where  it 
can  be  done  in  a  manner  that  will  not  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  office  using  it.  But,  by  all  means,  let  them  have  printed 
stationery  of  some  sort  to  indicate  the  business  they  are 
engaged  in. 

A  concern  that  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  few  dollars’  outlay  in 
printing  is  too  insignificant,  as  a  rule,  to  even  attract  any  great 
amount  of  attention  or  patronage,  and  rather  gives  one  the 
impression  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  whether  it 
has  come  to  stay  or  not.  One  of  the  very  lame  excuses  made 
by  publishers  for  a  lack  of  printed  stationery  is  that  they  are 
too  busy  to  even  give  the  matter  attention.  Well,  it  is  a  matter 
that  demands  attention,  and  any  successful,  enterprising 
concern  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion.  F.  B.  Whittle. 

- - 

A/'ew  Paper  Folding  Machine, 

A  NEWSPAPER  folding  machine,  constructed  on  novel 
principles,  has  just  been  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Munro,  publisher  of  the  Ross-shire  Journal,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  meet  a  want  felt  in  the  great  majority  of  newspaper 
offices.  The  prices  hitherto  charged  for  folding- machines  have 
been  such  as  to  preclude  their  introduction  into  any  but  the 
largest  offices,  and  even  in  these  their  ponderous  size  and 
heavy  driving  are  felt  to  be  exceedingly  cumbersome  for  a 
machine  used  only  a  few  hours  weekly,  and  the  work  of  which 
is  essentially  of  so  light  a  character.  Mr.  Munro,  being  a 
practical  printer,  and  knowing  the  requirements  of  a  country 
newspaper  office,  has  in  the  experimental  machine  made  to  his 
order,  by  Mr.  Bisset,  engineer,  &c.,  Inverness,  very  successfully 
overcome  the  objectionable  features  referred  to.  The  new 
folder  is  exceedingly  simple  and  compact  in  its  construction — 
so  compact,  indeed,  that  the  area  occupied  by  a  machine 
capable  of  folding  a  paper  the  size  of  the  Northern  Chro7ticle 
is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  half  the  size  of  the  sheet,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  leaf  attached  to  the  feeding-table,  which  may  be  folded 
down  when  the  machine  is  disengaged.  The  depth  of  the 
machine  also,  being  only  20  inches,  will,  the  inventor  believes, 
admit  of  it  being  placed  on  the  delivery  board  of  an  ordinary 
printing-machine,  thus  admitting  of  the  sheets  being  fed  into 
it  direct  from  the  '*  flyers  ”  of  the  printing-machine.  The  driv¬ 
ing  power  necessary  is  so  slight,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  our  in¬ 
spection,  the  handle — extemporised  for  the  purpose — was  being 
turned  by  a  young  lad.  It  is  claimed  for  the  invention  that 
the  speed  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  person  feeding, 
the  principle  being  thus  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  fast 
rotary  web-printing  machines.  The  mechanism  is,  as  we  have 
said,  singularly  simple,  and  free  from  complication.  The  on¬ 
looker  is  surprised  to  see  that  so  little  machinery  can  do  so 
much  and  such  effective  work.  Among  other  novel  features 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  machine  capable  of  folding  an  eight- 
paged  paper  is  instantly  convertible  into  a  four-paged  folder 
(either  single  or  double  feeder),  without  any  departure  from  the 
orthodox  number  and  direction  of  folds— a  point  on  which, 
curiously,  publishers  are  very  conservative  ;  that  by  a  mere 
turn  of  a  screw  the  sheet  can  be  delivered  with  any  desired 
number  of  folds,  from  one  to  five  (which,  by  the  way,  is  one 
fold  more  than  any  other  machine  gives)  ;  and  the  portability 
is  such  that  two  persons  can  readily  remove  it  and  replace  it  in 
any  desired  position,  or  it  can  be  placed,  in  full  working  order, 
in  a  box,  and  transported  by  Xx3lm..~Norihern  Chronicle. 


(Jle55ie®er. 


The  Directory  of  Papcn-inakers  (Pocket  Edition).  (London 
Marchant,  Singer,  &  Co.)  This  is  a  handy  and  beautiful  little 
edition  of  the  larger  directory  issued  by  Messrs.  Marchant, 
Singer,  &  Co.,  and  will  prove  extremely  useful  to  travellers  and 
others  visiting  the  mills.  A  number  of  blank  ruled  pages  at 
the  end  add  to  its  value  as  a  “journey  ”  record. 

Murray's  Petiny  Pocket  Guides.  Cambridge  aiid  Ely 
(London  :  John  Paul  Murray,  Queen’s  Head-passage,  E.C) 
Of  the  making  of  guides  there  is  no  end,  and  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  think  we  are  sufficiently  guided  already  ;  but  upon 
an  examination  of  this  unpretending  little  guide  of  Mr.  Murray’s, 
we  confess  it  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  demy  32  mo.  in 
size,  closely  printed,  well  illustrated,  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  and  has  an  excellent  map  attached.  It  is  just  the  very 
thing  to  put  in  the  pocket  if  one  is  going  to  make  a  rapid  visit 
to  the  City  of  Colleges  and  the  quaint  and  beautiful  cathedral 
of  Ely.  This  forms  one  of  a  proposed  series,  and  we  predict  a 
great  success  for  it.  The  success  will  be  fully  deserved. 

Night  and  Day  for  March  is  an  unusually  attractive  number, 
dealing  with  the  noble  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Barnardo  at 
Stepney  and  elsewhere.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  the  miserable  waifs  he  rescues,  and  with  incidents  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  homes.  A  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  emigration  scheme,  by  which  selected  parties  of  lads  are 
drafted  off  to  Canada,  there  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens, 
instead  of  gravitating  to  the  criminal,  drunken,  and  vicious 
classes  in  this  country,  as  they  would  almost  inevitably  have 
done  but  for  the  Christian  help  of  Dr.  Barnardo.  We  trust  this 
emigration  scheme  will  greatly  develop. 

Shelley  Co.’s  Complete  Press  Directory.  (London  : 
Shelley  &  Co.,  5,  Leadenhall-street.)  This  is  the  third  annual 
issue  of  a  very  useful  directory,  which  gives  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  information  in  a  well-arranged  manner.  A  list  of 
the  leading  newspaper  law  cases  is  a  valuable  feature.  The 
condensed  information  under  each  county  and  town  heading 
presents  in  the  briefest  manner  the  chief  items  of  interest,  while 
the  lists  of  papers  appear  to  be  both  full  and  accurate. 

The  Law  Specially  Affecting  Printers,  Publishers,  and 
Newspaper  Proprietors,  by  Arthur  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  (London  :  Stevens  &  Sons,  Limited.)  A  second 
edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  just  been  issued,  containing  a 
notification  (in  an  addenda)  of  the  several  changes  in  the  law 
affecting  printers  which  have  taken  place  since  the  first  edition 
was  published  in  1887.  A  new  appendix  has  also  been  added 
containing  the  “  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888,”  with 
comments  thereon.  Dealing  as  this  book  does  in  a  most 
exhaustive  and  yet  easily-comprehended  style  with  every 
phase  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  interests  mentioned,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  every  one  engaged  in  printing  and  publishing, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  office.  A  good  index  at  the 
end  considerably  enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 

IV hy  Don't  Printers  Advertise  ? 

Almost  every  printer,  from  the  necessities  of  his  occupa- 
tion,  is  a  warm  advocate  of  advertising — by  others.  If 

he  is  interested  in  a  periodical  publication  of  any  sort,  he  knows 
that  the  advertising  department  is  to  furnish  the  chief  source 
of  income  and  profits.  If  he  is  a  job-printer,  he  avers  that  all 
business  men  should  make  their  wares  and  affairs  known  to 
every  possible  customer  by  means  of  cards,  circulars,  hand¬ 
bills,  &c.,  and  by  the  use  of  neatly-printed  bill-heads,  note- 
heads,  envelopes,  &c.  He  is  willing  and  anxious  to  prescribe 
for  others,  but,  somehow,  he  does  not  like  to  “take  his  own 
medicine.”  Very  many  job-printers  seldom  or  never  issue 
circulars  calling  attention  to  their  own  business  ;  and  if  one 
calls  upon  a  printer  and  asks  for  his  business  card  the  chances 
are  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  his  being  able  to  secure 
one.  But  propose  to  a  printer  to  advertise  his  business  in  the 
local  newspapers — providing  he  doesn’t  own  one  himself — and 
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he  will  assert  that  he  “  doesn’t  believe  it  will  do  any  good.” 
During  over  a  quarter-century’s  residence  in  Chicago  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  more  than  five  printing-offices  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  daily  newspapers,  which  in  this  city,  as  much  as  in 
any  other  in  the  world,  are  looked  to  as  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  public  and  business  affairs.  As  a  rule  the  signs 
at  the  entrances  of,  or  over,  printing-offices  are  of  the  most 
modest  description,  as  if  the  craft  were  desirous  of  hiding  their 
lights  under  a  bushel,  and  afraid  of  making  too  much  noise  in 
the  world.  If  a  stranger  visits  the  city  and  wishes  to  have  any 
printing  done,  he  must  consult  the  directory  to  find  where  to 
obtain  it,  or  inquire  at  his  hotel,  or  go  along  the  streets 
“  gawping  ”  at  the  signs  like  a  country  bumpkin  until  he  finds 
a  printery. 

Printers  often  say  that  the  only  way  lor  them  to  get  trade  is 
to  go  out  on  the  street  and  “  hustle  for  it,”  to  call  upon  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  person  and  solicit  the  work — but  they  forget  to 
add  that  it  is  usually  with  the  result  that  the  traveller,  in 
order  to  secure  customers,  finds  himself  compelled  to  bid  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  figures  because  some  other  fellow  has 
been  there  before  him  and  has  done  the  same  thing.  I  have 
been  told  in  business  houses  here  that  there  is  no  part  of  their 
custom  that  is  so  persistently  canvassed  for  as  the  printing, 
and  so  eager  is  the  race  that  they  can  almost  dictate  their  own 
prices.  If  printers  who  employ  travellers  or  devote  their  own 
time  to  that  work  will  compute  the  cost,  they  will,  in  most 
cases,  find  that  they  have  used  the  most  expensive  mode  of 
advertising  within  their  reach  ;  for  bare  living  wages  to  one 
traveller  would  pay  for  many  thousand  circulars  per  week  or 
several  quarter  or  half-columns  of  newspaper  advertising, 
while  usually,  the  prices  are  not  so  good,  and  there  are 
numeious  annoyances  and  inconveniences  connected  with  the 
work  that  do  not  appear  when  the  customer  comes  directly  to 
the  office. 

Every  printer,  especially  in  large  cities,  where  individuals 
form  but  very  small  parts  of  an  immense  whole,  ought  to  ad¬ 
vertise  his  business  persistently,  constantly,  and  yet  discreetly. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  pay  him  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great 
dry-goods  and  department  stores  and  insert  whole  pages  of 
high-priced  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  ;  but  he  should 
“  keep  it  before  the  people  ”  that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  their 
wants  in  his  special  line.  This  can  in  no  other  way  be  done  so 
cheaply  or  so  thoroughly  as  through  the  public  prints,  which  are 
the  vehicles  of  universal  communication.  If  the  people  are 
constantly  reminded  that  Stick  &  Rule  are  prepared  to  do 
artistic  printing  on  Gutenburg-street,  or  that  Comp.  &  Press 
on  Caxton-avenue  have  special  facilities  for  printing  posters, 
hand-bills,  &c.,  they  will  be  sure  to  remember  these  firms,  and 
in  time  give  them  a  call.  Advertising  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
charity  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  printer,  but  it  is  as  much  a 
matter-of-course  business  expense  as  a  writing-desk.  He  who 
expects  to  get  along  without  it  is  blind  to  his  own  interest. — 
Natiotial  Publisher  and  Prmter, 

- - 


Newspaper  Statistics. 


From  The  Newspaper  Press  Directory  iox  1889  we  extract 
the  following  on  the  position  of  the  Newspaper  Press  : — 

There  are  now  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,176 
Newspapers,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

England — 

London  . .  463 


Provinces 

1,277—1,740 
.  87 

Wales  . 

Scotland  . 

.  190 

Ireland  . 

.  146 

Isles . 

.  23 

Of  these  there  are — • 

133  Daily  Papers  published  in 

England 

6 

Ditto 

Wales 

19 

Ditto 

Scotland 

15 

Ditto 

Ireland 

I 

Ditto 

British  Isles. 

On  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  this  useful  Directory  for  the 
year  1846  we  find  the  following  interesting  facts— viz.,  that  in 


that  year  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  551 
journals  ;  of  these  14  were  issued  daily, — viz.,  12  in  England 
and  2  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  1889  there  are  now  established  and 
circulated  2,176  papers,  of  which  no  less  than  174  are  issued 
daily,  showing  that  the  Press  of  the  country  has  nearly  quad¬ 
rupled  during  the  last  forty-three  years.  The  increase  in  daily 
papers  has  been  still  more  remarkable  ;  the  daily  issues  stand¬ 
ing  174  against  14  in  1846.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of 
publication,  including  the  quarterly  reviews,  number  1,593,  of 
which  more  than  400  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  character, 
representing  the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyans,  Methodists 
Baptists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics  and  other  Christian 
Communities. 


Destroying  Machinery. 

IT  is  a  fact  that  more  machinery  is  destroyed  through 
ignorance  and  carelessness  than  by  use.  Men  that  are 
very  careful,  and  even  miserly,  in  their  money  matters  are 
often  the  ones  who  lose  most  by  bad  management  and  care¬ 
lessness  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  machinery.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  premature  breaking  down  of  well-made 
machinery  is  directly  traceable  to  miserly  instincts  of  the 
owner,  and  his  unwillingness  to  employ  and  pay  a  competent 
person  to  care  for  and  operate  it.  Of  all  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  policies  this  kind  is  the  least  excusable.  It 
often  brings  undeserved  blame  and  discredit  upon  the  honest 
manufacturer,  which  is  not  compensated  by  the  additional 
profit  he  may  derive  from  replacing  the  worn-out  machine 
with  new  ones. 


The  Printers  Pension  Corporation. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse, 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation,  held  on  Saturday,  the  23rd 
ult.,  in  the  library  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street,  was,  as 
usual,  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  subscribing  printers. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  some  remarks  from  the  chairman, 
Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  who  said  he  had  to  express  the  keen  plea¬ 
sure  it  afforded  him  to  be  present  for  the  first  time  as  president  of  a 
gathering  of  a  trade  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a  member.  The 
Printers’  Corporation  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  charity 
organisation.  He  looked  upon  it  rather  as  a  sort  of  self-help  society, 
which  was  supported  by  members  of  the  trade  practically  working  at 
their  business,  whilst,  in  addition,  it  was  supported  by  those  who  had 
a  very  deep  interest  in  printing,  namely,  readers  and  writers.  He  had 
noticed  from  the  report  which  was  to  be  read  to  them,  that  there  was 
reason  to  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  flourishing  state  in  which 
its  affairs  were  found.  Most  of  those  before  him  would,  no  doubt,  be 
aware  that  the  society  was  founded  in  1827  for  the  benefit  of  composi¬ 
tors  and  letterpress  printers.  With  the  exception  of  a  period  of  two 
years,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson  and  his  father  had  been  actively  engaged  as 
secretaries  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  scheme,  so  that  to  them,  no  doubt,  its  successful 
outcome  w'as  in  no  small  measure  due,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
invaluable  labours  of  the  council.  The  Printers’  Corporation  was 
really  a  trade  society,  and  as  such  was  supported  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession,  whose  subscriptions  ranged  upwards  from  Ss.  a  year. 
Neither  the  benefits  of  the  society  nor  its  subscribers  were  confined  to 
London,  although  its  5,000  members  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  to  be  desired,  however,  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  should  be  made  better  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  so 
flourishing  a  movement  at  the  capital.  As  time  went  on  he  hoped  the 
appreciation  of  the  society  would  spread,  so  that  at  length  it  would  be 
as  popular  outside  London  as  within.  The  work  accomplished  year 
bv  year  was  very  considerable.  During  1888  they  had  paid  in  the  way 
of  pensions  no  less  than  .^2,495.  los.,  divided  among  167  recipients— 
66  men  and  loi  widows.  The  pensions  ranged  from  ;^30  a  year  for 
men  to  £()  for  widows.  When  he  considered  that  these  benefits  were 
secured  mainly  by  small  subscriptions  of  Ss.  a  year,  he  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  in  the  trade  was  not  a  member.  Ii 
he  did  not  do  so  from  considerations  of  prudence  and  self-interest,  at 
least  he  should  give  a  small  sum  annually  for  the  benefit  of  unfortunate 
workmen.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  the  funds  w'ere  insufficient 
for  the  demands  made  upon  them.  That  week  they  had  had  fifty-three 
applicants  for  their  twenty- three  pensions.  Yet  another  inducement 
to  subscribers  was  the  possession  of  such  excellent  almshouses  at  W ood 
Green^  which  were  known  to  be  as  comfortable  and  as  much  appre- 
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ciated  by  those  who  inhabited  them  as  any  almshouses  in  the  kingdom. 
Theaccommodation.it  was  true,  was  comparatively  limited  at  present, but 
the  council  were  now  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  its  increase.  At  present 
there  were  twelve  houses,  which  accommodated  twenty-four  families. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  this  year  to  raise  ;^5,ooo,  which 
would  suffice  to  provide  homes  for  four  more  families.  Towards  this 
sum  500  had  been  already  promised,  but  upon  the  condition  that 
the  total  amount  should  be  collected  this  year.  He  rather  approved 
this  condition,  as  he  thought  the  members  of  the  trade  could  and  ought 
to  provide  the  requisite  amount.  If  each  of  the  5,000  members  would 
collect  but  one  pound  there  was  the  whole  amount.  This  simple  plan 
might  perhaps  commend  itself  to  the  committee  ;  he  offered  it  for  what 
it  was  worth.  Having  referred  to  Mrs.  Holmes’  legacy,  the  chairman 
proceeded  to  speak  of  a  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  the  Member  for  West 
Aberdeenshire,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  defective  eyesight  attributable 
to  bad  printing.  The  weak  vision  of  the  Germans  was  caused  by 
nothing  else  but  reading  badly  printed  books  at  school,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  if  Englishmen  suffered  in  the  same  way  from  a 
false  economy.  He  did  not  blame  printers,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
doing  much  better  printing  than  in  the  past,  but  they  could  not  resist 
the  demand  for  cheap  printing  and  stationery  that  was  now  so  wide 
spread  in  the  country. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the  income 
for  the  year  had  been  : — Subscriptions  :  Pension-fund,  1,561.  5s.  6d.  ; 
almshouse-fund,  ^^^92.  13s.  ;  orphan-fund,  £20^.  9s.  6d.  ;  total, 
£2,161.  8s.  Interest  on  funded  property  :  pension-fund,  £’]T)6.  7s.  9. ; 
almshouse-fund,  ;^5i.  3s.  8d.  ;  orphan-fund,  £61.  15s.  id.  ;  total, 
^^85  5.  6s.  6d.  The  anniversary  festival  of  1888  was  distinguished  by 
having  for  the  eighth  time  the  Lord  Mayor  as  president.  The  profit 
arising  from  the  occasion  was  ^^474.  93.  9d.  To  the  officers  of  the 
City  of  London  Auxiliary,  Mr.  T.  Scott,  C.  Southwood,  W.  George, 
and  (J.  Smith,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  council  were  tendered  for  a 
payment  of  ;^I75.  The  continued  and  zealous  exertions  of  those 
valued  friends  of  the  printing-trade  charities,  Messrs.  J.  Pardoe  and 
C.  Smith,  entitled  them  to  the  most  cordial  recognition,  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  supplementing  the  South  London  Pension  Pkmd  by  ;if^i85,  they 
had  set  aside  a  sum  of  £2'^,  with  which  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
£^  each  to  five  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  this  year’s  election  of 
pensioners,  and  they  had  also  contributed  ^^105  to  the  Almshouse  Ex¬ 
tension  Fund.  The  council,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  tendered 
their  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  friends  who  by  their  exertions  had 
contributed  to  the  extra  income,  which  had  in  the  past  year  reached 
an  unprecedented  amount.  They  desired  specially  to  acknowledge 
their  great  obligations  to  the  executors  (Mr.  J.  C.  Francis  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner  Room)  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Holmes,  for  the  further 
sum  of  ;,^^656.  8s.  2d.  in  cash,  together  with  securities  estimated  to  be 
of  the  value  of  £t,o^-^.  iis.  lod.,  on  account  of  the  residuary  estate. 
Another  new  pension  in  the  list  submitted  to  the  subscribers  this  year 
was  the  “Susannah  Netting  Pension.”  This  had  been  founded  by  a 
donation  of  £30^.  17s.  7d.  from  Mr.  W.  Netting,  in  memory  of  his 
deceased  wife.  The  G.  William  Petter  memorial  had  been  created 
by  a  gift  of  >^500  from  Mrs.  Petter,  and  the  Petter  Pensions  derived 
their  existence  from  a  gift  of  a  like  amount  from  the  Rev.  W.  D.  PI. 
Petter  and  four  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Drummond  pen¬ 
sion,  which  appeared  upon  the  list  for  the  first  time  this  year,  had 
been  inaugurated  as  an  expressson  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
printing-trade  charities  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  composing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  trade,  and  by  way  of  marking  their  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  had  accrued  from  the  work  in  which  the  corporation 
has  been  for  many  years  engaged.  The  amount  paid  in  pensions 
during  the  past  year  had  been  ;,^2,495.  and  the  number  of  re¬ 
cipients  now  on  the  funds  was  167  (66  men  and  loi  widows). 
Thirteen  pensioners  had  died  during  the  year.  Mr.  James  Judd,  in 
mo  ving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  stated  that  the  total  income  of  the 
society  from  all  sources  was  about  ^^7,000  while  the  cost  at  which  its 
affairs  were  conducted  was  only  ;^353.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  retiring  office-bearers  were  re-elected. 


(Uofee. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  opened  by  Messis.  Richardson  &  Koolman 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Victor  Morel,  a  well-known  electrotyper, 
who  died  recently. 

The  new  proprietors  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  have  appointed 
Mr.  Porritt  to  represent  them  in  London  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  editorial  department. 

Mr.  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bill  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  rating  of  advertisement  hoardings,  states  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure  is  fixed  for  the  ist  of  May.  It  is  expected  that 
rating  authorities  will  give  their  support  to  the  Bill  to  a  large  extent. 


An  interesting  exhibition  will  shortly  be  opened  in  the  King’s 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  and  will  deal  with  all  the  alphabets, 
past  and  present,  of  the  world. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “The  Early  Newspaper  Press  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  Hampshire 
Hidependcnt,  at  the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton,  on  the  4th  ult, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  was  held  at 
7,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  recently.  The  treasurer  reported 
that  during  the  year  the  total  sum  distributed  in  grants  amounted  to 
;!(^2,o63.  Lord  Rothschild  will  take  the  chair  at  the  forthcoming 
annual  dinner. 

On  the  1 5th  ult.  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  William 
Tucker,  in  Broad-street,  Southmolton.  The  fire  soon  got  to  a  great 
head,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  was  quickly  in  a  mass  of  flame. 
The  whole  of  the  type,  presses,  and  bookbinding  ’  apparatus  were 
entirely  destroyed.  The  property  is  insured.  It  is  not  known  how  the 
fire  occurred. 

The  World  of  Fashion  contains  some  very  good  specimens  of  litho¬ 
graphic  fashion-plates,  done  by  Marlborough,  Pewtress,  &  Co.,  52, 
Old  Bailey.  They  are  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  stiff¬ 
looking  figures  that  one  usually  sees  in  fashion  papers,  although  we 
think  they  might  be  still  further  improved  by  a  little  more  attention  to 
anatomical  proportions. 

On  March  i6th.  Dr.  Dunckley,  the  late  editor  of  the  Examiner  ana 
Times,  Manchester,  was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address  from 
the  compositors  engaged  on  that  journal.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dickson,  the  “  father  of  the  chapel,”  and  in  responding. 
Dr.  'Dunckley  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  development  of 
printing  and  the  newspaper  press. 

The  entire  staff  of  Messrs.  Clement  Smith  &  Co.  (Limited),  headed 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  manager,  have  transferred  their  services  to  the 
Hansard  Publishing  Union  (Limited),  with  which  Messrs.  Smith’s 
business  has  been  incorporated.  It  will  in  future  be  known  as  the 
Theatrical  and  General  Colour-Printing  Department.  Additional 
machinery  will  be  laid  down  to  cope  with  large  orders  in  hand. 

Me.ssrs.  Barclay  &  Fry,  stationers  and  printers,  of  Queen-street, 
E.C.,  gave  a  tea  to  their  employes  on  the  i8th  inst.,  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  new  factory  which  they  have  built  at  The  Grove, 
Southwark,  S.E.  The  company  numbered  about  400.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Fry,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Fry,  who 
has  recently  been  admitted  a  partner.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  held  on  the  5th  ult,, 
a  motion  was  brought  forward  to  the  effect  “  That  the  Council  should 
require  from  any  person  tendering  for  work  from  the  Council  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  paid  such  a  rate  of  wages  and  recognised  such  hours  of 
labour  as  were  generally  accepted  as  fair  in  the  trade,  and  on  any 
charge  to  the  contrary  being  proved  the  tender  should  be  refused.” 
This  was  carried. 

The  special  spring  number  of  the  Drapers'  Record  is  again  a  mar¬ 
vellous  production.  It  is  most  beautifully  printed  by  MacRae,  Curtice, 
&  Co.,  in  bronze  blue  ink  on  fine  paper,  and  the  display  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  the  bringing-up’ of  the  cuts  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  this  evidence  of  enterprise,  both  on  the  part  of 
printer  and  proprietor,  and  we  shall  now  be  able  to  say  that  America 
does  not  produce  the  only  first-class  specimens  of  printing. 

Presentation. — At  Derby  on  the  21st  ult.  the  workmen  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons  presented  Mr.  David  Wood,  foreman  of  the 
lithographic  department,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  another 
situation  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  beautiful  illuminated  address  with  his 
photograph,  along  with  a  book  of  autographs.  Mr.  James  Worsnop, 
manager,  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  subscrib'ers,  and  Mr. 
Wood  replied  in  feeling  terms.  The  illuminated  address  was  neatly 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Boden,  litho  artist. 

The  value  of  the  personalty  left  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  O.  Hallewell 
Phillips  has  been  declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  ;|C3 1,072.  His  literary 
correspondence  (some  300  vols.  in  all)  is  bequeathed  to  Edinburgh 
University.  A  large  collection  of  woodcuts  and  electros  of  subjects  of 
Shakespearian  interest  are  left  to  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New 
York.  His  celebrated  collection  of  Shakespearian  relics  is  to  be  offered 
to  Birmingham  for  £1,000,  and  in  case  of  refusal  may  be  sold  either 
for  a  lump  sum  of  ^10,000,  or  disposed  of  by  auction. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hayward,  bookseller  and  stationer,  George-street, 
Croydon,  has  purchased  the  old-established  printing  business  which 
has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clouter  at 
22,  Park -street,  Croydon.  This  business  was  started  in  1829  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Wright,  when  Croydon  was  a  rural  town  of  small  size,  now  it  is 
a  county  in  itself,  with  a  population  of  100,000  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Clouter,  who  has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  first-class  work,  retires. 
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after  long  years  of  application  to  business,  with  broken  health.  Mr. 
Hayward,  who  succeeds  him,  has,  in  the  short  space.,of  five  years, 
built  up  a  book  and  stationery  business  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town,  and  carries  with  him,  in  his  new  venture,  a  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  printing  trade. 

On  Saturday,  the  i6th  ult.,  the  employes  01  the  Express  Printing 
Company,  Bury-street,  E.C. ,  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  heads 
of  the  firm.  Captain  Williams  presided,  supported  by,  amongst  others, 
Mr.  A.  Hicks  and  Mr.  T.  Hopcraft.  Altogether,  a  company  of  nearly 
sixty  fat  down  to  a  well-served  repast.  Mr.  S.  E.  Combs,  in  pro¬ 
posing,  after  dinner,  the  toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Company,”  congra¬ 
tulated  those  present  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  with  them  that  even¬ 
ing  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  directors  of  the  Express  undertaking. 
Captain  Williams  responded,  stating  that  the  results  of  the  past  half- 
year’s  business  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  anticipations.  They  had, 
he  believed,  before  them  all  the  elements  of  a  conspicuous  success. 
He  trusted  that  the  good  feeling  that  now  existed  between  employers 
and  employed  would  always  continue.  Mr.  Hicks  also  said  a  few 
words  in  response  to  the  toast. 

Provincial  Typographical  Association. — The  first  annual 
conference  of  members  representing  the  Midland  branches  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  i6th  ult.,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  General  Elliott  Hotel,  Station-street,  Birmingham.  Councillor 
Granger  (president  of  the  Birmingham  branch)  occupied  the  chair.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  PI.  Slatter,  J.P.,  secretary,  and  Mr.  R.  Iveson,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Executive  Council  (Manchester),  there  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley,  Kidderminster,  Northampton,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Shrewsbury,  Walsall,  Leicester,  Derby,  Hereford,  Stafford, 
Burton-on-Trent,  and  officials  and  representatives  of  the  Birmingham 
branch.  It  was  announced  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  association  had  taken  place  during  the  year,  the  roll  of 
members  now  numbering  7,700,  and  the  funds  in  hand  over  ;^20,ooo. 
Various  matters  pertaining  to  the  association  were  discussed,  and  the 
conference  wound  up  with  a  dinner,  to  which  some  sixty  delegates  sat 
down. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp' s Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  30,  was  576.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  498,  showing  an  increase  of 
seventy-eight,  being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  nine.  The 
failures  in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  were  thirteen  in  1889,  as 
compared  with  fifteen  and  fifteen  in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In 
addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there  were  370  deeds  of  arrange¬ 
ment  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  office  during  the  same  five  weeks.  The 
number  filed  in  the  corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  353, 
showing  an  increase  of  seventeen,  being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date, 
of  156.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  30,  was  1,135.  The  num¬ 
ber  in  the  corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  1556,  showing  a 
decrease  of  421,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  652.  The 
number  published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  five  weeks  was  forty-six. 
The  number  iu  the  corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  fifty-six, 
showing  a  decrease  of  ten,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of 
thirty-eight. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office.  —  This  quarter’s  Circulars, 
relating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies,  have 
just  been  issued ;  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every 
post-office.  There  are  no  changes  since  the  January  Circulars  as 
regards  the  grant  of  passages.  Queensland  is  the  principal  Colony 
which  gives  assistance  to  emigrants,  but  limits  it  to  the  classes  of 
single  female  servants  and  selected  unmarried  agricultural  labourers. 
The  present  time  of  year  is  the  most  suitable  for  emigration  to  Canada. 
Farmers  with  capital,  and  female  servants,  will  find  openings  in  all  the 
Colonies ;  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  some  districts  of 
New  Zealand  ;  general  labourers  and  navvies  in  parts  of  Canada  and 
Tasmania  ;  navvies  only  in  Victoria  ;  and  miners  in  parts  of  Canada, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  ;  while  there  is  a  slight  demand  only  for 
mechanics  in  a  few  districts  of  Canada,  Tasmania,  and  Natal,  and  for 
coopers,  cabinet-makers,  and  men  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
at  Melbourne,  Victoria.  The  Circulars  may  be  free  of  cost, 

from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.  W.  ;  and  ten  separate 
handbooks,  one  for  each  Colony,  and  each  containing  a  map,  at  id. 
each,  post-free,  or,  bound  together,  at  is.  6d. 

Social  Gathering  of  the  No7-theni  Daily  Telegraph  Staff. — 
On  the  27th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Blackburn  staff  of  the  Northern 
Daily  Telegraph  held  a  very  agreeable  social  gathering  and  dance  at 
Mrs.  Taylor’s  Assembly  Rooms,  Preston  New-road,  Blackburn.  The 
company  numbered  nearly  100.  A  capital  programme  of  dancing  and 
music  was  gone  through.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  supper-room,  where  a  cold  collation  was  served. 
After  supper  Mr.  J.  Quail  submitted  the  toast  of  “Success  to  the 
Northern  Daily  TelegraphT  He  remarked  that  the  last  social  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  held  in  the  Telegraph  offices  ;  but  their  numbers  had 


increased,  they  were  crowded  out  there,  and  had  to  take  larger  rooms. 
That  was  typical  of  the  Telegraph  itself.  It  had  become  a  permanent 
and  growing  institution.  Its  success  had  been  great  in  the  past,  but 
promised  to  be  greater  in  the  future.  Mr.  T.  P.  Ritzema,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  toast,  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  paper  to  the 
harmony  with  which  the  various  departments  had  co-operated.  He 
alluded  to  the  mean  weapons  which  their  opponents  had  ineffectually 
used  against  them,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Tory  corporation 
had  boycotted  them  from  their  share  in  the  public  advertising.  They 
had  fought  all  that  successfully,  and  it  had  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Tories  to  see  a  Radical  journal  established  and  flourishing  in  their 
midst  in  spite  of  malicious  opposition.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Ritzema  referred  to  some  important  developments  in  connexion 
with  the  Northern  Daily  Telegi'aph  which  would  be  made  at  no  distant 
date. 


Cofotttaf 

The  Colonist,  the  weekly  journal  published  at  the  Daily  Telegraph 
office,  Launceston,  Tasmania,  has  been  enlarged  from  24  to  32  pages, 
whilst  the  price  has  been  raised  from  fourpence  to  sixpence. 

Trade  in  Melbourne  is  in  a  very  dull  state  just  now,  owing  to  the 
collapse  of  the  land  boom,  the  closing  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
number  of  new  arrivals.  Men  continue  to  flock  there,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  warnings  sent  to  the  different  colonies,  and  if  they  persist  in 
coming,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  in  the  event  of  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  old-established  printing  business  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Kerr  &  Co., 
Swanton-street,  Melbourne,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Australasian- 
American  Trading^ Company  (Limited).  In  addition  to  the  execution 
of  general  printing  jand  lithographic  work,  the  prospectus  states  that  the 
company  are  direct  importing  agents  for  Australasia  for  the  largest  paper- 
mills,  lithographers,  and  engravers  in  the^United  States.  Additions  are 
being  made  to  the  plant,  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  out  every 
kind  of  commercial,  art,  pictorial,  and  novelty  printing,  lithography 
or  engraving.  The  stores  are  situated  in  William-street,  and  the 
printing  works  at  Swanston-street.  The  managing  director  is  Mr. 
Aikman-Gray,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Age,  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Churchward  is  the  secretary. 

Trade  in  Sydney. — The  Australasian  Typographical  Journal 
of  February  says  : — “There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  compositors  out 
of  employment  in  Sydney  at  the  present  time,  although  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  printing  quite  in  keeping  with  the  advance 
in  population  of  the  colony.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  employers  will  not 
continue  to  overcrowd  the  labour  market  by  engaging  too  many 
apprentices.  Master-printers  having,  as  a  rule,  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  the  employes,  will  observe  how  unfair  it  is  to  the  adult  work¬ 
man,  with  wives  and  families,  to  have  to  contend  against  a  scarcity  of 
employment  caused  by  flooding  the  labour  market  with  youthful 
journeymen.  Sydney  printing  firms  are  not  so  much  to  blame, 
perhaps,  as  their  contemporaries  in  New  Zealand,  who  employ  girls 
as  well  as  boys  to  do  work  which  should  be  performed  by  adult  male 
compositors.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  New  South  Wales  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  i888, 
showed  that  the  revenue  from  subscriptions  was  .^426.  5s.  2d.  ;  that 
from  [fines,  1^38.  i8s.  fid.  ;  entrance  fees,  ;^23.  5s.;  besides  other 
smallj  items.  The  expenditure  during  the  half-year  was  large 
(;^472.  7s.  id.),  there  having  been  several  very  necessary  outlays,  such 
asj^'iiq.  I2s.  fid.  for  strike  allowance  during  the  late  dispute.  The 
assets  were  ;i^^i,275.  14s.  id.,  an  increase  of  about  ;iZ5o  on  last  half 
year. 


The  publishing  offices  of  the  Railway  Engineer  have  been  removed 
to  8,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  a.  Godwin,  m.achine  ruler  to  the  trade,  has  taken  premises  at 
15,  Newbury-street,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C. 

The  J.  Waller  &  Co.  Manufacturing  Company,  rubber  stamp 
material  makers,  have  removed  from  75,  Cowcross-street,  to  4, 
Playhouse-yard,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Young,  &  Co.,  67,  Southwark -bridge -road, 
announce  that  Mr.  Young  has  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  which  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Ross,  Allardyce,  &  Co.  Mr. 
Young  will  take  over  the  agency  for  Messrs.  Hely  &  Co.,  envelope 
makers,  of  Dublin,  and  has  taken  offices  at  Albert-buildings,  Queen 
Victoria-street.  The  division  of  the  business  will  enable  each  firm  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  its  own  special  departments,  to  the  in¬ 
creased  advantage  of  customers. 
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The  plant  of  the  Clark  &  Longley  Printing  Company  has  been 
sold  for  10,000  dols.  to  Harry  Hartt  &  Co.  Among  other  bids 
were  the  J.  W.  Bntler  Paper  Company,  9,200  dols.  ;  IMarder,  Luse, 
&  Co.,  8,600  dols.  After  the  assignee  and  others  have  been  paid,  the 
creditors  may  expect  to  get  from  three  to  five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  18S8,  1,867,173,140  ordinary 
postage  stamps  were  issued  by  the  United  Slates  Government,  and 
newspaper  stamps  to  the  number  of  3,464,418.  The  value  of  these 
stamps  was  37,881,608  dols.  The  total  value  of  all  stamps,  postal  cards, 
stamped  envelopes,  wrappers,  &c.,  was  50,636,321 '64  dols. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  engaged  upon  perfecting 
a  new  machine  which  will  both  cast  and  set  types.  He  was,  until 
lately,  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
published  in  the  capital — this,  however,  he  disposed  of  for  210,000 
dollars. 

The  August  Cast  Bank-note  and  Litho.  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
expect  to  shortly  move  into  a  spacious  new  building  to  be  erected  for 
their  business  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Morgan- 
streets,  St.  Louis.  The  new  structure  will  be  three  stories  high,  hav¬ 
ing  a  frontage  of  130  ft.  on'  Morgan-street  and  144  ft.  on  Twenty-first- 
street.  The  stone  and  steel  engraving  departments  will  occupy  the 
topmost  floor,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  will  be  glass. 

When  Mr.  Adrian  Jones,  the  new  foreman,  was  introduced  to  the 
Neivs  (Galveston)  chapel,  he  made  a  brief  speech.  He  said  ; 
“Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  disturb  the  relationship  at  present 
existing  between  the  men  holding  positions  [cases]  and  the  office.  If 
you  were  satisfactory  to  my  predecessor,  no  doubt  you  will  be  to  me.” 
This  was  received  with  genuine  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pleased  the 
boys  much.  His  closing  sentence,  however,  while  not  bristling  with 
flowery  expressions  and  unintelligible  ideas,  went  straight  home  and 
was  not  received  with  an  outburst  of  applause  nor  with  an  encore. 
“  There  is  one  rule,”  he  continued,  “which  I  will  enforce,  and  that 
is  this  :  No  man  who  makes  his  appearance  in  the  composing-room 
during  working  hours  in  an  intoxicated  condition  shall  ever  work 
under  me  again  in  the  same  town.” 

Mary  Louise  Booth,  editress  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  died  recently 
at  her  residence,  loi,  East  Fifty-ninth-street,  New  York.  Miss  Booth 
was  perhaps  more  widely  known  than  any  other  literary  woman  in  the 
United  States.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Chalfield  Booth, 
and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Millvifle,  now  known  as  Yaphank, 
Suffolk  County,  L.  L,  on  April  19,  1831.  She  was  a  sort  ol  infant 
prodigy,  and  at  the  age  of  five  years,  it  is  said,  she  had  read  the  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover.  Plutarch’s  Lives  and  Racine  in  the  original 
she  had  read  before  she  was  seven,  and  before  her  tenth  birthday, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Ailison,  and  other  historians.  She  learned  French, 
German,  and  Latin,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to  translate  works  from 
those  languages.  The  Harpers  made  her  editress  of  the  Bazaar  m.  1867 
at  a  salary  of  8,000  dols.  a  year,  and  she  continued  to  manage  it  until 
her  death. 

El  Mercnrio,  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  contained  the  following  note 
some  time  since  : — For  more  than  six  years  Senor  Valck,  professor  of 
music  in  Talca,  has  laboured  at  his  idea  of  a  type-setting  machine. 
During  that  time  he  has  made  three  attempts  to  bring  the  article 
into  actual  operation,  but  the  first  two  trials  failed.  The  third  and 
last,  however,  has  proved  a  brilliant  success,  so  declares  the  staff  of  La 
Epoca,  the  administration  of  which  gave  the  following  written  verdict 
upon  the  trial  made  in  their  presence,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  of 
El  Fer)ocarril  and  El  Estandarte  Catolico :  “The  machine  gives 
every  satisfaction.  It  composes  one  column  per  hour,  enabling  a 
compositor  to  set  eight  columns  in  as  many  hours,  whereas  it  takes 
fully  nine  hours  of  a  swift  type-setter’s  time  in  order  to  put  up  only  three. 
A  saving  of  sixty  per  cent,  is  effected ;  the  work  done  quicker,  and 
fewer  compositors  (cajistas)  need  be  employed  on  the  newspapers.” 
No  further  information,  however,  is  obtainable. 

The  lithographing  and  printing  house  of  Messrs.  Craig,  Finley,  & 
Co.,  for  the  last  twelve  years  established  at  1,020,  Arch-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  decided  to  move  to  much  larger  quarters  in  the  new  and 
massive  buildings,  at  141,  143,  145,  and  147,  North  Twelfth-street,  and 
1, 132  and  1, 134,  Race-street,  where  the  firm  will  occupy  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  of  these  spacious  buildings,  which  communicate,  afford¬ 
ing  an  area  of  10,000  square  ft.  of  floor-space,  and  they  have  fitted  up 
a  very  handsome  and  convenient  .suite  of  offices  on  the  ground  floor  of 
No.  147,  Twelfth-street.  Established  in  1867,  the  progress  of  Messrs. 
Craig,  Finley,  &  Co.  has  been  phenomenal.  The  demands  of  their 
business  have  necessitated  successive  enlargements  until  all  the  avail¬ 
able  space  in  their  old  building  had  been  taken.  In  their  new  place 
the  firm  will  have  fully  25  per  cent,  more  room  than  they  had  in  their 
old,  and  their  establishment  will  be  one  of  the  best  I'ghted  and 


equipped  in  the  country.  All  the  machinery,  fixtures,  and  facilities, 
from  presses  to  type,  will  be  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

The  main  building  of  the  printing  establishment  of  the  George  W. 
Crane  Publishing  Co.,  in  the  Keith  block,  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  P'ebruary  23.  This  is  the  third  fire 
from  which  Mr.  Crane  has  suffered,  and  the  present  is  his  heaviest 
loss,  estimated  at  225,000  dols.  in  stock,  materials,  incomplete  work, 
law-books,  type,  presses,  &c.  The  insurance  amounts  to  53,000  dols. 
The  Crane  Company  have  secured  temporary  quarters  in  the  old 
Commonwealth  building,  and  are  planning  for  a  resumption.  About 
125  workmen  were  employed,  most  of  whom  will  be  for  the  time  out 
of  employment.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  George  W.  Crane 
Publishing  Company  to  add  the  lithographing  branch  to  their  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  now,  until  they  have  fully  decided  on  the  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  recent  fire,  the  matter  will  be  held  in  abeyance. 

The  Bullard  Art  Publishing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  failed, 
N.  S.  Liscomb  was  president,  and  C.  E.  Bullard,  manager.  The 
capital  stock  was  20,ooodols.,  of  which  15,000  dols.  was  paid  in  cash  and 
5,000  dols.  represented  the  value  of  designs  which  Mr.  Bullard  put  into 
the  concern.  The  business  was  apparently  prosperous.  Two  dividends 
had  been  paid,  one  of  5  and  the  other  of  8  per  cent.,  and  Manager 
Bullard,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  told  the  directors  that  the  increase  of 
business  would  warrant  10  per  cent,  dividends  this  year.  Suddenly 
bills  began  to  come  in,  and  an  attachment  for  1,400  dols.  was  put  on  the 
company’s  property  by  a  New  York  firm.  About  a  week  ago  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  which  reported  that  the 
value  of  the  stock  had  been  largely  over-estimated,  and  the  entire  capital 
had  been  wiped  out.  The  officers  say  that  Mr.  Bullard’s  poor  business 
management  is  responsible  for  the  disaster.  Mr.  Bullard  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  company.  He  says  that  he  was  required  to  do 
all  of  the  designing  and  attend  to  the  business  management,  and  that 
the  load  was  too  heavy  for  him. 

The  Bufford  Sons  Lithographic  Co.,  of  Boston,  suspended 
payment  on  March  8.  On  March  i,  the  employes  of  the  company  at 
the  works  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  precipitated  the  crisis. 
Mr.  Bufford  said  the  company’s  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1888,  showed  a  loss  of  40,000  dols.  on  the  year’s  business.  “  Since 
then,”  he  continued,  “  we  have  reduced  that  loss  between  17,000  dols. 
and  18,000  dols.,  and  were  at  the  same  time  increasing  our  assets.’’ 
The  last  annual  statement  up  to  July  i,  18S8,  was  as  follows 
Assets. — Buildings,  i8,265'8i  dols.;  machinery,  30,230  dols.;  cash  and 
debts  receivable,  4i,458’9odols  ;  manufacturers’  merchandise,  material, 
and  stock,  103,65173  dols.;  furniture  and  fixtures,  5,40470  dols.  ; 
balance,  profit  and  loss,  40,209 '52  dols.  ;  total,  239,21972  dols. 
Liabilities.— Capital  stock,  175,000  dols. ;  debts,  64,21972  dols.;  total, 
230,21972  dols.  A  gentleman  in  the  employ  of  the  company  said 
that  there  had  been  very  sharp  competition  in  the  business  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  consequently  the  profits,  which  five  years  ago  were 
very  large,  were  now  comparatively  small.  Designs  were  changed 
now  much  oftener  than  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  these  were 
expensive  things.  The  Bufford  Sons  Lithographic  Co.  was  made  a 
stock  concern  about  two  years  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of  175,000  dols. 
and  incorporated  under  the  Massachusetts  law,  the  president  being 
F.  G.  Bufford,  and  the  treasurer,  J.  Henry  Bufford.  The  company 
which  preceded  the  stock  organisation  was  an  old  concern  dating  back 
to  1830,  when  it  was  established  by  J.  H.  Bufford  the  elder.  The 
creditors  had  a  private  meeting  on  the  26th  ult.  According  to  the 
statement  submitted  of  the  firm’s  affairs,  the  unsecured  liabilities, 
exclusive  of  capital  stock,  are  about  70,000  dols.,  and  the  nominal 
assets  about  200,000  dols.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the  creditors 
would  be  paid  in  full. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  new  Association  of  Lithographic 
Artists,  Designers,  and  Engravers  of  New  York,  was  held  in  Liberty 
Hall,  East  Houston-street,  New  York,  on  the  17th  ult.  Almost  every 
lithographic  establishment  of  importance  in  New  York  was  represented. 
The  chairman  having  briefly  stated  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  proposed 
association,  introduced  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Boston  Lithographic  Artists’  Association  and  Principal  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  who  had  come  on  from  Boston 
to  help  forward  the  cause  of  organisation  of  the  metropolitan  artists. 
In  an  hour’s  address  Mr.  Bartlett  dwelt  upon  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  profession  as  contradistinguished  from  what  the 
artists  hoped  they  will  be  in  the  near  future.  The  speaker,  in  forcible 
language,  brought  out  and  described  the  various  weak  points  in  the 
present  order  of  affairs,  and  pictured  in  glowing  words  the  bright  future 
in  store  for  the  artistic  professions,  when  thoroughly  organised,  from 
Boston  and  New  York  to  San  PYancisco.  Other  gentlemen  followed,  all 
speaking  most  hopefully  and  assuringly  of  certain  success  of  the  proposed 
association.  The  meeting  then  settled  down  to  business  by  appointing  a 
committee  of  five  of  its  members  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  series  of  rules, 
and  by-laws  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  organisation.  A  committee 
of.  three  was  also  appointed  to  select  a  permanent  place  in  which  to 
hold  future  meetings.  After  some  other  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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On  March  4,  the  Bank  of  France  commenced  the  circulation  of  a  new 
type  of  loo-franc  notes. 

The  promoters  of  the  Professional  School  of  Typography  in  Milan 
hope  to  open  it  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

M.  Joseph  Dan  by,  director  of  the  Monitenr  Beige,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

The  Cologne  Tageblait  has  been  turned  into  an  association.  The 
purchase  price  was  one  million  marks. 

The  French  Petiple  has  undergone  a  new  translormation  ;  hence¬ 
forward  it  is  the  Eclair  (Flash  of  Lightning). 

The  Upper  Austrian  Printers  and  Typefounders’  Society  has  nomi¬ 
nated  the  poet  Hans  Jungwirth  an  honorary  member. 

The  motive  force  necessary  to  work  the  electric  machines  for  light¬ 
ing  the  Paris  Exliibition  is  estimated  at  3,000  horse-power. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  in  Berlin,  a  musical  MS.  of  Mozart, 
dated  1732,  was  sold  for  687  fr.  50  c.,  and  a  letter  of  Lessing  for  675  fr. 

An  exhibition  of  the  graphic  and  typographic  arts  will  be  held  at 
Stuttgart  in  June  next,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 

Moscow  contains  about  two  hundred  printing-offices,  employing 
five  thousand  workers  and  apprentices.  The  duration  of  the  workday 
there  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Belgium  Consul-General  at  Berlin, 
Germany  exported,  in  1888,  24,756,100  kilogrammes  of  paper, 
14,767,400  of  which  went  viA  Hamburg  to  South  America. 

A  NEW  illustrated  journal,  Galeria  Ilhistrada,  has  appeared  in 
Curityba,  capital  of  the  province  of  Parana,  in  Brazil.  This  town  has 
only  15,000  inhabitants  ;  the  whole  province  not  more  than  100,000. 

The  latest  French  works  translated  into  German  are  the  “Neuvaine 
de  Colette,”  Andre  Theuriet’s  “  ProcesFroideville,”  and  Daudet’s  “  Im- 
mortel,”  at  Stuttgart,  and  “  Philiberte,”  of  Emile  Angier,  in  Leipzig. 

Dr.  Alves  Eerreira,  a  banker  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  prominent 
apostle  of  industrial  progress  in  Brazil,  has  instituted  a  prize  of  50,000 
francs  for  the  Brazilian  exhibit  which  shall  receive  highest  mention  at 
the  coming  exhibition. 

Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  introduce  women  into  Spanish 
printing-offices,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  Spaniards 
are  extremely  averse  to  making  “  compositresses.”  Women  have  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  Belgium  printing-offices  either. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Hygiene  of  Work,”  Dr.  Morine  has  published 
in  Hetzel’s  “Library  of  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  Agricultural 
Professions,”  a  medical  guide  to  the  industries  and  professions,  in 
which  the  dangers  of  each  are  warned  against  and  sanitary  precepts 
clearly  enunciated.  It  contains  a  preface  by  M.  Yves  Guyot. 

The  old  Strasburg  printing-office  of  Berger-Levrault,  which,  since 
1870,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  M.  Schultz,  the  former  proprietors 
having  transferred  their  operations  to  Nancy,  has  just  been  restarted 
with  a  capital  of  1,750,000  francs.  M.  R.  Schultz  is  at  the  head  of  the 
new  society,  which  calls  itself  L’Imprimerie  Strasbourgeoise. 

A  NEW  French  paper,  the  Dimanche  Ilhistri,  is  copying  one  of  the 
latest  developments  of  English  journalistic  enterprise, — a  policy  of 
assurance  to  its  subscribers  against  all  travelling  accidents  by  omnibus, 
railroad,  &c.  It  will  hand  over  to  the  family  of  any  subscriber  who  is 
killed  or  w'ounded  1,000  francs  ;  or  in  case  of  a  wound  of  the  “  second 
degree,”  500  francs. 

Sweden  has  the  honour  of  being  the  country  where  the  use  of  the 
telephone  is  most  widely  extended  in  Europe,  taking  rank  immediately 
after  the  States,  which  uses  it  more  than  any  countiy  in  the  world. 
There  were  at  the  end  of  last  year  31,796  kilometres  of  telephone  lines 
in  the  country; the  subscribers  numbered  nearly  1,500.  France,  where 
the  telephone  was  invented,  is  very  far  behind  this. 

Typographical  Darkness  in  Portugal. — According  to  the 
Typographia  Porfugtteza,  the  organ  of  the  printing  trade  in  Portugal, 
the  lot  of  a  Portuguese  comp,  is  not  a  happy  one,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  improved  by  the  fact  that  this  publication,  which  for  twelve 
months  has  championed  his  cause  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  (has 
decided  to  leave  the  arena.  It  appears  that  in  nearly  every  printing- 
office  in  the  country  there  are  as  many  apprentices  employed  as  there 
are  men,  and  in  some  cases  the  apprentices  are  in  excess.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  comps,  are  required  to  work  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  with  scarcely  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  and  rest. 
Not  only  are  they  compelled  to  work  long  hours,  but  they  get  no 
remuneration  for  overtime,  and  should  they  happen  to  be  a  few 
minutes  late  in  commencing  work  of  a  morning,  they  are  docked  for 
loss  of  time.  In  addition,  they  have  to  give  half  a  day’s  work  on 
Sundays.  This  miserable  state  of  things  exists  in  the  majority  of  the 
Portuguese  printing-offices. 
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The  Society  Plerald  is  now  published  on  Saturdays  instead  of  Tues¬ 
days  as  heretofore. 

The  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse  (quarterly  Art  Magazine)  is  now 
published  by  the  Chiswick  Press — the  press  to  which  the  unique  print¬ 
ing  of  the  magazine  is  due.  Subscriptions  are  received  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Whittingham  &  Co. 

The  Boys’  Brigade  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  new  Glasgow  monthly 
issued  from  68,  Bath-street,  price  id.  It  is  to  be  a  medium  of  inter¬ 
communication  between  friends  of  the  Brigade. 

A  weekly  journal,  called  the  Municipal  World,  will  shortly  appear 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  Braye,  late  editor  of  the  Municipal 
Review. 

A  new  paper.  The  Newsagent,  is  announced  to  be  published  quar¬ 
terly  by  Mr.  P.  C.  J.  Carter,  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 

The  Shoe  Dealers'  Guide  is  a  new  penny  weekly  paper  catering  for 
boot  and  shoe  buyers,  printed  and  published  at  Temple-chambers, 
Temple-avenue,  E.C. 

A  NEW  weekly  metropolitan  paper  is  announced,  under  the  title  of 
London. 

Michael’s  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  new  threepenny  monthly, 
published  by  Michael  Barstow,  at  23,  Bedford-street,  W.C.  It 
contains  a  serial  tale  and  other  tales  and  sketches.  Mr.  Barstow  says 
this  is  the  first  threepenny  magazine  ever  published  ;  but  this  a  mistake, 
as  the  Hour  Glass,  started  about  two  years  ago,  and  since  dead,  was 
threepence,  and  Mr.  Heath’s  Illustrations  is  a  threepenny. 

The  News  Sheet  issued  every  week  at  the  Scotch  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  is  to  be  enlarged  next  term,  and  will  then  be  entitled  the 
St.  Andrews’  University  Magazine. 

Comedy  is  the  title  of  a  new  art  journal  shortly  to  be  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Gee  &  Co.,  Moorgate-street,  and  will  be  published  every  alter¬ 
nate  Wednesday  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein. 

We  understand  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  change  will  be 
made  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  will  resign  the  posts  of  joint  editors,  and  their  places 
will  be  taken  by  one  editor,  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke. 

The  oldest  paper  in  Sussex,  The  Sussex  Advertiser,  established 
1745,  has  just  changed  hands,  Mr.  Wolff  having  disposed  of  it,  and 
also  his  large  printing  business,  to  a  small  syndicate.  Mr.  Wellsman 
(C.  Mitchell  &  Co.)  arranged  the  transfer. 


Action  Against  a  Bank. — On  the  8th  inst.,  the  Recorder  (Sir  J. 
Chambers,  Q.C.)  had  before  him  the  case  of  Gray  v.  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Ilank.  The  case  was  under  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  jurisdiction, 
but  for  convenience  was  heard  in  the  judge’s  parlour  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Considerable  litigation  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  case.  The 
plaintiff,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gray,  a  printer  and  stationer  in  the  city,  sued 
the  defendant  bank  to  recover  £1,715,  being  the  amount  of  hip  charges 
for  printing  and  engraving  cheques,  notes,  and  other  requisites  for 
bank  business.  When  the  action  was  tried  the  defendants  raised, 
among  other  pleas,  a  counter-claim  for  certain  amounts  which  they 
alleged  they  had  overpaid  the  plaintiff  for  the  past  twenty  years,  which 
was  the  period  during  which  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  bank.  They 
did  not  dispute  that  the  goods  had  been  ordered  and  delivered,  or  that 
the  work  had  been  executed  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  and  satisfactory 
manner  ;  but  they  still  alleged  that  the  charges  were  too  high.  The 
Recorder  told  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed,  subject  to  a  reference,  so  that  the  charges  could  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  defendants  could  not  set  up  their  counter-claim,  because 
it  was  barred  by  the  receipts  which  had  been  given.  Judgment  was 
accordingly  entered  in  this  way  against  it.  The  defendants  appealed 
to  the  High  Court,  but  the  appeal  was  abandoned,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
costs  allowed.  The  case  now  came  on  by  way  of  an  application  by 
Mr.  Glyn,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  to  strike  out  their  counter-claim, 
and  to  allow  them  to  pay  a  certain  sum  into  court,  which  they  said  was 
the  proper  amount,  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff.  This,  it  was  contended, 
would  relieve  the  defendants  of  having  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  costs 
of  the  reference.  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  characterised 
the  application  as  one  which  had  never  been  made  before.  The  defen¬ 
dants  were  too  late  now  to  make  any  such  application.  They  had 
been  defeated  all  along  the  line,  and  now  they  sought  to  bring  in  a 
fresh  defence.  After  some  further  argument,  it  was  decided  that  the 
defendants  were  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  costs  which  had  been 
incurred  up  to  date,  including  the  costs  of  the  motion  in  any  event, 
and  that  the  defendants  should  have  liberty  to  pay  a  certain  sum  into 
court,  and  if  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  exceeded  that  sum,  then  the 
defendants  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  reference. 
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We  note  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Scottish 
Leader  since  Mr.  Hanson  resigned. 

The  post  of  musical  critic  to  the  Times,  vacant  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hueffer,  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  F.  Maitland. 

Mr.  Walter  Haddon,  of  the  firm  of  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  3  &  4, 
Bouverie-street,  E.C.,  was  elected,  at  a  recent  ballot,  as  a  director  of 
the  Booksellers’  Provident  Institution. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PIeath  has  been  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon,  &  Co.  (Limited),  69,  Fleet-street, 
E.C,,  in  succession  to  Mr.  P.  Bacon,  who  retires,  owing  to  ill-health. 

- - 

anb  Companfee. 

WE  give  particulars  of  twelve  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total  capital 
IS  ;£,433,2oo.  This  compares  with  nine  companies  and 
;^i46,ioo  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  brings  the  total 
so  far  recorded  this  year  to  fifty-two  companies  and 
_;^i,o78,762  capital  compared  with  sixty- five  companies 
and  ;^i,o72,2oo  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

Hansard  Publishing  Union  Company  (Limited).  —  This 
company  was  registered  on  the  5th  inst.  with  a  capital  of  ;^375,ooo, 
in  ;£^i o  shares,  to  amalgamate  and  carry  on  the  business  of  Macrae, 
Curtice,  &  Co.  (Limited),  Clement  Smith  &  Co.  (Limited),  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  Messrs.  E.  Vanoni  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Hy.  Vickers 
respectively.  The  subscribers  who  have  each  taken  one  share  are 
*  H.  J.  Manning,  barrister,  Watford,  Herts  ;  *  Horatio  Bottomley, 
newspaper  proprietor,  43,  Carlisle-mansions,  S.W.  ;  *  A.  P.  Sinnett, 
7,  Ladbroke-gardens,  W.  ;  *  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  M.P.,  Sitting- 
bourne  ;  *  Sir  H.  A.  Isaacs,  St.  George’s-house,  Eastcheap  ;  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  publisher,  i.  Paternoster-square;  *  Coleridge  J.  Kennard, 
banker,  52,  Threadneedle-street.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to 
be  more  than  eight  ;  qualification,  ;^i,ooo  in  shares;  the  subscribers 
are  the  first  ;  remuneration,  ;^2,oco  per  annum  to  be  divided. 

Great  Britain  Co-operative  and  Industrial  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company  (Limited).  —  This  company  was 
registered  on  the  19th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  ;^25,ooo,  in  £\  shares, 
to  acquire,  print,  and  publish  a  newspaper  entitled  Great  Britain  and 
YoungEngta7id  Times.  The  County  Coimcils  Herald  and  Commomvealth 
Guai-dian.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  up  one  share,  are  : — 
W.  Briern,  publisher,  ii.  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street;  R.  W. 
Briern,  publisher,  ii.  Red  I.ion-court,  Fleet-street  ;  W.  F. 
Cleveland,  19,  Flopton-road,  Streatham  ;  PL  C.  Emmot,  journalist, 
109,  Aldersgale-street  ;  A.  C.  Humphreys,  journalist,  ii,  Barclay- 
road,  Fulham;  W.  Plummer,  printer,  &c.,  26,  Effie-road,  Eulham; 
W.  R.  Whitley,  publisher,  41,  Plans-place,  S.W.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the 
subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first,  qualification  for  subsequent 
directors  500  shares  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  appoint 
remuneration. 

Cartwright  &  Rattray  (Limited).  —  This  company  was 
registered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^io,ooo,  in  £\o 
shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  printers,  si  ationers,  bookbinders, 
&c.,  carried  on  by  the  above-named  firm  at  Caxton  Works,  Hyde,  and 
at  28,  Brown-street,  Manchester.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  up  one  share,  are  : — ^J.  T.  Cartwright,  printer,  Hyde  ;  G.  A. 
Rattray,  engraver,  Manchester;  F.  W.  Ewen,  jun.,  merchant,  ii, 
Piccadilly,  Manchester  ;  W.  J.  Sutcliffe,  cement  manufacturer, 
Godley,  Manchester ;  T.  Slater,  cashier,  Hyde  ;  T.  W.  Dixon,  hat 
manufacturer,  Denton,  Manchester  ;  J.  Deakin,  printer’s  foreman, 
Hyde.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five ;  qualification  twenty-five  shares.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Cartwright 
and  G.  A.  Rattray  are  appointed  managing  directors. 

Illustrated  Medical  News  Company  (Limited).  —  This 
company  was  registered  on  the  20th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^6,000,  in 
£^1,  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers, 
and  publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  up  one  share, 
are  : — *R.  J.  Price,  barrister,  104,  Sloane-street ;  *W.  Bruce  Clarke, 
physician,  46,  Harley-street  ;  *T.  C.  Fox,  physician,  14,  Flarley-street  ; 
*W.  B.  Myers,  C.E.,  75,  Avenue-road,  N.W.  ;  J.  R.  Gill,  “Waver- 
tree,”  Clapham-park ;  H.  Percy  Dunn,  surgeon,  ii,  Nottingham-place ; 
Robert  Le  Brasseur,  solicitor,  I2,  New'-court,  Lincoln’s-inn.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
qualification,  ten  shares  or  ^1^50  stock  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine 
remuneration. 


Lennox  Publishing  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,1^5,000,  in  ;i^i  shares,  to 
acquire  from  Allison  Bell  Lennox  the  sole  right  to  use  a  process 
called  “  Photopane,”  for  the  reproduction  of  pictures,  prints,  photo¬ 
graph  and  other  works  of  art.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are: — A.  Ranking,  merchant,  21,  Mincing-lane;  A.  D. 
Edward,  photographic  printer,  846,  Old  Kent-road  ;  H.  J.  Newell, 
clerk,  Sudbury,  N.W.  ;  D.  Hawes,  clerk,  95,  Mansfield-road,  N.W.  ; 
E.  T.  Collis,  clerk,  70,  Cloudesley-road,  N.  ;  A.  M.  C.  Linsay,  clerk, 
38,  Clifton -gardens,  W.  ;  G.  A.  Thompson,  clerk,  9,  The  Croft, (Valley- 
road,  Streatham.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  directors. 

“Answers”  Company  (Limited). — This  company  w-as  registered 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ,^3,000,  in  ;^5  shares,  to  take  over 
the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  publishers,  and  sta¬ 
tioners,  carried  on  at  26,  Paternoster-square,  under  style  of  Carr  & 
Co.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — *Captain 
A.  S.  Beaumont,  i.  Crescent-road,  South  Norwood-park  ;  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  i.  Crescent-road,  South  Norwood-park  ;  *  A.  C.  Flarms- 
worth,  31,  Pandora-road,  West  Flampstead  ;  Mrs.  Harmsworth,  31, 
Pandora-road,  West  Hampstead  ;  *  W.  D.  Carr,  Underhill-road, 
Lordship-lane,  S.  PL  ;  Mrs.  Carr,  Undcrhill-road,  Lordship-lane,  S.E.  ; 
*  E.  Markwick,  barrister,  3,  Elm-court,  Temple  ;  Miss  A.  R. 
Bowley,  159,  High-street,  West  Norwood.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven ;  the  first 
being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  qualification,  ;^ioo  in 
shares  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Wolverhampton  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  company 
of  the  businesses  of  bill-posters,  earned  on  by  Mr.  John  Morris  (trading 
as  Morris  &  Co.),  and  by  Messrs.  Mills  &  Sons,  respectively,  at 
Wolverhampton.  It  was  registered  on  the  7th  Bfi-)  with  a  capital  of 
;^3,ooo,  in  shares.  The  first  directors  are  Messrs.  John  Morris, 
T.  H.  Mills,  G.  Bolter,  and  L.  Eletcher.  Registered  office,  63,  Berry- 
street,  Wolverhampton. 

National  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  12th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ,^2, 000,  in  ^,^1  shares, 
to  take  over  a  business  called  The  National  Publishing  Company.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — J.  Plummer,  book¬ 
seller,  52  Theobald’s-road,  W.C.  ;  W.  H.  Guest,  bookseller,  77  and 
78,  Red  Lion-street,  W.C. ;  E.  A.  Jones,  newsagent,  9,  Little  Queen- 
street,  W.C.  ;  W.  J.  Pitt,  bookseller,  30,  Newcastle-street,  W.C.  ; 
J.  C.  Hunt,  newsagent,  78,  Drury-lane  ;  G.  Connor,  newsagent,  13, 
Broad-court,  Long-acre ;  R.  McGuire,  clerk,  52,  Pellerin-road,  Stoke 
Newington.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“  Puck  ”  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  ot 
£2,000,  in  £i  shares,  to  acquire  from  the  Empire  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  (Limited),  the  illustrated  newspaper  called  Puck. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are : — Karl  Klietsch, 
artist,  31,  Canonbury-park  North;  Mrs.  Klietsch,  31,  Canonbury- 
park  North ;  W.  L.  J.  Ellis,  solicitor,  30,  Bedford-row ;  G.  N. 
Souratty,  colonial  broker,  38,  Fenchurch-street ;  W.  Beatty  Kingston, 
author,  53,  Finchley  New-road  ;  A.  Lister,  shorthand  writer,  10, 
Mayfield- road,  Dalston  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Kingston,  53,  Finchley  New- 
road.  Mr.  M.  Newton  Nathan,  of  159,  Maida-vale,  is  appointed 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Max  Von  Zedlitz,  of  48,  Finchley  New-road, 
managing  director.  Registered  office,  4,  Adelaide-street,  Strand. 

London  Weekly  Telegraph  Company  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £i 
shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and 
publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  with  one  exception  taken  one 
share,  are: — G.  Child,  seed  merchant,  Pistova-road,  Balham,  S.W.  ; 
De  la  Montagnie  Moore,  Farquhar-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  ; 
J.  Biddle,  wine  merchant,  44,  Clapham-park-road,  S.W.  ;  A.  C. 
Hartley,  merchant,  two  shares,  21,  Medina-villas,  West  Brighton; 
W.  L.  Cox,  merchant,  16,  Rylett-road,  Shepherd’s-bush,  W.  ; 
S.  Grose, merchant,  57,  Senegal-road,  South  Bermondsey  ;  A.  Hogan, 
ship  agent,  54,  Hampton-road,  Forest-gate.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 

“  Educational  World  ”  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £500,  in  shares, 
to  take  over  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  stationers,  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Carr  &  Co. ,  at  26, 
Paternoster-square.  The  objects  of  this  company  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Answers  company  above  referred  to ;  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  also  the  same. 

Bexhill  Newspaper  and  Printing  Company  (Limited). — 

This  company  was  registered  on  the  28th  ult.,  jvith  a  capital  of 
£700,  in  £i  shares,  to  acquire  the  Bexhill-on-Sea  Chronicle,  and  the 
printing  business  in  connection  therewith,  carried  on  by  W.  H. 
Sanders.  Registered  office,  London  House,  Windsor-road,  Bexhill. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  Crescens,  Robinson,  &  Co. 
(Limited),  held  on  March  29,  it  was  resolved  that  a  dividend  of  los. 
per  share  be  paid,  making  1 5s.  per  share  for  the  year,  or  7 J  per  cent, 
per  annum. 
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[  Tke  figure  folloivmg  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  madei] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — February,  1889. 

3,381. — Clark,  A.  M.  A  communication  from  H.  H.  Harrison,  of  the 
United  States.  Improvements  in  rotary  hectographic  and  other 
copying  or  printing  machines.  25. 

3,414. — Howden,  J.  S.,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  or  appertaining 
to  guillotine  cutting-machines,  and  the  like.  26. 

March. 

3,692. — Kustermann,  F.  H.,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  type¬ 
founding  machines.  2. 

3,788. — Hall,  J. ,  London.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  type¬ 
writers.  4. 

3,981. — Wise,  B.,  and  Hamilton,  H.,  London.  Improvements  in  or 
connected  with  moulds  or  appliances  for  casting  types.  7. 

4,098. — Lindsay,  J.  C.,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  use 
in  producing  series  of  letters,  figures,  and  signs  upon  paper  or 
other  material.  8. 

4,132. — Gush,  J.  A.  D.,  Bristol.  An  improved  type-writing  machine. 

9- 

4,343. — Conant,  L.,  London.  Improvements  relating  to  feed-gauges 
for  printing-presses.  12. 

4,409.— Gill,  L.  U.,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  guil¬ 
lotine  paper-cutting  machines.  13. 

4,421. — Phillips,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  numbering  and 
paging  machines.  13. 

4,459. — Collis,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  feeding  apparatus  as 
applicable  to  printing  and  other  machines  ;  also  apparatus  for  the 
fixing  and  holding  printing,  branding,  or  type  plates  to  cylinder 
or  bed  of  machine.  14. 

4.461. — Johnston,  T.  R.,  London.  Improvements  in  means  or  ap¬ 
paratus  for  feeding  single  sheets  of  paper  to  lithographic  printing- 
machines,  part  of  which  improvements  is  also  applicable  to 
separating  sheets  of  paper  from  a  pile  or  piles  for  other  purposes. 

14. 

4.462.  — ^Johnston,  T.  R.,  London.  Improvements  connected  with 
stones  for  lithographic  purposes.  14. 

4.463.  — Rankin,  H.,  and  Townsend,  IL,  London.  Improvements  in 
and  relating  to  printing-machines.  14. 

4,481. — Braiir.ig,  J.,  London.  A  new  or  improved  type-dressing 
machine.  14. 

4,492. — Edwards,  E.  A  communication  from  G.  Heinsius,  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Improvements  in  lithographic  presses.  14. 

4,538. — Budd,  J.,  London.  An  improvement  in  printing  and  trans¬ 
ferring  machines.  15. 

4,732. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  H.  E.  Tileston,  of  the 
United  States.  Improvements  in  type-writing  machines.  18. 

4,820. — Westcott,  J.,  London.  Improvements  in  printing  machinery. 

^9- 

4,997. — Rhodes,  C.,  London.  Printing  music  and  other  matter  from 
type  by  means  of  keys.  22. 

5,002. — Boult,  A.  J.  A  communication  from  C.  Spiro,  of  the  United 
States.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  22. 

5,125. — Caldwell,  W.  H.,  London.  Improvements  in  and  connected 
with  the  sizing  of  paper.  25. 

5.135.  — Fitch,  E.,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  25. 

5.136.  — Yost,  G.  W.  N.,  London.  Improvements  in  type-writing 
machines.  26. 

5,172. — Lake,  H.  II.  A  communication  from  H.  H.  Unz,  of  the 
United  States.  Improvements  in  type- writers.  26. 

5,418. — Wise,  W.  L.  A  communication  from  J.  M.  Badon,  of 
Belgium.  Transparent  printed  paper  having  the  appearance  of 
stained  glass,  and  means  or  appliances  for  its  manufacture.  29. 

5.464.  — Howden,  J.  S.,  Liverpool.  For  an  invention  for  quickly 
attaching  to  inking  or  ink-distribution  rollers  of  printing-ma¬ 
chines,  for  preventing  the  undue  jolting  of  such  rollers  when  in 
action,  and  for  other  purposes  to  which  it  may  prove  applicable.  30. 


Newman. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Newman,  the  well-known  and  respected  printers’  auctioneer  and  valuer, 
of  102,  London-wall,  E.C.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  iith  ult. 

Pollard. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Pollard,  one  of  the  oldest  reporters  in  London.  He  was  for  some 
time  senior  reporter  on  the  Liverpool  Courier.  On  the  starting  of  the 
Northern  Daily  Times,  the  first  daily  paper  published  out  of  London, 
the  deceased  accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff ;  amongst  his 
colleagues  being  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  the  now  celebrated  his¬ 
torian  and  novelist.  Subsequently  Mr.  Pollard  came  to  London,  and 
contributed  to  the  Builder  and  other  technical  papers.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  the  deceased  was  72  years.  He  was  interred  on  the  i6th 
ult.  at  the  parish  church.  Tooting. 

Ross. — Mr.  John  Ross,  printer  and  stationer,  died  suddenly  at  his 
residence  in  Cox-street,  Coventry,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  aged  58.  Mr.  Ross 
was  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  anti-vicar’s  rate  agitation  in 
Holy  Trinity  parish  some  years  ago,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
books,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  shop  window,  seized  for  non-payment 
of  the  rate. 
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Coj)tC0  of 

^  T  is  surely  time  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of 
demoralising  posters  on  hoardings.  During 
the  last  month  we  have  been  confronted  at 
every  turn  by  a  large  poster  depicting  two 
men  in  fighting  attitude,  while  another, 
advertising  a  sporting  paper,  shows  a  prize 
fight  in  full  action.  The  influence  of  such 
pictures  is  most  injurious  to  the  boys  and  young  men  who  see 
them,  as  it  tends  to  familiarise  them  with  violence  of  the  most 
degrading  and  disgusting  character.  There  can  surely  be 
nothing  much  worse  than  prize-fighting  for  fostering  brutality, 
and,  unhappily,  ruffianism  is  so  rife  among  our  lower  classes 
that  it  needs  no  new  incentive.  Prize-fighting,  drinking,  and 
brutality  go  hand-in-hand,  and  therefore  every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  discountenance  and  discourage  the  evil.  We 
hope  the  Bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
dealing  with  indecent  advertisements,  may  do  something  in 
the  direction  putting  of  down  such  posters  as  those  referred  to 
above. 

+  + 


In  connection  with  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation,  Mr.  C. 
Duff  has  been  selected  for  the  William  Petter  memorial  pension 
of  £16.  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Mr.  Duff  in  years  gone  by  was  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Petter,  who  died  in  affluent  circumstances.  Another  recipient 
of  Mr.  Petter’s  bounty  was  Mrs.  King,  widow  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  once  familiar  initials  “A.  K.  H.  B.,”  which  are  the 
iterary  style  and  title  of  the  Scotch  clergyman  who  wrote  the 
once  popular  “  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,”  are  seldom 
seen  now  in  the  magazines.  But  we  are  glad  to  see,  in  this 
month’s  Longman's  Magazme,  an  article  over  the  old  signature. 
It  is  on  the  congenial  subject  of  “  Taking  in  Sail,”  and  is 
written  in  the  same  pleasant,  gossipy,  soberly  vivacious,  and 


sagely  sententious  style  as  of  yore,  when  the  Rev.  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd’s  essays — in  Fi'azer^  was  it  not  ? — and  a  periodical  volume 
of  the  “  Country  Parson  ”  series  were  looked  forward  to  among 
litevary  cognoscenti  a.nd  cultured  readers  generally  with  so  much 
interest,  and  read  with  so  much  pleasure.  “  On  Taking  in  Sail” 
is  about  the  warnings  which  come  to  every  man  of  thought 
and  action  as  his  years  lengthen,  telling  him  it  is  necessary  to 
curtail  his  hours  of  labour  and  abate  his  ardour  for  the  cause  for 
which  he  may  be  fighting  with  pen  or  tongue.  “A.  K.  H.  B.  ” 
shows  how  wise  are  they  who  give  due  heed  to  these  warnings, 
and  how  foolish  they  who  disregard  them.  It  is  not  everybody, 
however,  who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  please  himself  about 
“taking  in  sail”;  but  it  is  evident,  judging  by  his  rare  recent 
appearances,  that  the  “  Country  Parson  ”  himself  has  been 
practising  his  own  mature-age  preaching.  But  his  pen  is  still 
vigorous,  almost  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

•4.  4.  4. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
for  the  March  quarter  of  1889  shows  the  following  figures  : — 
Balance  brought  forward,  192. 3s.  5d.  ;  income,  £3,499-  9^-  ! 

total,  .£3,691.  I2S.  6d.  Expenditure,  £2,473.  6s.  iid.  ;  balance 
carried  forward,  £1,218.  5s.  yd.  Unemployed  relief  absorbed 
£842.  ns.  6d.,  to  606  recipients  in  1,784  reliefs  ;  superannuation 
allowances  were  £285  ;  emigration  grants,  £30 ;  funeral  aid, 
£389.  13s.  4d.  ;  law  charges  and  strike  pay  amount  to 
£58.  i8s.  8d.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to 
£23,718.  5s.  yd.,  being  an  increase  on  the  quarter  of 
£1,026.  2s.  2d.  The  number  of  members  is  7,450.  Four 
annuitants  have  died  during  the  quarter  ;  twenty-two  other 
members  have  died,  and  five  members  have  emigrated.  The 
unemployed  relief  is  a  little  less  than  at  the  corresponding- 
period  of  1888. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  e.xlraordinary  discrepancies  between  printing  estimates 
has  often  been  alluded  to,  but  the  following  is  as  remarkable 
as  anything  we  have  seen.  The  Camberwell  vestry  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Morrish  for  the  execution  of 
printing  work.  The  contract  price  is  £229.  15s.  yd.  Four 
other  firms  tendered,  the  highest  tender  bearing  the 
extraordinary  quotation  of  £693.  4s.  9d.,  an  increase  of  more 
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than  200  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  tender.  Who  is  in  the  wrong? 
Are  Messrs.  Morrish  working  for  nothing,  or  was  the  firm 
tendering  the  highest  sum  desirous  of  getting  rich  quickly  ? 
We  leave  the  solution  to  our  readers. 

^ 

Iris  stated  that  the  five  central  American  States  have  formed 
a  union,  agreeing  to  settle  all  their  differences  l^y  arbitration, 
the  governments  selected  as  arbitrators  being  named  in  the 
compact.  Such  a  plan  of  consolidation,  without  affecting  the 
autonomy  of  the  several  States,  is  intended  to  preserve  peace, 
and,  if  faithfully  adhered  to,  will  be  important  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  in  the  development  of 
their  trade.  It  may  be  that  the  same  States  will  unite  in  the 
formation  of  a  general  government,  steps  having  been  taken  in 
that  direction.  The  one  thing  needful  for  Spanish-American 
countries  is  lasting,  permanent  peace,  which  includes  exemption 
from  domestic  revolutions.  Given  this,  with  education  and  the 
wider  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  internal  improvements,  which 
shall  afford  facile  communication  with  the  outer  world,  there  is 
nothing  to  mar  the  prospect  of  their  development  in  wealth, 
arts,  and  sciences. 

4*  +  ❖ 

The  Civilian  announces  that  the  Government  have  just 
completed  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  under 
which,  on  the  basis  of  a  rene  wal  of  their  contracts  for  a  limited 
period,  the  contractors  not  only  surrender  a  sum  of  ^100,000 
of  profit,  but  also  so  reduce  their  prices  as  to  lead  to  a  sav  ing 
to  the  Imperial  and  Indian  exchequers  of  as  much  as  ^60,000 
a  year  in  respect  of  the  manufacture  of  postal  stationery  and 
Indian  judicial  stamps.  Asa  corollary  to  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Raikes  has  decided  upon 
making  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  postcards  to  the 
publ'C. 

+  •{.  + 


The  National  Home  Reading  Circles  Union,  which  was 
inaugurated  lately,  may  develop  into  the  missing  link  which 
shall  complete  the  moral  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  teaches 
every  child  hoiv  to  read  ;  the  cheap  press  gives  him  the  'wherc- 
ivithal  to  read  ;  but  there  is  no  agency  as  yet  for  teaching  him 
what  to  read  and  why.  Reading  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
according  as  the  reader  reads  good  books  or  bad,  and  reads 
them  well  or  ill.  If  the  new  organisation  can  ensure  a  wise 
choice  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  the  greatest  agency  for  good 
that  our  generation  has  seen. 

•f  •4* 

The  returns  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  present  satis¬ 
factory  features  as  regards  books  and  stationery,  but  there 
is  a  falling-off  in  the  export  of  paper.  Books  are  higher  than  last 
year  by  ^i6,ooo  for  the  month,  and  ;£38,6oo  for  the  four  months. 
Stationery  shows  an  increase  of  ^8,400  for  the  month,  and 
^23000  for  the  four  months.  Paper  is  less  by  5,800  cwt.  for 
tlie  month,  but  the  reduction  for  the  four  months  is  only  2,650 
cwt.  The  value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ^2,250  more  for  the 
month,  and  ^19,300  for  the  four  months.  Imports  of  paper 
are  less  by  39,500  cwt.  in  weight  and  ;£i5,2oo  in  value  ;  but  the 
increase  on  the  year  so  far  is  58,700  cw't.  and  ^^43,000  in  value. 

+  •{•  •}• 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


April  .  1889 

,,  .  1888 

.  1887 

Jan  to  April  .  1889 

,,  188S 

>>  1887 


cwt. 

.  I2,Si2  ... 

...  112,427 

96,355 

.  9,830  ... 

...  85,417 

.  44,765  ■■■ 

...  386,434 

.  39,635 

•••  347,799 

.  36,244  ... 

...  319,227 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

April  .  1889  74,788 

,,  .  1 888  .  66,348 

.  1887  59,709 

Jan,  to  April  .  1889  287,413 

■  ,  188S  264,427 

>>  .  JSS/  . . ,  . . .  236,384 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  four  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887, 

£ 

Germany  . 

...  23,778 

...  20,713 

France  . 

...  11,409 

...  13,366 

United  States . 

.  25,037 

...  23.797 

...  20,673 

British  East  Indies 

.  37,721 

...  37,680 

...  34,272 

Australasia . 

...  57,112 

•••  42,735 

British  North  America...  5»9'’S 

•••  9,539 

9,703 

Other  countries . 

.  125,165 

...  101,112 

...  94,922 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

April  . 

1889  . 

cwt. 

75,834 

..  139,648 

1888  . 

Jan.  to  April  . 

1887  . 

56,403  ••• 

..  106,852 

1889  . 

340,182  ... 

..  603,446 

>  >  . 

1888  . 

342,832  ... 

584,139 

•)  ...... 

1887  . 

253,764  ••• 

..  467,817 

I.MPORTS  OF  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


April  .  1889 

. .  1888 

. . 1887 

Jan.  to  April  .  1889 


1888 

1887 


cwt. 

144,714  ••• 

•••  136,775 

184,238  ... 

..  151,988 

132,390  ... 

...  119,530 

602,485  ... 

534,590 

543,796  ... 

...  491,591 

532,950  ... 

...  488,413 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  McCoy,  editor  of  the  Indian  Witness, 
“India  (says  Mr.  Dyer’s  Banner  of  Asia)  has  lost  one  of  its 
warmest  and  ablest  advocates  of  national  righteousness.  He 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  Governmental  traffics  in  intoxicating 
liquor,  opium,  and  impurity.  But  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
Dr.  McCoy,  we  rejoice  that  his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  India?i  Witness  is  a  man  of  like  spirit — the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Stuntz,  of  Bombay.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Stuntz  is  one  of  the 
hon.  secretaries  of  the  Gospel  Purity  Council  for  India  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  moral 
questions.” 


The  Lithographers’  Emblem. 


Messrs,  blades,  east,  &  blades  have  just 

executed  a  very  fine  piece  of  lithography  for  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  an  emblem  for  the  society,  and 
shows  the  development  of  lithography  from  its  first  humble' 
beginnings  until  now.  A  portrait  of  Senefelder  is  placed 
at  the  top,  and  grouped  around  the  margin  are  pictures  of 
interest.  One  shows  the  original  wooden  press  of  Sene¬ 
felder  which  took  an  impression  by  means  of  a  rude 
scraper  and  lever,  while  others  show  the  various  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  press  until  we  come  to  the  splendid  modern 
steam-machine  (one  of  Messrs.  G.  Mann  &  Sons’  being 
shown).  The  centre  of  the  sheet  is  occupied  by  the  litho¬ 
graphers’  coat-ofarms,  with  the  motto,  “Saxa  loquunter,” 
or  “  The  Stones  Speak.”  At  the  bottom  corners  are  two 
large  figures  representing  the  genius  of  lithography  (a 
lovely  nymph)  and  a  workman  with  tools  in  hand. 
Messrs.  Blades  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
production  of  this  striking  diploma,  and  the  members  of 
the  society  should  be  proud  to  possess  such  a  good 
specimen  of  their  art. 


Peculiarities  of  Handwriting. — D.  T.  Ames,  publisher  of  the 
Penman's  Journal,  and  well  known  as  an  expert  in  chirography,  lately 
gave  a  lecture  in  Cleveland  on  the  peculiarities  of  handwriting  and  the 
methods  of  determining  forgeries.  He  demonstrated  how  impossible 
it  is  for  a  forger,  however  expert,  to  make  a  false  signature  possessing 
the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  handwriting.  Individuality  is  marked 
in  every  person’s  signature,  something  which  some  people  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon,  inasmuch  as  this  characteristic  appears  to 
be  otherwise  lacking,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  exiit  in  a 
I  col  .airless  or  negative  personality. 
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Preservation  of  Transfers. 

II. — Indefinite  Reproduction  of  Autography. 

M  LACAN,  lithographer  of  Figeac,  remarked,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  Parisian  confreres, 
that  three  fourths  of  the  lithographic  work  executed  in  the 
provinces  is  derived  from  towns  whose  requirements  are 
mainly  confined  to  writing.  In  these  small  places  the 
numbers  printed  are  short.  They  vary  from  400  to  500, 
but  rarely  exceed  1,000.  Six  months  afterwards  this 
stock  being  exhausted,  customers  will  probably  repeat  the 
order  for  a  similar  quantity. 

To  preserve  the  composition  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  a  great  expense  to  the  printer;  therefore  M.  Lacan 
resolved  to  seek  a  means  of  preserving  the  transfers  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two. 

In  the  absence  of  any  well-known  means,  M.  Lacan 
made  experiments  with  transfers  which  are  not  without  value ; 
and  small  lithographers  may  probably  profit  by  following  his 
method. 

Composition  of  the  Ink. — 60  grammes  of  lithographic 
ink;  60  grammes  of  autographic  ink;  and  75  grammes  of 
weak  varnish.  The  autographic  ink  is  used  to  prevent 
carbonisation,  the  varnish  taking  the  place  of  the  water  used 
to  dilute  both  lithographic  and  autographic  inks.  If  these 
two  inks,  diluted  with  water,  resist  acidulation  separately, 
they  support  it  much  better  when  boiled  with  the  varnish. 

Manufacture. — The  inks  should  be  put  into  a  gla/ed 
earthen  vessel.  When  melted  add  the  varnish,  and  heat 
until  the  whole  is  incorporated,  but  still  sufficiently  liquid. 
Pour  on  a  stone,  and  the  composition  will  harden.  When 
required  for  use,  grind  with  a  mullet,  very  carefully  and  in 
small  quantities.  Both  strength  and  patience  are  necessary 
to  reduce  it  to  the  necessary  fineness.  The  grinding 
renders  it  sufficiently  soft  to  spread  on  the  roller.  Ink 
slowly  and  carefully.  Clear  black  proofs  transfer  well,  and 
resist  slight  acidulation. 

Acidulation. — The  acid  used  should  be  such  that  a 
drop  put  on  the  stone  will  cause  bubbles  and  give  off  the 
carbonic  acid  four  seconds  afterwards,  counting  mentally, 
one,  two,  three,  four. 

Advantages  of  this  Ink. — Transferers  have  doubtless 
remarked  that  clearer  proofs  are  obtained  from  a  firm  ink  ; 
that  the  transfer  resists  pressure  better ;  that  the  stone  is 
sufficiently  charged  with  ink  to  support  the  acidulation. 
Moreover  the  inking  furnishes  the  traits  transferred  with  a 
substance  which  is  absorbed  by  the  stone. 

After  the  first  inking  comes  the  gumming,  when  the  stone 
is  left  to  dry ;  this  interval  being  necessary  to  allow  the 
resulting  fatty  body  to  penetrate  the  stone. 

This  ink  is  excellent  ;  for  it  is  made  of  both  lithographic 
and  autographic  inks,  the  water  being  replaced  by  thin 
varnish.  Should  it  appear  too  firm,  a  little  varnish  may  be 
added ;  but  care  is  necessary,  for  notwithstanding  its  ap¬ 
parent  firmness,  it  may  not  really  be  too  firm.  It  will  be 
of  the  right  consistency  if  it  spreads  with  difficulty  when 
commencing  to  ink  the  roller. 

Transferring. — The  wetter  the  paper  before  being 
removed  from  the  stone  the  fewer  the  traces  remaining  on 
this  paper,  and  the  better  will  the  stone  be  charged.  Should 
autographic  paper  be  wanting,  it  may  be  replaced  by 
ordinary  paper  treated  with  a  coating  of  gum  arabic.  This 
jireparation  requires  that  the  stone  be  very  dry  before  pull¬ 
ing  the  proof  for  transfer. 

The  amalgam  is  a  compound  of  wax,  soap,  and  fat,  and 
is  perfectly  analogous  with  other  transfer  inks.  This  ink 
has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success  by  Parisian  printers. 
Indefinite  Reproduction  of  Autography. — Take 


paper  prepared  with  gelatine  or  albumen,  or  a  mixture  of 
two  substances,  similar  to  photographic  paper. 

Trace  the  writing  or  drawing  with  a  solution  of  chrome- 
alum  combined  with  a  colouring  substance  dissolved  in 
water.  IVhen  dry,  the  ink  and  covering  of  the  paper  form 
an  indissoluble  combination. 

To  transfer  the  writing  to  stone  or  zinc,  cover  it  with  a 
thin  layer  of  black ;  then  plunge  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
water.  Shortly  afterwards  the  black  detaches  wherever 
there  is  no  writing,  and  may  be  completely  removed  with 
a  soft  sponge,  but  the  ink  will  adhere  to  the  writing. 

The  writing  thus  prepared  is  placed  on  the  stone  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  strongpressure.  The  black  retained  by  the  writing 
is  thus  transferred  to  the  stone;  but  the  original  will  remain, 
may  be  again  used  by  repeating  the  same  operation,  and 
will  give  good  transfers  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

This  process  was  discovered  by  M.  Martens. 


Transfer  Relief  on  Hard  Papers. 

.\RD,  wrinkled,  or  unglazed  papers  are  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  both  litho¬ 
graphic  and  letterpress  printers.  In  the 
case  of  transfers,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  better  the  relief,  the  clearer  and  finer 
will  be  the  impression. 

Mindful  of  this  principle,  every  printer 
has  in  reserve  some  special  method  of  obtaining  the  relief 
in  question.  One  of  these  consists  in  powdering,  with  talc 
immediately  after  inking,  as  this  permits  of  strong  acidu¬ 
lation  ;  another  in  replacing  the  talc  with  bitumen,  which 
is  not  sensitive  to  acids  ;  a  third  in  the  use  of  resin. 
These  resources,  which  suffice  with  glazed  or  rolled  paper, 
are  far  from  doing  so  in  the  case  of  hard  papers. 

The  following  method  will,  however,  be  found  excellent, 
and  whoever  puts  it  into  practice  will  not  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  result,  but  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  impression 
obtained  on  any  kind  of  paper. 

When  the  transfer  has  been  well  inked,  powder  with 
excessively  fine  resin,  taking  care  that  the  writing  or  the 
drawing  constituting  the  transfer  be  well  covered  over. 
Ink  again,  and  powder  a  second  time.  Before  passing  to 
the  third  operation — for  there  are  three,  and  even  four — 
take  particular  care  to  remove  any  spots  from  the  stone,  at 
the  same  time  cleaning  the  transfer.  When  both  the  stone 
and  the  transfer  are  quite  clean,  the  former  is  prepared  in 
presence  of  a  flame  produced  by  a  few  sheets  of  waste,  or 
a  handful  of  shavings  ;  but  the  heat  reaching  the  stone 
should  not  be  great.  In  melting,  the  resin  becomes  in¬ 
timately  incorporated  with  the  fatty  portions  of  the  black, 
which  thus  constitutes  a  superb  gloss  and  produces  the 
relief.  Allow  to  cool,  and  then  acidulate  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  using  for 
this  purpose  a  fine  sponge. 


In  the  seventeenth  century  a  hook  or  pamplilet  could  not  he  printed 
without  a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  or  the  authorities  of  the  two  universities.  Only  authorised 
printers  were  permitted  to  set  up  printing-presses  in  the  city  of  London. 
Any  one  printing  without  the  necessary  authority  subjected  himself  to 
the  risk  of  being  placed  in  the  pillory  and  whipped  through  the  city. 
Liburn  and  Warton  disregarded  the  foregoing  order,  and  printed  and 
published  libellous  and  seditious  works.  They  refused  to  appear  before 
the  court  where  such  offences  were  tried.  The  authorities  found  them 
guilty,  and  lined  each  man  ;^5O0,  and  ordeicd  them  to  be  whipped  from 
F  leet  Prison  to  the  pillory  at  Westminster.  The  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  Apiil  18,  1638.  Liburn  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
dauntless  cour.age,  and  when  in  the  pillory  he  gave  aw’ay  copies  of  his 
obnoxious  works  to  the  crowd,  and  addressed  them  on  the  tyranny  of 
h’s  persecutors.  He  was  gagged  to  stop  his  speech. 
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Albert  Diirer. 


URER,  whom  Longfellow  has  so 
happily  described  as  the  “Evangelist 
of  Art,”  is  one  of  the  many  fascina¬ 
ting  figures  in  the  story  of  the  great 
Reformation.  Though  neither  a 
preacher  like  Luther,  nor  a  writer  of 
theological  books  like  his  own  gentle 
friend,  Melancthon,  his  influence 
was  neither  small  nor  merely  tem¬ 
porary.  The  loss  of  one  of  his 
minor  works  would  now  be  regarded 
as  a  much  more  severe  calamity  than  that  of  a  discourse  of 
the  great  preacher  or  a  tract  of  the  great  writer.  The 
invective  of  the  one  and  the  incisiveness  of  the  other  have 
become  equally  tame  and  commonplace  with  the  dust  of 
nearly  four  centuries  ;  but  the  works  of  Diirer  possess  a 
value  and  perennial  interest  which  time  cannot  effect,  or 
change  diminish. 

The  situation  and  surroundings  of  Diirer’s  early  life  were 
essentially  those  most  calculated  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
taste  for  art.  Nuremberg  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  characteristic  of  old  German  cities,  but  in 
Diirer’s  time  it  was  the  centre  of  German  art  and  trade — for 
“the  thoroughfare  of  Europe  lay  through  the  Franconian 
plain.”  But  in  addition  to  this,  his  father’s  house  was  next 
to  that  of  the  famous  painter,  Michael  Wolgemuth,  and 
hard  by  were  the  houses  of  the  great  scholar,  Hartmann 
Schedel,  and  Anthony  Koburger  (who  acted  as  Diirer’s 
godfather),  the  great  publisher.  The  elder  Diirer,  a  gold¬ 
smith,  desired  young  Albert  to  follow  the  calling  which  he 
had  himself  pursued  with  considerable  advantage.  An 
apprenticeship  followed,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Diirer’s  taste  was  purely  artistic,  and  in  November,  i486, 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Michael  Wolgemuth.  The 
three  years  having  expired,  he  now  commenced  his  wander- 
jahre — the  years  which  the  German  journeyman  tradesman 
devotes  to  seeing  the  world,  and  gaining  experience  by 
working  in  each  town  entered  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
He  appears  to  have  gone  by  Colmar  and  Strassburg  to  Basle 
and  to  Venice,  and  then  possibly  farther  towards  the  east 
by  Gratz  and  Vienna,  to  see  the  Hungarian  land  of  which 
his  father  was  a  native.  A  few  works  belong  to  this  period. 
By  May,  1494,  the  artist  had  returned  to  his  home,  his 
wanderings  being  prematurely  shortened  by  summons  from 
his  father.  The  object  of  this  was  an  important  one  :  he 
was  to  be  married  to  the  handsome  daughter  of  Hans  Frey. 
Posterity  has  awarded  Diirer’s  wife  the  character  of  a  shrew 
and  a  termagant,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante’s  wife,  the 
charge  rests  upon  extremely  fragmentary  grounds.  That 
she  was  prosaic  and  even  commonplace  is  probable,  and  his 
portrait  of  her  in  an  initial  letter  D  gives  decidedly  this  im¬ 
pression. 

Diirer’s  early  work  was  principally  in  painting  the  large 
altar-pieces  which,  as  a  recent  writer  observes,  “  still  draw 
art  students  to  Dresden  or  Munich  ;  but  these  paintings, 
though  full  of  interest,  give  slight  promise  of  the  master’s 
later  and  truer  work.”  The  publication,  in  1498,  of  a  series 
of  large  woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  wood-engraving.  For 
some  years  Diirer  found  it  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible, 
to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  second 
visit  to  Venice,  in  1506,  that  a  change  for  the  better  took 
place  in  his  affairs. 

Like  most  other  men  who  achieve  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  success,  he  was  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of 


other  men  passing  off  his  work  as  their  own.  In  the  present 
instance  one  Marc  Antonio,  a  Bolognese  engraver,  residing 
at  Venice,  copied  some  woodcuts  of  Diirer,  and  likewise 
forged  his  monogram.  Pie  sought  redress,  and  an  injunc¬ 
tion  was  placed  upon  Antonio,  His  reputation  had  already 
preceded  him,  and  he  received  a  very  cordial  welcome 
from  the  Venetian  artists.  Among  his  acquaintances  was 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He  painted  several  pictures  during  his 
stay  in  Venice,  notably  the  celebrated  “  Feast  of  the  Rose 
Garlands,”  which  occupied  five  months,  and  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  chapel  connected  with  the  Exchange  of  the 
Nuremberg  “  colony.”  Diirer  rarely  surpassed  this  brilliant 
picture,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  of 
which  the  damaged  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Barberini  in  Vienna.  He  writes  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer, 
“  Noch  schelten  sy  es  und  sagen,  es  scy  nit  antigisch  art,  dozu 
sey  es  nit  gilt y  (The  Venetian  painters  abuse  my  style, 
and  say  that  it  is  not  after  the  antique,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  good.)  They  however,  praised  his  beautiful 
colouring. 

Diirer  appears  to  have  thrown  an  extraordinary  vigour 
and  intensity  in  his  delineations  of  the  Passion — a  subject 
to  which  he  recurred  four  times  at  least,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  lesser  studies  and  larger  church  paintings. 
They  have  been  well  described  as  “  severely  grave  and 
intensely  real.”  There  are  no  attempts  at  idealisation  : 
his  soldiers  are  Germans  in  contemporary  dress  ;  the 
Pharisees  wear  the  turbans  of  the  Turk,  and  the  crowd  is 
just  such  as  Diirer  witnessed  many  times  from  his  window. 
The  Christ  of  Diirer  is  not  the  weak  and  amiable  figure  of 
early  art,  but  He  is  “  heroic  in  form  and  expression,  as 
well  as  in  power  of  bearing  agony;  He  is  Strength,  enduring 
pain  for  love  of  men.  In  these  curious  Passion-scenes, 
where  everywhere  pinched  and  wretched  forms  and  faces 
recur  among  the  Pharisees  and  the  crowd,  the  Christ  is 
ever  a  majestic  form.”  The  great  Passion  series  appeared 
in  complete  form  in  15  ii.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
produced  the  remarkable  and  impressive  engraving  of 
“  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil.”  Readers  of 
Ruskin’s  “Modern  Painters”  (iii.  256)  will  recall  the 
words  of  our  great  modern  art  critic  on  this  famous  picture. 
In  the  next  year  he  produced  another  work,  equally  as 
enigmatic,  the  “  Melancholia,”  which  is  perhaps  Diirer’s 
most  popular  work.  “  On  the  right  you  see  a  woman  in 
German  housewife  dress,  but  with  angel  wings,  sitting,  her 
head  resting  heavily  on  her  hand,  and  her  face  dark  with 
solemn  thought.  Round  her  feet  lie  instruments  of  human 
toil — the  saw  and  plane,  a  sphere  and  measuring  rule,  and 
beyond  a  crucible  is  on  the  fire.  Beside  her,  and  on  a 
mill-stone,  which  leans  against  the  base  of  a  column,  a 
little  winged  boy  seems  engaged  in  study.  Against  the 
column  hang  a  balance,  a  bell,  an  hour-glass,  and  a 
quadrant  table  of  figures.  In  the  distance,  and  far  off,  the 
sea  lies  still  as  a  lake  of  glass  around  the  wooded  shores. 
The  sky  flames  with  a  comet — portent  of  fear ;  but  above 
is  a  rainbow.”  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  speculating  as  to  what  thoughts  were  in  the  artist’s 
head  when  the  subject  of  this  picture  floated  before  his 
mind’s  eye. 

Diirer’s  tour  to  the  Netherlands  in  1520  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  best  known  episodes  in  his  career,  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  left  us  a  diary  of  the  journey  in 
which,  we  may  mention,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
His  receptions  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  through 
which  he  passed  were  little  short  of  regal.  The  journey 
occupied  about  fifteen  months,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1521 
he  was  once  more  located  in  the  Nuremberg  to  which  he 
was  so  much  attached. 

The  friendship  between  Diirer  and  Melancthon  is  one  of 
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the  most  pleasing  spectacles  in  the  histories  of  the  two 
eminent  men.  This  friendship  was  ripened  during  1525 
and  1526,  when  the  latter  visited  Nuremberg  to  open  a 
new  college.  Diirer,  who  wrote  several  works  on  fortifica¬ 
tion,  mathematics,  human  proportion,  &c.,  had  a  very  keen 
literary  insight  and  taste ;  and  the  sympathy  between  the 
two  men  is  easily  accounted  for.  Melancthon’s  sentence 
of  affectionate  praise  of  his  friend  is  well  known,  “  His  art, 
great  as  it  was,  was  his  least  merit.” 

Besides  the  pictures  which  we  have  already  named, 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Trinity”  and  the  “All  Saints”  are 
among  his  great  works,  whilst  “The  Four  Apostles”  (which 
was  finished  and  presented  to  his  native  place  in  1526) 
may  be  regarded  as  his  latest  masterpiece.  His  portraits 
were  often  very  successful,  his  most  celebrated  picture  in 
this  section  being  that  of  Jerome  Holtzschuer ;  but  those 
of  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  of  Melancthon,  Erasmus, 
and  Pirkheimer,  are  also  excellent.  Diirer’s  copper-plate 
engravings,  many  of  which  are  exquisitely  finished,  include 
“St.  Hubert,”  “St.  Jerome,”  “Adam  and  Eve,”  the 
“Christian  Knight,”  and  “Fortune.” 

Indeed,  Diirer  as  an  engraver  is  a  subject  that  might 
very  well  occupy  a  lengthy  essay ;  for  it  is  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  taste, 
skill,  and  energy  which  characterise  early  examples  of 
wood-engraving.  He  raised  the  pursuit  from  a  mere 
mechanical  occupation  to  the  position  of  art,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  leading  artists  of  his  time 
devoted  much  genius  and  attention  to  its  development. 
It  seems,  therefore,  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  should  have  commenced  to  decline  to 
within  a  few  years  of  Diirer’s  death.  The  first  signs  of 
this  became  evident  in  the  diminishing  size  of  the  pictures, 
and  also  in  the  boldness  of  outline  and  vigour  of  tone. 
Diirer’s  prints  (observes  Gilpin  in  his  “Essay”)  “considered 
as  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  art,  have  great  merit.  Nay,  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  see  a  new  art,  in  its  first 
essay,  carried  to  such  a  length.  In  some  of  those  prints 
which  he  executed  on  copper,  the  engraving  is  elegant  to  a 
great  degree.  His  ‘Hell’  scene  particularly,  which  was 
engraved  in  the  year  1513,  is  as  high-finished  a  print  as 
ever  w’as  engraved,  and  as  happily  finished.  The  labour 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it  has  its  full  effect.  In  his  wooden 
prints,  too,  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  much  meaning  in  so 
early  a  master  :  the  heads  so  well  marked,  and  every  part 
so  well  executed.” 

He  was  also  sculptor  as  well  as  painter  and  engraver, 
and,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  without  a 
rival  in  either  art:  Artimn  Imne?!,  sol  artificum ;  pictor, 
chalcographus,  sculptor,  sine  exemplo.”  Diirer  died  at 
Nuremberg  on  April  6,  1528. — The  BooMvorm. 


Michel  Eugene  Chevreul. 

Michel  EUG^NE  chevreul  was  bom  on 

August  31,  1786,  at  Angers,  in  Central  France, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Anjou,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  of  that  city,  where  he  had 
as  a  schoolmate  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Bedard.  His 
father  was  a  successful  physician,  and  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  physical  science.  In  1803,  young  Chevreul,  then 
seventeen  years  old,  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  chemical  manufactory  of  the  eminent  Vau- 
quelin,  where  he  soon  became  director  of  the  laboratory. 
After  filling  the  posts  of  preparator  of  chemistry  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (1810),  and  professor  of  the 
same  branch  in  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  (1813),  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  almost  unknown  science  of  organic  chemis¬ 


try.  As  the  result,  he  published  in  1823  his  great  work, 

“  Chemical  Researches  on  Fat  Substances  of  .Animal 
Origin,”  which,  according  to  Dumas,  forms  a  perpetual 
model  for  chemists,  and  demonstrated  the  methods  by 
which  hundreds  of  artificial  substances  may  be  prepared. 

The  publication  of  this  work  proved  the  magic  sesame 
that  at  once  opened  the  doors  of  all  the  leading  European 
scientific  societies  to  the  young  author,  and  secured  him  in 
1844  the  decoration  of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  twenty-nine  years  later,  the  award  by  the  French 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  ot 
the  grand  prize  of  12,000  francs  (^^480),  founded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Argenteuil  for  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
discovery  in  the  line  of  the  sciences  identified  with  the 
society.  The  world  at  large  is  indebted  to  Chevreul  for 
stearine  candles  and  oleic  acid  as  used  in  the  preparation 
of  wool  for  cloth,  by  means  of  the  know’ledge  disclosed  in 
the  above-mentioned  wwk. 

By  his  researches  and  experiments  in  another  direction, 
however,  Chevreul  has  been  best  known  to  the  w’orld  for 
over  the  last  half-century,  and  will  be  better  remembered 
by  lithographers,  and  that  specialty  was  the  science  of 
colours.  In  1824  he  was  selected  by  the  Government  as 
director  of  the  dye-w'orks  and  professor  of  special  chemis¬ 
try  at  the  national  manufactory  of  Gobelin  carpets,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  science  of 
colours,  in  which  he  distanced  all  competitors.  On  the 
death  of  Proust,  in  1826,  he  succeeded  to  his  chair  in  the 
chemical  section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1830 
he  replaced  his  old  employer  and  teacher,  Vauquelin,  as 
professor  of  applied  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  His  lectures  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  laws  of  contrast,  harmony,  and  blending  of 
colours,  and  to  this  subject  in  its  numerous  aspects  he 
consecrated  a  long  series  of  memoirs  presented  to  the 
institute  and  published  in  the  Joimial  des  Savants. 

A  number  of  his  w'orks  have  been  translated  into  English, 
German,  and  other  languages.  The  best  known  of  his 
productions  are  “  Lectures  on  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Dyeing”  (two  vols.,  ]828-3i);  “On  the  Law  of  the 
Simultaneous  Contrast  of  Colours  and  the  Distribution  of 
Coloured  Objects  Considered  in  Relation  to  Painting  ” 
(1839),  accompanied  by  a  splendid  atlas;  “On  Colours 
and  their  Applications  to  the  Industrial  Arts  by  Means  of 
Chromatic  Circles”  (1864);  and  a  “  Plistory  of  Chemical 
Research,”  begun  in  1856.  He  also  wuote  on  sanitary 
subjects,  on  organic  analysis  (1824),  on  the  optical  effects 
of  silken  textures  (1848),  on  the  divining-rod  and  table¬ 
tipping  (1854),  on  scientific  method  (1855),  and  on  the 
prescription  of  drugs  in  medicine  (1865).  He  wrote  all 
the  articles  on  chemistry  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,”  and  edited,  with  comments,  the  “Photographic 
Researches”  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  (1855).  It  was  at 
his  suggestion  the  practice  of  charring  the  interior  of  water- 
casks  was  adopted. 

He  was  a  member  of  international  juries  at  the  Universal 
Expositions  of  London  (1851)  and  Paris  (1855),  and  was 
awardedapremiumby  the  former  “for  the  benefit  his  labours 
had  conferred  upon  industry.”  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  many  years  since,  was  president  of  the 
French  Agricultural  Society,  and  several  times  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  which  institution  he 
had  an  almost  life-long  connection.  As  late  as  1878  he 
was  still  lecturing  there  on  chemistry,  and  in  that  year 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  resnme  of  his  views  on 
colours,  with  the  special  object  of  refuting  the  modern 
theorisers,  who  believe  in  only  three  primary  colours,  a 
doctrine  which  he  strenuously  opposed,  maintaining  intact 
the  Newtonian  hypotheses. 
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M.  Chevreul  would  have  completed  his  103rd  year  if  he 
had  lived  until  August  31,  and  his  friends  had  planned  a 
glorious  celebration  for  the  anniversary  that  came,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  few  months  too  late  for  the  famous  scientist’s 
vigorous  span  of  life.  He  retained  his  activity  until  past 
his  ninetieth  year,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  he  kept  on 
experimenting  and  publishing.  He  was  present  in  Paris 
during  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  and  saved  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  Gobelins  from  destruction.  M.  Chevreul  was 
for  many  years  almost  bedridden,  though  he  still  pursued 
his  studies,  received  and  conversed  with  his  friends,  and 
discussed  chemistry  with  unallayed  interest.  He  never 
drank  to  excess,  never  smoked,  and  never  ate  fish  or  drank 
milk,  except  when  mixed  with  other  foods.  His  regular 
diet  was  strong  soup,  beefsteak,  cutlet,  and  coffee.  Strange 
to  say,  his  son,  Henri  Chevreul,  died  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  father  was  kept  ignorant  of  his  son’s  death.  The 
story  is  told  that  when  about  a  year  before,  the  son,  then 
sixty-nine,  went  to  Paris  from  Dijon  for  medical  advice, 
the  elder  Chevreul  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  personally 
insulted  by  the  fact  that  his  son  showed  such  fragility  of 
constitution.  The  family  physician  tried  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  old  scientist,  but  Chevreul  was  annoyed,  and 
said  that  he  always  felt  he  would  never  be  able  to  raise  the 
child. 

M.  Chevreul  remembered  Louis  XVI.,  the  Revolution, 
the  Directoire,  the  First  Empire,  the  First  Restoration,  the 
Hundred  Days,  the  Restoration,  the  Legitimists,  the 
Republic  of  ’48,  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  Third 
Republic. 

Type-Setting  Machines. 

HEl  following  address  was  delivered  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  the 
Hoffman  House,  New  York  City,  on  the  13th 
February,  1889,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  New  York  Typothetre  : — Type¬ 
setting  is  now  conducted  substantially  as  it 
was  by  Franklin,  by  Daye,  and  by  Caxton.  Each  letter  is 
picked  up  by  itself,  and  marshalled  with  others  into  lines, 
and  these  again  into  columns.  An  expert  workman  can  do 
only  three  or  four  hundred  words  in  an  hour,  for  six  or 
seven  hours  a  day,  and  slow  hands  not  near  so  much. 
Yet  the  press  is  far  swifter  than  it  was  when  we  ourselves 
began,  and  it  was  then  much  more  rapid  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Improvement  has  succeeded 
improvement,  until  a  single  press  will  now  do  in  a  day 
what  it  would  have  taken  sixteen  hundred  hand-presses 
and  thirty-two  hundred  workmen  to  do  when  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  were  planted.  The  compositor’s  end  of  the 
art  has  made  little  change  in  the  method,  although  he  is 
rich  in  appliances.  Why  should  he  not  be  helped? 

The  thought  that  this  could  be  changed  has  occurred  to 
many  men  in  all  countries.  None  of  them  contemplated 
picking  up  type  from  a  case,  as  the  workman  does,  but 
nearly  all  have  thought  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by 
having  long  lines  of  each  of  the  characters  in  such  places 
that,  by  striking  a  key,  one  letter  would  be  dislodged,  fall 
down  a  gutter,  and  come  out  in  its  proper  place,  to  be 
added  to  by  the  next.  Yet  this  theory,  simple  as  it  is,  was 
found  hard  to  work  in  practice.  The  type  must  be  dis¬ 
lodged  by  a  hammer  or  pusher.  That  finger  might  thrust 
out  more  than  one  type.  It  might  strike  it  crookedly  so 
that  the  letter  would  not  descend  fairly.  It  might  only 
push  it  part  way  out,  and  then  there  would  be  an  out  in 


the  line  below.  Then,  too,  by  the  dislodgment  of  one 
piece  of  metal,  the  rest  of  the  reservoir  line  would  be 
thrown  out  of  place.  It  would  topple  over,  and  the  pusher 
would  touch  more  than  one  letter  in  the  next  movement, 
and  of  course  then  there  would  be  mischief.  The 
characters  turn  around  in  the  channel  and  stick ;  they 
strike  the  bottom  with  too  great  force  and  rebound,  and 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  the  composed  line  to  move 
along  just  far  enough  to  admit  another  character.  It  is 
also  hard  to  get  letters  on  their  feet.  Dust  and  dirt  must 
also  be  considered.  But  these  initial  difficulties  are  not 
the  only  ones.  How  shall  the  lines  be  justified,  and  how 
distributed  ?  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
problems  have  driven  men  crazy.  Scarcely  anything  can 
be  conceived  of  in  mechanics  that  is  harder.  We  have  a 
long  array  of  inventors  who  have  attempted  the  feat  of 
mechanical  composition,  but  have  failed.  The  fortunes 
they  have  swallowed  up  are  incalculable.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Alden  machine  exhausted  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  certain  well-known  humourist,  who  has 
accumulated  a  fortune  by  dint  of  contemplating  solid  facts 
until  they  become  metamorphosed  into  jokes,  has  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  another,  his  holdings, 
however,  being  only  a  sixth  of  the  whole  amount.  But 
these  machines  are  marvels  of  ingenuity.  Foster  once 
assured  me — Foster  was  a  man  of  brains  and  common 
sense,  with  high  mechanical  skill — Foster  once  assured  me 
that  he  first  used  up  one  plantation  in  North  Carolina, 
which  belonged  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  the  experiments 
he  had  made.  Then  he  swallowed  up  his  wife’s  planta¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards — this  was  at  the  time  I  knew  him — 
he  was  using  up  a  friend’s.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  suppose  the  last  of  the  friend’s  plantation  is  gone,  for  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  machine  since,  and  his  invention 
is  not  among  those  that  I  shall  enumerate  to-day.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  he  was  a  whole-souled,  genial  gentlemen, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  him  successful. 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact  that  the  first  machine 
for  this  purpose  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  must  have 
been  like  the  Mergenthaler  in  many  of  its  chief  features. 
The  cycle  of  inventions  began  where  it  has  ended.  The 
type  was  to  be  cast,  delivered  perfect  by  machinery,  and 
laid,  as  it  was  cast,  with  unerring  exactness  and  order  in 
separate  compartments.  The  compositor’s  work  was  to  be 
r  effected  by  other  apparatus,  directed  by  keys  like  those  of 
an  organ,  and  after  the  matter  was  done  with  it  was  to  be 
melted,  new  type  being  cheaper  than  distribution.  In  the 
Mergenthaler,  of  course,  new  separate  letters  are  not  cast, 
nor  is  there  a  contrivance  like  a  compositor’s  case,  but 
lines  are  moulded,  and  these  are  afterwards  melted  again. 
Perhaps  the  Westcott  machine  would  be  more  closely  like 
it.  John  Bull  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new-fangled  con¬ 
trivance.  It  was  an  American  machine,  and  it  altered  the 
common  way  of  doing  the  work.  These  are  both  offences 
over  there,  and  in  1822  this  was  still  more  strongly  the 
case.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  hand-press  is  largely 
used  in  England,  over  one  thousand  hand-pressmen  being 
employed  in  London  last  year.  But  from  1840  down 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  devices  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  labour  of  the  compositor,  England,  France, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  pursuing 
investigations  in  the  same  line  that  we  have,  and  each 
with  more  or  less  success.  Many  difficulties  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  others  are  disappearing,  as  the  present 
generation  is  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
ones,  and  as  mechanical  skill  has  increased. 

It  may  perhaps  be  surprising  to  many  persons  in  this 
meeting  to  hear  that  type-setting  machines  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  continuously  in  use  in  this  city  since  1855 
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At  about  that  time  Dr.  William  H.  Mitchel,  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  and  I  believe  a  brother  of  the  Irish  patriot,  John 
Mitchel,  brought  out  a  machine  which  was  afterwards  in 
the  establishment  of  John  F.  Trow.  Thirty  years  since  I 
set  type  upon  it.  It  had  the  type  in  lines,  from  which 
they  were  dropped  upon  tapes  that  brought  them  to  a 
common  belt.  The  tapes  that  transported  the  types  from 
the  greatest  distance  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  others, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  varying  length  the  frame  looked 
something  like  a  harp  laid  upon  its  side.  The  machine, 
however,  worked  very  well.  Trow  had  twelve  of  them, 
and  kept  them  in  use  until  his  establishment  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  New  York  Printing  Company,  the  octopus  which 
during  Tweed’s  management  of  our  city  affairs  monopolised 
the  printing  of  the  municipality.  In  an  old  lumber-room 
of  this  company  I  saw,  fifteen  years  ago,  these  machines 
thrown  away  as  worthless.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Burr 
had  been  put  into  use,  one  of  the  first  works  composed  by 
it  being  the  first  volume  of  the  Franklin-square  series, 
which  had  just  then  been  begun  to  run  opposition  to  the 
Seaside  Library.  This  latter  machine  is  in  use  to-day,  in 
the  offices  of  George  Munro  and  Frank  D.  Harmon,  and  is 
doing  good  work.  Were  the  latter,  who  is  not  compelled 
to  do  so,  being  favoured  by  Providence  with  large  means, 
compelled  to  manufacture  and  sell  this  machine,  making 
such  improvements  as  experience  suggests,  I  do  not  doubt 
it  would  be  of  value  everywhere.  I  understand,  however, 
that  he  is  making  no  effort  to  do  this,  as  some  of  his 
patents  have  nearly  expired,  and  I  shall  therefore  attempt 
no  laboured  description.  The  framework  is  very  substantial, 
being  built  to  endure,  and  the  apparatus  works  as  Foster’s 
did,  by  the  dropping  of  letters.  Mitchel  had  no  good  dis¬ 
tributing-machine,  and  the  one  used  by  Burr  is  also  not 
good — moving  slowly,  and  breaking  many  type,  as  well  as 
battering  many  others. 

At  present  there  are  but  four  machines  offered  to  the 
public.  Several  others  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  not 
ready  for  sale,  and  consequently  for  the  use  of  active  business 
men  they  are  out  of  range.  Your  inquiry  here,  I  believe,  is  as 
to  what  machines  may  be  useful  to  the  newspaper  publisher. 
That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answ'er.  Their  degree  of 
usefulness  will  vary  as  the  wants  of  the  newspapers  vary. 
The  company  that  has  the  largest  amount  of  capital,  and 
that  has  been  most  spoken  about,  is  the  Mergenthaler. 
But  its  machinery  is  heavy,  and  needs  solid  foundations. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  used  On  the  upper  floor  of  a  rickety 
building.  It  needs  skilled  operators,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  obtained  singly,  as  the  sickness  or  death  of  one 
operator  would  stop  the  machine  until  another  could  be 
trained.  It  must  also  be  in  a  place  where  artificers  of  skill 
are  to  be  found,  for  being  a  big,  cumbrous  machine,  a 
compound  between  a  type-foundry  and  a  type-writer,  it  is 
likely  to  break  down  from  time  to  time,  and  does  break 
down.  As  a  consequence  it  must  be  immediately  repaired. 
These  considerations  place  it  out  of  the  list  of  desirable 
machinery  for  such  offices  as  those  in  Syracuse,  Lowell, 
Portland,  or  Peoria.  Something  less  expensive  and  less 
troublesome  must  be  sought  for.  But  when  you  pass  to 
larger  newspapers,  those  having  a  circulation  of  10,000  a 
day  and  upwards,  and  having  an  income  passing  beyond  a 
hundred  thousand,  these  considerations  do  not  apply,  and 
the  machine  can  be  selected  or  discarded  on  its  merits. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  really  are.  No  type-setting 
apparatus  in  common  hands  can  go  beyond  four  thousand 
ems  an  hour.  This  is  the  limit  of  any  ordinarily  good 
operator,  being  forty  thousand  ems  a  day,  or  about 
thirteen  thousand  words.  To  operate  one  is  much  harder 
than  to  operate  a  type-writer.  We  must  therefore  take 
this  figure,  whether  the  machine  be  a  Burr,  a  Mergenthaler, 


a  McMillan,  or  a  Thorne,  as  being  about  the  same.  The 
differences  in  value  between  these  is  that  some  have  fewer 
stoppages  than  others  and  less  repairs,  and  also  that  justifi¬ 
cation  can  be  more  quickly  handled.  To  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  Mergenthaler,  I  would  say  that  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  keys  enough  matrixes  are  brought 
together  so  that  a  line  can  be  cast  at  once.  While  this  is 
doing  the  operator  is  setting  another  line,  and  when  the 
cast  is  complete  the  matrixes  go  back  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tions.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  moulds  of 
which  the  matrixes  form  the  bottom  can  be  filled  with  the 
fluid  metal  four  times  in  a  minute,  and  chilled  four  times 
a  minute.  The  bar  or  slug,  type  high,  is  then  thrown  out. 
It  makes  a  convenient  thing  to  handle,  as  letters  will  not 
drop  off  the  end  of  lines,  but  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  casts  are  imperfect,  from  the  metal  not  being  of 
the  right  temperature,  or  from  other  causes.  Unlike  other 
owners,  the  proprietors  have  never  been  willing  to  put 
machines  on  trial,  or  to  expose  them  to  tests  by  persons 
not  in  their  own  employment,  and  it  is  consequently  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  they  really  do.  A  good  test  would 
be,  if  the  proprietors  of  the  Tribune  were  willing,  to  open 
the  books  of  their  composing-room,  and  show  how  much 
the  real  cost  of  that  department  was  for  wages,  repairs,  gas, 
and  incidentals,  and  compare  it  with  another  office  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work,  and  measure  up  the  respective 
amounts  of  type.  The  Mergenthaler  saves  the  time  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  also  that  of  justification,  the  spaces  between 
the  words  being  slender  wedges,  which  push  the  words 
apart  from  each  other.  When  the  cast  is  made,  of  course 
the  line  is  then  solid.  These  two  savings  are  very  large 
ones.  Against  this  is  the  complexity  of  the  machine,  the 
waste  of  metal,  the  miscasts,  the  machinist’s  bill,  the  gas, 
of  which  an  immense  quantity  is  used,  and  the  rental  and 
the  preliminary  payment.  The  latter,  I  understand,  is 
1,000  dols.,  and  the  rental  a  dollar  a  day.  This  capitalises 
the  machine  at  about  6,000  dols.  None  are  sold. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Indian  Newspapers, 

Little  or  no  capital  is  required  to  stait  a  paper  in  the 
Orient.  A  few  rupees  will  purchase  the  necessary 
lithographic  apparatus,  and  the  services  of  a  small  establish¬ 
ment,  comprising  a  writer,  a  copyist,  and  a  pressman,  complete 
the  arrangements.  Almost  without  exception  vernacular 
newspapers  are  lithographed,  movable  type  being  for  the  most 
part  unsuited  for  the  presentation  of  Oriental  characters.  A 
lithographic  press  will  cost  under  ^15  complete.  The  editor, 
in  whose  name  the  paper  is  usually  registered,  may  be  a  smart 
lad  fresh  from  school  on  a  monthly  salary  of  ^i,  and  there  are 
few  editors  who  would  not  gladly  abandon  journalism  for  a 
government  post  worth  ,,650  a  year.  News  is  mostly  obtained 
by  the  simple  and  uncostly  process  of  translation  from  the 
English  daily  papers,  the  latest  story  from  the  bazaar  being 
thrown  in  occasionally  by  way  of  sensation.  A  native  paper 
rarely  sells  more  than  a  few  hundred  copies,  and  the  working 
expenses  for  a  circulation  of  300  need  not  be  more  than  £4  a 
month,  everything  included,  from  printer’s  ink  to  the  editor’s 
salary.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  of  the  paper  ranges  from  a 
farthing  to  a  penny,  or  thereabout.  Wealthy  subscribers  are 
expected  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  paper  than  the  poor. 
Strange  devices  are  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  an  additional 
income  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  and  grants  in  aid.  As  likely 
as  not,  the  paper  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  society  or  of  some 
private  patron  with  a  cause  to  agitate  or  an  enemy  to  defame. 
By  many  editors  blackmail  is  levied  without  scruple  from 
native  officials  and  others  who  would  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities,  and  from  all 
who  are  afraid  of  having  their  family  secrets  proclaimed  from 
the  housetops  or  who  wish  their  good  deeds  noised  abroad. 
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I  GIVE  the  following  extracts  from  the  half-yearly  report  of 
the  Executive  Council,  N.Z.T.A.,  which  is  just  on  the  eve 
of  publication  : — 

“In  presenting  their  i-eport  for  the  past  half-year  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate  members  on 
the  satisfactory  position  of  the  association,  both  as  regards  its 
increased  funds  and  stability.  The  credit  balance  at  present  is 
;i^i44.  17s.  9H-,  as  against  ;i^ioo.  15s.  iiW.  of  the  previous 
half-year.  The  agitation  carried  on  for  some  time  past  both  in 
Australasia  and  New  Zealand  has  decidedly  proved  itself  avail¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  many  craftsmen  (particulatly  apprentices  in 
their  last  year)  throughout  the  colony  have  been  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  N.Z.T.A.,  and  employers,  likewise,  seem  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  our  association  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Although  the  printing  trade  generally  has  been 
in  a  very  depressed  state,  the  calls  made  upon  the  funds  of  the 
association  under  the  head  ‘  Unemployed  Allowance  ’  have  been 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  and  appear  to  be  gradually 
on  the  decrease,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  craftsmen  as 
they  fell  out  of  employment  leaving  immediately  either  for 
Australasia  or  the  Old  Country.  With  the  exception  of 
Auckland  (from  which  branch  comes  the  intimation  that  trade 
has  been  better  during  the  last  six  months  than  has  been  the 
case  for  a  long  time  past)  all  the  branches  complain,  more  or 
less,  particularly  in  Wellington  and  Otago,  of  the  wretched 
state  of  trade.  In  the  latter  branch,  however,  there  are  evident 
signs  of  prosperity,  presuming  that  the  New  Zealand  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  there  shortly,  will  bring  a  harvest  to 
the  printer  as  well  as  other  artisans.” 

“The  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association  having  by  a 
unanimous  vote  been  admitted  to  the  Australasian  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  a  sum  of  ^8.  15s.,  being  amount  of  entrance 
fees  of  175  members,  at  is.  each,  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Union  secretary.  As  the  management  of  the  Union  is  vested 
in  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  societies  in  connection  with  the  Union,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association  have 
to  appoint  four  delegates,  and  each  branch  will  be  asked  to 
nominate  a  member.” 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Auckland  branch,  N.Z.T.A., 
was  held  on  Feb.  23.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
report  :  — 

“  In  presenting  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  half-year 
ending  January  31,  1889,  your  board  of  management  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
affairs  in  the  printing  trade  in  Auckland  during  the  last  six 
months  than  has  for  a  longtime  existed.  Since  the  publication 
of  last  report  trade  has  considerably  improved,  both  as  regards 
employment  and  the  favour  with  which  our  society  has  been 
regarded  by  those  who  have  hitherto  held  themselves  aloof. 
Your  board  consider  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  every  journeyman  compositor 
in  Auckland,  and  a  large  percentage  of  apprentices  in  the 
last  year  of  their  time,  are  now  members  of  this  branch.  These 
results  have,  no  doubt,  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the 
publication  of  a  circular,  issued  by  the  board  to  the  trade  in 
November  last,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to  almost  every 
printing-office  throughout  the  province.  In  terms  of  the  circular 
those  who  wish  to  join  the  association  now  will  have  to  pay  an 
increased  entrance  fee  of  £2. 

“Your  board  also  think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  a  motion  carried  some  six  months  ago.  For  the 
protection  of  females  employed  at  the  printing  business  every 
means  should  be  adopted  to  induce  them  to  join  branches  of  the 
Typographical  Association.  In  America,  some  of  the  ladies 
employed  in  the  business  are  board  members,  and  prove  them¬ 
selves  in  every  way  as  good  ‘  men  ’  as  some  of  the  sterner  sex. 
The  question  of  the  advisability  of  admitting  lithographers  and 
book-binders  as  members  of  our  association  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  board,  and,  as  a  strong  desire  has  been 
expressed  by  members  of  this  branch  of  our  profession  to  be 
affiliated  with  us,  your  board  thought  it  advisable  to  relegate 


the  matter  to  a  branch  meeting  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  this  most  desirable  addition  to  our  ranks. 

“  Your  board  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Conference  of 
the  Printing  Trade  recently  held  in  Melbourne  is  likely  to  bear 
good  fruit. 

“  In  conclusion,  your  board  feel  justified  in  congratulating 
both  members  of  the  profession  and  employers  upon  the 
improved  prospects  of  the  trade  in  Auckland,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  proprietors  combined  to  maintain  a  fair 
price  for  their  work,  as  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  colonies, 
both  they  and  their  employh  would  soon  experience  such  a 
period  of  prosperity  as  would  redound  to  their  mutual  benefit.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  1 1  a  testimonial  and  purse  of 
sovereigns  from  numerous  friends  in  Auckland  was  presented 
to  Mr.  G.  M.  Reed,  the  well-known  journalist,  who  leaves 
Auckland  shortly  for  Melbourne  to  take  up  the  position  of  editor 
of  the  Evening  Standard.  Captain  W.  H.  Colbeck  presided. 
Sir  George  Grey  made  the  presentation,  and  in  a  brief  address 
remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  man  had  ever  more 
sincerely  laboured  than  Mr.  Reed  to  obtain  justice  for  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  wronged.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  was,  he  believed,  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his 
best  to  recognise  the  merits  of  those  journalists  who  do  work 
for  the  public  good.  In  point  of  fact,  if  they  considered  that 
the  news  of  the  world  was  known  to  us  almost  within  a  few  hours 
after  it  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  in  which 
the  events  recorded  had  happened,  and  if  they  considered 
that  a  journalist  had  it  in  his  power  greatly  to  form  public 
opinion,  he  thought  they  all  might  say  that  ability  of  the 
highest  order  was  required  for  that  profession,  and  that  honesty 
of  the  very  highest  class  was  necessary,  and  integrity  also,  so 
that  no  feeling  of  friendship,  no  party  feeling  which  he 
might  indulge  in  his  own  heart  for  particular  causes  must 
prevent  the  journalist  from  doing  what  is  right.  Those  jour¬ 
nalists  who  laboured  to  keep  the  public  in  the  right,  whose 
lives  were  a  continued  series  of  mental  labour  day  by  day — it 
seemed  to  him  that  these  men  occupied  somewhat  the  position 
that  the  ancient  Roman  orators  did  in  the  forum,  directing 
public  opinion  ;  in  fact,  they  occupied  a  much  higher  position, 
because  they  formed  public  opinion  on  every  event  that  took 
place  throughout  the  world.  When,  therefore,  they  parted 
from  a  man  who  took  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  path  in 
public  duty  let  them  do  so  with  every  expression  of  goodwill. 
Mr.  A.  Bell  also  presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Reed  on  behalf 
of  the  Auckland  Industrial  Association,  pointing  out  that  he 
was  the  first  journalist  in  Auckland  to  advocate  Protection  for 
local  industries.  In  replying,  Mr.  Reed  said  that  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  the  colony  he  had,  as  a  public 
journalist,  said  many  hard  things  as  well  as  some  kind  things, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  harsh  words  had  been  forgiven  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

I  informed  you  some  time  ago  that  the  Nelson  Evening 
Mail  had  been  mulcted  in  damages  for  reporting  a  libellous 
speech  at  a  public  meeting.  The  rival  journal  of  the  Mail 
thereupon  cried  out  against  such  an  injustice,  and  called  upon 
other  newspapers  to  assist  them  in  raising  a  fund  to  indemnify 
the  Mail,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  Libel  Law. 
A  sum  of  ^40  has  just  been  handed  to  the  Mail's  proprietors. 
I  believe  the  law  will  be  amended  next  session  as  an  outcome  of 
this  protest. 

The  eighth  annual  picnic  of  the  Government  Printing-office 
employes  was  held  at  Khandallah  on  Saturday,  March  2.  A 
most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  by  the  300  picnicers,  who  were 
blest  with  one  of  the  very  brightest  days  of  a  bright  summer. 
Sports  and  games  of  various  sorts  were  indulged  in  by  both 
old  and  young.  Noticeable  among  the  party  were  Messrs. 
Joslin  and  Woodmass,  old  members  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors. 

Trade  is  dull  just  now  in  Dunedin,  several  comps,  being  out 
of  work. 

The  half-yearly  board  meeting  and  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Dunedin  branch  were  held  in  the  first  week  in  the  present  month. 
The  report  shows  that  the  number  of  members  on  the  roll  is 
sixty,  and  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  branch  amounts  to 
;^87.  14s.  lod.  Fourteen  new  members  were  enrolled  during 
the  six  months,  the  majority  of  applicants  coming  from  the 
country  in  response  to  the  society’s  circular  ;  and  four  members 
left  for  Australia  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  position. 

Messrs.  W.  Baird  (news),  and  John  Macindoe  (jobbing)  were 
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appointed  by  the  general  meeting,  of  the  Dunedin  branch  to 
represent  the  society  on  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  New  Zealand 
Exhibition  Committee.  These  delegates  were  appointed  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Exhibition  management. 

Wellington,  March  22,  1889.  T.L.M. 


5roin  SoutI?  tSmerica. 

For  some  time  past  things  have  been  very  brisk  here,  and 
the  rush  of  trade  still  continues.  It  is  the  same  all  round: 
every  office  is  running  at  full  pressure,  and,  if  the  men  were 
machines,  they  would  be  worked  every  hour  of  the  night  and 
day.  Not  a  printer  is,  as  maybe  imagined,  out  of  employment, 
and  all  new  arrivals — and  plenty  come  each  week  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy — are  quickly  snapped  up.  Half-a-dozen 
offices  in  this  city  alone  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  thoroughly  qualified  pressmen  ;  natives  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  practical  management  of  either  presses  or  machines. 
Managers  know,  and  often  mention,  the  value  of  British  and 
North  American  machinists. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  necessary  to  readers  of  this  par, 
who  would  like  to  switch  on  somewhere  in  South  America. 
Don’t  leave  a  berth  and  come  on  spec,  (also  applicable  to  those 
without  one).  Correspond  first  :  ascertain  in  writing  from 
employers  all  particulars.  If  written  in  English,  the  letter 
could  be  understood,  though  Spanish  would  be  better.  To  get 
along  well,  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  absolutely  necessary,  so 
get  a  good  insight  of  the  language  of  this  continent  before 
coming.  Another  matter  fully  as  essential  as  practicability 
is  SOBRIETY. 

Guillermo  Kraft,  of  this  city,  has  left  his  premises  in  calle 
Reconquista,  for  larger  ones  in  calle  Cuyo,  which  is  central, 
and  where  he  has  fitted  up  a  large  lithographing  and  printing 
establishment.  The  house  was  founded  May  4,  1864.  From 
eighty  to  one  hundred  persons  are  employed  ;  all  the  type  is 
from  France  and  Germany  (no  North  American  material  in 
the  collection— and  Mr.  Kraft  had  been  there  three  years). 
He  is  a  thorough  good  business  man,  never  lacking  generosity. 
He  pays  good  wages  for  good  work,  the  average  earnings  of 
the  journeymen  being  65  dols  (paper)  per  month.  And  he  pays 
regularly  and  punctually — a  great  thing  in  this  country,  where 
inahana  (to-morrow)  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  biggest  printing  establishment  in  the  city  is  that  of 
Senores  Stiller  &  Lass,  calle  San  Martin,  where  every  kind  of 
work  is  turned  out,  belonging  to  the  “Black  Art.”  Next  in 
size  is  that  of  Kidd  &  Co.,  previously  Juan  H.  Kidd,  situated  in 
the  same  street  as  the  above  firm. 

Mackern  &  Maclean  are  also  very  widely  known,  and  have 
a  large  house,  which  was  specially  built  for  them  two  years 
ago,  and  is  situated  in  calle  Piedad,  corner  of  San  Martin. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  business  carried  on  by  G.  A.  Way 
&  Co.,  calle  St.  Martin,  629,  in  electrotyping,  stereotyping,  and 
other  branches  in  connection  with  printing.  A  little  time  ago 
they  advertised  for  various  hands.  I  think  they  are  now 
suited,  but  they  may  be  wanting  some  more  men  who  are 
thoroughly  well  up  in  their  trades  later  on,  as  business  keeps 
on  increasing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  intending 
comers  have  to  take  all  risks  as  to  expenses,  &c.  English 
or  North  American  printers,  however,  are  very  quickly  em¬ 
ployed  if  they  know  their  trade,  and  are  not  addicted  to  drink. 
Another  thing  to  note  is  that  living,  clothes,  and  rent  are  very 
dear  compared  with  what  they  are  in  England. 

At  the  “Casa  de  Moneda”  (national  mint)  in  calle  Defensa, 
in  answer  to  my  request  to  see  the  printing  department,  the 
assayer,  J.  J.  J.  Kyle,  said,  “  I  regret  to  say  it  is  not  open  for 
public  inspection,  so  cannot  oblige  you — not,  however,  that  that 
section  contains  anything  of  a  nature  it  is  desired  to  keep 
secret,  There’s  little  to  be  seen  in  it ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
working  now.  This  man  will  take  you  over  the  ‘mint’  to  see 
the  mechanical  process  of  money-making.”  As  that  will  not 
interest  my  readers  I  pass  on. 

The  largest  society  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  an  Italian 
one  named  “LaSocieth  Unione  e  Benevolenza,”  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  calle  Cangallo,  1,378.  It  was  founded  on  July 
24,  1858,  beginning  with  fiftj-three  members.  Now  it  has 
6,209. 


There  are  two  morning  dailies  in  English  published  here, 
T]ie  Standard  and  The  Herald^  the  former  being  the  oldest 
English  daily  in  South  America.  Its  offices  are  at  calle  Maipu, 
176,  and  it  is  owned,  edited,  printed,  and  published  by  the 
brothers  M.  G.  and  E,  T.  Mulhall.  It  has  recently  added  a 
jobbing  department  to  its  present  news  outfit,  and  amongst  the 
fresh  machines  put  inis  a  large,  powerful  “  Liberty  ”  and  a 
Marinoni. 

The  Argentine  Times  used  to  be  a  morning  daily,  which 
lasted  just  over  a  year.  Failing,  the  proprietor,  Robert  B.  Park, 
and  the  manager,  J.  F.  Quin,  absconded  ;  both  are  still 
“wanted”  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Indeed,  against  Park  a 
serious  charge  of  forgery  exists. 

Some  time  ago  the  comic  weekly,  Don  Quijote^  published  a 
cartoon,  the  drawing  of  which  represents  the  Argentine  Republic 
as  a  woman  who  is  placed  under  a  press  which  is  being  forced 
down  upon  her  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Republic,  the  ministers,  and  several  deputies.  The  result  of 
the  squeezing  is  that  a  stream  of  money  is  flowing  from  the 
woman’s  mouth.  This  was  a  very  good  skit  upon  the  way 
Government  acts  towards  the  country  and  its  people. 

For  the  interest  of  literary  men,  I  give  you  the  following 
principal  provisions  of  the  Argentine  press  law  : — 

Every  common  offence  or  abuse  committed  through  the 
press  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  ;  the  following  are  considered 
abuses,  and  will  be  punished  by  fines  of  300  dols.  to  2,000  dols., 
or  in  default  by  a  year’s  imprisonment  : — Publications  inciting 
to  violence  against  the  Constitution,  to  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  congress,  to  the  upsetting  of  public  order,  to  violence 
against  public  bodies  or  institutions  ;  publications  inciting  to 
punishable  offences,  when  not  followed  by  crimes  ;  publications 
constituting  complicity  in  crimes  ;  the  publication  of  private 
documents  or  correspondence,  without  consent  of  the  writer, 
when  not  an  offence  provided  for  by  law  ;  the  publication 
against  foreign  diplomatic  agents  in  reference  to  their  functions  ; 
immoral  publications  of  every  kind.  Publications  constituting 
common  offences  will  be  punished  by  the  penal  laws  without 
preventing  the  action  of  the  municipality  under  its  ordinances. 
Historical,  philosophical,  literary,  or  judicial  writings  will  not  be 
considered  libellous  when  their  object  is  the  investigation  of 
truth  in  these  matters.  Criticisms  and  censure  of  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  public  functionaries  in  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions  will  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  law.  Imputa¬ 
tions  of  crime  against  such  functionaries  will  only  be  subject  to 
an  action  for  libel. 

The  jury  will  be  formed  out  of  a  list  of  300  persons  of  full 
age,  of  responsible  position,  and  residing  permanently  in  the 
country  ;  government  and  municipal  employes,  and  military 
men,  being  excluded.  The  Civil  Chamber  will  prepare  the 
list  annually,  in  the  month  of  January.  The  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  the  same  as  has  prevailed  since  the  year  1811. 
The  jury  will  consist  of  eleven  members,  chbsen  by  lot  by  the 
judge  from  the  general  list,  each  party  having  the  right  to 
challenge  five  names.  The  jury  will  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
facts,  their  verdict  will  be  either  “guilty,”  or  “not  guilty.” 
The  judge  of  crime  will  classify  the  degree  of  culpability,  and 
apply  the  punishment.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
verdict,  either  side  may  apply  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for 
irregularity  of  proceedings,  or  may  show  cause  for  increasing 
or  reducing  the  penalty.  The  judge  may  set  aside  the  verdict 
and  order  a  new  trial.  An  appeal  will  lie  to  the  criminal 
chamber  on  matters  of  law.  In  the  National  territories,  press 
offences  will  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  judges  with  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  until  juries  have  been  established  in  them. 

El  Inge7iiero  Civil  is  a  journal  published  fortnightly  at  the 
exorbitant  price,  of  i  dol.  50  cents  per  copy  or  30  dols.  a  year. 
It  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Republica  Argentina.  In  size  it  is  larger  than  the  Inland 
Architect,  which  splendid  specimen  of  typography  it  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  emulate.  The  Civil  Engineer  is  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Guillermo  Kraft,  caUe  Cuyo,  1,124. 

Messrs.  Buffet  &  Bosch  have  their  establishment  situated  in 
calle  Tucuman,  307.  They  execute  all  kinds  of  printing  and 
lithography. 

This  fact  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Republic.  The 
province  of  Santa-Fe  with  a  population  of  250,000  inhabitants 
possessed  twelve  years  ago  no  libraries  ;  now  it  has  eight,  with 
a  total  of  15,000  books,  valued  at  29,082  dols. 

The  following  are  the  leading  dailies  in  Buenos  Ayres  : — 
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Morning,  published  in  Spanish — La  Nacion^  I^a  Prensa,  La 
Trtbuna  JVacional,  La  Patria^  El  Correo  Espanol,  El  Censor^ 
and  J.a  Union;  published  in  Italian — EOperario  Italia7io  and 
La  Patria  Italiana  ;  published  in  French — Lc  Coic7'rier  de  la 
Plata  and  IJ Indepe7ide)7t ;  published  in  English — The  Sta77dard 
and  The  Herald.  Afternoon,  published  in  Spanish — El  Diario, 
El  Nacional,  Sud  Ai/ierica.,  El  Globo.  There  are  also  weekly, 
fortnightly,  and  monthly  periodicals  by  the  score,  so  many  that 
it  would  require  a  whole  sheet  of  this  journal  to  name  them, 
moreover  some  make  their  debict  at  the  beginning  of  a  month, 
and  are  fairly  “done  up”  by  the  end,  so  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning  their  names. 

Buenos  March  28,  1889.  Francisco  Lodia. 

- - 

Tramping  Printers. 


The  stories  told  of  this  ge/ius  are  so  side-splitting  and 
extraordinary  that  many  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  their 
veracity.  But  to  those  who  know  this  particular  creature 
nothing  told  would  be  set  down  as  too  extravagant.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  story  of  Henry  Jerrold,  who,  like  his  brother 
Douglas,  was  originally  a  compositor,  and  an  incorrigible 
tramp.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  reform  him,  but  without 
avail  ;  and  many  years  later,  when  he  went  to  Australia,  he 
was  as  restless  as  ever.  The  story  in  question  was  that  once 
Harry  obtained  casual  employment  at  an  office  in  Melbourne, 
and  as  he  had  just  finished  one  of  his  overland  tramps,  his 
appearance  was  by  no  means  inviting.  Hirsute,  grimy,  ragged, 
sunbrown,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  incipient  insanity,  he  looked 
a  suitable  candidate  for  the  workhouse.  The  proprietor  of  the 
office  came  in  soon  after  the  overseer  had  engaged  Jerrold,  and 
stared  at  the  new  hand  very  fi.xedly,  after  which  he  contorted  his 
visage  into  an  expression  of  deep  disgust.  Finally  he  ordered 
his  foreman  to  dismiss  Jerrold,  but  as  they  were  pushed  for 
assistance,  the  foreman  declined  the  task.  Accordingly  the 
master-printer  himself,  with  a  great  deal  of  sniffing  and  affecta¬ 
tion,  said  to  Jerrold — 

“  I  say — ah  ! — you  are  discharged.  Go  !  ” 

Jerrold  glared  contemptuously  at  the  speaker,  and,  waving 
his  hand,  bawled — 

“  Away  !  you  agglomeration  of  diseased  cat’s  meat !  In  the 
language  of  colonial  magpies,  I  demand — who  are  you  U 
In  a  transport  of  indignation,  the  master-printer  replied — 
“Ha  !  Dash  it  !  This  is  too  much  !  Fellow,  I  am  the  pro¬ 
prietor  1  ” 

“The  proprietor  !  ”  echoed  Jerrold,  stopping  work  and  strik¬ 
ing  a  splendid  theatrical  attitude.  “The  pro-per-rioter  ! 
Gracious  Heavens  !”  Here  he  lowered  his  voice  and  made  a 
tragical  display.  “  Wonderful  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of 
Providence.  Verily,  this  is  an  a/iniis  //lirabills — or,  to  bring 
down  my  intelligence  to  your  paltry  level,  it  is  an  age  of 
marvels.  This  world  is  turned  upside  down,  since  here,  at  the 
Antipodes,  am  I,  the  brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas  Jerrold, 
setting  up  type  for  a  mountebank  jigamaree — a  semi-civilised 
chimpanzee,  I  believe.  Go — go  yourself  to  Jericho  !  ” 

Then,  bursting  into  an  operatic  bravura,  “  All  is  lost,”  he 
sang  so  well  that  his  employer,  stricken  with  astonishment, 
asked  Jerrold’s  pardon,  and  requested  him  to  stop  as  long  as 
he  liked.  Jerrold  replied  with  a  Shakespearian  quotation  ;  but 
when  he  got  an  advance  of  ready  money  he  disappeared. 

Another  character,  who  was  at  one  time  a  regular  visitor  to 
certain  newspaper  offices  in  the  South  of  England,  can  for 
present  purposes  be  designated  as  Brown.  This  man,  like 
George  Osborne’s  tutor,  thought  it  was  as  cheap  to  employ  a 
handsome,  sonorous  epithet  as  a  little  stingy  one.  He 
habitually  spoke  of  his  tramps  as  his  “  peregrinations,”  and 
was  once  heard  to  call  somebody  “  a  superlative  nincompoop, 
whom  Nature  had  intended  for  no  higher  station  in  life  than 
that  of  a  pig-drover’s  assistant.”  The  reason  for  mentioning 
him,  how'ever,  is  to  show  the  tramp’s  fertility  of  resource.  On 
one  occasion,  when  getting  a  very  old  man.  Brown  w'as  given  a 
day’s  work  in  a  North  of  England  new'spaper  office.  When 
evening  came,  and  the  gas  was  lit,  he  astonished  everybody  by 
suddenly  producing  from  some  mysterious  receptacle  an  enor¬ 
mous  horse’s  “blinker,”  which  he  fastened  over  his  left  eye  by 
means  of  tw'o  pieces  of  tape.  Great  curiosity  was  manifested 
as  to  w'hat  this  extraordinary  contrivance  was  for,  and  even¬ 
tually  it  was  seen  that  a  spectacle-glass  w'as  fixed  in  the  centre 


of  the  “  blinker.”  Never,  surely,  did  spectacle-glass  appear  in 
a  more  extraordinary  frame  !  Impelled  by  the  kindest  motives, 
a  number  of  workmen  made  a  collection  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  old  man  a  pair  of  glasses,  and  the  next  day  nearly 
ten  shillings  was  handed  to  Brown  vyith  that  object.  In  case 
he  might  be  led  to  spend  it  in  drink,  he  was  told  to  go  out  and 
buy  them  at  once,  and  return  with  them  to  the  office.  But 
those  who  adopted  this  precaution  forgot  one  important  fact — 
namely,  that  the  sum  given  to  him  for  spectacles  was  larger 
than  that  which  he  had  earned.  Brown  did  not  buy  the  spec¬ 
tacles,  nor  did  he  return  to  the  office  ;  but  he  did  go — alas  1 — to 
the  nearest  public-house,  and  spend  every  farthing  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  He  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Another  ne’er-do-weel,  who  was  known  in  every  important 
provincial  weekly  newspaper  office  in  England,  was  a  man  who, 
when  sober,  had  a  fascinating  manner  that  completely  disarmed 
his  most  bitter  enemy.  He  came  of  good  parents,  was  well 
educated,  and  when  he  liked  could  write  excellently  ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  could  rarely  work  steadily  for  more  than  a  week 
at  a  stretch.  One  newspaper  proprietor  had  him  over  and 
over  again,  yet  the  poor  fellow  had  not  sufficient  will  to  avail 
himself  of  the  many  opportunities  that  were  afforded  him. 
This  proprietor,  by  the  way,  vowed  each  time — say,  Johnson 
— broke  out  in  drink  that  he  would  never  give  him  a  day’s  work 
again  ;  but,  like  everybody  else,  he  could  not  hold  out  against  the 
winning  smile  and  cordial  manner  that  are  still  fondly  remem¬ 
bered  by  more  than  one  printer  or  journalist.  Johnson  once 
managed  to  keep  sober  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  while  in 
this  state  he  wrote  a  very  powerful  article  on  an  uncontroversial 
subject  for  the  paper  on  which  he  was  engaged.  The  effect  it 
produced  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
dozen  eulogistic  letters  were  received  from  clergymen  and 
others,  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest  strain  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  nearly  all  the  correspondents  attributed  the  authorship  of 
it  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Johnson’s  end  was  an  inexpres¬ 
sibly  sad  one. 

VVhat  proportion  of  the  numerous  typographical  blunders  on 
record  is  to  be  credited  to  the  tramping  printers  cannot  be 
known.  But  of  all  the  “errors  ”  made  out  of  “  pure  cussedness  ” 
— and  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  many  people  suppose — one 
perpetrated  by  a  man  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  master- 
printer  assuredly  takes  the  palm.  Everybody  is  familiar  with 
hair  restorative  advertisements,  in  which  there  are  generally 
two  small  illustrations,  one  representing  the  head  before  the 
application  of  the  fluid  and  the  other  after  having  used  one  bottle. 
The  tramp  in  question  simply  transposed  the  illustrations  in 
one  of  these  advertisements,  just  before  the  paper  went  to 
jrress  ;  and  every  copy  was  printed  off  before  it  was  discovered 
that  the  man  who  had  not  used  the  restorer  had  a  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  and  whiskers,  while  the  man  who  had 
was  as  destitute  of  hair  as  a  billiard  ball. 

Crabe  Qtoftcetr, 

Messrs.  James  Spicer  &  Sons  inform  us  that  the  new 
metallic  tea-wrapping,  which  they  introduced  a  few  months  ago, 
having  become  a  standard  article  in  the  tea  trade,  they  are  now 
introducing  another  novelty,  viz.,  an  embossed  tea  cartridge, 
which  they  keep  in  the  following  sizes  and  prices  : — 18  by  22,  at 
9s.  6d.  per  ream  ;  22  by  28,  at  15s.  qd.  per  ream.  The 
patterns  of  embossing  are  very  effective,  and  comprise  basket, 
pigskin,  linen,  and  damask  patterns.  We  think  this  article 
will  meet  with  wide  appreciation. 

Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  have  very  promptly 
produced  a  portrait  of  the  late  John  Bright  as  an  almanack. 
The  likeness  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  it  among  the  many  admirers  of  the  grand  and 
good  man. 

Messrs.  G.  R.  Ousey  &  Co.,  of  7,  Bunhill-row,  E.C.,  send 
us  a  sample-book  of  their  chromo,  enamel,  and  surface  papers, 
suitable  for  best  lithographic  printing.  The  samples  submitted 
are  supeiior  in  every  respect,  and  fully  bear  out  the  claims 
made  for  them  by  Messrs.  Ousey.  A  large  stock  is  always 
kept  on  hand,  so  that  the  papers  are  well  matured  and  ready 
lor  immediate  use.  Our  readers  should  write  for  one  of  these 
sample-books,  and  we  think  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
specimens,  and  find  the  prices  also  right. 


Mav  15,  18^9.] 
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9nstoers  to  Comsponticntsi. 

H.  R.  C.  writes,  “Can  >ou  tell  me  how  to  make  an  ink  for 
copying  purposes  other  than  the  copyable  dust  for  lithographic 
printing?”— [It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  make  an  ordinary 
lithographic  printing-ink,  which  from  its  very  nature  should  be 
fatty  and  unalterable  by  water,  yield  an  impression  when 
pressed  between  the  damp  leaves  of  a  copying-book.  A  letter- 
press  ink  we  can  conceive  of  being  made  copyable,  but  when 
applied  to  stone  the  soluble  matter  would  certainly  wash  out 
and  soil  everything  it  came  in  contact  with.  We  know  no 
other  practical  way  than  dusting  on  the  copying-ink  powder, 
but  we  can  dimly  see  a  way  of  printing  in  a  gum-water  ink, 
while  the  stone  is  kept  clear  by  means  of  a  colourless  oil  var¬ 
nish.  This  would  involve  a  reversal  of  the  subject,  perhaps  the 
easiest  part  of  a  process  which  does  not  seem  at  all  promising.] 

W.  T.  S.  asks  how  the  nice  soft  tints  are  produced  in  some 
theatrical  bills,  especially  American. — [We  think  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  tints  you  refer  to  are  produced  by  the  air-brush 
process.  They  may,  however,  be  rubbed-in  tints  upon  a 
grained  stone  such  as  you  surmise,  as  exceedingly  soft 
effects  can  be  so  obtained.  The  difficulty  you  mention  about 
removing  the  chalk  by  melting  it  maybe  overcome.  It  would 
not  be  removed  by  the  heat,  for  it  stands  a  very  strong  heat 
without  melting,  but  by  the  friction,  so  that  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  the  chalk  on  last  over  the 
rubbed  and  scraped  tint,  which  it  then  protects  during  etching. 
These  tints  are  most  useful  when  they  extend  over  a  large 
part  of  the  subject :  where  the  tint  is  required  over  a  small 
area  other  methods  are  more  suitable. 

H.  N.  wants  to  know  how  to  get  a  matrix  for  a  facsimile  of 
a  fine  steel  plate. — [We  think  the  wax  and  plumbago  should  be 
efficient  in  making  the  matrix  you  require  if  carefully  prepared 
and  applied  with  sufficient  pressure.  You  may,  however,  most 
certainly  obtain  a  matrix  by  copper  deposition  direct  upon  the 
steel  plate,  but  you  cannot  employ  your  ordinary  copper  solu¬ 
tion,  because  as  soon  as  the  steel  touches  the  solution,  it  is  too 
roughly  coated  at  once  without  the  electric  current.  You 
must  have  a  solution  that  will  not  deposit  the  copper  except 
under  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  current,  and  which  may  be 
prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate 
in  water,  and  two  ounces  of  potash  carbonate  and  about  one 
ounce  of  liquor  ammonia  in  another  portion  of  water.  Mix 
the  two.  A  precipitate  will  be  formed  and  re-dissolved.  Now 
add  three  ounces  of  potassium  cyanide,  when  the  blue  colour 
should  disappear.  Make  up  to  a  half  gallon  and  decant  from 
the  sediments.  This  solution  may  be  used  with  a  copper 
anode  to  deposit  upon  iron,  steel,  or  zinc,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  using  a  current  of  about 
twice  the  intensity  as  would  be  required  for  the  latter.  When 
completely  covered  with  copper,  the  deposition  may  be 
finished  in  your  ordinary  bath.  The  hardness  of  your  electros 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  your  current,  the  rate 
of  deposition,  and  the  proportion  of  anode  to  cathode.  You 
may  make  your  copper  quite  hard  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
these  conditions,  tending  to  slow  deposition,  but  when 
obtained  it  is  softened  and  toughened  by  the  filling  in  of  the 
shell  with  hot  metal.  We  do  not  think  jou  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  arsenic  and  tin.  They  are  used  in  cyanide  solu¬ 
tions  for  depositing  bronze,  but  the  baths  require  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  prevent  them  getting  out  of  order.] 

F.  J.  W.  writes  ;  I  have  theatrical  work  to  do  sometimes, 
and  want  to  learn  how  to  get  the  solid  and  good  effect  generally 
produced  in  such  work. — [The  art  of  making  such  designs  as 
you  require  is  not  likely  to  be  imparted  by  books,  nor  scarcely 
by  an  artist.  You  must  work  away,  and  learn  by  your  failures. 
The  fault  of  the  sample  you  send  us  is  that  the  colours  are,  so 
to  speak,  too  aggressive.  If  you  examine  any  really  good 
colour-work  you  will  find  generally  that  much  of  its  brilliancy 
depends  upon  the  toning  down  of  the  colours  by  shading  of 
various  greys,  browns,  &c.,  so  that  the  pure  portion  becomes 
more  luminous  by  contrast.  The  landscape  portion  of  your 
subject  should  have  been  kept  down  in  tone  by  a  more  general 
and  delicate  employment  of  your  brown,  red,  and  dark  blue,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  gay  dresses  more  strongly.  Did  you  notice 
how  flat  it  looks  by  gaslight  ?  To  the  “Grammar  of  Litho¬ 
graphy  ”  you  might  advantageously  add  “  Colour  and  Colour 
Printing”  by  the  same  author.] 


Inventions  and  Notions. 


Phototypy  Simplified.— This  new  process  does  not 
require  the  reversal  of  the  plate,  and  consists  as  follows  : — On 
a  plate  cleaned  with  care  either  with  talc  or  ox-galls,  and 
whose  edges  have  been  rubbed  with  a  cloth  wet  with  alcohol, 
pour  a  solution  of  bichromatised  gelatine,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  modified  according  to  the  views  of  the  operator.  When 
desiccation  in  obscurity  is  ended,  which  requires  only  two  or 
three  hours  in  summer  or  in  a  dry  house,  expose.  Develop  after¬ 
wards  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  allow  to  dry.  When 
desiccation  is  complete,  transfer  to  a  second  support,  so  as  to 
print  with  fatty  ink.  For  this  purpose  commence  by  coating  a 
plate  of  copper  or  zinc,  of  the  size  of  the  negative,  with  caout¬ 
chouc  dissolved  in  benzine,  and  allow  to  dry.  On  this  plate 
spread  the  pellicle  in  the  following  manner  : — After  having  cut 
the  edges  with  a  penknife,  lay  on  the  pellicle  a  sheet  of  stout 
paper,  then  raise  it  diagonally,  accompanied  by  this  support 
of  a  novel  description.  To  spread  it  definitely  on  the  metallic 
plate,  place  it  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  which  serves  to 
transfer  it,  and  cause  it  to  adhere  by  means  of  a  squeegee 
or  roller.  The  complete  adherence  of  the  pellicle  to  the 
plate  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  plate  until  the  two  form  but  one.  When  cold  the 
plate  is  ready  for  printing 

Printing  on  Zylonite.— W.  L.  Brown  &  Co.  New  York, 
selling  agents  for  the  American  Zylonite  Company,  announce 
that  they  arenow  prepared  to  furnish  the  trade  withindelible  inks 
for  printing  on  zylonite.  These  inks  are  said  to  be  so  prepared 
that  they  can  be  successfully  used  by  any  printer  on  an  ordinary 
printing-press.  There  are  twelve  distinct  colours,  which  are 
put  up  in  one-pound  cans.  Zylonite  ivory  being  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  durable  material  for  advertising  and  display  cards,  it  is 
believed  that  these  inks  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade.  Heretofore  zylonite  has  been  printed  upon  by  an  expensive 
process,  heat  and  pressure  being  necessary  in  connection  with 
steel  plates  ;  but  by  the  use  of  the  new  indelible  ink  this  is 
overcome,  and  the  zylonite  card  is  placed  within  the  reach  of 
printers  having  only  an  ordinary  outfit. 

An  Invention  for  Bookbinders.  —  An  ingenious 
apparatus  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Howden,  of 
67,  St.  Domingo-grove,  Liverpool,  which  will  enable  printers, 
bookbinders,  &c.,  to  use  their  guillotines  to  much  more  advan¬ 
tage.  In  cutting  up  small  work,  such  as  labels,  &c.,  of,  say,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced 
is,  by  using  this  simple  apparatus,  entirely  avoided.  Supposing 
a  pile  of  very  narrow  labels  have  been  cut  to  as  narrow  a  width 
as  the  machine  will  allow,  there  are  then  two  inches  or  more 
under  the  machine  presser  to  be  cut,  you  then  fix  the  apparatus 
to  the  presser,  which  will  bring  the  back  gauge  up  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  knife,  which  when  done  will  enable 
the  operator  to  cut  up  the  pile  to  the  last  quarter  of  an  inch  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  without  the  slightest  waste  of  paper  or 
loss  of  time.  The  cost  of  this  apparatus  is,  for  18  inches, 
los.,  and  26  inches,  12s.,  and  the  inventor,  who  is  a  practical 
printer,  states  that  he  has  saved  as  much  as  los.  in  a  single 
day  by  its  use.  It  can  be  fixed  or  detached  in  one  minute,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  machine  in  the  least. 


Eltiotf s  Defiance  Machine. 

The  largest  single  stop- cylinder  printing-machine  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  just  been  supplied  to  Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Park-side  Printing  and  Publishing  Works,  Edinburgh.  It 
is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  John  Elliott,  Son,  &;  Co.,  of  the 
Defiance  Printing  Machine  Works,  Steel  Croft  Foundry,  Otley. 
It  will  print  a  sheet  70  by  50  inches  when  clearing  four  five- 
inch  rollers  over  a  full-sized  form,  and  is  fitted  with  both 
flyers  and  pointing  apparatus.  The  dimensions  of  this  mam¬ 
moth  Defiance  Wharfedale  are— length  22  feet,  width  12  feet, 
height  nearly  10  feet ;  the  cylinder  and  table  are  the  largest 
that  Great  Britain  has  produced.  The  machine  has  been  built 
specially  strong,  and  has  all  the  latest  improvements,  including 
Messrs.  Elliott’s  special  ink-duct  with  reciprocating  drums, 
and  rider  distributors  have  been  embodied  in  its  construction 
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with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  finest  class  of  work.  All 
the  material  has  been  specially  selected,  all  the  racks  and 
wheels  running  in  them  throughout  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid,  and  the  finish  of  every  detail  is  of  the  highest  character. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  weight,  the  machine  runs  easily  and 
quietly.  Messrs.  Elliott,  Son,  8c  Co.  have  been  very  successful 
in  securing  orders  for  their  Defiance  Wharfedale  and  other 
machinery,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  e.xtremely 
busy,  having  had  to  turn  orders  away,  and  if  the  present 
pressure  remains  they  will  shortly  have  to  extend  the  works 
and  add  more  plant. 

- ♦  »-  • - 

German  Book  Prodtiction  in  1888. 


The  following  table  from  the  Borsenblatt,  prepared  by  the 
Leipsic  firm  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  presents  a  view  of  the 
book  production  in  Germany  in  1888.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  these  statistics  present  not  only  the  output  of 
books  in  the  German  Empire,  but  of  Austria  and  Switzerland 
as  well.  In  fact,  all  countries  whose  publishers  are  members 
of  the  Borsenverein  are  represented  : — 

Collected  Works,  History  of  Literature,  Bibliography  430 


Theology  .  i>623 

Law,  Politics,  Statistics,  &c .  i>490 

Medicine,  Veterinary  .  i,io8 

Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  .  876 

Philosophy  .  156 

Education,  German  School  Books,  &c .  1.957 

Juvenile  Works  . 494 

Classical  and  Oriental  Archeeology,  Mythology  .  588 

Modern  Languages,  Old  German  Literature  .  543 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs  .  842 

Geography,  Travel  .  505 

Mathematics,  Astronomy  .  195 

Mditaiy,  Hippology  .  427 

Commerce  and  Manufactures .  749 

Building,  Machines,  Railways,  Mining,  &c .  448 

Forestry  and  Sport  .  117 

Domestic  Economy,  Farming,  Horticulture  .  429 

Belles-Lettres  .  ^,4^3 

Fine  Art,  Shorthand  .  670 

Folk-lore,  Almanacs  .  980 

Freemasonry  .  33 

Miscellaneous  .  753 

Maps .  374 


Total  .  . .  ...  17,000 


Scottish  Art  Review.  (243,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow.) 
Thenumbers  of  this  admirable  review  for  January,  February,and 
March  contain  a  mass  of  interesting  matter,  together  with  some 
capital  engravings,  etchings,  &c.  A  couple  of  articles  on 
“Etching  and  Etchings,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Short,  give  a  readable 
and  intelligent  description  of  the  process  of  etching,  illustrated 
with  some  good  specimens.  There  are  papers  on  the  various 
exhibitions,  an  article  on  Roman  models  with  very  effective 
examples,  notes  on  artistic  and  musical  subjects,  &c.  The 
magazine  is  beautifully  printed  by  Messrs.  T.  &  A.  Constable, 
of  Edinburgh. 

Work.,  Part  I.  (London  ;  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.)  The 
aim  and  scope  of  this  new  weekly  are  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  It  is 
an  illustrated  magazine  of  practice  and  theory  for  all  workmen, 
professional  and  amateur,  and  certainly  the  numbers  (i  to  5) 
brought  together  in  this  part,  contain  interesting  details 
that  should  please  the  most  exacting.  The  articles  are  all  by 
practical  men,  and  are  very  fully  illustrated.  The  editor  is  Mr. 
Francis  Young,  author  of  “Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic,” 
and  one  well  qualified  in  every  way  to  conduct  the  paper 
successfully.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  admirably  printed.  The 
sales  have  been  remarkably  large,  an  edition  of  75,000  of 
No.  I  having  been  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication. 


The  Paper  Syndicate. 

A  NEWS  agency  says  It  is  stated  that  the  syndicate, 
which  has  been  formed  to  secure  the  control  of  all  the 
English  cheap  paper-mills,  have,  after  considerable  difficulties, 
at  length  arranged  terms  with  practically  the  whole  of  these 
mills.  The  syndicate  will  purchase  the  mills,  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  proprietors  are  strongly  supporting  the  change,  it  is 
believed  that  the  price  paid  for  each  mill  will  be  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  the  present  owners.  As  soon  as  the 
mills  are  taken  over  they  will  all  be  controlled  by  a  central 
staff,  located  in  either  London  or  Manchester.  The  central 
staff  will  be  the  exclusive  authority  in  selling  the  paper,  and 
will  send  the  orders  to  those  mills  which  are  most  conveniently 
placed  as  regards  proximity  to  the  customer,  and  having  regard 
to  the  quality  of  paper  required  and  local  circumstances.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  syndicate  that  a  central  authority  will  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  in  expense  and  a  more  economical 
working  of  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
the  change  will  be  in  every  way  disadvantageous.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  syndicate  will  probably  have  to  float  their  under¬ 
taking  at  a  price  of  about  50  per  cent,  increase  upon  the 
combined  capitals  of  the  existing  companies,  that  a  central 
authority  cannot  work  the  mills  so  economically  as  under  the 
present  system  of  personal  supervision,  and  that  the  cumbrous 
management  will  check  the  constant  improvements  which  are 
being  made  in  paper-making  under  the  present  system  of  open 
competition.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  and 
local  circumstances  in  connection  with  paper-making  vary  so 
much  that  the  Paper  Syndicate  cannot  in  any  sense  draw 
comparisons  between  it  and  the  Salt  Union.  Considerable 
doubt  is,  therefore,  entertained  whether  the  public  will  come 
forward  in  support  of  the  huge  demand  which  it  is  understood 
the  Paper  Syndicate  will  make  when  their  prospectus  is  issued. 
In  the  meantime,  the  leading  newspaper  proprietors  are  already 
banding  themselves  together  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the 
syndicate,  and  the  Belgian,  German,  and  American  paper-makers 
are  opening  up  communications  with  them. 

We  give  the  above  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  we  can 
scarcely  credit  that  the  projected  union  will  ever  be  ac¬ 
complished.  With  the  disastrous  experience  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Syndicate  fresh  in  their  minds,  we  cannot  understand 
any  capitalists  seriously  attempting  to  work  so  unwieldy 
a  combination  as  that  foreshadowed.  A  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  undue  competition  would  be 
legitimate  and  beneficial,  as  very  low  prices  without  ade¬ 
quate  profit  are  of  no  permanent  advantage ;  but  any 
attempt  to  create  a  monopoly  should  be  strenuously  opposed. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  inevit¬ 
ably  defeat  themselves.  Production  is  stimulated,  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  comes  into  play,  with  the  result  that 
the  artificially  sustained  price  collapses  and  probably  falls  lower 
than  ever.  With  an  article  like  paper  the  supply  can  be 
increased  indefinitely,  and,  therefore,  any  increase  of  price 
temporarily  effected  by  the  syndicate,  if  it  ever  gets  to  work 
will  be  neutralised  within  a  very  short  time. 


What  Shall  a  Boy  Learn  ? 

The  above  momentous  question,  says  The  American 
Lithographer  a7id  Py-ihter,  is  omnipresent  in  the  anxious 
mind  of  every  father  and  mother,  almost  from  the  veiy  period 
when  the  new-born  boy  utters  his  first  yell.  As  young  hopeful 
drops  dresses  for  knickerbockers,  and  again  metamorphoses 
into  long  pants,  the  question,  “  What  shall  our  boy  learn  ?  ” 
grows  each  year  in  vital  importance  in  the  mind  of  both  parents. 
Innumerable  plans  are  decided  on,  only  to  be  frequently 
changed  and  rechanged,  while  fond  mother  and  proud  father 
fluctuate  and  difter  upon  the  final  choice  of  the  exact  calling 
that  their  shooting-up  offspring  is  to  adopt. 

Argument  after  argument  ensues,  and  pater  and  mater  rarely 
agree  on  the  same  vocation  or  trade.  Just  about  this  period 
the  future  destiny  of  the  lad  in  dispute  is  in  a  rather  precarious 
state,  as  the  decision  what  he  shall  learn  to  be  is  not  a  matter 
of  small  moment,  but  fraught  with  the  greatest  concern  and 
anxiety,  for  it  is  the  fashioning  start  to  his  manhood.  Mistaken 
j  fondness  and  over-tenderness  very  often  drive  a  strong  young 
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Hercules  into  a  profession  where  his  main  work  will  be  with 
his  mind  in  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  a  stout,  jolly  farmer  is 
transformed  into  a  dyspeptic  parson  ;  a  boy  who  would  have 
made  a  first-class  surveyor  or  contractor  is  doomed  to  the 
lawyer’s  stool  or  the  yardstick.  In  the  trades  the  same  mis¬ 
placing  of  boys  in  a  line  for  which  they  have  neither  talent, 
aptitude,  nor  natural  inclination,  is  almost  unlimited. 

The  best  thing  is  not  to  consider  so  much,  “  What  shall  my 
boy  learn  ?  ”  as  to  set  to  work  to  carefully  watch  and  study  all 
the  little  things  your  son  performs  in  his  boyish  life,  in  which 
he  is  apt  to  display  his  natural  longings  and  desires,  and  to 
betray  evidences  of  early  talent  and  what  he  is  best  fitted  for. 
By  so  doing  you  will  gain  the  important  knowledge  of  what 
your  boy  would  learn  with  the  most  pleasure  and  quickness, 
and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  start  him  on  the  road  on  which  he 
will  be  able  to  make  the  most  headway  and  progress. 

Don’t  ask  yourself  any  more  what  your  boy  shall  learn,  but 
seek  to  discover,  instead,  what  “can”  he  learn  best.  Don’t 
apprentice  a  boy  to  a  trade  because  his  father  is  in  it,  unless  he 
early  displays  a  knack  and  desire  for  his  parent’s  line.  Don’t 
carelessly  push  a  boy  into  a  business  because  the  wages  are 
high,  or  the  work  light  and  easy,  or  the  duties  clean  and  gen¬ 
teel.  Watch  your  boy’s  every  action,  study  his  inmost  nature, 
gain  his  confidence,  and  then  follow  and  humour  as  far  as 
possible  his  natural  bent.  If  these  pains  be  taken,  and  this 
advice  followed,  boys  will  learn  ivliat  they  can  most  easily,  and 
we  shall  no  longer  have  so  many  poor  workmen  and  dissatisfied 
people  in  our  trades,  who  are  compelled  to  spend  all  their  life¬ 
time  in  a  calling  they  were  never  fitted  nor  intended  for  by 
nature  or  their  own  inclination. 

Speaking  of  boys,  the  best  and  most  wholesome  advice  we 
can  give  to  apprentices,  who  are  already  in  their  trades,  is  to 
think  over  their  work,  experiment  in  leisure  hours,  strive  to 
personally  solve  all  difficulties,  read  regularly  and  study  dili¬ 
gently  their  trade  journal,  and,  above  all  things,  don’t  let  them 
forget  to  pay  for  it.  Don’t  let  them  borrow  or  steal  it,  but 
subscribe  for  it,  and  it  will  prove  to  them  a  rich  treasure. 


Henry  George  on  London  Printers. 

Henry  GEORGE,  writing  from  London  to  an  American 
paper,  speaks  thus  of  the  printers  of  the  Metropolis  : 
“  The  Herald  has  a  very  fine  looking  set  of  compositors,  and 
Mr.  Geary  says  they  are  good  workmen,  though  they  do  not 
work  as  hard  as  American  printers.  Here  they  call  the 
‘  chapel  ’ — the  organisation  of  the  men  in  each  office — a  ‘  ship,’ 
but  that  this  is  a  comparatively  new  and  local  term  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  ‘ship’  goes  by  the  old 
name  he  bears  among  American  compositors,  viz.,  ‘  father  of 
the  chapel.’  ‘  Subs,’  or  substitute  printers,  as  we  call  them  in 
the  United  States,  are  here  called  ‘grasses,’  and  instead  of 
the  ‘  subs’  taking  their  chance  for  work,  as  they  do  with  us, 
there  is  a  ‘  first  grass,’  a  ‘  second  grass,’  a  ‘  third  grass,’  and  so 
on,  who  take  work  in  order.  These  ‘grasses’  are  in  each  office, 
and  are  limited  to  a  number  which  it  is  calculated  can  obtain 
pretty  steady  work.  The  compositors  in  London  newspaper 
offices  neither  ‘charge  time’  nor  ‘set  bogus’ — which  means 
that  while  kept  waiting  for  ‘  copy  ’  during  composition  hours, 
they  neither  charge  for  the  time  they  are  idle,  nor  are  they  kept 
employed  on  matter  which  is  not  to  go  into  the  paper.  Instead 
of  this  there  is  a  rule  that  each  man  must  have  a  bill  for  so 
much  for  so  many  hours’  working  time.  The  effect  of  this 
regulation  is  against  the  fast  compositor  and  in  favour  of  the 
slow  one.  For  instance,  if  the  working  time  be  six  hours,  out 
of  which  there  are  two  hours’  waiting,  a  compositor  who  can 
set  1,500  ems  an  hour  would  get  no  pay  for  his  waiting,  while 
the  slow  compositor  would  be  paid  as  much  or  more  than  if  he 
had  worked  for  the  whole  six  hours.  The  habits  of  the 
London  compositor  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  very  much 
from  the  time  when  Franklin  worked  among  them,  aud  proved 
by  his  ability  to  carry  heavy  forms  that  a  man  could  keep  up 
his  strength  without  drinking  ale.  Every  man  on  the  London 
Herald,  Mr.  Geary  tells  me,  brings  up  into  the  office  a  fat 
bottle  of  British  beer,  and  with  every  new  ‘  take  ’  has  a  fortifying 
drink  out  of  it.  The  bottles  are  taken  down  to  supper  about 
twelve  o’clock,  and  brought  back  filled  up  again.  The  beer  tells 
vastly  on  the  proofs,  but  the  compositors  imagine  they  cannot 
get  along  without  it,” 


A  nierican  Newspapers, 

From  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.’s  “  American  Newspaper 
Directory”  for  1889,  just  out,  we  glean  the  following 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  : — 

The  total  number  of  periodical  publications  for  1889  now 
issued  in  these  two  countries  is  17,107,  showing  a  net  increase 
of  796  over  the  figures  for  1888.  In  the  present  directory  are 
contained  descriptions  of  2,685  newspapers  which  were  not  in 
last  year’s  book,  but  out  of  the  newspapers  that  were  in  that 
work  (by  a  most  curious  and  remarkable  coincidence),  1,888 
died  or  disappeared  from  the  newspaper  world  during  the  year 
1888. 

In  frequency  of  issue  they  are  divided  as  follows  :  Weekly, 
12,791;  monthly,  1,998;  daily,  1,584;  semi-monthly,  241  ; 
semi-weekly,  222  ;  quarterly,  127  ;  bi-weekly,  63  ;  tri- weekly, 
44,  and  bi-monthly,  37.  The  increase  has  been  distributee! 
among  all  the  classes  except  two  :  bi-weekly  and  tri-weekly 
publications  have  both  decreased. 

In  circulation  rating  18  publications  issue  150,000;  19, 
100,000;  32,  75,000;  30,  50,000;  36,  37,500;  52,  25,000;  74, 
22,500;  42,  20,000;  66,  17,500;  67,  15,000;  68,  12,500;  129, 
10,000  ;  326,  5,000  to  10,000  ;  898,  3,000  to  5,000;  1,056,  2,000 
to  3,000;  2,811,  1,000  to  2,000;  11,290  below  1,000.  Nearly 
two-thirds,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures,  of  the  whole  number 
of  publications  are  rated  as  having  an  average  circulation  of 
less  than  1,000. 

Of  all  publications,  the  weekly  is  most  popular  ;  the  monthly 
stands  next  in  public  favour,  and  the  daily  comes  third  ;  the 
detailed  comparison  showing  that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  periodicals  appear  weekly  ;  eleven  per  cent,  appear 
monthly  ;  over  nine  per  cent,  appear  daily  ;  and  all  the  other 
publications  combined  amount  to  a  total  of  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  In  point  of  total  output  for  a  single  issue 
the  weekly  still  shows  up  ahead,  having  over  fifty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  issue  ;  the  monthly  stands  second,  having  over 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  daily  continues  third  with  a 
fraction  over  sixteen  per  cent.,  leaving  less  than  six  per  cent, 
of  circulation  to  be  supplied  by  all  the  other  periodicals.  As 
regards  total  issues  of  all  publications  for  a  year,  the  table 
shows  that  daily  papers,  from  their  more  frequent  issues,  put 
forth  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the  weeklies  more  than 
thirty-four  per  cent.,  leaving  less  than  six  per  cent,  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  all  the  remaining  publications. 

New  York  has  the  largest  number  of  publications  and  the 
largest  total  issue,  while  Pennsylvania  comes  second.  The 
total  annual  issue  accorded  to  all  papers  published  amounts  to 
a  grand  total  of  2,959,566,500,  which  would  allow  the  placing  of 
227  copies  of  some  periodical  every  year  with  each  of  the 
13,000,000  families  which  are  estimated  to  make  up  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Again,  figured  in 
another  way,  at  its  lowest  limit,  the  number  of  publications 
would  give  two  separate  regular  yearly  subscriptions  to  every 
family  in  the  two  above-mentioned  countries,  and  leave  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  nearly  6,000,000  regular  subscriptions  to  supply  those 
who  take  more  than  two  papers.  These  figures  go  to  prove 
most  conclusively  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  by 
far  the  greatest  newspaper  reading  people  in  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  by  natural  sequence  the  highest  educated,  most 
enlightened,  and  civilised  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


The  Printer  s  Reader. 

IT  has  often  struck  the  writer  as  remarkable  that  the  printers’ 
reader  is  so  undervalued.  Placed  under  the  control  of  the 
overseer,  with  duties  that  make  him  too  often  disliked  by  the 
compositor,  considered  a  bore  by  those  wjio  are  responsible 
for  the  getting  out  of  the  work  to  time,  the  employer  is  often 
led  to  view  the  reader  as  a  necessary  nuisance. 

We  do  not  know,  says  the  Stationer,  whether  this  peculiar 
treatment  may  arise  in  any  degree  from  his  not  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  trade  society,  able  to  control  his  salary  and  position, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  very  absurd  and  most  unwise  conduct. 

In  fact,  the  printer’s  reader  is  a  very  important  personage  — 
for  on  his  knowledge,  industrj^  and  care,  depend  the  accuracy. 
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Style,  and  excellence  of  the  work  in  course  of  daily  execution 
— the  education,  in  great  measure,  of  the  apprentices,  the  net 
profits  of  the  employer,  and  his  freedom  from  legal  complica¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  if  he  were  brought  more  into  direct  contact 
with  employers,  being  looked  on  as  their  special  protector  and 
confidant,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  all  concerned. 

Probably  there  are  many  inefficient  men  now  employed  as 
readers,  but  this  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  above  state¬ 
ments.  If  you  go  on  lowering  their  wages  and  their  status, 
still  inferior  men  will  seek  the  position,  and  so  the  entire  body 
will  become  more  and  more  inefficient  ;  just  in  the  same  way 
that  overseers,  and  those  having  the  management  of  the 
several  departments  under  them,  are  not  what  they  used  to  be, 
because  of  a  lowered  status. 

Only  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  think  over  the  reader’s  duties. 
Whoever  is  inefficient,  careless,  tasteless,  uneducated,  he  must 
make  up  for  their  deficiences,  correct  their  errors,  and  take 
upon  his  own  shoulders  all  the  responsibility  arising  from  mis¬ 
takes,  whether  of  his  own  or  others’  making. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  must  guard  his  employers  against 
losses  of  all  kinds — from  libels,  mistakes,  and  ignorance. 
Ought  he  not,  therefore,  to  be  better  treated,  better  paid,  and 
more  favourably  considered,  than  at  present  ? 

[The  Readers’  Pension,  which  is  being  established  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation,  is,  we  are  happy 
to  state,  becoming  much  better  known.  ;£55o  is  required, 
towards  which  many  sums  have  been  received,  but  many  more 
are  needed.  The  treasurer  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  14,  Marquis- 
road,  Finsbury  Park,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  donations.] 


(paper  ^rabe 

A  NATIVE  of  Japan  has  invented  a  process  by  which  sea¬ 
weed  can  be  converted  into  an  almost  untearable  paper,  which 
is  transparent  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  window- 
panes.  In  colour  it  resembles  old  window-glass. 

Paper  in  Siam  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tou  koi.  The 
quality  is  poor,  and  owing  to  the  system  of  heavy  taxation  im¬ 
posed  by  the  authorities,  but  little  improvement  can  be 
expected. 

The  uses  of  the  cotton-plant  are  developing  rapidly.  For¬ 
merly  the  fibre  of  the  blossom  was  the  only  part  utilised. 
Then  the  seed  began  to  supply  a-large  proportion  of  the  “  olive- 
oil  ”  and  “lard”  in  the  country,  and  now  the  hulls  are  found 
to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  wood  for  paper  pulp. 

A  Fire  and  W.4ter  Resisting  Paper. — Herr  Ludewig, 
of  Germany,  has  lately  invented  a  paper  that  is  said 
to  resist  the  action  of  both  fire  and  water.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  accomplished  by  mixing  twenty-five  parts  of 
asbestos  fibre  with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  parts  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  and  this  mixture  is  moistened  by  chloride  of  zinc  and 
washed  very  thoroughly  in  water.  After  being  treated  with  a 
solution  of  pure  aluminium  sulphate,  it  is  then  manufactured 
into  paper  like  ordinary  pulp. 

The  Sugar-cane  as  Material  for  Paper.— That  it  is 
possible  to  produce  from  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane  a  paper  of 
the  highest  class  has  long  been  familiar  to  science,  but  has 
never  been  attempted  in  practice.  Mr.  Walter  Forbes,  an 
enterprising  experimentalist  of  New  Orleans,  has  recently  been 
exhibiting  a  dozen  specimens  of  white  paper  manufactured 
from  the  sugar-cane,  and  satisfactory  in  substance  and  finish. 
The  constant  decline  in  the  value  of  sugar  as  a  consequence  of 
its  enormous  over-production  at  the  present  time,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  equally  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
paper,  should  prompt  sugar-planters  to  turn  their  attention  to 
this  new  application  of  their  depreciated  produce.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  as  a  supplement  to  the  culture  of  the  cane 
might  be  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of  large  and  easy  profits 
by  a  number  of  planters. 

A  strong,  flexible  paper,  impervious  to  dampness,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  taking  a  paper  composed  of  strong  fibres,  such  as 
manilla,  jute,  linen,  or  the  like,  and  of  a  quality  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  tensile  strain  of  no  less  than  200  pounds  per  inch,  in 


the  direction  of  its  length  when  made  12  square  feet  to  the  pound. 
While  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  or  after  it  has  been 
made,  it  is  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  the  application  of 
suitable  size.  I'he  paper  so  prepared  is  then  passed  through 
breaking  stamps  or  rollers,  so  as  to  render  it  limp  or  flexible  ; 
and  this  may  be  done  either  while  the  paper  is  yet  in  the  paper 
machine,  or  in  a  separate  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the  paper  several  times 
through  the  breaking  rolls,  and  sometimes  in  contrary  directions. 
When  the  uses  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  the  product 
demand  a  very  smooth  surface,  the  paper  thus  rendered  flexible 
is  passed  through  calender  rolls  in  order  to  smooth  it. 


Printers  Pension  Corporation. 

ON  the  30th  ult.,  at  The  Albion,  Aldersgate-street,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided  at  the  sixty-second  anniversary  festival  of  the 
Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  chairman  said  the  institution, 
which  was  a  most  excellent  one,  was  doing  real  good.  It  was  well 
managed,  and  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  self-help.  Assistance 
was  given  to  no  one  who  had  not  been  an  annual  subscriber  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Thrift  was  thereby  encouraged,  and  thrift  was  as  important 
as  education.  In  this  case  it  was  better  than  insurance,  because  the 
amount  of  relief  given  was  in  excess  of  what  could  be  obtained  by  any 
system  of  life  assurance.  Pensions  were  granted  to  those  who  had 
been  subscribers  and  to  their  widows,  the  sums  ranging  from  to  £2^, 
and  in  some  cases,  owing  to  legacies,  to  £10.  There  were  190 
pensioners,  and  last  year  £z,  500  was  paid  to  them.  In  the  almshouses 
there  were  twenty-four  inmates,  and  ten  orphans  were  well  provided 
for.  The  average  age  of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  was  between 
seventy-two  and  seventy-three.  One  object  of  the  present  appeal  was 
the  completion  of  the  almshouses  by  the  building  of  two  houses,  each 
for  two  married  couples.  Towards  the  sum  required  a  friend  of  Mr. 
W.  li.  Collingridge  had  promised  1,000.  The  institution  had  a 
special  claim  to  support.  The  world  owed  what  one  could  never 
describe  to  printing.  It  supplied  the  intellectual  necessities  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  it  preserved  thought,  and  it  handed  down  to  us  the  grandest  and 
most  noble  ideas  of  those  who  had  gone  before  ;  it  disseminated  science 
to  all  classes  ;  it  was  the  greatest  medium  for  religious  truths  ;  through 
its  agency  higher  education  had  been  made  possible  ;  and,  finally,  it 
gave  to  us  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  poets.  Mr.  J.  .S.  liodson,  the 
secretary,  announced  subscriptions  and  special  donations  amounting  to 
£^,’]22,  including  the  amount  of  the  chairman’s  list,  and  certain 

legacies  to  found  the  Fetter  memorial,  and  the  Fetter,  the  Susannah 
Netting,  the  Drummond,  and  the  Charlotte  Holmes  pensions.  The 
chairman’s  list  comprised,  amongst  other  amounts,  £6t,  4s.  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cox  &  Son,  and  fifty  guineas  each  from  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Mason  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Marshall,  and  a  like  amount  from  Miss  M., 
Levy  “in  memory  of  her  late  father,  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy.” 


(pereonaf 

Mr.  Joseph  FIatton  has  relinquished  the  editorship  of  \.]\2  Sunday 
Times. 

Mr.  Leopold  Grahame  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Financial  Times. 

Mr.  Cox  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  London  branch  of  Mr. 
T.  Evans,  of  Coventry. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  publisher,  of  Albemarle-street,  W.,  has 
just  celebrated  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  E.  Dicey  has  retired  fi-om  the  editorship  of  the  Observer,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Whittingham,  of  the  Charterhouse  Fress,  intends  to 
contest  Walthamstow  in  the  Gladstonian  interest  at  the  next  Farlia- 
mentary  election. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  head  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  paper-mill  departments  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  retired, 
and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hare  succeeds  him. 

Mr.  j.  Blair,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Marr  Typefounding 
Company,  of  Edinburgh  and  Charterhouse-street,  E.C.,  has  resigned 
that  position  ;  he  is  succeeded,  for  the  present,  at  least,  by  Mr.  Yule. 

Mr.  S.  Colley,  who  has  occupied  the  post  of  manager  in  the 
business  of  Mr.  Feck,  bookbinder,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  will, 
from  the  ist  of  May,  be  associated  with  Mr.  Maitland  Bell,  bookbinder,, 
j  of  Temple  Works,  Cursitor-street. 
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We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliahilily  of  these  Recipes. 

We  give  them  as  cidled  from  various  sources. 

It  is  stated  that  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  formic  acid  added  to  ink,  gum, 
paste,  and  such  other  articles,  will  keep  them  as  fresh  as  possible. 

A  White  Ink. — Mix  together  30  parts  nitre  of  lead,  15  parts 
carbonate  of  potassium,  and  55  parts  water,  and  you  have  an  excellent 
7ohite  ink. 

Glue. — Soak  half  a  pound  of  glue  overnight  in  a  quart  of  good 
milk,  and  boil  it  the  next  day.  It  will  dissolve  much  better  than  glue 
dissolved  in  water. 

An  adhesive  mucilage  for  labels,  suitable  for  bottles  or  glass,  may 
be  prepared  by  soaking  glue  in  strong  vinegar  ;  then  heat  to  boiling 
and  add  flour.  This  is  very  adhesive,  and  does  not  decompose  when 
kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

A  CHEAP  mucilage  is  made  as  follows  : — Mix  400  parts  of  dextrine 
with  400  parts  of  water  ;  add  200  more  parts  of  water,  20  of  glucose, 
and  10  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  about  195  deg. 
Fahr.,  until  a  transparent  solution  is  obtained. 

The  remarkable  finish  of  American  paper  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  substance  called  “  Agalith,”  which  is  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  something  like  asbestos  in  nature  and  texture,  and  which 
is  found  only  in  the  United  States — principally  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  preparation  is  very  useful  for  gumming  large  sheets 
of  paper,  which  may  be  kept  on  hand  ready  for  use  :  starch,  2  drachms; 
white  sugar,  i  ounce  ;  gum  arabic,  2  drachms  ;  to  be  boiled  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

A  SINGLE  plate  of  perforated  zinc  about  a  foot  square,  suspended 
over  a  gas  jet,  is  said  to  retain  the  noxious  emanations  from  burning 
gas,  which  it  is  well  known  destroys  the  binding  of  books,  tarnishes 
the  gilding,  and  vitiates  the  atmosphere  for  breathing. 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended  for  water-proof  writing-ink 
that  will  not  blur  when  the  paper  is  wet  :  dissolve  two  ounces  shellac 
in  one  pint  alcohol,  95  per  cent.,  filter  through  chalk,  and  mix  with 
best  lamp-black. 

Waste  printed  paper  makes  a  fine  thing  to  banish  rats  from  build¬ 
ings.  Soak  the  paper  in  water  in  which  oxalic  acid  in  liberal  quantities 
has  been  dissolved,  and  then,  while  wet,  ram  it  tightly  into  the  chinks 
through  which  the  rats  travel.  The  rats  wilt  never  come  near  the  place 
again. 

Carbon  paper  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Melt  together  by  heat, 
I  oz.  bees-wax,  5  oz.  clear  lard,  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  Canada 
balsam,  and  as  much,  or  little,  lamp  black  as  needful.  When  melted, 
mix  thoroughly,  apply  the  mixture  with  a  flannel  dauber,  and  then 
remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by  means  of  dean  woollen  rags. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  an  elastic  mucilage  which  will  keep 
well,  remain  quite  elastic  after  drying,  and  yet  never  crack  or  peel  off. 
Prepare  a  mucilage  with  93  parts  of  good  gum  arabic  and  180  parts  of 
hot  water,  and  then  strain  it  into  a  liquid  mixture  of  one  part  salicylic 
acid  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  alcohol  (overproof),  three  parts  soft  soap, 
and  three  parts  glycerine,  which  have  been  thoroughly  well  shaken 
together. 

Fixing  India  Ink. — India  ink,  as  most  readers  know,  is  composed 
of  the  finest  ivory  black  and  a  gelatine  size,  and  is  excellent  for  plans 
and  drawings  until  any  colour  “wash” — or  even  a  little  dampness — 
comes  near  the  lines,  when  they  then  either  “blur”  or  “run”  all 
together.  This  may  be  prevented  by  dissolving  in  the  water  used  for 
rubbing  up  the  ink  about  8  grains  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or  6^  of 
the  corresponding  ammonium  salt  per  fluid  ounce. 

It  is  one  of  the  singular  facts  of  science  and  mechanics  that 
while  water-power  is  often  found  too  variable  for  making  certain  kinds 
of  paper,  giving  an  uneven  thickness  because  of  the  unsteady  motion 
of  the  machinery,  and  steam  is  often  used  for  this  reason  even  when 
water  is  available,  the  opposite  conditions  prevail  in  running  electric 
dynamos.  Water  is  found  to  be  steadier  and  more  satisfactory  every 
way  for  electrical  plants  than  steam,  producing  a  more  uniform  and 
steadier  current. 

Sometimes  pressmen  find  fault  with  their  rollers,  and  there  may  be 
reason  for  grumbling.  If  a  remedy  is  wanted  on  the  spot,  one  or  two 
suggestions  noted  lately  may  prove  useful.  If  a  roller  is  affected  by 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  wash  it  with  common  alcohol,  which 
evaporates  the  moisture  very  quickly.  If  the  roller  is  too  dry  take 
100  parts  of  glycerine,  10  parts  of  ammonia  liquor,  40  parts  of  old 
beer,  which  has  turned  sour  ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  wash  the  rollers 
for  about  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  even  longer.  The  ammonia  re-opens 
the  pores  of  the  surface  for  the  glycerine ;  the  beer,  by  drying  up, 
creates  a  compound  which  adheres  strongly  to  the  surface  of  the  roller. 


A  WAY  to  split  paper  is  to  lay  the  sheet  of  paper  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
soak  it  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  pass  it  smoothly  all  over  the 
glass.  With  a  little  care  the  upper  half  of  the  sheet  can  be  peeled  off, 
leaving  the  under  half  on  the  glass.  Let  this  dry  and  it  will  come  ofl 
the  glass  very  easily.  Of  course  the  glass  must  be  perfectly  clean. 

Printing  on  Glazed  Surfaces. — It  is  well  known  that  printing 
ink  when  used  on  glazed  and  enamelled  paper  dries  rapidly  and  pul 
verises  easily,  so  that  the  work  is  more  or  less  rubbed  off.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  paper  absorbs  up  to  a  certain  point  those  elements 
or  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ink  and  whose 
function  is  to  bind  together  the  solid  elements.  In  consequence  of  this 
absorption  the  colour  or  lampblack  rests  like  dust  on  the  enamel,  and 
rubs  off  naturally  with  great  facility.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
recourse  is  had  to  two  different  methods  ;  either  to  modify  the  paper 
used  or  to  add  some  ingredients  to  the  ink  which  will  cause  it  to  adhere 
better.  The  latter  is  the  preferable  course,  for  it  is  the  simplest.  For 
printing  on  glazed  or  enamelled  paper  add  a  varnish  rich  in  resin,  such 
as  is  used  for  bronze  work.  This  causes  the  colour  of  the  ink  to  be 
somewhat  deteriorated,  but,  if  care  is  taken,  there  is  not  much  to  fear. 


Qtofee;. 


Messrs.  J.  Aberle  &  Co.  have  removed  their  London  offices  from 
7,  Ludgate-square,  E.C.,  to  115,  Newgate-street,  E.C. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Queen,  Field,  and  Law  Times,  are  about  to 
have  new  premises  erected  for  them  in  Bream’s-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane,  E.C. 

The  contract  for  lithographic  work  required  for  the  public  service  in 
England  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  (Limited),  of  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons,  Farringdon-road,  and  Wandsworth. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company 
are  enabled  to  publish  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  copyright  work,  “The 
Legends  of  St.  Patrick,”  as  vol.  175  of  the  “National  Library.” 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  of  Bolton,  simply  says  i 
“  I  give  all  my  property  to  my  wife,  and  appoint  her  to  be  the  execu¬ 
trix  of  this  will.”  There  is  nothing  more.  The  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased  has  been  valued  at  ;^30,644. 

The  annual  report  of  the  London  City  Mission  shows  that  during 
the  past  twelve  months  the  society  has  distributed  4,812,473  tracts 
and  13,655  Testaments  and  portions  thereof,  while  51,578  volumes 
were  sent  out  on  loan  from  the  library. 

The  special  Spring  number  of  Stationery  and  Bookselling  is  a  first- 
class  number,  consisting  of  148  pages,  well  illustrated,  and  well  printed 
by  Messrs.  Abraham  Kingdon  &  Newnham,  of  12,  Finsbury-street, 
E.C.  Mr.  J.  S.  Morriss,  the  able  conductor,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  appearance  of  his  journal. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Monthly  Tract  Society,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mackenzie,  read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  Spain  40,000  tracts  had  been  distributed,  and  at  the 
Bru.ssels  Exhibition  180,000  tracts  in  French  and  F'lemish  were  given 
away.  In  all  there  had  been  2,989,625  tracts  circulated. 

Messrs.  Digby  &  Long,  publishers,  18,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet- 
street,  announce  that  they  will  issue,  from  time  to  time,  a  seiies  of 
shilling  books  of  fiction  by  the  best  authors,  under  the  general  title 
of  Long’s  Albion  Library.  “  A  Mexican  Mystery,”  recently  published, 
and  which  has  already  reached  several  editions,  constitutes  No.  i  of 
the  series. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  Mr.  Beal 
moved,  “  That  a  weekly  circular  be  issued  (to  be  registered  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  to  be  sold  to  applicants  at  a  small  price)  containing  all 
information  which  would  otherwise  be  published  as  an  official  adver¬ 
tisement  of  contracts,  vacancies  in  official  appointments,  &c.,  as  is  now 
the  practice  by  the  Post-office.”  The  question  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

Messrs.  Dudley  Rolls  &  Co.,  who  have  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years  been  established  as  machine  envelope  makers  at  Goswell-road, 
E.C.,  have  just  disposed  of  their  extensive  business  to  Messrs.  Herbert 
Spicer  &  Co.  (Limited),  Godaiming.  Mr.  Dudley  Rolls  will  remain 
at  the  w'orks  for  a  month  or  two  to  initiate  the  new  order  of  things. 
Mr.  Oliver  Notcutt,  for  many  years  with  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  5th  ult.  in  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  branch  of  the  British  Typographia,  on  “The  Chemistry  of 
Printing  Ink,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Irvine,  chemical  director  to  Messrs.  A. 
B.  Fleming  &  Co.  (Limited).  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  which  he 
illustrated  by  numerous  experiments,  Mr.  Irvine  dealt  with  the  che¬ 
mical  properties  of  printing  ink,  described  the  theory  and  process  of 
colouring,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  common  troubles  between 
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the  manufacturers  of  ink  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  used  it  on 
the  other.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Irvine 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  David  Harris,  the 
managing  director  of  Messrs.  Fleming,  was  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  P.ARNARDO  writes,  in  Night  and  Day  for  April  :  — “  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  28,  our  first  emigration  party  for  the  current  year,  consist¬ 
ing  of  226  trained  boys  and  lads,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Peruvian 
for  Montreal,  on  their  way  to  Canada,  as  their  future  home.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these,  that  is  more  than  half  the  whole  number, 
were  actually  taken  from  the  streets  for  admission  into  the  Homes.  I 
have  the  largest  family  on  earth  now  under  my  care,  consisting  of  3, 100 
babies,  boys,  girls,  and  older  lads.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  will  (D.V.)  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday,  May  22, 
when  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  our  Homes  wall  take  place.  A 
choir  of  700  of  our  children  will  sing.  My  second  party  of  young 
emigrants  will  be  on  view'.” 

Last  year  the  proprietors  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  published  the  first 
issue  of  “  Royal  Academy  Pictures,”  containing  reproductions  of  the 
leading  pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  year  exhibited  at  Burlington 
I  louse.  The  success  w'hich  attended  this  publication  has  been  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  have  arranged  to  extend 
and  develop  the  scheme  of  the  work.  They  will,  therefore,  publish 
“  Royal  Academy  Pictures  for  1889”  in  two  parts  (instead  of  in  one 
as  last  year),  in  order  to  give  a  more  complete  representation  of  the 
Academy.  By  the  kind  assistance  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  publishers  were 
ftble  to  issue  the  first  part  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Academy,  May  6. 
and  they  w'ill  publish  the  second  part  on  May  27. 

The  fifteenth  yearly  congress  of  the  Manchester  and  .Salford  Master 
Printers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Star  Hotel,  Manchester,  on 
Thursday,  the  nth  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Sowler,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  report  stated 
that  the  association  remained  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  that  a  grant 
had  again  been  made  to  the  Technical  School  for  prizes  in  the  letter- 
press  and  lithographic  printing  classes,  and  that  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
James  Collins,  had  invested  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  Ship  Canal  shares. 
Mr.  Falkner  was  appointed  honorary  secretary,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Rawson,  to  whom  a  piece  of  plate  was  presented  in  recognition  of 
his  fifteen  years  of  service  in  that  capacity.  The  inscription  includes 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  largest  printing  firms  in  Manchester. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  27,  was  303.  The  number  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  343,  show  ing  a  decrease  of 
forty,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  thirty-one.  The  failures 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  were  five  in  1889,  compared  with 
seven  and  two  in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addition  to  these 
gazetted  failures  there  were  309  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills 
of  Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  w’eeks.  The  number  filed  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  272,  showing  an  increase  of 
thirty-seven,  being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  193.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  four  w'eeks 
ending  Saturday,  April  27,  was  866.  The  number  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  942,  showing  a  decrease  of  seventy-six, 
being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  728.  The  number  published 
in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  forty-three.  The  number  in 
the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  forty-one,  showing  an 
increase  of  two,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  thirty-six. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  London  Commercial  Travellers’  Bene¬ 
volent  Society  took  place  in  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  12th  ult.  Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell  (Messrs.  Crosse  & 
Blackwell)  presided,  and  in  giving  the  toast  “  .Success  to  the  London 
Commercial  Travellers’  Benevolent  Society,”  said  :  “  We  are  met  here 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  new  society — a  society  that  was  veiy  much 
needed.  The  first  circular  announcing  the  society  was  issued  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Betts,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1886,  and  the  first  meeting 
w'as  held  on  the  21st  of  July.  I  think  you  may  all  feel  that  no  society 
of  this  character  was  more  called  for  than  w'as  this  one,  and  none  more 
readily  and  warmly  supported  at  the  commencement  of  its  career.  At 
present  the  capital  is  only  about  ;^3,ooo.  You  must  make  it  grow 
much  larger,  and  the  best  way  to  make  the  capital  large  and  the  society 
strong  is  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  subscribers.  You  must  interest 
the  commercial  travellers  in  it  ;  it  is  their  society,  and  it  must  depend 
for  its  extension  on  the  commercial  travellers  of  London.  The  grocery 
trade  has  largely  contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  society,  but  other 
great  and  wealthy  trades  have  not  come  forward  to  help  it  with  equal 
liberality.  I  believe  that  if  you  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  those 
other  trades  now  largely  outside  the  society  will  be  brought  over  and 
induced  to  help  it.  Appeals  should  be  especially  directed  to  commer¬ 
cial  travellers,  because  this  society  exists  for  their  advantage,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  come  forward.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Betts  (the  secretary)  then  read 
put  the  lists  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  amounting  to  a  grand  total 
of  /^i,393.  During  the  evening  an  excellent  programme  of  music  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Crofts,  assisted  by  Miss 
H.  Boutall,  Madame  Rich,  Mr.  T.  Sweeney,  and  Mr.  Knight  Pearce. 
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The  Sun  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  eight-page  paper  printed 
and  published  by  Frank  E.  Parker,  for  the  proprietors,  the  Northern 
Printing  Company,  at  Clifton-hill,  Melbourne. 

d  HE  proprietors  of  the  Sydney  Evening  AKms  have  given  f^oo 
to  the  various  hospitals  in  Sydney,  on  account  of  the  Sydney  A/ornino 
Herald  refusing  to  be  recompensed  for  their  generosity  in  connection 
with  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  Nezvs  office. 

The  Prnh?-a?i  Telegraph  commenced  a  bi. weekly  issue  on  January 
5.  The  appearance  of  the  paper  has  been  changed,  new  type  being 
used,  and  the  news  is  given  in  a  clear,  crisp,  and  condensed  form, 
making  the  paper  very  readable.  The  enterprise  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Crabb  &  Yelland,  deserves  success,  and,  judging  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  patronage,  is  obtaining  it. 

The  Victonan  Farmers'  Gazette  has  been  enlarged  to  thirty-six 
pages,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  news.  The  company 
have  adopted  a  novel  method  of  procuiing  subscribers.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  shape  of  giving  premiums  to  those  who  secure  a  certain 
number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  paper.  A  table  of  premiums  is 
given,  showing  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  cf  subscribers 
required  at  ;^i  per  annum,  in  advance,  to  entitle  the  canvasser  to 
receive  the  article  named.  These  articles  range  from  a  garden  hoe  for 
one  subscriber,  to  a  church  organ,  valued  at  ^1,260,  .for  420  sub¬ 
scribers.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  country  district  in  want  of  an 
organ.  If  the  minister  is  an  energetic  man  this  want  ought  to  be  very 
speedily  supplied. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  M'Doucai  l’s  New  Premises,  Adelaide. — 
One  of  the  principal  and  most  recent  additions  to  the  business  pre¬ 
mises  of  Adelaide  is  the  spacious  and  lofty  factory  at  the  corner  of 
Light-square  and  Waymouth-street,  for  Messrs.  Sands,  M‘Dougall,  & 
Co.  The  building  occupies  a  block  of  ground  60  ft.  by  90  ft.,  with 
a  machinery  house,  27  ft.  by  21  ft.  at  the  rear,  and  is  constructed  of 
Blackwood  bricks  on  a  granite  base,  all  having  a  very  solid  character. 
The  external  work  is  relieved  by  cement  cornices,  strings,  bands,  &c. 
There  are  four  floors,  each  constructed  of  concrete,  formed  in  arches 
springing  from  strong,  iron  beams  running  across  the  building.  The 
whole  has  been  designed  to  make  the  premises  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view  each  floor  is  made  solid  through¬ 
out,  there  being  no  openings  whatever  leading  from  one  to  the  other. 
Communication  to  the  several  floors  is  provided  in  an  outside  tower 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  building,  in  which  are  placed  solid 
jarrah  stairs ;  but  these  are  shut  off  from  the  main  building  by  a 
sliding  fireproof  door  on  each  landing.  This  tower  also  supplies 
space  for  the  numerous  lavatories  and  other  offices,  the  top  carrying  a 
large  wrought-iron  water-tank.  A  lift  is  placed  at  the  back,  the 
openings  being  protected  wdth  Clark’s  patent  self-coiling  steel  shutters. 
As  a  great  amount  of  light  is  required  in  the  premises,  windows  are 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  all  round  the  building  ;  these  are  also 
used  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  as  the  lower  sashes  are  fixed  with  a 
slope  inwards,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  of  six  inches  wide  betw'een 
the  top  of  them  and  the  bottom  rail  of  the  upper  sashes.  Other 
sources  of  ventilation  are  provided  by  means  of  numerous  air-shafts 
judiciously  distributed  to  prevent  draughts,  and  abundant  means  are 
provided  for  taking  off  the  heated  air.  The  building  throughout  is 
very  strongly  constructed,  to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  working 
machinery,  most  of  the  work  being  set  in  Portland  cement.  The 
premises  will  cost,  exclusive  of  lift  and  machinery,  about  ;^8,ooo. 

- m—m  ^  «>-• - 

(^ntertcan  Cftpptnge. 

Geo.  S.  Harris  &  Sons  take  the  cake  in  Philadelphia  with  their 
twenty-six  presses  running  full  time,  with  room  and  business  for  more. 
They  will  soon  have  the  largest  plant  in  the  trade  in  America  ;  every¬ 
thing  points  that  way. 

Breuker  &  Kessler,  Philadelphia,  have  increased  their  facilities 
by  adding  two  more  presses,  together  with  three  more  floors  adjoining 
their  present  quarters,  occupying  now  in  all  seven  large  floors  ;  they 
are  doing  a  steady  business. 

Craig,  Finley,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  removed  to  the  spacious 
building,  147,  North  Twelfth-street.  The  building  which  they  now 
occupy  has  been  recently  completed  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  and 
with  all  modern  improvements ;  they  have  also  added  new  litho 
presses. 

The  Art  Lithographic  and  Printing  Company  (Limited),  Phila 
delphia,  has  been  born  only  to  die  after  a  short  existence  of  five 
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months.  The  company  has  been  completely  wrecked,  having  been 
sold  out  by  the  Sheriff,  to  satisfy  a  judgment. 

John  McCabe,  foreman  of  Frank  Leslie's  Ilhcstrated  N’eiuspaper 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  committed  suicide  in  Brooklyn  recently,  while 
despondent  over  the  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  new  management  of 
the  paper  that  his  services  would  not  be  needed  after  May  i. 

A  NOTABLE  change  was  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
March  2.  James  Elverson,  the  new  proprietor,  totally  changed  its 
appearance  and  make-up,  besides  radically  improving  its  editorial  and 
news  departments.  It  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  and  ablest  daily 
papers  in  America. 

A  NEW  concern,  styled  the  Cultivator  Publishing  Company,  of 
Boston,  has  been  inaugurated,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dols. ,  to  print 
and  publish  newspapers,  books,  periodicals,  and  engravings.  Willard 
White  is  president,  George  B.  James,  treasurer  ;  the  same  with  Harvey 
N.  Shepard  and  H.  F.  Atwood  are  the  directors. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson  has  been  offered  a  situation  as  artist  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  beginning  July  i,  at  a  salary  of  10,000  dols.  a  year. 
The  young  man  is  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  is  already 
one  of  the  best-known  artists  in  the  country.  When  at  home  he  illus¬ 
trated  articles  on  Kansas  City  for  Eastern  papers.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  he  went  to  New  York,  where  his  work  brought  him  speedy  notice 
and  profit.  The  only  instruction  he  ever  received  previous  to  entering 
the  New  York  academy  was  in  Kansas. 

An  important  change  took  place  on  April  1 1  in  the  well-known 
Boston  book  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Co.  George  Godfrey,  one  of  the 
partners,  retires  from  the  publishing  business,  and  Thomas  B.  Ticknor 
becomes  associated  with  the  publishing-house  of  Ploughton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  have  purchased  the  copyrights,  electro¬ 
type  plates,  and  stock  of  all  the  miscellany  publications  of  Ticknor  & 
Co.  There  has  been  no  suspension  or  interruption  of  the  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  change.  Benjamin  H.  Ticknor  will  continue 
the  publication  of  the  Ticknor  list. 

A  New  Envelope  Machine. — An  improved  envelope  machine, 
devised  by  Sidney  A.  Grant,  of  Springfield,  111.,  apparently  includes 
the  germ  of  something  like  a  revolution  in  envelope-making.  The 
important  point  about  it  is  that  it  will  gum,  fold,  print,  and  emboss 
the  envelopes  in  one  operation,  and  will  use  several  colours  in  the 
printing.  It  will  also  apply  a  common  gum  to  the  lower  and  end  flaps 
while  applying  fine  gum  to  the  loose  flap.  The  chain  is  made  to  run 
upright,  and  it  is  said  that  the  machine  costs  only  two-thirds  as  much 
as  ordinary  machines  and  is  easier  running.  It  is  designed  to  introduce 
it  into  printing-offices,  enabling  printers  to  fill  an  order  for  printed  or 
embossed  envelopes  without  resort  to  the  envelope  factories. 

The  ruinous  competition  in  prices  continues.  A  drummer  for  a 
New  York  house  said  lately,  at  Philadelphia,  “  I  can  now  compete 
with  any  house.”  When  asked  to  show  and  compare  samples  with 
those  of  another  house,  he  said,  “  I  don’t  mean  that,  I  mean  I  can 
compete  in  price.”  Do  such  houses  think  they  benefit  themselves,  or 
do  they  think  they  will  hurt  others?  Supposing  Geo.  S.  Harris  or 
any  large  house  had  done  so,  would  they  be  where  they  are  now?  As 
a  rule  such  houses  pay  bad  wages,  have  poor  workmen,  and  with  this 
material  compete  for  what  ? — only  to  degrade  the  trade.  Good  prices 
will  make  good  wages,  and  that  will  produce  good  work  ;  and  good 
work  will  produce  good  trade  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  same. 
Therefore  competition  should  be  for  good  prices  and  good  quality,  and 
not  for  cheapness  and  quantity. 

The  Century  Magazine  was  the  first  to  publish  the  life  of  Jean 
Fran9ois  Millet — this  was  even  before  its  appearance  in  France.  In 
the  May  number  it  prints  further  recollections  of  Jean  FranQois  Millet, 
“  with  some  account  of  his  drawings  fer  his  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren,”  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  the  well-known  American  artist,  who  lived  in 
Barbizon,  and  was  intimate  with  the  famous  painter.  The  article  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  many  of  the  drawings  referred  to,  but  also  with 
a  portrait  of  Millet  made  by  Mr.  Eaton  from  various  sources,  including 
his  own  remembrance  of  the  original.  There  is  also  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Millet,  at  the  age  of  forty,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  his 
garden.  A  picture  of  the  interior  of  his  studio,  taken  soon  after 
Millet’s  death,  is  also  given. 

The  Century  has  issued  “specimen  pages  and  selected 

definitions”  from  the  forthcoming  “  Century  Dictionary,”  the  largest 
work  of  English  lexicography  yet  attempted  in  America.  It  is  to  be 
issued  in  twenty-four  parts  folio,  at  the  price  of  2  dols.  50  cents  each, 
and  the  binding  of  the  parts  will  cost  30  dols.  more  ;  so  that  the  price 
of  the  work  when  completed  will  be  90  dols.  The  publishers  announce 
that  it  “  is  designed  to  be  a  full  and  authoritative  special  dictionary 
in  every  department  of  science  and  the  arts”  ;  in  short,  “an  encyclo¬ 
paedic  lexicon  of  the  English  language.”  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney 
has  been  engaged  upon  the  work  for  some  years  as  editor-in-chie.*",  with 
a  strong  staff  of  assistants.  It  will  contain  about  200,000  words  and 
6,000  illustrations. 

William  J.  Arkell  has  just  sold  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  to 
William  Barnes,  proprietor  of  the  Albany  Express.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a 


descendant  of  Thurlow'  Weed,  the  founder  of  the  pour7ial,  and  by  this 
sale  the  property  reverts  to  the  family  of  the  original  owner.  As  soon 
as  the  arrangements  can  be  perfected,  the  Journal  plant  will  be  removed 
to  the  Express  establishment,  from  which  both  papers  will  thereafter 
be  issued.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Journal,  both  papers  remaining  Republican,  and  becoming  substantially 
morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  same  paper,  though  published 
under  different  names.  Mr.  Sleicher,  late  editorial  manager  of  the 
Pournal,  will  come  to  New  York  to  assume  the  editorial  management 
of  Fi-ank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly.  The  arrangements  for  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Joiu-nal  have  not  yet  been  perfected. 

The  Typothetre  of  Philadelphia  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  nth  ult  ,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Penn  Club,  720,  Locust- 
street,  Philadelphia.  Although  some  little  business  was  transacted, 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  bringing  the  members  into 
closer  social  relations,  and  to  that  end  a  collation  was  served,  and 
numerous  songs  and  recitations,  short  speeches,  &c.,  were  introduced. 
The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  included  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  newspaper  men  and  printers  of  our  city.  Amongst  others  were 
noticed  Wm.  C.  Martin,  president  of  the  Typothetre  of  New  York  ; 
Colonel  Clayton  McMichael,  of  the  North  American,  president  of  the 
association  ;  John  W.  Wallace,  the  recording  secretary,  and  W.  B. 
MacKellar,  the  treasurer.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  election  for 
officers  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  More  than  a  dozen  nev/ 
members  were  admitted  to  membership  at  the  last  meeting. 

American  Litho  Stone. — About  twenty-five  miles  eastward  from 
Cooke,  Yellowstone  County,  Montana,  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
Billings,  Clarke’s  Fork,  and  Cooke  City  Railroad,  two  miners,  Robert 
Mandeville  and  William  Chick,  says  the  Billitigs  Gazette,  discovered  a 
very  valuable  and  extensive  deposit  of  lithographic  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  same  can  be  followed  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  has  a  width 
of  from  500  to  600  feet,  and  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  The  miners  have 
formed  a  combination  with  William  Jellings  and  Will  H.  Robinson, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  five  claims  each  of  twenty  acres  have  been 
taken.  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  last 
year,  and  carried  with  him  about  1,000  pounds  of  the  stones,  which  the 
highest  authorities  who  examined  these  specimens  are  claimed  to  have 
pronounced  the  best  material  of  stone  for  lithographic  use  ever  in 
existence.  Work  will  begin  in  these  quarries  as  soon  as  the  railroad 
line  is  finished. 

One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  publishing  houses  in  New  York  is  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  in  Mulberry-street.  It  was  founded  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1789,  and  moved  to  New  York  in  1832.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1836.  The  loss  was  300,000  dols.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  in 
1868  the  building  at  Broadway  and  Eleventh-street  was  purchased.  It 
was  found  inadequate  for  the  uses  of  the  concern,  and  only  the  editorial 
and  business  offices  were  in  the  house,  the  remaining  portion  being 
rented.  The  old  building  in  Mulberry-street  has  been  used  as  the 
workshop.  Last  May  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Fifth-avenue  and 
Twentieth-street  was  purchased,  and  thereon  is  being  erected  a  hand¬ 
some  building  for  the  general  uses  of  the  firm  at  a  cost,  including  the 
ground,  of  1,200,000  dols.  It  will  be  an  eight-storey  brick  and  granite 
structure,  and  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Among  the 
employes  of  this  firm  are  some  of  the  oldest  in  point  of  continued  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  United  States. 


Confinenfaf  (i  foreign 

The  Presse  has  been  bought  by  M.  Laguerre  for  165,000 
francs. 

Much  want  of  work  is  being  experienced  in  Limoges,  consequent  on 
the  decease  of  two  journals. 

There  was  a  general  strike  of  printers,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
200,  at  Christiania  in  March. 

M.  Menjot  de  Dammartin,  architect,  of  Paris,  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  the  Ecole  du  Livre. 

M.  Marinoni  has  received  from  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of  last 
year  a  “  first  order  of  merit,  with  special  mention.” 

The  printers  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  will  hold  an  exhibition  in 
that  town  during  June,  the  occasion  of  the  Federal  Assembly. 

M.  PIenri  de  Bornier,  conservator  of  the  Arsenal  library,  Paris, 
has  been  nominated  administrator',  in  the  room  of  M.  Robertet, 
deceased. 

The  Typographic  Fraufaise  advises  its  readers  not  to  seek  work  in 
Paris  at  present.  All  the  workshops  are  fully  manned,  and  many  are 
at  a  standstill. 

A  VIOLENT  conflagration,  on  the  night  of  March  7-8,  destroyed  the 
typefoundry  of  Puylinck,  formerly  L.  Groetaers  &  Cie.,  at  Brussels. 
The  damage  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  francs. 
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At  Lemberg,  capital  of  Gallicia,  a  town  of  about  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  private  library  of  Ossolinski  contains  91,921  articles: — 
84.990  volumes,  I,77S  atlases,  2,380  manuscripts,  and  a  collection  of 
2,775  autographs. 

Thirty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  gum  are  used  annually  for 
gumming  postage  stamps  by  the  French  administration  of  posts  and 
telegraphs.  This  quantity,  a  contemporary  over  there  gravely  assures 
us,  would  cover  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera  with  a  cushion  of  gum  of  a 
centimetre  in  thickness. 

A  German  photographer,  Anshuetz,  of  Lissa,  after  some  years  of 
experimenting  in  photographing  the  flight  of  cannon  balls,  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  the  trajectory  of  balls  moving  at 
a  velocity  of  1,300  feet  per  second,  v/ith  an  exposure  of  only  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

The  famous  house  of  Cotta,  of  Stuttgart,  now  more  than  two 
centuries  old,  has  been  sold,  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  last 
representative  of  the  Cotta  family,  to  the  brothers  Kroner,  of  the  same 
town.  The  Cottas  possessed  an  establishment  also  at  Munich,  where 
the  Allgememe  Zeiliuig  was  published. 

At  a  printing-office  in  the  Rue  Paul  Lelong,  Paris,  on  April  6,  a 
Belgian  compositor,  named  Waras,  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  at  a 
“  maker-up,  ”  a  Swede,  named  Marcus.  The  latter  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  throat,  and  Waras,  who  was  drunk,  was  immediately 
secured  and  handed  over  to  the  police. 

The  Austrian  railways  have  put  into  practice  a  system  of  book¬ 
lending  to  travellers.  A  volume  is  taken  at  starting,  and  its  value  paid 
down ;  then,  being  read,  it  is  returned  to  the  library  of  the  station 
where  the  traveller  alights,  and  a  part  of  the  sum  paid  given  back. 
The  difference,  for  the  use  of  the  volume,  is  about  10  percent,  of  its 
value. 

A  Polish  novelist  of  much  talent  and  little  fortune,  M.  Sienkewicz, 
has  received  from  an  anonymous  person,  who  calls  himself  his 
addressee’s  admirer,  the  modest  sum  of  15,000  roubles.  The  novelist, 
unable  to  return  the  money  to  the  unknown,  has  placed  it  in  a  bank, 
notifying  that  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  every  year  to  the  wants  of 
some  disabled  Ulteraieur  or  artist,  to  permit  him  to  spend  the  months 
of  hard  weather  in  warmer  climates. 

The  French  Academic  des  Muses  Sautones  have  published  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  its  poetic  competition  of  1889.  As  usual,  the  academy 
will  print  at  its  own  expense  the  best  volume  of  poems  which  shall  be 
sent  in  ;  the  author  will  receive  gratis  350  copies  of  his  own  work  ; 
and  the  prize  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  will  be  awarded 
him.  This  prize  consists  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  the  national  manu¬ 
facture  of  Sevres.  There  are  several  other  prizes  besides. 

The  Paris  IJvre  has  recently  published  a  letter  of  Zola’s,  in  which 
he  cedes  the  right  of  translation  into  English  of  his  novel,  “  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames,”  for  1,750  francs.  The  right  of  translating  into 
Italian  of  “Ventre  de  Paris  ”  was  similarly  made  over  to  a  Milan 
editor  for  2,000  francs,  and  these  are  regarded  as  high  prices,  there 
being  no  other  living  French  writers,  except  perhaps  Daudet  and 
Ohnet,  who  have  commanded  such  high  figures. 

The  numbe"  of  new  periodicals  in  France  for  March  was  ninety-five — 
forty-five  in  Paris  and  the  Seine,  and  fifty  in  the  provinces.  The  capital 
counts  of  this  number  six  political  journals,  ten  illustrated,  three 
medical  ;  the  provinces,  eight  political,  five  illustrated,  nine  agricultural, 
and  one  Arab,  the  Maggid,  There  is  but  one  of  this  number  devoted 
to  graphic  industries,  the  Enlnminear,  organ  for  the  propagation  of 
the  arts  of  illumination,  miniature,  and  caligraphy. 

A  TRULY  princely  (or  princessly)  management  is  that  of  the  new 
literary  and  moral  review  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Brussels  under 
the  title  of  Jeiuie  Fille.  The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  will  be  directress 
and  author  of  the  articles  on  domestic  economy  and  theatrical  critiques, 
which  she  will  sign,  “Mme.  Reger”;  the  Princess  Clementine  under¬ 
takes  the  art-criticism,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Marthe  d’Orcy ;  and 
the  Archduchess  Valerie,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  and  a  bouquet 
of  similar  choice  exotics  will  complete  the  editorial  staff. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  Berlin  possesses  354  printing-offices, 
in  the  hands  of  398  proprietors,  of  whom,  however,  only  242  are 
practical  printers.  Eight  offices  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
India-rubber  stamps  ;  23  are  appendages  to  paper  businesses  ;  3,440 
compositors,  machine-minders,  pressmen,  &c.,  are  employed,  340  are 
out  of  work,  and  120  on  the  sick  list.  Female  compositors  number 
45.  Ten  hours’  work  is  the  rule  in  most  offices,  with  one  and  a  half 
hours  for  dinner.  Wages  vary  considerably.  The  majority  of  the 
hands  receive  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  tariff,  24s.  6d.,  or  more, 
weekly.  The  highest  wages  paid  to  compositors  is  45s. 

An  interesting  work  on  the  commercial  relations  of  France  with  her 
neighbours  is  published  by  the  Marche  Unwcrsel.  The  following 
figures  relate  to  the  year  1887,  which  is  the  last  whose  results  are 
computed  Exportations  of  Erance  to  England,  819,576,500  francs  ; 
importations  of  France  from  England,  475,703,000  francs.  Exporta¬ 
tions  of  France  to  Germany,  316,217,000  francs  ;  importations  of 
France  from  Germany,  321,923,000  francs.  Exportations  of  France 


to  Austria,  19,850,000  francs  ;  Importations  of  France  from  Austria, 
99,146,000  francs.  Exportations  of  France  to  Russia,  15,179,000 
francs  ;  importations  of  France  from  Russia,  178,457,000  francs. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  statistics  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  statistical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  : — 
Nearly  eighty  in  every  100  of  the  population  of  the  three  Sclav  States, 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Russia,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
proportions  cf  illiterates  out  of  100  elsewhere  are  : — In  Spain,  63  ;  in 
Italy,  48  ;  in  Hungary,  43  ;  in  Austria,  39  ;  in  Ireland,  21  ;  in  France 
and  Belgium  at  least  15  ;  in  England,  13  ;  in  Holland,  10  ;  in  the 
United  States  (white  population),  8;  in  Scotland,  7.  Finally, 
Switzerland  has  only  two  and  a  half  per  100  without  these  two  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  whole  German  Empire 
only  one  each. 

- - 

Amateur  Sport  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  published  at  Bristol, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  the  24th  ult.  It  is  printed  and 
published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmiih,  ii.  Quay-street,  Bristol. 

Among  the  features  of  the  new  volume  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  which 
commences  with  the  issue  of  May  7,  will  be  a  specially-written  story 
by  John  Strange  Winter,  entitled  “  Sophy  Carmine,”  and  a  series  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  literary  topics,  which  will  appear 
exclusively  in  Wit  and  Wisdom.  A  serial  story  by  Mr.  Geo.  Manville 
Fenn  is  in  active  preparation  for  the  same  journal.  Both  this  and  John 
Strange  Winter’s  story  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Miller. 

Play  is  the  name  of  anew  weekly  venture  in  the  interests  of  athletes. 
Messrs.  Allen,  .Scott,  &  Co.,  Bouverie-street,  are  the  printers,  and  it  is 
published  every  Tuesday  at  58,  P'leet-street,  price  id. 

TnY.  Labour  Elector  is  a  new'  journal  in  the  interests  of  practical 
socialism.  It  is  printed  and  published  weekly,  price  id.,  by  Mr.  H.  11. 
Champion,  13,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Scribblers'  Llerald  is  a  new  magazine  for  writers  and  readers. 
It  is  printed  by  the  Crown  Printing  Company,  and  published  by  the 
Pelican  Publishing  Company,  31,  Furnival-street,  E.C.  The  price  is  6d. 

The  East  T^ondon  Journal  is  a  small  paper  for  working  men  and 
women,  dealing  with  social  questions.  It  is  published  at  185,  Fleet- 
street. 

The  Sun,  a  new  Radical  Sunday  paper,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
2 1st  of  April. 

The  New  Review  will  be  commenced  on  the  ist  of  June.  It  will 
be  a  high-class  monthly  review,  on  the  lines  of  the  half-crown  reviews, 
and  w'ill  be  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  A  distinguished 
staff  of  contributors  is  announced.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Archibald  Groves. 

Sporting  Truth  is  still  another  weekly  devoted  to  the  elevating  (?) 
subjects  usually  comprised  under  the  term  “  sport.”  If  the  posters 
which  have  been  gracing  cur  walls  announcing  this  paper  are  to  he 
taken  as  an  index  ot  its  character,  we  should  say  the  world  will  scarcely 
be  made  better  or  wiser  by  its  teaching. 


(printing  anb  0t^tx  Compameer. 

WE  give  particulars  of  fourteen  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total 
capital  is  ^^356, 300.  This  compares  with  twelve  com¬ 

panies  and  ^^270, 000  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  brings 
the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  sixty-six  companies, 
and  ^^1,435,062  capital,  compared  with  seventy-seven  com¬ 
panies  and  ;^i,342,20o  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

Bohnsdalen  Wood-Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  12th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^85,ooo, 
in  2^10  shares,  to  acquire  Bohnsdalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  situate 
about  forty  miles  from  Christiania,  Norway,  upon  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Thomas  Sutherst.  The  subscribers,  w’ho  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are  *  A.  C.  Trench,  publisher,  i.  Paternoster-square; 

Arthur  G.  Weguelin,  70,  Palmerston-buildings ;  *  E.  F.  Kelly, 
publisher,  51,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.  ;  C.  Edenborough,  cashier, 
47,  Woburn-place,  W.C.  ;  *  E.  Hanson,  printer,  14,  Tavistock- 
street,  W.C.  ;  Thomas  Page,  15,  Woodstock-road,  Bedford-park ; 
*  Thomas  Sutherst,  barrister,  3,  Dr.  Johnson’s-buildings,  Temple. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  four,  nor  more  than 
seven  ;  qualification,  .^£^300  in  shares  or  stock ;  the  first  are  the  sub- 
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scribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  remuneration,  ;£’i,ooo  per  annum, 
with  an  additional  ;^200  for  each  director  in  excess  of  five  in  number. 

Union  Newspaper  Company  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  20th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  .^100,000,  in  shares, 
to  carry  on  in  London  or  elsewhere  the  business  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — ■ 
Bernard  Parker,  solicitor,  St.  Michael’s  Rectory,  Cornhili ;  H.  E. 
Smith,  accountant,  26,  Park-place,  Leyton  ;  H.  C.  Newton,  short¬ 
hand  writer,  I2I,  Avenell-road,  Highbury;  F.  Spooner,  clerk,  83, 
Rendlesham-road,  Lower  Clapton  ;  H.  L.  Kuhling,  articled  clerk,  5, 
Palace-gate,  S.W.  ;  W.  W.  Parker,  10,  Rosslyn-hill,  Plampstead  ; 
J.  Bostock,  clerk,  114,  Sebert-road,  Forest-gate.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 

United  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;i^ioo,ooo,  in  shares,  to  acquire  the  copyright  of  three  weekly 
London  newspapers,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  litho- 
■  graphers,  engravers,  booksellers,  publishers,  &c.  The  first  subscribers, 
who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  J.  Poole,  auctioneer,  Camden- 
villas,  Sydenham  ;  B.  Whittington,  accountant,  36,  Hazelville-road, 
Ilornsey-lane ;  J.  Mackay,  accountant,  56,  Friern-road,  Dulwich ; 
W.  Reynolds,  manager  to  a  company,  8,  Saratoga-road,  Clapton  ; 
W.  Weller,  organist,  56,  Crayford-road,  N.  ;  H.  C.  Manly,  cashier, 
High  Elm,  Epsom;  A.  Panchaud,  salesman,  i,  IMaud-villas,  Leyton- 
stone.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  four  ;  the  first  are  H.  C.  Barker,  of  I-eigham  House,  Streatham, 
and  W.  Barker,  of  Lewisham,  who  are  permanent  directors  ;  re¬ 
muneration,  ;^8oo  per  annum,  divisible  as  they  may  determine.  The 
company  will  adopt  an  agreement  between  Hilton  Cassanet  Barker 
and  Wm.  Barker,  and  the  company. 

Publicity  Company  (Limited).— The  company  was  registered 
on  the  iith  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000.  in  ;^i  shares,  to  trade  as 
billposters,  newsagents,  deliverers  of  circulars,  samples,  &c.  An  un¬ 
registered  agreement  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Ritsoii  will  be  adopted.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — A.  Campbell,  contractor, 
23,  Warwick-lane  ;  W.  T.  Smith,  cashier,  113,  Paulet-road,  Camber¬ 
well;  E.  A.  Rippingille,  clerk,  51,  Corbyn-street,  Hornsey-road  ;  A. 
E.  Harris,  Alma-cottage,  The  Green,  Twickenham;  W.  C.  Hart, 
cashier,  33,  Skinner-street,  Clerkenwell  ;  W.  J.  Willington,  14,  Great 
New-street,  Fetter-lane;  A.  A.  Bansher,  clerk,  117,  Percy-road,  W. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  qualification  for  subse¬ 
quent  directors,  100  shares;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  de¬ 
termine  remuneration. 

F.  Harris  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  nth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over 
the  business  of  chromo-lithographers  and  general  printers,  carried  on 
by  Frederick  James  Harris,  at  175,  Strand,  and  17,  West  Harding- 
street,  Fetter-lane,  trading  as  F.  Harris  &  Co.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — *'J'.  B.  Wells,  78,  Denbigh-street, 
S.W.  ;  A.  Blackmore,  Myrtle  House,  Richmond  ;  *F.  J.  Harris, 
printer,  &c.,  175,  Strand;  *A.  H.  Chamberlyn,  printer,  2,  Bay  ley- 
street,  Bedford-square  ;  C.  H.  Benneit,  Fernside,  Caterham  ;  P'.  J. 
Dawson,  law-stationer,  Richardson-street,  S.E.  ;  A.  Mackenzie,  clerk, 
16,  Mintern-street,  New-cross.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first  being  the  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  remuneration,  ;,^8  per  week  each  to 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Chamberlyn,  and  6s.  8d.  per  week  to  Mr. 
AVells. 

Dodd  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^15,000,  in  £$  shares,  to  carry  on 
business  as  musical  publishers  and  agents  and  musical  instrument 
vendors.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  ; — C. 
S.  Bensted,  surgeon  dentist,  10,  New  Broad-street ;  J.  W.  Postle- 
thwaite,  merchant,  2,  Gray’s-inn-square;  A.  C.  Baker,  merchant,  Park- 
lane,  Tottenham  ;  A.  Tabor,  solicitor,  24,  Tyson-road,  Forest-hill; 

J.  J.  Michael,  accountant,  23,  St.  Quintin’s  -  avenue,  W.  ;  W.  C. 
Shepherd,  clerk,  17,  St.  Paul’s-road,  N.  ;  J.  S.  Marsden,  architect, 
89,  Sebert-road,  P'orest-gate.  Mr.  Elijah  John  Smedley  Norton  is 
appointed  literary  director  for  ten  years,  at  a  salary  of  £^^00  per  annum, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Rawlings  is  appointed  musical  director,  and  Mr.  Gavin 
Thompson  managing  director  at  salaries  of  ;^500  per  annum  and  £300 
per  annum  respqptively. 

“Fancier’s  Gazette”  (Limited). — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;(f5,coo,  in  ;^50  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the 
Fancier's  Gazette  and  advertising  agents.  'J'he  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are  : — *E.  Brown,  journalist,  16,  AVoodberry- 
grove,  N.  ;  *E.  Millai.s,  31,  Grosvernor-road,  S.W.  ;  *S.  Palgrave 
Page,  Eltham,  Kent ;  *L.  C.  Verey,  Leaiherheath ;  H.  A.  Graves, 
.sharebroker,  Woolton-park,  Liverpool ;  A.  Ashton,  Holmes  Chapel, 
Cheshire  ;  Robert  Stacey,  Kirby,  Colchester.  The  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors. 


Birkenhead  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising 
Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  loth  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ^3,000,  in  £<^  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  bill¬ 
posters,  advertising  and  general  agents.  The  subscribers,  who  have 
each  taken  one  share,  are: — J.  W.  Pemberton,  billposting  manager, 
Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  H.  Brown,  billposter,  69,  Market-place,  Eccles  ; 
S.  Beard,  billposter,  69,  Market-place,  Eccles  ;  S.  Evans,  journalist, 
New  Mills,  Derbyshire  ;  W.  H.  Boyes,  postmaster,  Hyde,  Cheshire  ; 
S.  Wood,  coach  proprietor,  Glossop,  Derby ;  G.  E.  Cox,  school¬ 
master,  Glossop.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Central  Glamorg.vn  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £1,000,  in  i, 200  shares  of  £2.  los.  each,  to  acquire  the 
business  of  the  Central  Glamorgan  Newspaper  Company  (Limited),  at 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  The  solicitor  of  the  company  is  Mr.  S.  H. 
Stockwood,  of  Bridgend. 

The  “Horticultural  Times”  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  9th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^2,5oo,  in  .^100  shares.  Objects  :  To  acquire  the  busi¬ 
ness  lately  carried  on  by  R.  (L  Smith  and  C.  F.  Walsh,  at  127, 
Strand,  under  the  style  of  the  Hortictdtiiral  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  regulations  of  Table  A  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Com¬ 
panies  Act,  1862,  with  slight  modifications,  apply. 

“Counties  Constitutional  Magazine ’’Company  (Limited). — 
This  co.iipany  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  wdthacapital  of  ;,^i,ooo, 
in  £i  shares,  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  the  Hertfordshire  Constitu¬ 
tional  Magazine,  published  monthly  at  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

“Penny  Journal”  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^i,ood,  in  £i  shares,  to 
cany  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers. 
The  solicitor  to  the  company  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  AVood,  of  10,  Honey- 
lane  Market,  Cheapside. 

“  Blyth  AVeekly  News  ”  Company  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £$00,  i'l  £5 
shares,  to  acquire  the  proprietorship  of  the  Blyth  Weekly  News.  Re¬ 
gistered  office,  22,  Ridley-street,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

Skipton  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  9th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ,^300,  in  ;^i  shares,  to  purchase  the  business  of  bill¬ 
poster,  carried  on  by  George  Bishop,  at  Skipton. 

The  tenders  for  5,040  shares  in  Cassell  &  Company  (Limited), 
offered  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  AA’m.  Tetter,  were  opened 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  it  transpire!  that  9,968  shares  in  all  were 
applied  for,  the  average  price  of  accepted  tenders  being  .^14.  15s. 


An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Messrs.  Clement  Smith  &  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited)  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  ult.,  at  the  Sa'e 
Deposit,  Chancery-lane,  E.C.  The  report  recommended  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  AVith  reference  to  the  scheme  for  amalga¬ 
mation  with  the  Hansard  Union,  it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  that 
holders  of  preferred  shares  in  the  present  company  would  have  a 
similar  holding  given  to  them  in  the  new  undertaking.  The  business 
would  be  taken  over  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  resolution 
approving  the  amalgamation  was  agreed  to. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  B.  Dellagana  &  Company 
(Limited)  was  held  on  the  2nd  ult.,  at  the  offices  in  Gresham-build- 
ings,  E.C.  Mr.  J.  B.  Ball  presided.  The  report  stated  that  the  net 
profit  for  the  year,  after  deducting  ^361.  los.  for  depreciation  ot 
plant  and  machinery,  and  providing  a  sufficient  reserve  for  bad  debts, 
amounted  to  ^^1,568.  5s.  2d.  The  directors  recommended  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend  upon  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  usual  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  preference  shares  at  the  fixed  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  1888— the  interim  dividend  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  188S, 
paid  in  September,  having  been  at  the  same  rate. 


OBtfuarg. 


Cowing. — The  death  took  place  last  month  of  Mr.  G.  AAh  Cowing, 
founder,  editor,  and  proprietor  of  the  Barnet  Press.  He  was  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year. 

De  La  Rue. — Professor  AVarren  Da  La  Rue,  the  late  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  Co.,  Bunhill-row,  E.C., 
died  at  his  residence  at  Portland-place,  AV,,  on  the  19th  ult.,  at- the 
age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  a  native  of  Guernsey,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  Paris.  As  a  man  of  great  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  he  distinguished  himself  in  many  branches  of  research,  the 
chief  work  which  his  name  is  associated  being  the  application  of 
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photography  to  astronomy,  and  three  foreign  Orders  were  conferred 
upon  him.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on 
the  23id  ult. 

Hu.'iT. — Mr.  William  Hunt,  founder  and  chiel  proprietor  of  the 
Eastern  Morning  News,  died  at  Hull  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  best  known  journalists  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  had  been  president  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
Society.  The  Eastern  Morning  New<:  was  started  by  him  in  1864,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Saunders  &  Spender,  and  he  edited  and  man¬ 
aged  the  journal  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  Mr.  Hunt’s  journalistic 
experience  extended  over  more  than  half  a  century,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  has  delivered  lectures  on  press  work  and  embodying  remi¬ 
niscences  of  his  own  work. 

Lochhead. — The  death  of  Mr.  William  A.  Lochhead,  of  the  Paisley 
Daily  Express,  took  place  on  the  5th  ult.  Mr.  Lochhead  was  born  in 
Largs,  and  began  his  journalistic  career  as  a  lad  in  the  office  of  the 
Greenock  Telegraph,  attaining  to  the  position  of  chief  reporter.  He 
came  to  Paisley  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  under  influential  patron¬ 
age,  started  the  Paisley  Daily  Express.  Mr.  Lochhead,  who  was 
about  forty-one  years  of  age,  leaves  a  widow  and  a  family  of  nine. 

Si’URRELL. — Mr.  William  Spurrell,  J. P.,  printer  and  publisher,  of 
Carmarthen,  died  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Deceased 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Haul  and  Cyfaitl,  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  for  many  years.  His  Welsh-English  dictionary  and  Welsh 
grammar  are  in  much  request  amongst  students  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Mr.  Spurrell  greatly  interested  himself  in  antiquarian  researches,  and 
jDublished  a  “  History  of  Carmarthen  and  its  Neighbourhood.”  He  was 
born  in  Carmarthen  in  1813,  and  served  his  time  as  a  printer  to  the  late 
Mr.  J.  P.  Davies,  afterwards  spending  two  years  in  London  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans,  where  he  was  engaged  on  the  original 
edition  of  some  of  Disraeli’s  and  Dickens’s  earlier  novels,  “  setting  up  ” 
from  the  authors’  manuscript  in  some  cases.  He  then  returned  toCar- 
marthen,  and  established  himself  in  business,  which  he  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  having  in  later  years  associated  his  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Spurrell,  with  him.  The  late  Mr.  Spurrell  was  placed  on  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  of  Carmarthen  in  1875. 
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5,750. — Allen,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  separating  and 
feeding  sheets  of  paper  to  printing,  ruling,  embossing,  and  other 
machines.  4. 

5,780. — Myers,  F.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  type-writing 
machines.  4. 

5,795. — Baker,  H.,  London.  Embossing  paper  and  envelopes,  com¬ 
panies’  documents,  and  all  papersand  documents  for  which  embossed 
impressions  are  used.  4. 

5,858. — Ollendorff,  B.  An  improved  tape- winding  apparatus  for  use 
with  telegraph  printing-machines  and  other  instruments.  5. 

5,860 — Merritt,  M.  G.  Improvements  in  type-writing  machines.  5. 
5,870. — Ballister,  E.  A.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  automatically 
separating  sheets  of  paper  and  other  material  from  a  pile,  and 
feeding  the  same  to  printing  or  other  machinery.  5. 

5,948. — Cox,  H.  B. ,  and  Gordon,  J.  W.  Improvements  in  type¬ 
writers.  8. 
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6,190. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  Taylor,  F.  D.,  and 
White,  J.  A.,  of  the  United  .States.  Improvements  in  type¬ 
writing  machines.  II. 

6,322. —  Hird,  W.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  and  apparatus  for 
making  endless  tapes  for  driving  printing-machines,  paper-folding 
machines,  spinning  frames,  and  the  like.  13. 

6,413. — Mills,  J.  L.  Lithographing  by  means  of  sand-blast.  15. 
6,503. — Adair,  J.  Secret  printing  or  writing  which  can  be  reproduced 
by  various  methods.  16. 

6,513. — Stolzenwald,  A.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  casing 
of  certain  printing  type  and  a  device  for  use  therewith.  16. 
6,590. — Thompson,  W.  P.  A  communication  from  A.  T.  Brown,  ot 
the  United  States.  Improvements  in  type-writing  machines.  17. 
6,631. —  Manning,  J.  Improvements  in  machines  for  bevelling  stereo- 
typeand  electrotype  plates.  18. 

6,649. — Lees,  H.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for  ruling  or  marking 
the  stave-lines  for  manuscript  musical  compositions.  18. 

6,730. — Allen,  J.  J.  Improvements  relating  to  the  feeding  of  sheets  of 
paper  and  other  materials  to  printing,  ruling,  and  analogous 
machinery.  20. 


6,734. — Wirths,  M.  An  improved  process  for  producing  colour-print¬ 
ing  plates  by  means  of  several  transparent  layers,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  the  painting  or  drawing  of  only  one  of  each  of  the 
required  colours.  20. 

6,814. — Jones,  T.  B.  Improvements  in  numbering  or  folioing  the 
pages  of  ledgers.  23. 

6,880. — Wilkins,  G.  A.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  24. 

6,939  — Gunn,  L.,  and  Rice,  E.  An  improvement  in  cylinder  print¬ 
ing-machines.  25. 

6,946. — Willis,  G.  .S.  &  G.  M.,  London.  A  solution  for,  and  method 
of,  cleaning  lithographic  printing  stones.  25. 
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HE  proposal  for  a  penny-a-week  collection 
in  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospitals  is 
one  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
hearty  support  of  all  employers  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  employ^.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  on 
January  29  last,  it  was  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  scheme  for  a  weekly  collec¬ 
tion  in  all  centres  of  industry  through  the 
long-tried  organisation  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Several 
gentlemen  well  known  for  their  warm  interest  in  every  good 
cause  were  added  to  the  committee  of  that  body  for  the  purpose 
of  carrj-ing  out  more  effectually  the  arduous  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  kindly  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
committee.  In  several  provincial  towns  the  system  of  “penny- 
a-week  collections”  has  met  with  marked  success,  and  in  order 
that  an  equally  satisfactory  result  may  be  attained  in  London, 
it  is  necessary  that  in  every  shop,  warehouse,  and  factory  some 
leading  persons  having  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-workers 
should  be  appointed  to  receive  the  contributions  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  associated.  The  committee  are  anxious  that 
the  subscriptions  should  be  limited  (generally  speaking)  to  a 
penny  a  week  for  each  person,  and  that  no  undue  pressure 
should  be  put  upon  any  one.  They  feel  that  it  should  be  a 
purely  freewill  offering. 

^  4  <• 


Referring  to  this  movement,  a  writer  in  the  Hospital 
remarks  that  “  as  we  stand  at  present,  the  country  is  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  nearly  half  its  population  are  cjuite 
willing  when  sick  to  depend  for  medical  relief  upon  the  charity 
of  outsiders.  The  sight  of  strong  men,  in  full  work,  drinking 
beer  and  smoking  tobacco  when  well,  and  then  flying  to  the 
hospital  at  the  first  sign  of  illness  for  the  aid  of  charity,  is,  if 
we  would  but  think  of  it,  both  a  scandalous  and  a  dangerous 
sign  of  the  times.”  We  may  also  add — in  how  many  cases  is 
the  necessity  for  hospital  treatment  directly  or  indirectly  due  to 


the  vile  drink  ?  so  that  the  very  cause  of  the  lack  of  support  of 
hospitals  by  the  working  classes  is  that  which  creates  the 
necessity  for  so  much  expenditure  by  these  noble  institutions. 

4.  4>  ^ 

On  another  page  we  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Postal  Reform,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  some 
pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  We  were  speaking  to  an  American 
publisher  recently,  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  high  rates 
charged  for  postage  of  newspapers  and  magazines  here.  He 
stated  that  American  papers  are  taken  by  their  Post-office  in 
bulk,  and  charged  a  fixed  rate  per  pound.  This  entails  a  loss 
upon  the  department  ;  but  the  Government  looks  upon  the  loss 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  mental  and  social  advantages  to 
the  community.  A  lessening  of  our  rates  would  tend  largely 
to  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  papers,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
matter  directly  affecting  the  printing  trade. 

4.  +  4. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  art-critic  astonishes  the  world 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  vocabulary.  Even  a  staid  paper 
like  the  Athctiamn  has  adopted  the  common  slang  of  art. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines,  we  read  : — “  The  art  of  the 
scene-painter  is  frequently  precious  and  grandly  inspired.” 
“  We  have  in  a  view  of  the  Medway  a  sheeny  space  of  milk- 
white  water,  almost  as  precious  as  a  Hook  in  its  multiform 
tints  and  delicate  tones.”  “The  morbidezza  of  her  flesh  is 
what  is  called  English  in  its  wholesomeness,  and  the  firm 
impasto  which  distinguishes  a  charmingly  unaffected  subject.” 
There  are  those  who  are  modest  enough  to  think  that  their 
education  has  been  neglected  when  they  do  not  understand 
writing  of  this  kind.  They  need  be  under  no  apprehension. 
Nobody  understands  it,  least  of  all  artists. 

•I*  -f  + 

The  death  of  Pellegrini  has  removed  from  artistic  circles  a 
man  of  unique  talents  and  undoubted  genius.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  cynical  and  bitterly  sar¬ 
castic  paper.  Vanity  Fair,  has  been  due  to  its  weekly  cartoon 
by  “  Ape,”  the  singular  pseudonym  adopted  by  the  late  artist. 
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His  portraits  were  unmistakable — cruel  in  their  fidelity  to 
every  weak  point  or  mannerism  in  the  subject.  The  turn  of 
the  head — the  characteristic  way  in  which  the  coat  or  hat  was 
worn— every  wrinkle  in  the  garment — were  represented — all 
with  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  but  never  such  as  to  destroy  the 
likeness.  For  nineteen  years  a  celebrity  has  been  every  week 
thus  placed  in  the  pillory,  and  the  Vanity  Fair  gallery  includes 
every  man  who  has  in  any  way  distinguished  himself  during 
that  period.  The  artist  in  all  cases  worked  from  observation 
of  the  characters  themselves,  and  his  portraits  were  invariably 
drawn  from  memory.  In  most  instances  they  were  sketched 
promptly  ;  but  not  necessarily,  as  he  has  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  marvellous  likeness  three  or  four  years  after  he  had  seen 
the  subject  and  taken  mental  note  of  his  peculiarities.  His 
style  was  not  that  of  the  good-humoured  satirist — the  utter 
absence  of  kindliness  or  human  sympathy  in  his  work  is  very 
noticeable,  and  causes  a  feeling  of  pain  to  any  one  who  turns 
over  his  gallery  of  portraits. 

+  + 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  known  figure  in  the  Parisian 
world  than  that  of  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  journalist  and 
theatrical  critic.  Sarcey  is  as  honest  as  he  is  able.  Some 
years  back  a  theatrical  manager  tried  to  “nobble”  him  in  the 
interests  of  a  new  piece,  and  with  the  card  of  invitation 
enclosed  a  cheque  for  £^200.  Sarcey  took  a  cab  to  the  bank, 
cashed  the  cheque,  drove  straight  to  an  orphanage  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  paid  over  the  £200  to  the  secretary.  Later 
on  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  the  next  morning  the  manager 
found  his  play  cut  to  pieces  by  the  great  critic. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Raikes,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Whitley,  stated  that  the  price  of 
postcards  would  be  reduced  on  and  after  July  i  next.  At  pre¬ 
sent  stout  postcards  were  sold  in  packets  of  twelve  at  eight- 
pence  a  packet  ;  in  future  they  will  be  sold  in  packets  of  ten 
at  sixpence  a  packet.  In  addition  to  the  stout  cards  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  issue  a  limited  number  of  thin  postcards,  in  packets 
of  ten,  at  fivepence-halfpenny  a  packet.  As  it  was  obvious 
that  a  single  quality  of  card  would  in  many  ways  be  more  con¬ 
venient,  it  was  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  it  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  dispense  with  thin  cards  altogether.  We  think  it 
should  also  be  practicable  to  issue  halfpenny  cards  at  the  price 
of  one  halfpenny  each.  In  the  case  of  foreign  postcards  they 
can  be  bought  at  any  post-office  for  one  penny  each,  the  face 
value  of  the  stamp  being  one  penny  ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
cards  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  thin  halfpenny  cards. 

♦  + 

The  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  continue  to 
dwell  upon  the  unhealthiness  of  many  of  the  places  in  which 
large  numbers  of  persons  work  together.  It  would  seem  that 
the  problem  of  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops  has  not 
nearly  been  solved,  and  it  presents  itself  in  all  the  more  acute 
form  in  those  employments  where  gas  is  used.  Mr.  Richmond, 
the  inspector  for  Liverpool  and  North  Wales,  writes  that  “the 
atmosphere  in  a  composing-room  after  the  gas  has  been  lit  is 
appalling.  Printers  have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to 
work  in  hot  and  unhealthy  rooms,  till  they  imagine  fresh  air 
means  certain  cold.”  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  obituary  of  the  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  half  a  year  showed  twenty-nine  deaths  from  con¬ 
sumption  and  kindred  diseases  of  the  lungs,  out  of  a  total  of 
forty-five.  Happily  in  London  in  many  large  establishments 
the  electric  light  is  displacing  gas  as  an  illuminant,  and  the 
composing-rooms  are  greatly  improved  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Bowling,  whose  district  comprises  the  extreme  East  of  London, 
suggests  that  the  occupiers  of  workrooms  should,  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  employ  labour,  be  compelled  to  obtain  a  licence, 
which  should  only  be  granted  on  condition  that  certain  sanitary 
regulations  were  complied  with,  such  as  the  provision  of  a 
certain  amount  of  space  and  ventilation,  and  should  be  revoked 
at  any  time  if  it  were  made  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  that 
these  regulations  were  being  broken. 

•I*  +  + 

CoPPER-PLATES  foi'  decorative  purposes,  hitherto  prized  by  the 
individual  connoisseur,  are  coming  into  fashion.  The  sale  of 


an  important  collection  is  announced,  including  a  large  variety 
of  sporting,  humorous,  and  other  subjects  well-known  by  their 
engravings.  Amongst  them  is  the  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
by  Romney — perhaps  destined  to  be  the  most  permanent 
record  of  her  beauty  when  oils  have  faded  and  artists’  proofs 
have  suffered  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

<J*  ♦ 

The  “literary  ladies’  dinner”  must  have  been  what  Mrs. 
Stannard  would  call  a  “ghastly”  affair.  Will  no  one  state 
emphatically  that  it  was  also  an  indecent  and  uncalled-for 
exhibition  ?  There  seems  no  earthly  reason  why  four-and- 
twenty  obscure  poetasters  and  journalists,  male  or  female, 
should  not  meet  together  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  although 
when  the  said  eaters  and  drinkers  are  females  the  males  may 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  absent  from  the  smoking 
festivities.  But  that  all  this  should  be  done  in  the  sacred  name 
of  literature  is  too  bad.  One  is  thankful  to  know  that  Miss 
Olive  Schreiner,  the  woman  of  genius,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  the  woman  of  intellect,  were  not  present,  as  also  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  and  Miss  Robinson.  What  we  want  literature  to 
do  for  us,  amongst  other  things,  is  to  break  down  some  of  the 
conventionalities  which  often  separate  the  sexes,  and  “ladies’” 
literary  dinners  are  in  any  case  distinctly  retrograde. 

♦  4- 

The  novel  feature  of  bringing  the  public  face  to  face  with  the 
original  productions  of  those  artistic  humorists  whose  vocation 
in  life  it  is  to  amuse  the  world  at  large  was  opened  at  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
Piccadilly,  on  the  6th  inst.  It  is  the  largest  collection  ever 
attempted  of  original  drawings  by  artists  whose  names  are 
popularly  familiar,  but  whose  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  engraver.  The  gathering 
includes  a  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  all  the  recognised 
pictorial  humorists  extending  over  a  century,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  exhibition  is  of  an  exceptional  order,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  to  all  lovers  of  art,  and  to  every  one  endowed  with  the 
faculty  for  appreciating  humour. 

4*  4*  4* 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
have  done  a  highly-popular  thing  in  decreeing  a  week’s  holiday 
and  a  week’s  wages  to  their  servants.  One  of  the  company’s 
einployh  writes  : — “We  shall  do  our  work  better  for  this  kind¬ 
ness.  I  believe  every  one  of  us  would  like  to  say  to  the 
directors,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  pro¬ 
posed  it,  ‘  Thank  you.’  ”  Other  directors  and  employers  gene¬ 
rally,  please  copy. 

«{»  «|»  «!• 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  giving  help  to  the  venerable 
Bishop  Crowther  to  print  in  the  Idzo  language,  one  of  the 
many  dialects  of  the  region  of  the  Niger,  in  which  it  already 
subsidises  the  Ibo,  Houssa,  Nupe,  and  Yoruba  dialects. 
Primers,  catechisms,  and  elementary  school-books  are  being 
prepared  for  these  interesting  blacks.  In  another  part  of 
Western  Africa  a  beginning  has  been  made  among  the  Bunda, 
or  Angolese,  M.  Heli  Chatelain  having  prepared  the  letterpress 
to  illustrate  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  The  committee  of  the  society  have  just  received  a 
specimen  copy  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  in  the  Amoy 
colloquial,  with  Romanised  characters,  making  the  eighty-third 
language  in  which  John  Bunyan’s  immortal  book  has  been 
issued. 

4"  4*  4* 

One  of  the  penalties — or  rather,  shall  we  say,  one  of  the 
privileges  t — of  greatness,  such  as  that  attained  by  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  is  to  have  travelling  in  your  imme¬ 
diate  wake  quite  a  small  army  of  special  correspondents, 
descriptive  writers  for  the  press,  phonographers,  and  tele¬ 
graphists  ;  and  not  a  little  diplomacy  is  required  in  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  reporting  such  a  campaign 
as  that  recently  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Old  Man — for  he  is 
so  vigorous  in  his  old  age  that  he  keeps  the  “  newspaper 
contingent  ”  busily  at  work  travelling  by  alternative  routes,  so 
as  to  be  upon  the  spot  when  any  community  “demonstrates” 
and  “the  old  man  eloquent  ”  makes  a  speech. 
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The  ordinary  public  have  little  idea  of  the  resources  of  the 
various  reporting  agencies,  of  the  great  expense  which  leading 
papers  incur  to  secure  prompt  and  original  reports,  or  of  the 
lightning  speed  with  which  the  utterances  of  leading  statesmen 
are  despatched  “  by  wire  ”  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Press  Association,  that  complete  organisation  which  collects 
news  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  distributes  it  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  always  sends  a  special  staff  of 
experienced  reporters  on  such  campaigns  as  that  now  being 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  are  with  him  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  tour  with  Mr.  Hepburn — who  received  special  commendation 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  faithful  reports  during  the  Midlothian 
campaigns  in  1879,  1880,  1885,  and  1886 — as  their  chief.  Mr.  G. 
R.  Grist,  formerly  of  Torquay,  and  a  special  staff  represent  the 
Central  News  Association.  Mr.  Alexander  Paul,  whose  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  tour  so  far  as  it  has  gone  have  been  read 
with  so  much  interest  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News,  is  the 
representative  of  the  leading  Liberal  newspaper  of  the  country. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hill,  for  some 
time  special  commissioner  for  that  paper  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  Leeds  Mercury,  staunch  supporters 
of  Liberalism  in  the  North,  are  specially  represented,  the 
former  paper  by  Mr.  Pearse,  a  Devonshire  man,  and  the  well- 
known  war  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  whose  graphic 
letters  from  Sedan  will  be  remembered,  and  the  great  Yorkshire 
Liberal  paper  by  Mr.  Carruthers.  The  Plymouth  and  Exeter 
papers  all  have  augmented  staffs,  and  it  was  computed  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  there  were  at  least  fifty  reporters  actively 
engaged  during  the  day. 

+  +  + 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  five  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 

Germany  . 

.  32,067 

...  29,444 

...  26,102 

France  . 

.  15,499 

...  14,952 

...  l8,2qq 

United  States . 

.  30,643 

...  30.727 

...  26,177 

British  East  Indies 

.  47,220 

...  45,790 

...  42,425 

Australasia . 

.  69,937 

...  70,975 

•••  52,093 

British  North  America...  9, ’’54 

...  13,276 

...  13,684 

Other  countries . 

...  131,380 

...  119,142 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

£ 

May  . 

1889  . 

85,043  ••• 

154,784 

1888  . 

>  >  . 

1887  . 

63,443  ••• 

..  114*475 

Jan.  to  May  . 

1889  . 

425,225  .... 

..  758,230 

) )  . 

188S  . 

434,233 

..  739,460 

. . 

1887  . 

317,207  ... 

..  582,292 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt.  £ 

May  .  1889^  180,397  157,250 

. .  1888  i6i,8co  154,057 

„  .  1887  127,955  120,850 

Jan.  to  May  .  1889  782,882  691,840 

,,  1888  705,606  645,648 

,,  1887  660,905  609,263 

- »-• - 

New  Process  of  Reproduction. 


At  this  meeting  the  committee  charged  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  hall  had  provided  what,  in  a  moment  of  pleasantry, 
they  designated  “  accommodation  ”  for  fifty  reporters.  This 
consisted  of  a  plank  about  fifteen  inches  wide  with  seats  upon 
either  side  immediately  in  front  of  the  platform  ;  but  as  so 
narrow  a  writing-table  could  only  be  used  by  those  sitting  upon 
one  side  of  it,  it  necessarily  followed  that  those  upon  the  other 
side  were  put  to  great  inconvenience.  A  special  staff  of 
telegraphists,  numbering  twenty-five  skilled  operators,  were 
sent  down  from  London  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Mason,  who 
superintends  all  the  special  telegraph  work,  both  press  and 
racing,  and  who  had  just  come  from  a  busy  week  at  Epsom. 
Three  Wheatstone  automatic  instruments,  which  dispatch 
messages  at  the  rate  of  350  words  a  minute,  were  specially 
provided. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May  present  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  features  in  connection  with  the  trades  we  are.interested  in. 
The  whole  returns  show  that  the  improvement  of  trade  is  still 
maintained  generally.  The  export  of  books  shows  an  increase 
of  5,700  cwt.  in  quantity,  and  ^42,200  in  value  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  five  months  of  last  year.  In  stationery 
the  increase  is  £6,800  for  the  month,  and  ^30,000  for  the  five 
months.  Export  of  paper  shows  a  decrease  of  6,300  cwt.  for 
the  month,  but  the  decrease  in  value  is  only  £500,  showing  a 
substantial  rise  in  price.  The  decrease  for  the  five  months  is 
9,000  cwt.,  but  the  total  value  shows  an  increase  of  ^18,700. 
Import  of  foreign  paper  is  more  by  18,600  cwt.  for  the  month, 
and  77,300  cwt.  for  the  five  months,  the  values  showing  an 
increase  of  _;^3,2co  and  ^46,200  respectively. 

Extort  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

£ 

1889  ... 

...  12,194  ... 

1888  ... 

...  11,616  ... 

...  97,440 

1887  .. 

9,664  ... 

...  85,98-, 

1889  ... 

••  56,959  ••• 

...  487,446 

1888  ... 

...  51,251  ... 

•  ••  445239 

1887  ... 

...  45,908  ... 

...  405,210 

The  following  process  permits  of  easily  reproducing 
on  stone  or  zinc  either  old  or  recent  impressions. 
Its  chief  recommendation  is  simplicity,  for  it  may  be  put 
into  practice  in  any  litho  establishment.  The  operation  is 
as  follows  : — 

Prepare  a  clear  solution  of  gelatine,  pour  a  thin  layer  on 
a  litho-stone  or  cn  zinc  and  allow  to  dry.  Prepare  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum ;  place  therein  the  verso  of  the  printed  sheet 
to  be  reproduced,  allowing  the  alum  to  penetrate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  paper  without  traversing  the  printing-ink 
forming  the  drawing  or  the  letters  of  the  recto.  Place  the 
recto  on  the  stone  or  on  the  zinc  and  pass  to  press.  By 
the  pressure  the  alum  with  which  the  paper  is  saturated 
renders  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  warm  water  wherever  it 
touches  the  unprinted  parts  of  the  paper,  whilst  every  part 
of  the  gelatine  which  has  only  been  touched  by  the  ink  of 
the  drawing  or  letters  is  unaffected  by  the  alum.  These 
parts  are  therefore  soluble  in  warm  water. 

Remove  the  paper,  which  should  remain  intact,  and 
pour  some  warm  water  on  the  coating  of  gelatine.  This 
water  cnly  dissolves  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  covered  by 
the  ink  of  the  paper,  that  is  to  say,  which  were  not  ren¬ 
dered  insoluble  by  the  alum ;  at  other  parts,  which  corrres- 
pond  to  the  blank  of  the  paper,  the  insoluble  gelatine 
remains  intact.  Allow  the  surface  thus  prepared  to  dry. 
When  it  is  dry,  ink  it,  and  the  black  will  adhere  only  to 
those  parts  uncovered  with  gelatine,  and  which  now  re¬ 
produce  the  letters  or  the  drawing  in  negative.  The  stone 
or  zinc  may  now  be  prepared  for  working  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  same  operation  applies  to  both  the  recto  and  the 
verso  of  the  paper.  This  method  avoids  spoiling  the 
original  if  it  does  not  form  part  of  a  book ;  it  permits  of 
reproducing  all  the  delicate  parts  of  the  drawing.  It  is  very 
economical,  as,  except  the  ordinary  litho  material,  it 
demands  only  a  little  alum  and  gelatine. 


Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

May  .  1889  .  78,999 


,,  .  1888  72,117 

„  . .  1887  61,538 

Tan.  to  May  .  1889  366,412 

.  1888  .  336,544 

„  1887  297,922 


A  Subscriber  writes  :  “Can  you  oblige  by  giving  us  the 
address  of  Mr.  Rimanoski,  with  whom  we  wish  to  negotiate 
for  some  work,  and  also  that  of  any  other  chalk  artist  for 
theatrical  portraits  whom  you  may  know.”  [If  any  of  our  readers 
can  oblige  us  with  this  information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
it  to  our  subscriber.] 
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Type-Setting  Machines. 

[Conlimied from  page  87.) 

HE  other  machines  are  much  unlike  the 
last-mentioned.  They  depend  upon  setting 
movable  type,  and  the  work  in  the  end 
looks  exactly  like  that  of  a  compositor. 
The  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  is  the 
Thorne.  It  has  been  before  the  public 
some  ten  years,  but  not  as  a  real  working  machine. 
Its  pivotal  idea  is  that  distribution  and  composition  can 
both  be  done  at  once,  if  the  type  to  be  distributed  is  so 
placed  as  to  fall  down  into  the  receptacles  needed  for 
composition,  and  this,  in  fact,  has  been  done.  Two  cylinders 
of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  grooves  cut  into  their 
sides,  are  placed  on  top  of  each  other.  The  upper  one, 
which  revolves,  is  stored  with  lines  of  dead  matter.  The 
under  one  is  stationary,  and  as  the  upper  one  circles  around, 
the  letters  from  it  drop  each  into  their  appropriate  channels. 
Each  particular  letter  is  nicked  in  addition  to  the  font 
nick,  so  that  one  conversant  with  the  scheme  could  pick  up  an 
e  and  a  c,  or  an  I  and  an  /,  in  the  dark,  and  tell  what 
letters  he  held  in  his  hand,  for  no  two  are  marked  alike. 
Thus,  when  a  letter  reaches  its  proper  lower  channel,  as  that 
coincides,  the  projections  which  prevent  others  from  falling 
allow  this  particular  character  to  pass  through,  as  the  hollows 
and  projections  on  the  inside  of  a  lock  allow  a  key  to  turn. 
From  this  lower  cylinder  the  type  are  dropped,  one  by  one, 
as  the  keys  are  struck,  on  a  rapidly-revolving  disc,  which 
carries  them  to  a  place  where  they  are  pushed  off  to  form 
part  of  a  line.  The  beauty  of  this  mechanism,  and  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  its  work  is  done,  deserve 
great  commendation.  The  justifier,  who  sits  at  the  side  of 
the  machine,  divides  the  endless  line  into  others  appropriate 
to  the  measure  he  is  using,  and  justifies  and  spaces  them 
by  hand.  Ordinarily  speaking  the  speed  of  the  justifier 
and  the  compositor  is  about  equal.  Long  lines,  of  course, 
are  in  the  justifier’s  favour,  and  short  ones  are  against  him. 
The  objections  against  this  machine  are  derived  from  its 
breaking  type,  and  from  the  numerous  small  stoppages 
that  have  hitherto  been  necessary.  I  am  assured,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  present  owner  of  the  patent,  that  the  latter 
defect  has  been  very  much  reduced,  while  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  convinces  me  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  broken  type 
would  not  be  a  fatal  objection.  Supposing  the  machine 
broke  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day,  which  I  think  is  far 
beyond  what  it  does  break,  and  that  type  were  minion,  that 
would  be  a  loss  of  but  14  cents.  Yet  this  machine  yields 
a  profit  of  several  dollars  a  day.  It  can  be  seen  in  New 
York  at  Gantz’s  office  and  at  Hartford  in  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post. 

The  McMillan  machine  is  not  a  pretty  one.  It  is 
awkward  and  uncouth,  and  as  a  specimen  of  neat 
machinery  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  one  just  spoken  of. 
It  also  takes  much  room,  while  the  Thorne  occupies  very 
little  more  space  than  a  compositor’s  stand.  It  differs  also 
in  not  having  composition  and  distribution  done  by  the 
same  machine.  They  are  entirely  separated.  The  com¬ 
poser  is  of  the  type  of  which  there  have  been  fifty — the 
letters  dropping  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  end  of 
long  lines,  and  being  guided  by  grooves  to  a  certain  point. 
But  even  in  this  there  is  a  little  novelty.  Characters  of  a 
certain  thickness  are  grouped  so  that  they  will  fall  while 
they  have  least  momentum  into  race-ways  that  are  only  a 
little  deeper  than  the  type  is  wide.  They  cannot  turn 
here,  and  when  they  leave  this  there  is  no  tendency  to  turn 
around  and  choke  up  the  lower  channel,  and  they  proceed 
directly  to  the  end.  Much  knowledge  and  forethought 


are  shown  in  the  devices  which  are  used  to  conquer  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  met  with  by  older  inventors  and  left  un¬ 
solved,  and  it  is  in  these  points  that  the  excellence  of  this 
machine  consists.  No  one  who  views  it  after  looking  at 
preceding  machines  can  convince  himself  that  there  is  any 
great  novelty  here,  but  after  seeing  it  work  he  w’ill  not 
doubt  that  it  has  many  advantages  in  practice.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  is  a  horizontal  revolving  disc,  in  which  channels 
have  been  cut  and  lines  placed.  At  the  end  of  each  line, 
that  end  nearest  the  centre,  a  spring  is  found  wffiich 
steadily  pushes  the  line  forward.  As  the  nicked  letter 
reaches  the  place  where  the  projections  allow  it  to  pass  out 
it  is  forced  through,  and  becomes  part  of  a  line  which  is 
finally  transferred  to  the  setting-machine.  The  disc  has  a 
great  number  of  lines  from  which  distribution  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  simultaneously,  and  it  requires  the  labour  of  one 
man  to  keep  these  channels  filled.  This  machine  will 
distribute  eight  thousand  eras  an  hour,  and  will  keep  two 
composing-machines  going.  The  McMillan  apparatus 
is  not  now  in  use  anywhere,  although  it  has  been  on  trial 
in  Utica  and  Albany  successfully,  but  it  will  be  put  into 
use  this  summer  in  a  large  new  office  in  New  York  designed 
expressly  for  machine  composition. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  contrivances  is  the  Lager- 
man  Typotheter.  Alexander  Lagerman,  the  inventor,  a 
Swedish  engineer  of  reputation,  became  convinced  that  the 
true  method  to  facilitate  work  in  the  composing-room  was 
to  divide  it  and  not  to  revolutionise  it.  He  had  spent 
fifteen  years  on  one  of  the  old-style  machines,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  moderately  well,  but  he  could  not  get  it  properly 
exhibited  in  England.  He  therefore  attempted  in  a  new 
machine  to  perform  only  one  operation,  that  of  putting  the 
type  into  line  from  the  case.  By  using  both  hands  instead 
of  one,  the  speed  would  be  very  nearly  double  that  ordi¬ 
narily  attained,  and  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  looking 
at  the  position  of  the  stick,  or  how  the  letter  was  lying,  the 
velocity  certainly  would  be  doubled.  He  was  successful 
in  this  invention,  and  the  apparatus  accomplished  what  he 
desired.  'The  type  is  dropped  from  the  case  by  either 
hand  into  a  funnel.  Steel  fingers  catch  it,  turn  it  around 
if  it  is  wrong,  and  leave  it  alone  if  it  is  not,  and  afterwards 
move  it  along  to  join  preceding  characters.  There  is  a 
storage  galley,  so  that  justification  can  be  done  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  or  by  any  person  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a 
justifying  appliance,  although  the  spacing  is  hand-work. 
The  machine  is  a  very  small  and  neat  one,  weighing  not 
more  than  25  lbs.,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
case.  Competent  experts  estimate  the  saving  as  five  is  to 
three,  slow  compositors  by  this  doing  as  much  work  as  the 
very  fastest  without,  and  quick  hands  easily  going  beyond 
2,000  an  hour,  justified.  There  is  no  distributing  appa¬ 
ratus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  type  are  not  nicked 
except  with  the  usual  typefounder’s  nick.  Four  or  five 
sizes  of  type  can  be  set  by  the  same  machine,  but  in  the 
larger  machines  previously  described  no  more  than  two 
can  thus  be  handled. 

I  must  pass  in  quick  review  the  claims  of  some  other 
machines  not  yet  ready  for  the  market,  which  have  been 
shown  in  New  York.  The  Electro-Matrix  forms  a  matrix  of 
paper,  type  in  relief  being  punched  into  this  material.  There 
is  no  justification  or  spacing  required,  the  copy  having  been 
previously  prepared,  and  the  making  ready  of  the  matrix 
is  as  far  as  the  machine  goes.  The  type  used  is  that  in 
which  every  letter  bears  some  mathematical  relation  to 
every  other,  all  letters  being  multiples  of  a  so-called  unit. 
Consequently,  in  the  word  “  lovely,”  if  that  be  taken  for  an 
example,  the  compositor  knows  that  if  /  is  one  unit  wide, 
and  0.,  V,  e,  and  y  three  units  wide,  the  whole  word  will 
make  fourteen  units.  If  this  is  carried  out  through  the 
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whole  line,  the  workman  can  know  in  advance  what  addi¬ 
tions  or  subtractions  he  needs  in  his  spaces,  and  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  accurately  a  type-writer  is  employed  with  a 
counting  arrangement  to  make  ready  the  copy.  This  does 
the  calculation  automatically,  a  page  of  copy  looking  much 
like  one  of  poetry.  Suppose  the  line  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units  wide,  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty 
units  in  the  six  words  which  have  been  written,  the  com¬ 
positor  will  need  to  add  two  units  to  each  of  the  five 
spaces  in  the  line.  The  line  is  thus  spaced  and  accurately 
justified.  But  this  preparation  means  expense.  Our  re¬ 
porters  do  not  hand  in  their  copy  in  a  way  we  can  set  it 
up  at  once,  and  very  few  of  them  have  learned  the  type¬ 
writer.  This  plan  carried  out  would  necessitate  a  force  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  type-writers  on  a  paper  like  the  Herald 
or  Tunes,  to  put  copy  in  order,  for  the  force  must  not  only 
be  sufficient  for  ordinary  routine  work,  but  must  be  enough 
to  take  up  a  large  hurried  document  or  report,  at  whatever 
hour,  and  transform  it  into  type-written  copy.  Even  reprint 
must  be  so  done.  I  can  see  one  result  of  this,  if  this 
theory  should  ever  be  carried  out,  and  that  is  that  the 
editors  and  city  editors  of  large  dailies  would  refuse  to 
read  their  subordinates’  copy  in  manuscript,  but  would 
insist  on  having  it  type-written.  Then,  when  the  blue 
pencil  had  once  gone  through  it,  it  would  need  to  be  copied 
again.  I  discover  some  difficulties  also  in  the  stereo- 
typing,  but  as  the  machine  is  not  yet  ready  to  do  w'ork  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  them. 

Risley  &  Lake’s  machine  is  in  the  same  category.  It 
impresses  characters  upon  papier-mache,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  used  to  be  cast  from.  A  whole  line  is  set  up  before 
any  letter  makes  a  blow  upon  the  mould,  thus  enabling 
spacing  to  be  done  as  composition  goes  on.  The  con¬ 
trivance  for  this  purpose  is  very  ingenious.  Munson’s 
attachment  to  type-setting  machines  consists  in  a  method 
of  so  preparing  copy  by  perforating  long  strips  that  each 
set  of  perforations  indicates  a  letter.  The  unit  system 
also  enables  him  to  tell  how  much  space  is  needed 
between  the  words,  and  the  space  characters  are  marked 
accordingly.  When  the  strip  is  prepared,  it  is  fed  to  the 
type-setting  machine.  The  tape  does  not  permit  the 
electric  flash  to  pass  through,  but  the  perforations  do,  and 
each  combination  depresses  a  key,  which  of  course  sets  a 
type  in  motion.  By  using  this  contrivance  no  justification 
or  spacing  will  be  necessary  in  composition,  but  one  line 
will  succeed  another  with  unvarying  regularity.  The 
speed  will  be  increased  one  half,  while  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  can  be  done  by  a  machine  costing  very  little. 

[To  be  continued.) 


Tint-Plates. 


Avery  pretty  and  attractive  tint-plate  is  made  in  the 
following  simple  manner  : — Saturate  thoroughly  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  with  water,  after  which  put  it  in  a  stereo¬ 
type  casting-box,  and  pour  in  melted  type  metal  as  though 
making  a  stereotype  plate.  The  hot  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wet  paper  will  cause  a  peculiar  formation,  which  will 
give  the  “weird  effect”  when  printed  so  much  admired  and 
sought  by  those  ambitious  to  become  artists  in  the  “  art  pre¬ 
servative.”  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  hot 
metal  from  splashing  on  the  operator.  Use  a  very  long-handled 
ladle  to  pour  from  and  stand  well  back  from  the  casting-box. 

Some  six  years  ago  this  process  was  first  discovered,  but  has 
been  carefully  guarded  as  a  great  secret  from  the  public.  The 
most  attractive  and  unique  borders,  tint  plates,  and  designs  for 
colour  printing  can  be  produced  in  this  way.  In  the  East  this 
process  is  extensively  used  and  always  with  satisfactory  results. 
We  do  not  think,  howe^’er,  that  any  letters  patent  on  the  modus 
have  ever  been  issued. — Americaji  Press, 


^^aland 

By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


Trade  throughout  our  colony  has  fluctuated  very  much, 
after  the  manner  of  the  barometer,  during  the  month 
just  passed.  Nothing  of  note  in  our  circle  has  occurred  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  monotony  of  our  life,  which  has  gone  on 
in  the  evenness  of  the  “click,  click,  of  the  type  in  the  stick.” 
The  clicking  of  our  life  was  a  little  more  energetic  when  the 
rumour  reached  us  that  the  masters  of  Christchurch  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  a  Master  Printers’  Association — ^just  the 
very  thing  that  is  wanted  to  lift  New  Zealand  out  of  its  Slough 
of  Despond.  Yes,  some  of  the  master-printers  of  our  colony 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  unite  and  support 
one  another  if  they  wish  to  survive,  for  the  competition  of 
masters  in  every  town  in  New  Zealand,  without  exception,  has 
been  of  a  most  destructive  kind.  Auckland,  Napier,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  have  been  pushing  a  cut¬ 
throat  policy  of  competition  up  to  the  last  point,  with  the 
result,  of  course,  that  the  journeyman  compositor  has  been 
reduced  in  wage,  and  even  ousted  to  make  room  for  boys  and 
turnovers.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  has  been  copied  by  the 
small  towns,  until  where  once  we  had  offices  employing  six  men 
and  two  boys,  we  now  have  six  boys  and  one  man,  Why,  the 
prices  which  have  been  and  are  still  accepted  for  work  will,  in 
many  cases,  cover  very  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper. 
“  Anything  to  keep  the  office  going  ”  seems  to  be  the  canvasser’s 
instructions.  Now,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  even  philanthropy  cannot  be  exercised  to  the  extent 
of  ^1,000  a  year  by  a  person  whose  income  is  only  ^500  ;  but 
there  are  many  individuals  even  among  such  a  class  of  cynics  as 
printers  who  have  the  idea  that  they  can  work  a  reform  even  in 
a  proved  conclusion  such  as  I  have  given.  So,  finding  failure 
in  their  experiments,  our  masters  have,  for  some  time  past, 
been  discussing  the  problem  of  making  friends  with  those 
whom,  in  the  past,  they  have  been  treating  as  enemies.  When 
money  is  the  cause  of  friendship  or  enmity,  however,  a  means 
of  settlement  is  somehow  or  other  arrived  at,  and  so  it  has 
proved  in  this  case — for  when  the  Christchurch  masters  set 
about  the  formation  of  their  association  the  difficulties  seemed 
too  great  to  be  overcome.  Nevertheless,  where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way.  Christchurch  possessed  a  Master  Printer’s 
Association  some  eighteen  years  ago,  which  was  very  successful 
for  some  years,  and  then  died  through  neglect.  I  understand 
that  this  newly-formed  association  intend  forming  a  New 
Zealand  Federated  Association,  and  they  are  now  consulting 
the  masters  of  the  chief  cities  with  that  object. 

Owing  to  the  increased  prosperity  manifested  in  the  district 
of  late,  a  project  is  on  foot  to  start  a  third  paper  in  Palmerston 
(Wellington).  This  is  a  rising  town  of  about  4,000  or  5,000 
inhabitants. 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  Mr.  G.  M.  Reed  had  left  our 
colony.  Now  I  have  to  announce  the  departure  of  a  journalist 
of  the  first  water,  who  comes  of  a  family  which  was  one  of 
the  first  to  settle  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield 
is  a  clever  writer  and  finished  speaker.  He  has  edited 
several  of  our  leading  papers,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  our  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  been  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  part-proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Wellington 
Evening  Press.  He  is  leaving  shortly  for  England  to  publish 
a  literary  work,  which  he  has  been  compiling  for  some  time, 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  colony. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Weale,  late  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Times,  Wellington,  has  instructed  Mr.  Jellicoe  to 
take  proceedings  against  Archbishop  Redwood,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  for  the  recovery  of  .^250  damages 
for  alleged  wrongful  dismissal. 

The  Auckland  Observer  and  Free  Lance  has  been  acquired 
by  a  new  firm,  Kelly  &  Baulf,  from  Mr.  Brett,  of  the  Star. 
The  issue  for  Saturday,  April  6,  was  the  first  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly,  late  sub-editor  of  the  Star. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  few  years  ago 
he  was  a  compositor  on  the  Star. 

Typo,  our  printerian  representative  (the  “only”  Typd), 
made  its  appearance  this  month  clothed  in  a  handsome 
wrapper,  and  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  pages. 
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There  is  an  article  of  special  interest  headed  “  Our  Early 
Newspapers  :  the  Southern  Cross,”  which  deals  with  some 
of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  first  papers  in  New 
Zealand  had  to  go.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  the  author,  Mr.  Tom  L.  Mills,  is  at  present  compiling. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Dunedin,  on  March  29,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  monthly  literary  magazine  entitled  Zealandia. 
Nearly  twice  the  amount  of  money  required  was  subscribed 
in  the  room.  A  novel  feature  of  the  venture  is  that  while 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  circulate  the  magazine 
throughout  the  Austr.dasian  colonies,  the  writers  are  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  residents  of  New  Zealand.  The  matter  published  in 
Zealandia  is  to  be  wholly  original,  and  deal  only  with 
matters  of  interest  to  New  Zealanders.  Mr.  White,  solicitor, 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  William  Freeman,  editor. 
The  first  number  will  appear  in  July.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Messrs.  Reeves,  Owen,  Graham,  Bracken,  Waddell,  Ben- 
bow,  and  G.  Thomson.  T.  L.  M. 

Wellington  (N.Z.),  April  20,  1889. 


Trausliicciit  Film  for  Plwfo- 
Engraving. 

Anew  process  for  producing  impressions  in  lines  or 
stipples  from  photographic  negatives,  by  reproducing  the 
body  shades  or  half-tones  of  the  photograph  in  an  exact  and 
perfect  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  relief  plates  for 
the  printing-press  or  fine  lithographic  work,  is  called  “  type- 
photography,”  as  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  the  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  half-tones  the  reproduction  of  the  same  in  wood  or 
other  engravings. 

For  the  purpose  of  changing  a  photograph  of  a  natural 
object  or  work  of  art  into  a  print  or  engraving  in  lines  or 
stipples,  any  photographic  negative  or  positive  is  copied 
through  a  transparent  film  covered  with  a  number  of  geome¬ 
trical  figures,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  “grain 
figures.”  Each  grain  figure  is  composed  of  a  number  of  graded 
shades  or  tints.  The  light  passes  through  the  negative  or 
positive,  and  the  transparent  grain  film  on  to  a  sensitised  plate 
until  the  proper  degree  of  intensity  is  produced  by  each  grain 
figure  on  the  plate. 

By  the  interposition  of  a  transparent  grain  film  between  the 
negative  or  positive  and  the  sensitised  plate,  each  grain  figure 
dissolves  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  negative  in  its 
fundamental  colours,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  lights 
and  deepest  shades,  only  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Each  grain  figure 
forms  for  itself  a  graded  scale  of  all  tints  between  the  funda¬ 
mental  colours,  black  and  white.  The  different  gradations 
or  degrees  of  tints  of  each  grain  figure  are  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  ratio  of  intensity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  surmce  of  the  negative  is  to  the  surface  of 
the  grain  figure,  so  that  in  copying  a  negative  or  positive 
through  the  transparent  grain  film,  more  or  less  intensely 
covered  portions  are  formed,  which  are  at  the  inverse  ratio  to 
the  mixture  of  the  shades  of  the  negative  or  positive. 

By  copying  through  a  transparent  grain  film  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction,  theoretically,  of  a  tinted  surface  in  pure  lines  and 
stipples  is  obtained,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
photography.  Consequently,  an  entire  picture  is  a  mathemati¬ 
cally  correct  reproduction  of  a  photograph  in  minute  grains, 
either  lines  or  stipples,  if  the  copied  parts  are  considered  as 
absolutely  black  portions.  The  parts  which  are  produced  in 
tints  by  the  reproduction  are  made  non-transparent  by  any  of 
the  known  chemical  processes  used  in  the  art  of  photography 
and  photo-chemistry,  so  that  a  negative  or  positive  in  grain  or 
lines  is  obtained.  Thus  a  picture  can  be  obtained  by  dusting 
the  sensitised  plate  with  rosin  powder  and  transferring  the 
same  to  a  stone  or  metal  plate,  and  it  can  be  etched,  &c.  The 
grain  which  is  obtained  by  this  method  is  said  to  correspond  to 
the  different  degrees  of  shades  of  the  negative  and  positive. 
The  greater  the  number  of  gradations  of  tints  of  which  each 
grain  figure  is  composed  the  better  will  the  half-tones  be  re¬ 
produced.  The  smaller  the  number  of  gradations  of  tints  used 
in  each  grain  figure  the  more  will  the  medium  tints  of  the 
original  be  reproduced,  so  that  the  picture  appears  consequently 
harder  and  crisper  in  the  half-tones. — American  Stationer. 


Crabe  Qtoffcetf. 

Messrs.  W.  &  F.  Walker,  of  4,  Irwell-chambers,  Liverpool, 
call  special  attention  to  their  “  Turpintyne,”  which  they  have 
now  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  which  they  claim  has  pro¬ 
perties  superior  to  all  others  in  the  market.  It  is  adapted  to 
all  purposes  for  which  American  and  Russian  turpentines  arc 
used,  while  in  economy  and  cheapness  it  is  superior.  We 
advise  our  friends  to  give  “  Turpintyne”  a  trial. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Marler  (managing  director)  announces  that  the 
Durable  Printers’  Roller  Company  (Limited)  has  purchased  the 
printers’  roller-making  business  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Dudley, 
of  60,  St.  John’s-square,  E.C.  The  factory  at  this  address  will 
be  continued  by  the  company  in  addition  to  that  at  157,  Shoe- 
lane. 

- - - ^  - 

An  A nstralian  Bookstore. 


There  is  a  building  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Melbourne  called  the  Arcade.  It  extends  clear 
through  to  the  next  street,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  the  place  to 
visit  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  people  come  to  buy  their 
mental  pabulum.  The  desk  and  counter  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  immense  hall,  with  a  dome  above.  The  second  floor  is 
a  gallery  surrounding  an  open  space,  from  which  can  be  seen 
the  hall  below  ;  the  third  the  same.  This  affords  a  balcony 
and  promenade,  and  in  the  rear,  above  and  below,  are  sections, 
each  one  comprising  a  certain  class  of  literature.  In  front 
of  each  is  a  column  supporting  the  gallery  above,  upon  which 
is  an  inscription  from  some  noted  author  of  the  class  of 
literature  in  the  alcove  behind.  Thus  there  are  history, 
philosophy,  science,  art,  fiction,  poetry,  religion,  &c. 

In  the  central  hall  below,  says  a  correspondent  in  the 
Boston  Journal,  I  saw  an  orchestra,  including  the  ever-graceful 
and  romantic  harp.  The  people  of  Melbourne  passed  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  ;  others  reclined  against  the  columns 
or  leaned  over  the  balconies  viewing  the  tide  of  life,  and 
others  “made  believe”  they  were  reading  in  the  secluded 
alcoves.  If  one  wished  any  particular  book,  that  person 
would  go  to  the  counter  and  give  the  attendant  a  clue  to 
what  was  wanted,  and  it  would  in  all  probability  be  found.  I 
wished  a  volume  of  the  great  “Tichborne  Case.”  There  was 
none,  but  a  work  entitled  “Great  Impostors ”  was  produced, 
from  which  was  actually  read  to  me  what  was  said  about 
Orton,  probably  the  most  noted  character  that  ever  turned  up 
in  the  colonies.  In  the  evening  the  Arcade  is  most  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  sections  devoted  to  cheap  literature  were 
crowded,  and  those  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  Australia  and 
Australasia,  or  the  South  Seas,  were  welt  attended,  but  I  saw 
no  one  looking  for  the  “  Iliad”  or  “  Anabasis.” 


Chinese  Visiting  Cards. 

A  S  is  the  case  in  many  other  instances,  we  owe  the  invention 
of  visiting  cards  to  the  Chinese.  So  long  ago  as  the 
period  of  the  Tong  dynasty  (618-907),  visiting  cards  were 
known  to  be  in  common  use  in  China,  and  that  is  also  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  “red  silken  cords”  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  on  the  engagement  cards  of  that  country.  From 
very  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  the  Chinese  have  ob¬ 
served  the  strictest  ceremony  with  regard  to  the  paying  of 
visits.  The  cards  which  they  use  for  this  purpose  are  very 
large,  and  usually  of  a  bright  red  colour.  When  a  Chinaman 
desires  to  marry,  his  parents  intimate  that  fact  to  a  professional 
“  match-maker,”  who  thereupon  runs  through  the  list  of  her 
visiting  acquaintances,  and  selects  one  whom  she  considers  a 
fitting  bride  for  the  young  man,  and  then  she  calls  upon  the 
young  woman’s  parents,  armed  with  the  bridegroom’s  card,  on 
which  are  inscribed  his  ancestral  name  and  the  eight  symbols 
which  denote  the  day  of  his  birth.  If  the  answer  is  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  suit,  the  bride’s  card  is  sent  in  return  ;  and  should 
the  oracles  prophesy  good  concerning  the  union,  the  particulars 
of  the  engagement  are  written  on  two  iarge  cards  tied  together 
with  red  cords. 


June  is,  1889  ] 
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Printing-office  Secrets, 

IT  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  printing-office  that  all  its  opera¬ 
tions  shall  be  considered  confidential,  and  in  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  years  we  have  never  known  of  a  wilful  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  rule.  Yet  its  observance  is,  of  late  years,  becoming 
more  lax.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  printers  from 
various  offices  talking  together  about  the  works  that  pass 
through  their  hands,  and  even  discussing  them  with  outsiders. 
This  is  all  wrong.  No  operative  has  any  right  to  afford  any 
information  concerning  a  job  to  any  one  except  his  immediate 
superiors  or  the  customer,  and  a  cast-iron  rule  should  be  en¬ 
forced  to  this  effect.  Though  it  may  not  be  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  work  in  hand  is  to  be  considered  “  confidential,” 
it  should  be  treated  as  such.  No  outsider  should  be  allowed 
to  know  even  that  any  certain  work  is  in  hand,  much  more 
what  is  its  import,  the  number  to  be  printed,  or  anything  else 
concerning  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  unprincipled  person 
might  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of  printers  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  affairs  of  a  rival,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  latter.  Certain  it  is  that  no  business  man  is 
anxious  or  willing  to  announce  beforehand  what  are  his  plans 
and  purposes,  or  to  have  them  discussed  by  uninterested 
parties,  even  though  it  may  be  his  intention  to  give  them,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  widest  publicity.  It  might  seem  to  the 
unthinking  printer  that  it  could  not  make  any  difference  if  the 
matter  should  be  mentioned,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  might 
work  irreparable  injury — as  it  certainly  would  great  annoyance 
— to  the  customer.  In  many  offices  the  sensible  rule  is  ob¬ 
served  of  so  keeping  all  copies,  proofs,  &c.,  that  they  cannot 
be  inspected  by  casual  visitors,  and  this  should  be  adopted  in 
all  offices.  The  printer  holds  a  confidential  relation  toward 
the  customer  ;  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  betray  that  con¬ 
fidence  than  has  the  customer’s  book-keeper  or  clerks. 


Ink  Fresh  from  the  Plant, 


There  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  New  Granada  which,  if 
it  could  be  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantities,  would  not 
only  be  of  incalculable  value  in  a  monetary  sense,  but  an  aid 
toward  lightening  the  labours  of  the  ink-manufacturer.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  ink-plant,  and  the  juice  is  used  with¬ 
out  any  preparation.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  its  properties  seem  to  have  been  discovered  during 
the  Spanish  administration.  A  number  of  written  documents 
destined  for  the  mother  country  were  embarked  in  a  vessel  and 
transmitted  around  the  Cape.  The  voyage  proved  to  be  an 
unusually  tempestuous  one,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  docu¬ 
ments  became  saturated  with  salt  water.  Those  written  wdth 
the  ink  of  chemistry  became  nearly  illegible,  while  those 
written  with  “  chanci,”  as  the  name  of  the  juice  of  the  plant 
was  known,  remained  unaltered.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery 
a  decree  was  issued  that  all  government  communications  should 
in  the  future  be  written  with  the  vegetable  juice.  The  ink  is 
of  a  reddish  colour  when  freshly  written,  becoming  perfectly 
black  after  a  few  hours,  and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  not 
corroding  steel  pens  as  readily  as  ordinary  ink. 


A  Hard  Case. 

A  YOUNG  man,  deaf  and  dumb,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  was  apprenticed  to  the  lithographic  printing,  wants 
a  situation.  He  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  master,  and  got 
a  good  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  the’  trade,  but 
owing  to  the  business  being  sold,  and  the  staff  reduced,  he  is 
now  in  want  of  a  situation.  His  infirmity,  of  course,  places 
him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  but  he  is  intelligent  and  quick  at 
sight,  and  would  be  little  or  no  more  trouble  than  an  ordinary 
workman.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  would  be  disposed  to  try 
him  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  any  communications  to  him 
He  can  furnish  satisfactory  references,  testimonials,  &c, 


New  Paper  Pulp  Works. 

ON  Monday,  the  13th  ult,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
wood  pulp  works  of  the  Hull  Chemical  Wood  Pulp 
Company  (Limited)  was  laid  at  Rawcliffe,  about  two  miles 
from  Goole.  Thirteen  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Goole,  Knottingley,  and  Leeds  Canal, 
upon  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  one  section — complete 
in  itself — of  the  works,  room  being  left  for  the  erection  of  three 
others  of  similar  dimensions.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  tons 
of  pulp  will  be  produced  per  year,  and  that  this  will  involve 
the  use  of  8,000  tons  of  timber,  and  5,000  tons  of  coal,  as  well 
as  1,500  tons  of  sulphite.  Employment  will  be  given  to  100 
hands  of  both  sexes,  and  between  ^4,000  and  £'^^000  a  year 
will  be  spent  in  wages.  The  building  will  be  lighted  by  electric 
light  of  about  2,500-candle  power.  Gas  will  also  be  employed, 
while  a  large  quantity  of  water  (about  200,000,000  gallons  per 
year)  will  be,  required.  This  will  be  obtained  by  means  of 
borings  now  being  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Villiers,  of  Beverley,  who  has  already  sunk  a  trial  hole  to 
the  depth  of  300  ft.,  the  analysis  of  the  water  thus  obtained 
being  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

Wood  pulp  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
about  700,000  tons  are  consumed  in  England  annually.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  brought  into  England  from  the  Continent 
and  America,  and  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  company 
is  to  manufacture  it  from  the  raw  material  here.  Captain 
Partington,  of  Glossop,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  connection 
with  paper-making,  has  long  been  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
process  by  which,  by  means  of  using  sulphite,  the  pulp  is 
bleached  ready  for  the  use  of  the  paper-manufacturer.  The 
pulp  now  being  brought  into  England  is  mostly  unbleached, 
and  consequently  the  process  of  paper-making  has  been  more 
costly  than  if  the  semi-manufactured  material  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  millowner  in  a  bleached  condition.  At  the  pulp 
works  at  Barrow — established  to  deal  with  wood  mostly 
imported  from  America — Captain  Partington  has  during  more 
than  eight  years  carried  on  experiments  which  have  resulted  in 
successive  inventions  being  patented.  The  present  works  are 
being  built  on  the  east  coast,  with  the  idea  that  timber  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  can  be  secured  from  Scandinavia,  and, 
with  the  saving  of  carriage  the  placing  of  the  works  at  Goole 
will  effect,  a  handsome  profit  will  be  left,  it  is  anticipated,  for  the 
shareholders. 

- «-«  ♦  - - 

Graining  Zinc  Plates  and  Lithographic  Stone, 

''P'HE  following  method  is  said  to  be  in  extensive  use,  and  to 
J.  give  a  decisive  grain  suited  for  photographic  blocks. 
The  method  consists  in  producing  the  grain  by  covering  the 
surface  of  the  stone  or  zinc  plate  with  sand,  and  rolling  this 
sanded  surface  with  spherical  balls,  which,  having  a  limited 
point  of  contact,  serve  to  press  the  sand  against  the  plate 
without  tendency  to  produce  scratches  or  to  wear  the  plate  un¬ 
evenly.  A  shaking  bed  is  employed,  upon  which  the  zinc  plate 
is  secured  by  means  of  tacks  at  its  edges.  The  bed  is  provided 
with  raised  sides  and  supporting  wheels  which  run  upon  two 
tracks  ;  the  shaft  is  held  in  stands,  and  provided  with  a  slotted 
crank  disc,  from  which  connection  is  made  to  the  bed  by  means 
of  a  pitman.  Upon  the  plate  a  quantity  of  sand  is  placed,  and 
a  number  of  spherical  balls,  which  are  preferably  made  of 
glass.  The  rotary  movement  of  the  shaft  will  cause  a  recipro¬ 
cating  movement  of  the  bed  and  the  attached  plate,  which,  at 
the  proper  rate  of  speed  and  throw,  will  impart  a  rolling  move¬ 
ment  to  the  spherical  balls,  thus  serving  to  press  the  grains 
of  sand  against  the  plate,  and  producing  the  finely-grained 
surface  required  for  the  purpose  of  surface-printing  ;  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  result,  there  is  also  added  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  sand  and  spherical  balls,  which  are  preferably  about  the 
size  of  large  marbles.  In  this  case,  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
plate  will  be  produced  with  great  rapidity  and  of  fine  ejuahty 
Instead  of  the  zinc  plate  which  is  attached  to  the  bed,  a  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  plate  may  be  grained  by  the  same  process,  the 
stone  being  let  into  a  recess  in  the  bed,  or  otherwise  arranged 
so  that  the  sand  and  balls  can  have  a  surrounding  level  surface 
over  which  to  move  in  order  to  be  able  to  grain  the  surface  or 
I  the  stone  to  its  extreme  edges. — American  Stationer. 
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French  Bank-Notes. 

The  bank  is  the  true  home  and  birth,  not  to  say  manu¬ 
facturing,  place,  as  it  is  also  the  burial  place  of  the  bank¬ 
note.  There  it  first  sees  the  light  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to 
go  forth  into  the  world  ;  there  it  returns  at  last,  if  it  comes  to 
no  untimely  end,  to  be  dealt  with  as  will  presently  be 
described.  The  origin  of  the  bank-note  is  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  its  ulterior  importance.  In  the  heart  of  the  rag 
heap,  where  the  materials  for  the  future  brown,  blue,  and 
yellow  grocers’  and  greengrocers’  bags  are  muddled  together, 
is  concealed  also  the  embryo  of  the  coming  paper  money. 
From  that  heap  we  will  now  consider  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  one 
thousand  franc  note.  The  Bank  of  France,  says  the  Standard, 
has  for  the  last  eight  years  manufactured  its  own  paper  and 
ink,  having  since  that  date  renounced  applying  to  special  fabri- 
cants  for  it.  Bales  of  rags  of  a  particular  sort  are  sent  for  the 
former  purpose  regularly  to  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in  Seine  and 
Marne,  where  the  manufactory  is.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  establishment  the  rags  undergo  an  exceptional 
preparation,  to  enable  them  to  be  kept  in  sacks  till  they  are 
required  for  further  use.  When  this  time  arrives,  they  are 
transformed  by  divers  operations  into  the  substance  of  paper, 
certain  precautions  being  necessary  in  reducing  the  rags  to  a 
pulp  to  procure  the  peculiar  qualities  indispensable  for  the 
usage  to  which  it  is  destined.  After  having  been  submitted  to 
various  examinations,  the  paper  is  despatched  to  the  bank 
commissary.  From  this  moment,  what  was  once  the  chiffo¬ 
nier’s  rubbish  has,  with  the  change  of  domicile,  become  a 
valuable  object,  demanding  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  It 
is  first  weighed  and  counted  with  such  minute  accuracy  that 
the  smallest  particle  is  accounted  for  ;  after  which  it  is  enclosed 
in  solid  cases,  fastened  with  padlocks,  and  sealed.  In  this  way 
it  is  forwarded  to  Paris  in  packets  of  two  reams  of  500  sheets 
each,  accompanied  with  an  official  report.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination,  the  reams  are  received  with  all  the  honour 
due  to  their  present  and  future  importance.  The  governors 
and  censors  of  the  bank,  attended  by  the  chief  secretary,  con¬ 
troller,  and  heads  of  the  fabrication  and  counting  departments, 
are  assembled  for  the  occasion.  Having  declared  that  the 
seals  are  intact,  the  cases  are  opened  in  their  presence,  and  the 
bank-note  committee  verify  the  report.  Finally,  after  minute 
inspection,  the  paper  is  pronounced  good,  and  placed  in  a 
special  safe,  of  which  the  chief  controller  and  secretary  have 
each  a  key. 

From  here,  when  the  order  for  the  same  has  been  officially 
drawn  up  and  signed,  the  paper  is  next  consigned  to  the 
printing-offices.  Every  sheet  is  now  submitted  to  nine  verifi¬ 
cations,  which  are  repeated  after  each  successive  change  it 
undergoes,  such  as  the  greasing,  the  impression  of  the  obverse 
and  reverse,  the  numbering,  the  pricking,  clipping,  and 
arranging  in  alphabetical  order.  The  engravings  on  the  notes 
are  coloured  blue,  black,  or  red,  according  as  these  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  country  or  her  colonies.  On  leaving 
the  printing-offices,  which  are  underground,  the  finished  note 
is  brought  to  the  first-floor  apartments,  where  the  certificate  of 
its  manufacture  is  legally  drawn  up.  If  it  were  only  conscious 
of  the  immense  difference  of  its  social  position  now,  as  it  passes 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  long  galleries,  “  where  the  parquet  is 
as  polished  as  that  of  a  ball-room,”  and  what  it  was  when  lying 
amongst  the  dust  and  cinders  as  a  bit  of  dirty  rag,  it  would 
perhaps  consider  itself  much  too  cheaply  estimated,  even  at 
one  thousand  francs.  Every  note  is,  of  course,  entered  in  the 
controller’s  register  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  and  all  its  prin¬ 
cipal  features  are  therein  stated.  These  are  the  date  of  its 
creation,  the  letters  and  figures  known  as  indices,  and  the 
number  indicating  the  individual  rank  of  the  note  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation,  which  alone  suffices  to  re-establish  the  indices.  Thus 
the  civil  status  of  the  bank-note  is  established.  They  are  then 
arranged  by  series,  letters,  and  alphabets.  A  series  consists  of 
a  thousand  notes,  numbered  from  one  to  a  thousand.  Each 
series  is  designated  by  a  letter  from  A  to  Z,  and  twenty-five 
series  constitute  what  is  called  a  bank  alphabet,  or  twenty-five 
thousand  notes.  Women  are  employed  as  much  and  more 
than  men,  for  separating  and  classifying  the  bank-notes  ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  sight,  it  is  said,  to  see  the  workwomen  thus 
sorting  and  re-sorting  these  bundles  of  notes  representing  fan¬ 
tastic  sums,  with  as  little  emotion  as  the  women  in  the  confec¬ 
tioners’  shops  feel  when  handling  the  sugared  chestputs  and 


burnt  almonds  on  New  Year’s  Day,  with  the  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  latter  receive  permission  in  the  large  houses  to 
eat  as  many  of  the  sweets  as  they  like  whilst  on  duty,  whereas 
the  former  have  never  as  yet  been  allowed  to  help  themselves 
to  even  the  most  insignificant  little  bank-note,  nice  as  such  a 
sugar-plum  would  be  as  an  arenne.  The  work  of  verifying  the 
paper,  the  impression,  and  the  indicating  signs  of  the  notes,  is  per¬ 
formed  twice  by  two  different  workmen  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  error.  It  is  not  every  note  that  is  pronounced  perfect,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  and  precaution  bestowed  upon  its  manu¬ 
facture.  The  slightest  spot,  an  irregularity  in  the  margin,  &c., 
suffices  for  it  to  be  refused  a  place  amongst  its  compeers. 
The  faulty  article  is  pronounced  defective,  withdrawn, 
obliterated,  and  replaced  temporarily  by  a  ticket. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  faulty  document  is 
afterwards  thrown  indifferently  into  the  fire  or  waste-paper 
basket.  A  note  which  fails  to  pass  its  examination  is  delivered 
into  the  chief  secretary’s  hands,  and  he  has  afterwards  to 
render  an  account  of  it.  It  is  necessary  that  at  any  moment 
the  use  of  the  smallest  scrap  of  this  precious  paper  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  booking-offices.  The  register  is  made  out 
here  by  numbers  and  fractions  of  the  thousand  franc  note. 
These  are  preserved  for  five  years,  and  then  destroyed.  The 
death-warrant  is  drawn  up  and  signed  with  the  same  official 
solemnity  as  all  the  other  bank-note  certificates  :  a  piece  of 
paper  is  not  converted  into  a  State  document  for  nothing. 
Meanwhile,  the  note  which  has  arrived  to  a  proper  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  has  been  declared  good  for  service,  is  placed  in 
company  with  24,999  of  its  brothers,  and  kept  under  double 
lock  and  key  till  its  turn  comes  to  be  delivered  with  the  rest  of 
the  series  for  circulation.  The  last  touch  to  its  toilette  consists 
in  endorsing  it  with  the  necessary  signatures  ;  that  is  to  say — 
three  signatures  for  the  notes  of  1,000  fcs.  and  500  fcs.,  and 
two  only  for  those  of  100  fcs.  or  50  fcs.  The  ordinary  life  of  a 
bank-note  is  calculated  to  be  about  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  it  wears  another  aspect  to  what  it  did  when  waiting 
its  turn  for  action.  Every  day  the  head  banking-office  hands  in 
to  the  accountant’s  desk  worn-out  notes,  after  having  first 
pierced  them  with  a  puncher  and  stamped  them  with  the  word 
“annulled.”  The  branch  offices  in  the  provinces  annul  the 
discarded  notes  themselves,  and  forward  them  to  Paris,  to  be 
punched.  They  are  then  arranged  by  packets  of  thousands, 
and  counted  and  verified  in  the  presence  of  two  agents,  who 
afterwards  see  that  they  are  transferred  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  bank  ;  this,  we  are  told,  contrasts  sadly  in  its  appearance 
with  the  elegance  of  the  first  floor.  In  the  execution-room, 
“  the  shelves  are  dusty  and  dirty,  the  walls  bare  and  painted  in 
distemper.”  Here  about  1,500  alphabets  of  annulled  notes  are 
waiting  their  annihilation.  Forty  or  fifty  workmen  are  seated 
at  black  painted  tables,  busy  manipulating.  As  much  order  is 
observed  here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  sorting  and  classing  of  the 
disfigured  notes,  which  are  packed  in  drawers  numerically 
and  alphabetically  arranged,  till  a  mass  of  at  least  20,000  of 
the  same  alphabet  are  collected.  Then  the  final  hour  has 
arrived  ;  and  the  act  of  annihilation  is  effected  with  as  much 
formality  and  ceremony  as  was  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
The  note  is  cut  vertically  in  two  unequal  parts  ;  the  smaller, 
representing  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  containing  all  the 
marks  of  recognition,  is  preserved  yet  for  five  years  longer  ; 
the  other  is  destroyed  at  once.  All  the  pieces  are  placed  in 
two  cylinders  containing  a  mixture  of  water  and  caustic  soda, 
and  closed  with  padlocks.  The  paper  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
paste.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  officials  examine  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cylinders.  If  the  least  bit  of  paper  remains,  the 
operation  continues  till  the  deed  of  destruction  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Then  the  paste  is  once  more  converted  into  paste¬ 
board,  &c.,  and  allowed  finally  to  return  to  the  ignominious 
condition  from  which  it  sprung.  All  things  considered,  the 
fashion  of  carrying  out  the  death  sentence  of  the  condemned 
bank-note  is  almost  tragic. 


Have  the  courage  to  tell  a  man  why  you  will  not  lend  him  your 
money  ;  to  wear  your  old  garments  till  you  can  pay  for  new  ones  ;  to 
pass  the  bottle  without  filling  your  glass  ;  to  speak  your  mind  when  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  do  so,  and  to  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is 
better  that  you  should  be  silent ;  to  discharge  a  debt  while  you  have 
the  money  in  your  pocket ;  to  provide  an  entertainment  for  your  friends 
within  your  means,  not  beyond  ;  to  own  that  you  are  poor,  if  you  are 
so  ;  and  to  obey  your  Saviour,  at  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed  by  man. 


June  is,  1889.] 
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Postal  Reform. 

WRITING  on  this  subject,  our  contemporary  the  Paper- 
Makers'  Circular  says  : — It  is  quite  time  that  business 
men  turned  their  attention  in  earnest  to  the  reform  of  the  postal 
service  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  in  its  present  condition  a 
serious  hindrance  to  trade. 

So  much  has  been  written  respecting  the  wonderful  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Office,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  it  for  rapid 
communication,  that  its  defects  have  been  obscured  by  the 
glamour  surrounding  it.  That  these  defects  are  very  serious, 
and  require  to  be  remedied  without  delay,  are  facts  which  are 
brought  home  every  day  to  the  minds  of  traders.  The  regula¬ 
tions  enforced  are  so  burdensome  that  it  is  surprising  people 
should  continue  to  submit  to  them.  What  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  one  that  prohibits  the  newspaper  to  be  sent  through  the 
post  eight  days  after  publication,  and  all  so  forwarded  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  office,  and  sold  to  the  waste-paper  merchant  ? 

Whilst  postage  from  England  to  India  is  5d.  per  ^  oz., 
the  rate  from  France  is  only  aid.  ;  letters  from  Shanghai  to 
London,  if  sent  through  the  French  Post  Office,  cost  just  one- 
half  the  postage  charged  if  sent  through  the  English  Post 
Office.  The  postage  of  a  newspaper  to  India  is  i^-d.,  whilst 
they  may  be  sent  all  the  way  to  Australia  for  id.  each.  A 
certain  Member  of  Parliament,  the  proprietor  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  newspaper,  saved  (at  the  expense  of  the  English  Post 
Office)  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  sending  his  papers  to 
France  to  be  posted  instead  of  posting  them  in  London. 
Circulars  and  book-packets  ai'e  prohibited  from  being  posted 
in  unsealed  envelopes  at  the  book-packet  rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  yet  the  privilege  is  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Continental  countries.  Then  again,  the  rate  of  book  and 
pattern  post  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  id.  per  i  oz., 
2d.  for  2  oz.,  and  qd.  for  4  oz.,  but  should  the  packet  be  4|  oz. 
the  postage  is  8d.  ;  yet  Mr.  Raikes  has  the  audacity  to  tell  the 
British  public  that  by  calling  his  attention  to  these  absurd  and 
burdensome  anomalies  they  are  wasting  his  time  over  “  trivial 
matters.” 

The  most  trivial  rules  are  enforced  of  no  earthly  value, 
but  most  annoying  to  the  public,  who  in  the  minds  of  the 
officials  apparently  exist  for  the  office,  and  not  it  for  them. 
The  high  charges  levied  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
revenue  would  suffer  if  the  lower  rates  prevailed  defeat  their 
own  purpose.  By  them,  British  traders  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  their  competition  with  foreigners.  In  the 
present  state  of  trade,  when  the  margin  of  profit  is  cut  down 
to  the  narrowest  limit,  expenditure  on  postage  is  not  an  incon¬ 
siderable  item.  Yet  how  does  the  Post  Office  deal  with  traders  ? 
The  International  Postal  Union  comprises  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  postal  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  charge  a  aid.  rate 
generally,  but  the  British  Post  Office  only  does  so  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  number,  and  then  to  some  of  our  principal 
markets,  even  to  those  included  in  the  British  Empire,  levies  a 
rate  of  qd.  and  5d.,  so  that  for  every  letter  sent  from  this 
country,  a  charge  is  made  to  traders  double  the  amount  paid  by 
foreigners  to  the  same  markets.  Is  this  a  fair  policy  for  the 
Government  to  maintain }  The  stereotyped  reply  is  that  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  entered  into  for  freightage,  and  under  the 
conditions  thereof  low  rates  would  not  cover  expenses  ;  but  to 
this  the  ready  answer  is  forthcoming  :  that  this  explanation 
only  shows  a  lack  of  business  capacity  on  the  part  of  officials 
who  have  made  contracts  on  such  terms. 

Take  again  the  regulations  for  the  circulation  of  patterns 
through  the  Post  Office.  Here  the  liberal  policy  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  interest  of  the  trading  community  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  British  Post  Office.  Almost 
all  the  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  adopt  a  low  uniform 
general  rate  of  id.  ;  but  British  officials  in  their  wisdom  enforce 
a  sliding  scale,  and  i|d.  is  levied  per  2  oz.  to  important  centres 
of  trade,  such  as  India,  China,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  United 
States,  knowing  both  the  direct  and  indirect  value  of  a  liberal 
policy  which  not  only  encourages  trade,  but  adds  to  its  own 
receipts,  charge  to  all  Postal  Union  countries — east,  west,  and 
south — |d.  per  2  oz.  Both  the  charges  and  regulations  of  the 
British  pattern  post  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  are  the  most  vexatious  and 
annoying.  In  both  they  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  other 


countries.  As  regards  the  Inland  Pattern  Post,  the  charges 
are  higher  than  those  levied  elsewhere.  For  inland  patterns 
the  Canadian  authorities  charge  id.  for  4  oz.  and  in  some 
European  countries  it  is  even  less.  But  the  British  Post  Office 
must  have  id.  for  2  oz.,  and  the  red-tape  frivolities  con¬ 
nected  with  this  department  would  be  highly  ludicrous 
were  it  not  that  they  so  seriously  hamper  trade.  The 
circulation  of  our  newspapers  and  trade  journals  is  fettered, 
and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the  trading  com¬ 
munity  to  insist  upon  having  the  abuse  removed,  which  with 
the  heavy  charges  we  have  referred  to  and  absurd  res¬ 
trictions,  are  non-existent  in  other  countries. 

It  is  most  wonderful  what  a  patient  creature  an  Englishman 
is  under  the  weight  of  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne.  He 
grumbles  and  pays,  and  the  matter  ends  with  the  echo  of  the 
growl.  It  is  most  difficult  to  arouse  him  to  become  enthusiastic 
in  the  reform  of  abuses.  The  only  reason  for  doing  so  is  that 
his  pocket  will  become  so  seriously  affected  that  he  will  submit 
no  longer.  The  reform  of  the  British  Post  Office  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  virtually  governed  by  permanent  officials,  who, 
when  remonstrances  and  complaints  are  made  to  them, 
contemptuously  disregard  them.  A  day  of  reckoning  must, 
however,  come,  and  the  sooner  the  commercial  community 
turns  its  attention  to  Postal  Reform,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  interests  of  trade. 


Mucilage  for  Labelliug  Tin. 

A  GOOD  mucilage  for  sticking  labels  upon  tin  is  one  of  the 
popular  wants  of  the  day.  A  correspondent  having 
written  to  the  New  Idea.,  stating  that  he  had  tried  numbers  of 
cements  and  mucilages  in  com.mon  use,  but  without  success, 
the  editor  replies  as  follows  ; — 

This  is  one  of  the  queries  which  are  constantly  recurring. 
Every  little  while,  also,  formulas  or  methods  are  published, 
and  we  should  judge  from  this  that  many  of  the  methods  given 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  We  give  below  some  of  the  most 
general  methods  suggested. 

Among  others,  the  following  have  been  made.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  aluminum  sulphate  (not  alum), 
or  better  still,  about  10  per  cent,  of  butter  of  antimony,  is  said 
to  greatly  improve  the  adhesiveness  of  mucilage.  Others  have 
suggested  roughening  the  surface  with  acids,  or  adding  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  mucilage  which  yield  acids  in  small  degree  on 
applying  to  the  tin  ;  thus  honey,  flour,  treacle,  &c.,  have  come 
into  use. 

I.  Make  gum  tragacanth  into  a  mucilage  of  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency  %vith  hot  water,  and  then  add  to  it  10  per  cent,  of 
flour. 

2.  Boil  2  pounds  of  flour  with  i  quart  of  water  to  make  a 
stiff  paste  ;  add  2  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  and  i  pint  of 
molasses.  Boil  together  until  stiff  and  add  10  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid. 

3.  Shellac,  2  parts  ;  borax,  i  part ;  water,  16  parts,  are  boiled  „ 
together  until  the  shellac  dissolves. 

4.  Add  I  ounce  of  dammar  varnish  to  4  ounces  of  tragacanth 
paste. 

5.  Roughen  the  surface  with  emery  paper,  then  apply  the 
label  preferably  with  water-glass  as  an  adhesive  agent. 

6.  Balsam  of  fir,  i  part  ;  turpentine,  3  parts.  Dissolve.  This 
is  only  applicable  with  good  qualities  of  well- sized  labels. 

7.  Clean  the  surface  by  rubbing  with  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  then  thoroughly  wipe  before  applying  the  label. 
This  is  employed  on  the  principle  of  attributing  the  difficulty 
to  the  presence  of  a  thin  film  of  grease,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  addition  of  water  of  ammonia  to  the  paste. 

8.  Brush  the  surface  over  with  a  thin  streak  of  butter  of 
antimony  or  with  oleate  of  mercury,  clean  well,  and  apply  the 
label. 

9.  Brush  over  with  a  strong  tannin  solution,  allow  to  dry, 
and  apply  the  label,  previously  well  gummed. 

10.  Add  Venice  turpentine  to  good  starch  paste. 

II.  Soften  good  glue  with  water,  and  then  dissolve  it  in 
acetic  acid  of  10  per  cent,  strength. 

12.  About  15  per  cent,  of  glycerine  added  to  the  paste  is  said 
to  work  admirably. 


no 
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Curved  Electrotypes. 

A  METHOD  has  been  devised  for  securing  in  the  process 
of  electrotyping  a  curved  metallic  shell  of  uniform  thick¬ 
ness.  This  is  done  by  the  use  in  the  electrolyte  bath  of  a 
curved  matrix  formed  upon  a  curved  elastic  plate  while  firmly 
clamped  in  a  flat  position,  and  a  curved  soluble  anode  sus¬ 
pended  at  a  uniform  distance  therefrom,  the  curvature  of  the 
anode  conforming  to  that  of  the  matrix,  so  that  when  placed  in 
position  for  the  electro-deposition  of  metal  an  equal  space  can 
be  maintained  between  all  parts  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
matrix  and  the  convex  face  of  the  anode  plate.  The  curved 
matrix  is  formed  by  the  use  of  a  curved  elastic  plate,  preferably 
of  thin  sheet  metal,  held  in  a  flat  position  by  a  suitable  clamp¬ 
ing  device.  While  so  held  the  face  of  the  plate  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  moulding  wax  or  other  moulding  composition. 
The  face  of  the  wax  is  properly  black-leaded,  after  which  an 
impression  of  the  type  form  is  taken  thereon,  and  the  matrix 
withdrawn  from  the  form,  black-leaded,  trimmed,  built-up,  &;c. 
When  these  operations  have  been  performed  and  the  matrix 
perfected  in  every  detail,  the  elastic  plate  upon  which  the  matrix 
has  been  formed  is  released  from  its  clamping-bed  and  at  once 
returns  to  its  original  curvature.  The  result  is  a  curved  matri.x, 
which,  after  the  usual  treatment,  is  ready  for  the  bath. 

In  printing  an  electrotype  plate  is  superior  to  a  stereotype, 
the  copper  forming  its  face  being  harder  and  more  durable 
than  type-metal.  Its  use,  however,  on  cylinder  presses  has 
been  regarded  as  objectionable,  because  of  the  difficulty  at¬ 
tending  the  formation  of  a  true  curvature  of  the  copper  shell. 
The  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  first  secure  a  copper  shell 
from  a  flat  matrix,  and  then  bend  the  shell  to  the  required  cur¬ 
vature.  The  bending  requires  great  skill  in  the  handling  and 
manipulation  of  the  shell,  the  sharp  angles  and  varying  faces 
of  the  type  rendering  it  liable  to  crack  or  bend  irregularly, 
either  of  which  would  make  it  worthless. 

The  method  described  is  said  to  do  away  with  the  necessity, 
and,  consequently,  the  danger  of  bending  the  shell,  as  it  comes 
from  the  bath  curved  as  required  for  the  press  cylinder,  and  in 
condition  for  immediately  undergoing  the  usual  process  of  tin¬ 
ning,  backing,  shaving,  and  trimming. — American  Stationer. 


Displaying  ''  A dsC 

The  display  of  an  advertisement  is  an  Operation  that  is 
capable  of  a  multitude  of  variations.  Many  advertisers 
have  their  own  ideas  as  to  how  advertisements  should  be 
displayed,  yet  some  have  no  ideas  at  all. 

Display  is  used  to  give  prominence  to  an  advertisement. 
When  skilfully  employed  it  attracts  attention  and  facilitates  a 
perusal  of  the  advertisement.  The  use  of  illustrations  is 
effective  as  a  display  to  advertisements.  Pictures  are  good  ; 
they  tell  their  story  briefly. 

Fancy  display — and  by  this  is  meant  the  employment  of 
unusual  fonts  of  letters,  the  arranging  of  the  advertisement  in 
eccentric  forms,  or  the  giving  of  prominence  to  unimportant 
words  arranged  to  be  read  consecutively — is  in  most  cases  to 
be  avoided.  As  an  effective  advertisement  nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  to  a  plain,  business-like  statement,  set  in  plain,  business¬ 
like  type,  in  a  plain,  business-like  way.  Such  an  advertisement 
carries  with  it  the  imprint  of  unpretentious  truth.  Ordinary 
display  will  attract  a  reader’s  attention  to  an  advertisement, 
and  hold  it  long  enough  for  him  to  find  out  if  he  is  interested 
in  what  the  advertisement  treats  of  or  not.  If  he  is  he  will 
read  it  through  ;  if  not,  he  will  not  read  it,  and  it  would  benefit 
no  one  if  he  did. 

The  prevailing  tendency  seems  to  be  to  use  in  display  capital 
letters;  yet  lower-case  letters  furnish  an  infinitely  better  display, 
perhaps  because  the  eye  is  more  accustomed  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  reduce  the  method  of  displaying  advertisements  to 
a  series  of  rules,  yet  the  following  suggestions  may  be  useful 
as  guides,  although  they  should  not  in  all  cases  be  adhered 
to. 

In  displayed  advertisements  there  should  be  one  leading 
line,  superior  to  all  others  in  size,  clearness,  and  effect.  That 
line  should  consist  of  the  word  or  words  which  embrace  the 


pith  and  marrow  of  the  subject,  and  are  consequently  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  eye  and  give  an  insight  into  the  object  of  the 
advertisement.  This  line  should  be  located  in  the  centre  or  at 
the  head  of  the  advertisement,  and  where  surrounded  or  followed 
by  closely  set  or  “solid”  matter  should  be  a  full  line,  so  that 
unsightly  spaces  shall  not  be  left  at  either  end.  When  the  body 
of  the  advertisement  is  set  in  open  style,  the  leading  line  may 
be  “  fat  ” — that  is,  not  a  full  line. 

The  leading  display  line  should  be  supported  by  subordinate 
lines  displayed.  It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  the 
main  line,  but  to  lay  off  the  minor  points  of  display  is  not  so 
easy.  The  word  or  words  that  are  selected  for  the  main  line 
are  those  that  are  the  most  significant  and  definite.  To  decide 
upon  the  minor  lines  the  same  rule  should  be  observed.  The 
displayed  lines  should  give  in  a  condensed  form  the  information 
contained  in  the  advertisement.  The  display  should  be  the 
index. 

Short  display  lines  should  be  centred,  leaving  a  uniform 
blank  on  each  side.  When  a  number  of  short  lines  are  grouped 
together,  and  it  is  desired  to  use  the  same  style  of  type  in  dis¬ 
playing  them  all,  an  excellent  effect  may  be  produced  by  giving 
them  an  irregular  indention,  by  beginning  each  line  a  little 
further  to  the  right  than  the  line  above  it  was  begun,  preserving 
throughout  a  well-balanced  irregularity. 

Some  of  the  best  displays  are  produced  not  by  type,  but  by 
the  absence  of  type.  Blank  spaces  will  nearly  always  improve 
an  advertisement. 

One  thing  remember,  nothing  disfigures  a  displayed  adver¬ 
tisement  so  much  as  the  crowding  together  of  displayed  lines. 
If  the  advertisement  is  brief,  let  the  displayed  lines  be  few. — ■ 
Fruiters'  Ink, 

- ^  - — 

Letter  to  the  Editor. 


CLEANING  TYPE. 

Sir, — Probably  one  of  the  things  least  thought  of  yet  most 
used  in  a  printing-office  is  a  good  lye  or  washing-up  liquid  for 
cleaning  type,  and  many  specifics  and  as  many  receipts  have 
been  invented  to  meet  this  want.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  a 
good  washer  or  lye  has  never  been  introduced  ;  but  I  may  say 
I  have  discovered,  not  invented,  as  good  and  as  cheap  a  lye  as 
need  be  bought  anywhere,  and  which  is  at  present  in  common 
use  in  almost  every  domestic  establishment.  I  refer  to  the 
simple  powder  called  Hudson’s  Extract  of  Soap. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  Messrs.  Hudsons  a  gratuitous  tes¬ 
timonial  ;  nor  am  I  expecting  a  large  fee  for  my  “  discovery.” 
I  only  wish  to  tell  your  readers  how  I  came  to  find  out  the 
value  of  this  extract  as  a  type-cleaner.  I  live  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  the  water  in  our  house  is  excessively  hard,  and 
where  cleansing  and  even  washing  the  hands  and  face  in  the 
ordinary  toilet  form  was  to  some  extent  an  impossibility.  It 
was  suggested  by  a  friend  to  try  Hudson’s  Extract,  which  we 
did,  and  lo,  all  dirt  disappeared  !  It  was  thought  by  some  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  household  that  to  apply  it  for  toilet 
purposes  would  be  dangerous  to  personal  appearance,  but  this 
doubt  was  soon  dispelled,  and  its  use  is  universal  throughout 
the  household. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  washing  type  ?  you  will  naturally 
observe.  Much,  I  reply.  For  on  noticing  that  Hudson’s 
Extract  had  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  skin,  and  that  it  was 
such  an  admirable  cleanser  of  all  ordinary  utensils,  paint,  &c., 
I  thought  it  might  make  a  good  type-cleanser  as  well,  without 
being  likely  to  be  injurious.  Consequently,  I  applied  it  to  an 
old  form,  and  found  it  answer  capitally,  and  I  will  say  in 
cleansing  “  wood  type”  there  is  nothing  to  beat  it.  My  mode 
of  procedure  is  simply  to  mix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  packet  in 
a  pailful  of  warm  water,  and  then  proceed  to  cleanse  with  a 
lye-brush.  I  also  find  that  as  the  Extract  gets  old  in  the 
water  it  seems  not  to  lose  its  properties,  but  gets  better,  or  in¬ 
tensified,  if  I  might  so  express  myself.  This  is  not  proljably  a 
new  discovery  of  mine  ;  there  may  be  others  who  have  had  the 
like  experience  I  now  relate  ;  but  to  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  not  made  the  discovery,  I  venture  to  suggest  their  giving 
it  a  trial  at  once,  when  I  am  sure  they  will  bear  out  all  my 
statements,  and  probably  be  even  more  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise  than  is — Yours  truly,  An  Old  Printer. 


JunM  15, 1889.  j 
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Etchings  for  Book  Illustrations. 


An  etching  in  the  %vorld  of  reproductive  pictures  is  an 
aristocrat.  The  etching  is  recognised  to  be  such  by  the 
public,  although  most  people  might  not  be  able  to  give  good 
reasons  why.  It  is  rarely  seen,  save  in  the  best  of  company, 
oftenest  in  a  fine-art  store  handsomely  framed  and  mounted, 
and  with  a  price  attached  quite  startling  to  the  novice.  After 
pricing  one  for  the  first  time,  a  person  is  apt  to  acquire  a  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  an  etching,  Expensive  books  of  etchings  are 
often  brought  out  at  Christmas,  or  some  rich  volume  has  one 
for  a  frontispiece,  but  except  on  very  special  occasions  we 
rarely  see  them  in  books,  where  they  might  with  advantage  be 
used  oftener. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  etching  cannot  come  into  com- 
'mon  use  for  illustration,  nor  take  the  place  of  woodcuts  or 
process- engravings.  These  latter  can  be  printed  with  the 
type,  and  at  small  cost,  as  compared  with  the  former,  which 
must  have  a  separate  printing,  and  hand-printing  at  that  on 
special  paper.  Yet  there  are  many  volumes  of  choice  character, 
and  they  may  be  small  or  large  in  size,  which  would  be  helped 
in  appearance  and  increased  in  value  by  the  insertion  of  one 
or  more  etchings.  The  heavy,  rough  paper  on  which  the  im¬ 
pressions  are  made,  the  broad  margins,  and  the  peculiar  quality 
of  the  prints  give  the  book  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement. 

The  distinctive  place  of  an  etching  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  print  is  almost  as  truly  a  direct  creation  of  the  artist’s 
brain  as  one  of  his  paintings  on  canvas.  The  print  shows  the 
picture  line  for  line  as  the  artist  made  it,  and  if  the  presswork 
is  done  properly  the  individuality  of  the  etcher  can  hardly  lose 
or  deteriorate.  The  process  of  producing  an  etching  is  some¬ 
what  complicated,  but  its  main  features  can  be  given  in  a  small 
space.  The  first  requisite  is  a  smooth  polished  copper  plate. 
This  is  given  a  thin  coating  of  wax,  which  is  blackened  by 
being  held  over  a  burning  candle,  which  leaves  on  it  a  deposit 
of  soot.  On  this  dark  surface  the  etcher  sketches  his  design 
with  chalk,  roughly  if  he  pleases,  or  with  considerable  detail. 
Now  the  real  work  begins.  With  a  steel  point  the  artist 
scratches  through  the  wax  coating,  each  stroke  laying  bare  the 
copper.  The  lining  is  much  the  same  as  in  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  except  that  all  of  the  lines  are  of  equal  thickness. 
When  the  lining  is  finished,  the  plate  is  put  in  a  bath  of  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  attacks  the  copper  wherever  it  has  been 
exposed  by  the  etcher’s  needle.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  more 
delicate  parts  have  been  sufficiently  bitten  and  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  bath,  and  these  parts  are  painted  over  with 
“stopping-out  varnish,”  Then  the  acid  is  allowed  to  work 
again.  The  stopping-out  process  is  repeated  as  few  or  as 
many  times  as  the  etcher  pleases.  The  lines  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  print  heaviest  and  blackest  are  exposed  the 
longest.  After  the  biting  is  finished  the  etcher  often  works  a 
great  deal  on  his  plate  with  “  dry  point,”  that  is,  scratches  into 
the  surface  of  the  copper  with  his  needle,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  furrow  he  makes  with  his  point,  and  not  on  any 
further  use  of  acids  for  his  results. 

Finally,  the  plate  is  taken  to  the  printer’s.  Ink  is  dabbed  on 
and  then  carefully  wiped  off,  except  what  is  in  the  little  furrows 
made  by  acid  or  point.  Transferred  to  the  press  and  overlaid 
with  a  damp,  heavy  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression,  it  is  submitted  to  a  powerful  pressure.  The  ink 
held  in  the  lines  adheres  to  the  paper  and  besides  whatever 
may  have  been  left  on  the  plate’s  surface.  A  film  of  ink,  vary¬ 
ing  in  lightness  or  heaviness  in  different  parts,  is  usually  left 
on  the  surface  to  help  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  variety 
which  can  be  obtained  is  almost  endless.  No  other  black-and- 
white  process  can  rival  this  in  compass.  Such  vigour  and 
richness,  and  at  the  same  time  such  delicacy  and  refinement 
as  the  etching  shows  at  its  best,  other  methods  must  fall  short 
of.  The  lines  may  vary  from  a  broad,  intense,  ragged  black¬ 
ness,  to  the  vaguest  little  threads  of  gray ;  and  the  tones  left 
on  the  surface  from  a  midnight  denseness  may  gradually  soften 
till  they  melt  into  the  lightest  and  tenderest  film  imaginable. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  only  a  few  prints  can  be 
made  from  an  etched  plate  before  it  begins  to  deteriorate.  This 
would  make  it  practically  useless  for  book-illustration.  It  is 
true  that  a  copper  plate  under  the  pressure  necessary  for  printing 
an  etching  very  soon  shows  the  signs  of  wear— forty  or  fifty 
impressions  struck  off,  and  the  plate  !s  no  longer  at  its  best. 
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But  if  a  larger  number  of  prints  is  desired  the  plate  is  steeb 
faced,  and  then  many  thousands  of  prints  can  be  made,  and 
the  first  impression  will  be  scarcely  better  than  the  last. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  widespread  interest  in  the  art 
and  the  growing  appreciation.  It  is  more  than  a  new  fad  of 
the  public  destined  soon  to  be  replaced  by  another.  The 
artist  is  behind  the  method.  This  manner  of  expression  comes 
very  close  to  his  inner  self.  The  public  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
art  in  it,  and  though  at  this  time  or  that  there  may  linger  about 
it  something  of  the  craze,  its  foundation  is  sure  and  its  life 
independent  of  caprice. 


Clean  Composing-rooms. 


The  advantage  of  keeping  composing-rooms  clean  and  in 
good  order  are^  of  course,  recognised  by  every  one,  and 
we  all  not  only  admit  the  fact,  but  at  times  will  wake  to  the 
importance  of  it,  and  have  a  general  clean-up.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  com¬ 
posing-rooms  are  in  a  shockingly  dirty  and  mixed  condition. 
Not  only  are  the  floors  covered  with  dirt  and  waste  material, 
but  the  boards,  shelves,  drawers,  and  cases  are  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  and  many  dollars’  worth  (in  some  cases  hundreds  of 
dollars’  worth)  of  type  and  material  are  lying  useless.  As  a 
rule,  a  dirty  floor  indicates  a  bad  state  of  things  all  through  the 
room.  If  the  floor  is  dirty  the  boards  will  be  dirty,  and  the 
jobs  on  them  will  be  in  broken  shape  ;  the  cases  will  be  in  bad 
condition,  with  quad-boxes  full  of  pi,  and  some  of  the  boxes  in 
the  upper  case  full  of  superfluous  or  peculiar  sorts  ;  the  furniture 
and  quoin-drawers  will  contain  something  of  everything,  and 
there  will  be  several  boxes  lying  about  whose  contents  are  as 
multifarious  and  ambiguous  as  boarding-house  hash  ;  cases  will 
be  in  the  wrong  racks  ;  leads  and  reglets  will  be  mixed,  and 
brass-rale  cases  will  be  in  a  similar  condition.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  dirty  floor. 

It  is  astonishing  how  infectious  this  kind  of  disease  becomes. 
Even  the  compositors  themselves  are  not  free  from  it,  and, 
indeed,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  so  well  used  to  it  that  we 
sometimes  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  clean,  well-ordered  room. 

Now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  fault  lies  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  Just  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  exist 
it  will  exist,  but  just  so  soon  as  those  in  charge  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  a  clean  room  and  keep  a  clean  room,  the  evil 
can  be  remedied.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  at  first,  as  bad 
habits  are  very  hard  to  throw  off ;  but  the  change  can  be  made, 
and  the  time  taken  depends  only  upon  the  zeal  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  those  making  it.  After  the  change  has  once  been 
effected,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  things  straight. 

The  writer  has  been  in  a  large  composing-room  where  200 
men  were  employed,  and  there  was  not  a  type  or  piece  of 
metal,  or  reglet,  or  quoin,  or  even  a  bit  of  paper  to  be  found  on 
any  part  of  the  floor.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  all  of  the 
boards,  cases,  drawers,  shelves,  and  boxes  were  in  conformity 
with  the  floor.  How  was  this  state  of  things  kept  up  ?  The 
foreman  walked  around  the  room  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  if  he  saw  anything  lying  at  a  man’s  feet  that  man  was 
cautioned  the  first  time  and  discharged  the  second.  And  yet 
there  were  men  who  had  been  there  for  years,  and  who  found 
no  difficulty  in  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 
Waste-paper  baskets  were  placed  about  the  room  at  convenient 
distances  apart,  and  it  seemed  quite  natural  for  the  men  to 
throw  paper  into  them  instead  of  about  the  floor.  If  a  man 
dropped  a  type  he  immediately  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

What  a  difference  between  this  and  the  usual  bad  habit  of 
allowing  type  to  be  trodden  upon  !  When  a  brevier  type  drops 
on  the  floor  it  is  worth  fifty-two  cents  a  pound,  but  when  a 
man’s  foot  has  been  put  on  it  how  much  is  it  worth  ?  Perhaps 
you  may  say  “the  price  of  old  metal.”  Well,  yes,  provided  it 
is  thrown  into  the  old-metal  box.  But  suppose,  as  is  often  the 
case,  that  the  floor-sweeper  sorts  it  out  with  the  other  types 
from  the  dirt  and  it  gets  back  into  the  case  !  Presently  it  will 
be  set  up,  and  having  been  under  a  man’s  foot,  and  having 
been  swept  around  the  room,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  have 
become  damaged.  If  its  face  has  been  injured,  then  the 
reader’s  and  the  corrector’s  time  is  wasted  in  marking  and 
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changing  it  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  face  is  all  right,  only  the 
edges  have  become  rough  and  have  a  burr  on  them,  .which 
may  not  be  noticed  till  the  form  is  on  the  press,  and  then  it 
may  cause  some  of  the  matter  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  rollers, 
and  do  such  damage  and  cause  such  loss  of  time  as  will  amount 
to  a  hundred  times  its  value.  Is  this  imaginary  ?  Alas  !  no. 
It  is  only  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  all  the  time,  only  we  do 
not  always  see  it. 

Only  one  word  more  in  conclusion.  Keep  the  floor  clean  ! 
Do  not  allow  any  kind  of  material  or  refuse  to  lie  about  it. 
Insist  on  this  rule,  and  a  better  state  of  things  will  follow. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  “If you  want  to  get  the  darkness  out 
of  a  room  open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  light.”  So  here,  if 
you  introduce  and  insist  upon  this  new  order  of  things  dirt,  and 
pi,  and  chaos  will  vanish  before  cleanliness  and  good  order. — 
The  American  Bookmaker, 

- - 

Printers  and  Fair  IFages. 


The  following  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the  under¬ 
mentioned  firms,  who  have  been  styled  “  unfair  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  discussions  on  School  Board  and  other  con¬ 
tracts 


We,  the  undersigned,  large  employers  of  labour  in  the 
printing  trade,  think  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  called 
to  the  endeavour  now  being  made  to  raise  by  a  side-wind  an 
important  social  question  and  to  prejudice  its  fair  considera¬ 
tion.  Under  the  guise  of  a  crusade  against  “sweating” — a 
movement  with  which  we  should  all  sympathise — various  re¬ 
presentative  bodies  are  being  urged,  by  the  advocates  of  certain 
extreme  views,  to  refuse  contracts  for  printing  to  any  house 
which  does  not  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  rules  and  customs 
approved  by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  as  regulating 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employed.  Not  satisfied  with 
stating  their  individual  preference  for  these  rules,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  particular  trade  union  seek  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  question  by  stigmatising  as 
“unfair”  those  printing-houses — including  ourselves  and  others 
— which  do  not  adopt  their  rules.  We  repudiate  such  a  classi¬ 
fication,  and  protest  against  an  unworthy  attempt  to  prejudice 
a  question  by  the  use  of  misleading  terms.  The  fact  is  that 
the  London  printing  trade  shows  no  large  majority  of  trade 
union  compositors.  The  men  are,  we  believe,  about  equally 
divided  between  houses  which  assent  to  the  rules  and  customs 
of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  and  those  which,  while 
adopting  such  of  those  rules  as  seem  to  them  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  such  con¬ 
tracts  with  their  staff  as  are  deemed  mutually  advantageous. 
Moreover,  we  absolutely  deny  that  men  employed  by  us  are 
worse  off  than  those  in  the  so-called  “  fair”  houses.  If  it  were 
so,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  men  to  other  houses,  and  we  should 
be  left  with  the  dregs  of  the  labour  market.  But  the  reverse  is 
certainly^  the  fact.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  induce  workmen  to  leave  our  employ  without 
result.  Our  men  compare  favourably  in  earnings  and  length 
of  employment  w'ith  those  in  strict  union  houses,  while  we  can 
boast  of  the  larger  number  of  the  very  pick  of  the  workmen. 
We  may  add  that  in  other  departments  than  that  of  com¬ 
posing  we  employ  many  trade  unionists.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  protest  against  tenders  for  public  work  being  made  an 
opportunity  to  attack  those  houses  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  dictates  of  the  trade  union,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
representative  bodies,  elected  for  specific  purposes,  will  not 
attempt,  on  the  evidence  of  partisan  and  fragmentary  state¬ 
ments,  to  settle  a  social  question  of  national  importance. 
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Reproducing  Old  Prints. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Paris  Societe  d’Etudes 
Photographiques,  Mr.  Ginestet  described  a  process  for 
the  reproduction  of  old  prints  which,  although  not  new,  is  but 
little  known  by  amateurs. 

To  reproduce  an  engraving  by  this  process,  commence  by 
placing  it  in  a  bath  composed  as  follows  : — 


Water  .  grams.  100 

Sulphuric  acid,  from  .  3  to  5 

Alcohol,  from  .  .  3  to  5 


It  is  allowed  to  remain  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  this 
bath,  then,  after  having  been  well  washed  and  sponged  between 
two  blotters,  the  print,  still  wet,  is  placed  on  a  marble,  a  glass 
plate,  or  a  lithographic  stone.  When  very  exactly  affixed  to 
this  support,  on  the  side  to  be  reproduced,  give  with  a  fine 
sponge  a  thin  coating  of  gum-water  ;  then  ink  with  transfer 
ink  mixed  with  a  little  essence  of  turpentine,  until  the  complete 
inking  of  the  image.  To  remove  the  impurities  that  might 
present  themselves,  make  use  of  a  dry  roller.  The  image  thus 
obtained  is  finally  applied  either  on  a  zinc-plate  or  a  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,  which  serves  to  make  as  many  prints  as  may  be 
required. 


Profit-sharing. 

IN  the  industrial  agitation  which  the  past  few  years  has 
brought  to  the  surface,  various  systems  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  working-man,  to 
give  him  a  more  equitable  portion  of  the  joint  products  of 
labour  and  capital.  The  efforts  of  trade  unions  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  not  always  been  based  on  scientific  principles,  but 
thus  far  working-men  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  even  that 
measure  of  success  which  has  been  attained.  But  advanced 
thinkers  have  gazed  beyond  mere  wages,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  build  up  some  kind  of  a  system  of  industrial  partnership. 
Co-operation  in  various  forms  and  profit-sharing  have  absorbed 
the  attention  of  many.  The  aim  in  every  case  is  to  secure  to 
the  producer  the  full  result  of  his  efforts,  and  equitably  distri¬ 
bute  the  joint  product,  or  its  equivalent,  to  all  engaged  in  a 
given  industry. 

In  co-operation  the  employer  is  set  aside  as  superfluous,  and 
all  work  together  for  the  common  benefit.  In  many  cases  this 
has  resulted  in  apparent  success,  but  all  co-operative  move¬ 
ments  thus  far  undertaken  have  been  largely  in  the  nature  of 
joint-stock  enterprises. 

On  the  other  hand,  profit-sharing  has  been  tried  with  pro¬ 
nounced  success  in  many  countries,  notably  in  France.  To 
illustrate  the  benefits  of  profit-sharing  and  demonstrate  the 
entire  practicability  of  the  system,  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman,  of 
Boston,  has  issued  a  work  of  nearly  500  pages  on  “  Profit- 
sharing  between  Employer  and  Employe^^  which  is  a  study  in 
the  evolution  of  the  wages  system.  The  chapters  successively 
illustrate  the  inception  and  growth  of  profit-sharing,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  early  method  of  produce-sharing  ;  the  wages 
system  in  its  various  forms  ;  beginning  of  profit-sharing  and 
its  adoption  on  the  Continent  ;  profit-sharing  in  transportation, 
distribution,  and  agriculture  ;  industrial  partnership  and  profit- 
sharing  in  England  ;  American  experience  in  profit-sharing. 
The  work  closes  with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  experience 
and  the  argument  for  profit-sharing. 

In  the  argument  he  says  : — “That  the  master  should  oppose 
the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labour  with  nothing  but 
the  Employers’  Association,  and  should  be  content  to  match 
the  strike  and  the  boycott  with  the  lock-out  and  the  black-list, 
is  not  a  convincing  proof  of  the  superior  intelligence  which  he 
claims.  It  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  the  first  advance, 
and  to  show  that  his  constant  assertion  that  ‘  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labour  are  identical’  is  true,  or  can  be  made  true.” 
He  claims  that  profit-sharing,  looked  at  positively  and  nega- 
tivel^q  “  advances  the  prosperity  of  an  establishment  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  by  improving  its  quality, 
by  promoting  care  of  implements  and  economy  of  materials, 
and  by  diminishing  labour  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  superin¬ 
tendence.” 

Profit-sharing,  he  affirms,  is  but  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
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product-sharing,  so  common  in  the  olden  time.  The  ladder  of 
progress  is  spiral  rather  than  perpendicular,  and  man  must 
sometimes  retrace  his  steps  and  perfect  that  which  had  been 
abandoned  for  something  new. 

While  we  are  not  ready  to  believe,  as  is  asserted,  that  profit- 
sharing  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  working-man,  it  is  a  long 
step  toward  a  perfect  system  of  co-operation,  which  will  benefit 
all  alike,  and  which  is  even  now  receiving  an  impetus  through 
the  nationalist  societies  which  have  sprung  up  like  magic.  A 
system  which  gives  the  worker  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  a 
business  only  that ‘he  may  produce  the  more  and  be  kept  from 
striking  is  not  to  be  compared  to  one  which  will  open  up  op¬ 
portunities  to  alt,  and  give  to  each  one  access  to  the  resources 
of  nature.  Until  man  comes  into  his  inheritance,  the  land,  all 
other  systems  are  but  palliatives.  But  every  advance,  however 
small,  should  be  considered  as  one  step  nearer  the  ultimate 
object  of  creation — the  comfort  and  happiness  of  aW.—Crafis- 
man. 


Daily  Newspapers  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Four  newspapers  are  published  every  day  in  Buenos  Ayres 
— La  Pa/ria,  El  Censor^  El  Porte7~to^  and  El  Eitaro. 
The  majority  of  journals  in  the  republic  appear  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  then  take  a  day’s  rest,  reappearing  Tuesday 
morning,  so  that  the  second  day  of  each  week  sees  few  papers. 
This  system  is,  in  most  cases,  a  beneficial  one  for  compositors 
and  staff  of  journal,  as  work  is  generally  concluded  by  midnight 
on  Saturday,  allowing  them  all  day  Sunday  for  rest  or  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  but  upon  those  diarios  publishing  the  associated  press 
telegrams,  and  giving  the  very  latest  news — there  are  six  or 
eight  of  such — which  means  working  until  3.30  or  4  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  printers  are  not  one  whit  better  off  than  their 
fellow-workers  engaged  on  dailies  appearing  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  necessitating  their  entry 
to  the  composing-room  on  Sundays  at  6  p.in.  To  return 
to  those  issued  every  day  during  their  existence.  La 
Patria  takes  the  lead  in  point  of  circulation.  The  organ  of 
Dr.  Quirno  Costa,  foreign  affairs  minister,  has  a  circulation  on 
Mondays  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 — latter  figure  highest  ever 
reached  by  this  journal.  On  other  days  of  the  week,  however, 
the  number  of  copies  printed  daily  falls  considerably — from 
2,500  to  3,000  are  all  that  see  the  light.  El  Portcfio  ranks  next, 
with  two-thirds  the  circulation,  all  round,  of  this  figure.  El 
Eigaro  has  a  very  smalt  show — 600  to  800  is  the  likely  figure, 
though  some  say  1,500. 

Newspaper  Vending  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

With  one  exception — that  of  the  Figaro,  smallest  daily  in  this 
city,  price  four  cents — alt  the  diurnal  newspapers  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  marked  five  cents  per  copy  ;  but  very  often  vendors 
of  them  demand,  and  as  often  receive,  particularly  in  suburban 
towns,  and  when  any  important  news  is  given,  ten,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty  cents  for  a  number.  And  it  likewise  frequently 
happens  that  affairs  are  the  other  way  about  ;  a  veritable  dull 
day  comes  on,  everybody  seems  miserable,  and  the  papers  hang 
heavy  on  the  newsboy’s  hands.  He  tries  hard  to  sell  them,  but 
fails  ;  then,  getting  desperate,  and  with  a  nervous  look  at 
the  other  young  fellow,  who  is  endeavouring  to  keep  up  prices 
over  the  way,  he  sidles  up  to  passers-by,  and  announces  that  he 
is  selling  for  two  cents.  Such  information  relieves  him  of  his 
papers  a  trifle  sooner  than  those  “in  the  union,”  giving,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  minimum  of  profit. 

A  few  lines  anent  the  newsvendors  in  question.  They  are 
principally  boys,  a  few  men,  and  now  and  then  some  unfortunate 
woman.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  former 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Between  twelve  and  two  p.m. 
is  the  best  time  for  observation.  Gaze  into  any  of  the  passages 
of  the  evening  papers  an  hour  before  publication,  and  the 
muchachos  will  be  seen  in  all  their  glory — squatting  everywhere, 
gambling,  shouting,  laughing — a  dense  crowd  of  the  raggedest 
and  most  unwashed  humanity  seeable.  Occasionally  opinions 
differ,  powerful  words  are  exchanged,  which  immediately 
develop  into  a  fight.  A  terrible  clatter  and  confusion  ensue,  and 
helter-skelter  goes  the  crowd  into  the  street.  This  row  is  no 
mean  affair  ;  knives  are  drawn,  and  the  combatants  mean  real 
business,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  prompt  and  serious 
interference  of  the  police,  Generally  some  wretched-looking 


individual,  whose  very  countenance  should  be  proof  enough 
against  his  articles,  sits  at  the  doorway  with  a  basket  of 
cunningly-made,  mysterious  confectionery,  with  which  to  draw 
out  the  youngsters’  cents.  These  are  given  very  reluctantly. 
The  boys  consider  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  pilfer,  so  the 
centavos  are  only  turned  over  in  exchange  for  goods  when  all 
their  scheming  plans  for  relieving  the  cake-maker  gratuitously 
have  been  frustrated.  Continual  robberies  have  made  him  as 
lynx-eyed  as  any  Russian  policeman  ;  but,  take  as  much  pre¬ 
caution  as  he  may,  the  interminable  designs  of  his  youthful 
customers  defeat  his  vigilance  completely.  Their  tricks  and 
manoeuvres  are  unlimited,  and  to  the  casual  observer  a  theme 
of  genuine  amusement. 


Progressive  South  A merica. 

The  struggling  little  colonies  of  Resistencia  and  Biedma, 
bothlocated(the  former  north  and  thelatter  south)  farfrom 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  borders  of  wildernesses,  there  initiating 
the  poor  Indians  to  learn,  like  and  as  good  Christians,  the  art  of 
hiding  their  vices  and  depravities  under  a  pleasing  exterior, 
manage  to  support  small  newspapers  (first  named,  La  Opinion, 
a  bi-weekly  ;  second  place.  La  Patago?iia,  weekly),  although 
having  but  a  few  hundred  souls  each  ;  yet  the  flourishing, 
thriving  little  town  of  Campana,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,500,  and  within  two  hours  (fifty  miles)  by  rail  from  the  federal 
capital,  has  no  periodical  whatever.  “  There  used  to  be  one,” 
said  a  notedly-outspoken  resident  in  this  growing  riverside 
pueblo,  to  the  writer  during  a  recent  brief  sojourn  there, 
“  there  used  to  be  one  ;  it  appeared  every  week,  and  was  only 
50  cents  per  month,  yet  had  to  be  discontinued  for  lack  of 
support.  It’s  a  great  shame  that  a  town  of  this  size  cannot 
keep  alive  its  own  journal ;  they  are  very  useful  for  reporting 
local  news  and  events.  I  always  took  it  in,  but  other  people 
didn’t  care  ;  so  it  dwindled  away.”  There  is  now,  however,  a 
better  chance  of  success  for  a  small  news-sheet  and  general 
printing-office  in  Campana,  and  the  young,  enterprising  genius, 
understanding  well  his  footing,  caring  to  wend  his  way  there, 
would  probably  do  well.  He  would,  in  consequence  of  an 
occasional  river  flood,  have  to  be  above  reflections  on  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  one  or  two  inundations,  and  other  stray 
thoughts  ;  and  would  do  handsomely  to  cast  his  tent  about  the 
centre  of  the  prominent  blufif  of  the  healthy,  invigorating — the 
district  is  not  unlike  the  breezy  Epsom  Downs — and  pic¬ 
turesque  town  of  Campana. 

- - ^ 

Inventions  and  Notions. 


A  Mailing-machine  for  placing  a  printed  address  on  news¬ 
papers  or  packages  has  been  patented  in  Canada  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Taylor,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.  On  the  baseplate  of  the  machine  is  a 
trough  for  mucilage,  and  in  the  sides  of  this  trough  are  bearings 
for  a  dipping  roller,  above  which  is  journaled  in  the  frame  a 
feed  roller  provided  with  ratchet  teeth  adapted  to  be  engaged 
by  a  pawl.  The  frame  is  connected  above  by  a  cross-bar,  which 
carries  a  standard  in  which  is  pivoted  the  working  lever, 
connected  to  the  knife-plate,  which  works  in  a  slide  on  the  frame, 
and  which  has  a  projection  for  pressing  on  the  strip  after  it  has 
been  cut  off  by  the  knife.  The  pawl  is  adjustably  connected  to 
the  standard  by  a  weighted  lever,  and  is  lifted  by  the  knife- 
plate  and  turns  the  feeding  roller  as  much  as  may  be  desired 
every  stroke.  The  strips  are  placed  between  the  rollers,  the 
under  side  is  moistened  by  the  cement  on  the  dipping  roller, 
and  is  passed  through  by  the  action  of  the  feed  roller  until  it  is 
engaged  by  the  knife  and  a  strip  cut  off  and  pasted  on  to  the 
parcel  or  paper.  This  machine  may  be  worked  either  by  hand 
or  treadle. 

A  Surface  Composition  for  Inking  Rollers  has  been 
patented  in  Canada  by  Mr.  A.  Worthage,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  is  a  composition  to  cause  the  ink  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  green  or  damp  rollers,  and  consists  of  alum,  poke  or  cocum- 
berry  juice,  molasses,  and  rain  or  distilled  water.  The  alum 
acts  on  the  roller  as  an  astringent,  and  reduces  it  to 
normal  size  and  rids  it  of  its  excess  of  moisture,  the  poke  or 
cocum-berry  juice  restores  the  suction  or  adhesive  qualities  to 
the  roller,  and  puts  it  in  a  condition  ready  for  use, 
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First-class  Pressmen, 

WHAT  constitutes  a  first-class  pressman  seems  hard  to 
determine  when  we  consider  the  different  kinds  of 
presswork  done.  One  man  may  be  very  profitable  on  a  low 
grade  of  work  by  reason  of  his  economy  of  time  and  the  amount 
of  work  he  turns  out,  and  as  a  success  may  rightfully  claim  for 
himself  the  above  term.  Another  may  be  a  good  hand  on  high 
grade  of  cut  and  bookwork  where  the  eye  of  the  artist  is  re- 
c[uired,  and  where  the,  slow  process  of  making  ready  is  made  up 
by  the  excellence  of  the  work  done,  and  the  high  market  price 
obtained  for  it  when  finished.  To  this  man  we  commonly  con¬ 
cede  the  term  without  hesitation. 

Reverse  their  positions,  however  ;  let  each  man  take  the 
other’s  job,  and  it  is  probable  they  would  both  lose  their  jobs 
for  incompetency  in  a  short  time,  the  one  for  not  doing  his 
w’ork  well  enough,  and  the  other  for  being  too  slow,  while  their 
employers  would  rate  them  as  no  good.  Some  men  are  so 
gifted  by  nature  that  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  all  parts  of 
the  trade,  but  such  men  are  rare  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
do  work  as  well  as  the  specialist,  and  yet  we  may  properly  call 
them  first-class.  Then  there  are  men  who  are  treated  as  men 
of  all  work  ;  these  usually  work  in  job  offices,  where  there  is 
not  enough  presswork  done  to  keep  a  pressman  on  steady,  and 
the  boss,  not  caring  to  be  left  without  a  man  on  a  hurried  job 
of  presswork,  fears  to  turn  the  man  off ;  so  the  matter  is  com¬ 
promised  between  them,  the  pressman  agreeing  to  fill  in  his 
time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  this  capacity  does  his  work 
acceptably  and  gains  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business 
that  you  would  insult  him  to  term  him  other  than  first-class. 
Are  we  then  all  first-class,  or  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  1 
And  if  to  be  a  success  means  first-class,  then  let  us  try  to  become 
a  success. 


We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  these  Recipes. 

We  give  them  as  culled  from  variotts  sources. 

The  following  formula  for  the  brilliant  white  satin  enamel,  applied 
sometimes  to  French  cards  and  papier  de  luxe,  is  given  in  a  foreign 
journal: — For  white,  and  for  all  pale  and  delicate  shades,  take  24  parts 
by  weight  of  paraffin,  add  thereto  100  parts  of  pure  kaolin  (China  clay), 
very  dry,  and  reduce  to  a  fine  powder.  Before  mixing  with  the  kaolin,  the 
paraffin  must  be  heated  to  fusing  point.  Let  the  mixture  cool,  and 
it  will  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  'pow'der, 
and  worked  into  a  paste  in  a  paint-mill  with  W'arm  water.  This  is  the 
enamel  ready  for  application.  It  can  be  tinted  according  to  fancy. 

Iron  screws  are  very  liable  to  rust,  more  especially  when  they  are 
placed  in  damp  situations.  When  employed  to  join  parts  of  machinery 
they  often  become  so  tightly  fixed  that  they  can  only  be  drawn  with 
considerable  trouble — a  fracture  sometimes  resulting.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience  screws  are  generally  oiled  before  being  put  in 
their  places,  but  this  is  found  to  be  insufficient.  A  mixture  of  oil  and 
graphite  will  effectually  prevent  screws  from  becoming  fixed,  and, 
moreover,  protect  them  for  years  against  rust.  The  mixture  facilitates 
tightening  up,  is  an  excellent  lubricant,  and  greatly  reduces  the  friction 
of  the  screw  in  its  socket. 

To  test  printing  paper,  apply  the  tongue  for  sizing,  and  compare 
opposite  sides  together  for  equality  of  surface.  Look  through  against 
strong  light  for  spots,  and  note  whether  the  paper  be  “regular.” 
Printing  paper  ought  to  “rattle”  well,  and  have  good  strength  and 
surface.  When  there  is  a  great  “  rattle,”  and  if  the  paper  has  a  glisten¬ 
ing  brilliancy  of  texture,  then  most  likely  straw  is  present  in  the  fibre, 
which,  when  introduced  in  excessive  quantities,  causes  the  paper  to 
break  when  folded.  The  paper  should,  therefore,  be  creased  and  then 
examined. 

India  Ink. — A  colour  apparently  identical  with  India  ink  can  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  camphor.  An  excess  of 
camphor  should  remain  some  twenty-four  hours  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  ;  it  then  results  in  a  gelatinous  mass  of  a  slightly  reddish  colour. 
This,  when  heated,  effervesces,  gives  off  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
turns  intensely  black.  By  evaporation  the  superfluous  sulphuric  acid 
and  camphor  (for  there  remains  an  excess  of  both,  the  weakened  acid 
not  acting  on  the  camphor)  can  be  driven  off.  The  remainder,  when 
applied  to  paper  as  a  paint,  appears  to  be  India  ink.  When  dissolved 
in  water  it  remains  an  indefinite  time  without  precipitating.  It  appears 
to  be  dissolved,  not  held  in  suspension. 


Everybody's  Book  of  Jokes  (London  :  Saxon  &  Co.).  A  neat 
little  volume  for  the  pocket,  containing  3,000  selections,  old  and 
new,  comprising  retorts,  jests,  rhymes,  anecdotes,  bulls,  puns, 
conundrums,  and  aphorisms.  It  is  just  the  thing  to  take  up  for 
a  few  minutes  by  way  of  change  from  more  sober  reading. 

Book  of  Alphabets  (London  :  Field  &  Tuer).  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  compiled  this  book  of  alphabets  to  meet  the  want 
which  apparently  existed  for  such  a  work.  The  specimens 
given  comprise  plain  and  ornamental,  ancient  and  modern 
letters,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  architects,  designers, 
draughtsmen,  &c.  The  alphabets  shown  are  selected  from 
those  in  daily  use  at  the  Leadenhall  Press. 

The  Lithographers  and  Photographer's  Directory  for  1889 
(New  York:  Lithographer  Publishing  Co.).  The  second  annual 
issue  of  this  useful  directory  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
previous  one  in  general  appearance  and  printing.  It  contains 
very  complete  lists  of  all  the  lithographers,  photographers,  and 
allied  trades  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South  America. 
We  believe  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  published  in  America, 
and  it  will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  who  wish  to  communicate 
with  the  trades  included. 

The  White  Blmd.  By  F.  A.  Scudamore.  (Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith.)  If  plenty  of  the  most  sensational  incidents  constitute 
a  good  tale,  this  one  will  come  under  that  category.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting,  but  we  should  say  it  is  a  first  production  of 
the  authoPs.  The  characters  are  weak  and  the  dialogue  poor, 
but  the  plot  is  fairly  good.  It  is  no  worse,  and  in  some  respects 
is  better,  than  a  good  many  of  its  class — a  pretty  numerous  one, 
by  the  bye,  in  these  days. 

J^ongley’s  Holiday  Guides  (London  :  F.  E.  Longley).  For 
any  one  intendingfto  pay  hasty  visits  to  some  of  the  chief  places 
of  interest  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  we  could 
scarcely  recommend  better  or  more  concise  guides  than  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  those  published  by  Mr.  Longley.  They 
are  excellently  arranged  and  printed,  and  the  price  of  one 
penny  each  places  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  They 
are  not  to  be  despised  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  While 
not,  of  course,  so  full  as  the  larger  and  more  expensive  guides, 
they  yet  contain  all  the  necessary  information  required  by 
hasty  travellers  who  want  to  “  do  ”  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  time.  They  are  fairly  well  illustrated,  although  some 
of  the  pictures  are  somewhat  worn  and  badly  brought  up.  The 
list  comprises  fifty-seven  distinct  guides,  and  these  are  sold 
separately,  or  bound  up  in  volumes  containing  guides  relating  to 
special  districts,  such  as  “  Through  Wales ,”  “  Through  I  reland,'” 
“  Holiday  Trips,”  &c. 


Messrs.  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.  have  received  an  order  of  merit 
from  the  Melbourne  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  printer’s  auctioneer  and  valuer,  late  of  35, 
Barker-street,  Little  Queen-street,  W.C.,  died  on  May  8. 

The  Indecent  Advertisements  Bill  passed  through  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  was  then  duly  reported  to  the  House. 

As  the  effect  of  a  decision  recently  arrived  at  by  the  court,  the  clerk 
of  the  Stationers’  Company  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  trade,  stating 
that  this  company  are  now  prepared  to  accept  girls  as  apprentices. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  was 
stated  that  the  -total  issue  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  during  the  past 
twelve  months  had  been  3,677,204  ;  during  1887,  however,  the  number 
was  considerably  over  four  millions. 

The  article  in  our  last  issue  entitled  “Tramping  Printers”  was 
taken  from  an  article,  “  Tramps  I  Have  Known,”  which  appeared  in 
our  esteemed  contemporary  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  April  6.  It  would 
have  been  duly  acknowledged,  but  the  source  was  unknown  at  the  time. 

Early  on  Friday  morning.  May  17,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a 
building  of  four  floors  occupied  by  Me.ssrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  in 
Cross-street,  Leonard-street.  This  building  was  nearly  burned  out, 
and  the  adjoining  building,  23,  Phipp-street,  .also  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Waterlow',  was  damaged  before  the  fire  was  subdued. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  shows 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  440,951  magazines  and  243,585 
tracts  had  been  distributed.  During  the  same  period  no  fewer  than 
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126,586  tracts  have  been  given  by  the  Seamen’s  and  Boatmen’s  Friends 
Society,  and  about  208,000  by  the  Seamen’s  Christian  Friend  Society. 

The  official  arbitrator  in  the  claim  for  compensation  made  against 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  printers’ 
auctioneer  and  valuer,  35,  Barker-street,  Drury-lane,  W.C.,  has 
awarded  ^2,040  in  settlement.  The  amount  of  the  claim  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Taylor  (whose  premises  were  required  for  public  improvements) 
was 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
contemporary  work  in  design  and  handicraft  from  October  7  to  Decem¬ 
ber  7  next,  at  the  New  Gallery.  One  section  will  be  devoted  to 
printing,  including  book  decoration,  printers’  ornaments,  illuminations, 
decorative  MSS.,  and  wood  and  metal  engraving.  All  particulars  as 
to  space,  exhibits,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest 
Radford,  at  the  office  of  the  society,  45,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presided  at  the  twenty-sixth  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole 
on  Saturday  evening,  June  i.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  indulged  in  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
his  grandfather’s  connection,  a  century  ago,  with  the  Newspaper  Press 
in  Germany.  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  M.P.,  president  of  the  fund, 
in  response,  said  the  society  had  an  invested  capital  of  ^18,000.  The 
subscriptions  announced  during  the  evening  amounted  to  ;,i^i,35o. 

The  Bolton  Evening  Ncivs  is  now  printed  on  a  new  Victory,  erected 
by  the  Victory  Web  Printing  and  Folding  Machine  Company,  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  machine  prints  at  a  speed  of  20,000  copies  per  hour,  fold¬ 
ing  the  papers  for  convenient  delivery.  It  is  simply  a  marvel  of 
mechanical  invention,  and  a  triumph  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 
The  machine  is  driven  by  one  of  Messrs.  Crossley’s  powerful  gas- 
engines.  The  previous  Victory  machine  is  being  altered  so  as  to  print 
the  new  form,  and  when  the  two  are  working,  the  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  very  substantially  increased. 

The  ninety-ninth  anniversary  festival  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  was 
held  on  the  15th  ult.  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  Lord  Rothschild  presiding. 
Among  those  present  were  Lord  Derby  (president).  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
Professor  Blackie,  Mr.  John  Murray,  jun.,  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Rivington,  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  Mr.  Edward  Law’son,  &c. 
During  the  evening  donations  to  the  funds  were  announced  to  the 
amount  of  ;,(^i,586.  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  assistance  had  never  yet  been  withheld  in  any  deserving 
case. 

A  FEW  of  the  friends  and  fellow.workmen  of  Mr.  James  Wright, 
manager  of  the  litho  department  of  Messrs.  Unwin  Bros.,  Gresham 
Press,  met  together,  on  the  15th  ult.,  to  present  him  with  an  illumi¬ 
nated  address  together  with  a  gold  albert,  and  to  wish  him  success  in 
his  change  to  the  management  of  the  litho  department  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow  Bros.  &  Layton.  Mr.  W.  Francis  occupied  the  chair, 
and,  with  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  made  the  presentation.  Mr. 
Wright  having  replied,  a  sort  of  impromptu  smoking  concert  was  held, 
and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

The  value  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  of 
the  Stevengraph  Works,  Coventry,  has  been  declared  to  be  £2’J,oqo. 
In  the  will,  the  testator  directs  that  his  business  is  to  be  carried  on, 
and  the  profits,  after  payment  of  expenses,  and  the  income  of  his  resi¬ 
duary  estate  are  to  be  accumulated  till  his  youngest  child  attains  21, 
when,  after  giving  ;i^^200  to  each  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  H.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  J.  Stevens,  the  ultimate  residue  is  to  be  divided  between  his  sons 
Thomas  Inger,  Harry,  Horace,  and  Percy — his  sons  Thomas  Inger 
and  Harry  having  the  option  of  purchasing  the  business  at  a  valuation. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Courier,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  combination  with  the  South  of  England  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  are  now  enabled  to  report  sermons,  or  rather,  to  have  them  re¬ 
ported,  through  the  agency  of  the  telephone.  This  was  actually  done 
a  short  time  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  preacher  of  celebrity, 
whose  discourse  came  over  the  wire  from  the  church  to  the  newspaper 
office,  w'here  it  was  committed  to  paper  by  a  shorthand  writer,  from 
whose  transcript  of  his  notes  copy  was  prepared  and  the  report  set  up 
in  type  for  the  ensuing  issue  of  the  Courier.  Indolent  or  invalid  per¬ 
sons  who  prefer  it,  however,  can  have  their  sermons  firsthand  direct 
from  the  church  through  the  agency  of  the  telephone,  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  6th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Black,  manager,  Dun¬ 
fermline  Press  oidvzQ,  was  entertained  to  supper  in  the  City  Arms  Hotel, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  past  and  present  employes,  presented  with  a 
handsome  marble  clock,  “  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  has  been  held  by  them  during  his  thirty  years’  service  on  the 
Press,”  Mrs.  Black  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  suitable  gift— a  beau¬ 
tiful  silver  cake-basket.  Mr.  John  A.  Romanes  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Reid,  compositor,  officiated  as  croupier.  The 
company  was  a  large  one — the  members  of  the  present  staff  turning  out 
in  full  force,  while  the  past  employes  were  also  well  represented.  After 
ample  justice  had  been  done  to  a  splendid  supper,  a  long  and  enjoyable 
programme  was  proceeded  with. 
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“  Press  ”  Office,  West  Norwood. — The  business  which  for  over 
six  years  has  been  carried  on  at  Lansdown-hill,  West  Norwood,  has 
just  been  transferred  to  more  commodious  premises  in  Knight’s-hilU 
road  (close  to  the  Free  Library),  built  especially  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  first-class  modern  printing  establishment.  On  the  13th  ult. 
the  employes  and  their  wives  were  taken  to  Kingston,  and  to  a 
“spread”  in  honour  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  premises.  Boating 
and  other  sources  of  amusement  were  enjoyed,  and  the  repast  was 
served  in  the  Albany  Plall.  After  dinner,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
drank,  and  also  “Success  to  the  New  Premises,”  “Prosperity  to  the 
Norwood  Press,”  “Our  Employer,”  &c.  Songs  were  also  given,  and 
a  happy  evening  spent. 

The  annual  social  re-union  of  the  employes  of  St.  Giles’s  Printing 
Company,  Johnston-terrace,  Edinburgh,  took  place  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  2ist  uit.,  in  St.  Columba’s  schoolroom,  Johnston-terrace.  After 
justice  had  been  done  to  a  substantial  supper,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  smoking  concert.  At  this  a  large  number  of 
visitors  (both  clerical  and  lay)  were  present  by  invitation,  and  what 
with  some  very  excellent  music,  readings,  &c.,  contributed  by  visitors 
and  employes  in  turn,  a  delightful  evening  passed  all  too  quickly  away. 
Before  separating,  Mr.  PL  A.  Boswell  (late  manager),  who  is  now  the 
sole  proprietor  of  St.  Giles’s  Printing-office,  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  he  and  all  those  connected  with  the  office  felt  at  the  fact  of  so 
many  of  their  friends  having  honoured  them  with  their  company  that 
evening.  He  trusted  that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  bringing 
together  many  gatherings  of  an  equally  pleasant  nature  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Jowett  completed  on  P’riday  evening,  May  24,  his  series  of 
technical  lectures  on  the  art  of  printing  and  its  various  ramifications. 
The  students  who  had  the  benefit  of  attending  these  classes  feel  how 
much  they  owe  to  the  lecturer  for  his  painstaking  and  conscientious 
labour  to  make  the  intricacies  of  the  craft  intelligible  and  interesting 
to  his  hearers.  The  cordial  invitation  to  the  class  to  question,  if  in 
doubt,  with  further  explanation  after  each  lecture  of  apparatus  or  pro¬ 
cesses,  his  ample  blackboard  and  lantern  illustrations,  his  bright  sallies 
of  pungent  wit  and  humorous  anecdote,  with  the  powerfully  told  his¬ 
tories  of  inventors  and  their  inventions,  place  these  lectures  in  a 
unique  position,  and  add  fresh  lustre  to  Mr.  Jowett’s  fame  for  his 
many-sided  character  and  varied  abilities.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  course  may  be  repeated  next  autumn,  as  many  of  the  students 
feel  that  the  scope  and  requirements  of  the  guild  are  too  heavy  to 
master  in  one  session.  Sixty-two  students  entered  their  names  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  ;  and  though,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
many  of  these  dropped  off,  the  weekly  average  was  well  maintained, 
and  twenty-one  presented  the'mselves  for  the  examination,  which  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  May  29. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  25,  was  377.  The  number  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  388,  showing  a  decrease  of 
eleven,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  forty-two.  The  failures 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  were  ten,  as  compared  with  six 
and  fourteen  in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addition  to  these 
gazetted  failures  there  were  290  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills 
of  Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  weeks.  The  number  filed  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  297,  showing  a  decrease  of 
seven,  being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  186.  The  number  of 
bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
Saturday,  May  25,  was  798.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four 
weeks  of  last  year  was  1,017,  showing  a  decrease  of  219,  being  a  net 
decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  947.  The  number  published  in  Ireland 
for  the  same  four  weeks  was  forty-eight.  The  number  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  forty-four,  showing  an  increase 
of  four,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  thirty-two. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  on  Pernicious  Literatuke. — Presiding  recently 
over  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
Colportage  Association,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  dwelt  upon  the 
statement  in  the  report  that  the  vendors  of  pernicious  literature  had 
been  bold  and  aggressive  of  late,  especially  in  the  dissemination  of 
foreign  novels,  and  pointed  out  that  the  chief  aim  of  that  organisation 
was  to  counteract  the  evil  by  the  circulation  of  books  of  a  religious  and 
healthy  tone  among  all  classes.  Bad  literature  must  be  met.  It  could 
only  be  met  by  the  production  of  good  literature,  and  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  good  literature  would  never  go  unless  it  was  carried.  They  had 
to  create  the  demand  as  well  as  to  supply  it  ;  and  in  country  districts, 
where  the  population  was  too  sparse  to  support  a  bookseller,  good 
writing  would  never  be  read  except  it  was  carried  there  by  means  of 
colporteurs.  He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  he  was 
constantly  being  informed  that  English  literature,  in  the  shape  of 
stories  and  novels,  was  fearfully  bad,  and  that  even  Christian  house¬ 
holds  were  being  corrupted  by  the  semi-obscenity  of  many  novels  that 
were  being  sold  at  present.  He  preferred  history,  natural  history,  and 
travels  himself ;  but  since  people  would  read  fiction,  he  felt  glad  when 
he  saw  something  that  was  thoroughly  sweet  and  instructive.  There 
were  suc’n  books .  There  were  others  that  were  as  fascinating  as  the 
azure  of  a  serpent’s  scales,  but  as  deadly  as  the  poison  of  an  adder’s 
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fang.  It  must  be  so,  otherwise  people  who  dabbled  in  novel-reading 
would  not  feel  compelled  to  write  asking  him  to  raise  his  voice  against 
it.  Bad  novels  should  not  be  read,  but  should  be  let  rot  by  themselves. 
He  could  not  understand  why  a  man  should  drag  himself  through  filth 
for  the  sake  of  telling  other  people  what  it  was  like.  A  very  gratify¬ 
ing  report  of  the  operations  of  the  As.sociation  was  presented. 

Speaking  to  the  representative  of  a  contemporary  recently,  Mr. 
Crossfield,  of  Messrs.  Fieldhouse,  Crossfield,  &  Co.,  is  reported  to  have 
said — “  The  Otley  machine  trade  continues  very  good.  We  ourselves 
— in  fact,  all  the  Otley  firms — are  working  overtime,  and  competition, 
practically,  is  nil ;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  competing 
one  against  the  other,  for  we  are  all  as  busy  as  we  can  be,  and  it  is 
not  so  much  to  get  an  extra  order  as  to  get  the  machines  out  to  time. 
Therefore  the  outlook  of  the  Wharfedale  machine  trade  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  good.  We  recognise  that  printers  have  improved  of  late 
years.  The  machines  of  to-day  and  those  of  ten  or  more  years  ago  are 
very  different,  both  in  strength  and  better  rolling  and  inking  powers. 
We  have  made  what  we  consider  an  important  improvement  during 
the  last  few  months,  namely,  an  ink-regulator,  whereby  the  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  adjusted  by  the  alteration  of  a  ratchet  of  one  to  seven 
teeth,  altering  the  ink  instantly,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Of 
course  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  addition  of  flyers.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  rare  thing  nowadays  to  make  a  Wharfedale  without  a  self-flyer  ;  in 
years  gone  by  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  a  printer  to  prefer  paying 
for  a  ‘  Special  ’  Wharfedale,  but  since  the  growth  of  hard  packing  has 
proved  that  much  better  work  can  be  produced  on  the  more  solid  make 
of  machines,  printers  see  the  advantage  of  catering  for  better  work, 
and,  of  course,  correspondingly  appreciate  the  better  class  of  machine. 
In  the  machines,  double  royal  and  of  larger  sizes,  much  more  solidity 
is  given  by  extra  supports  and  four  sets  of  runners  under  the  table, 
whereby  a  more  rigid  impression  is  possible.  We  now  make  large 
machines  specially  for  hard  packing,  and  printers  who  use  them  would 
never  dream  of  using  a  blanket.  This  is  our  experience.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh  alone  we  have  over  a  hundred  machines  at  work,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  are  used  without  a  blanket.” 


(American  (Cftpptnge. 

The  Saturday  Globe,  Utica,  New  York,  a  weekly  paper  having  a 
sworn  ciiculation  of  165,000  copies,  announces  that  after  January, 
1890,  it  will  discontinue  the  publication  of  all  advertisements. 

The  Manhattan  Typefoundry,  of  New  York  City,  has  purchased 
the  entire  plant  and  good-will  of  Philip  Heinrich’s  typefoundry.  This 
adds  45,000  matrices,  a  number  of  casting-machines,  and  other  valuable 
machinery  to  the  Manhattan  outfit. 

The  specimen-book  of  Marder,  Luse,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  shows 
some  beautiful  faces  in  ordinary  and  ornamental  styles.  The  book  is 
a  fine  sample  of  printing.  The  Boston  Typefoundry,  of  Boston, 
also  issue  a  neat  little  specimen-book  containing  some  good  faces. 

Printers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  very  prominent  in  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations,  and  numerous  societies  of  this  kind  have 
been  formed  exclusively  of  printers.  They  have  associations  in  the 
Herald,  Sun,  Star,  and  World,  besides  being  connected  with  many 
others. 

Ik  the  signs  of  the  day  are  to  be  depended  upon,  we  may  shortly 
expect  a  reaction  from  the  great  flood  of  “  cheap  ”  literature.  Until 
lately  the  tendency  of  publishers  has  been  down,  down,  down  ;  any¬ 
thing  to  lower  prices.  Typographical  excellence,  quality  of  paper, 
author’s  remuneration,  everything  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce 
printed  matter  at  ridiculous  prices. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  well-known  art-critic,  has  written  a 
careful  study  of  the  career  and  art  of  Corot,  the  modern  painter,  about 
whose  work  there  has  perhaps  been  more  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  than  any  other.  This  article  appears  in  the  June  Century. 
The  illustrations  have  been  a  long  time  in  preparation,  and  are  all 
engraved  from  the  originals  by  Elbridge  Kingsley. 

President  Harrison  has  selected  quite  a  number  of  newspaper 
men  to  fill  positions  of  honour  and  responsibility.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  more  prominent  ones  : — W.  E.  Halford,  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Jotirnal,  private  secretary  ;  J.  S.  Clarkson,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Register,  first  assistant  postmaster-general  ;  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  the 
Utica  Herald,  assistant-treasurer  of  the  United  States ;  Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  minister  to  P’rance ;  Murat 
Halslead,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  minister  to  Germany  ; 
John  Hicks,  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North-western,  minister  to  Peru  ; 
and  John  C.  New,  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  consul-general  to 
London.  Henry  W.  Raymond,  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
has  been  chosen  by  Secretary  Tracy,  of  the  navy  department,  as  his 
private  secretary. 

It  has  been  decided  by  many  of  the  labour  unions  in  the  United 
States  to  send  to  the  principal  unions  in  the  Old  World  a  circular, 


which  will  be  printed  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  con¬ 
taining  the  following : — “We  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the 
working  people  to  prevent  them  from  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
at  present.  There  are  thousands  of  idle  people  here  now.  For  men 
and  women  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  money  or  prospects  is  simply 
to  tempt  fate  and  to  risk  hunger  and  privation.”  It  is  stated  that  a 
padrone  or  steamship  ticket-agent  exists  in  almost  every  city,  port, 
and  town  of  any  consequence  in  Europe,  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
go  out  among  the  people,  and  with  specious  promises  and  false  allega¬ 
tions  endeavours  to  persuade  them  to  emigrate  to  America,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  assure  the  unsuspecting  people  that  all  the  work 
desired  could  be  had  on  the  asking,  and  that  wages  were  one-fifth 
higher  than  on  the  Continent. 

James  R.  Young,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Star,  has  the  following  strong  sentences  regarding 
the  effects  of  intemperance.  Years  of  residence  in  Washington  have 
given  him  unusual  opportunities  to  observe  the  facts  on  which  his 
statements  are  based:  “  In  the  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
been  out  in  the  world  plodding  my  way  I  have  seen  many  splendid 
fellows,  some  of  them  near  and  dear  friends,  fall  by  the  wayside, 
vanish  from  existence,  the  victims  of  the  cursed  habit  of  drink.  I 
have  seen  rich  men  become  poor  ;  men  of  fine  intellect  become  inmates 
of  the  insane  asylum  ;  refined  and  accomplished  men  reduced  to 
wearing  rags,  taken  to  the  police-court,  and  sent  to  the  workhouse — all 
arising  from  the  liquor  habit.  I  have  seen  liquor  turn  men  of  genial 
and  sunny  temperaments  into  being  brutes,  blackguards  of  the  worst 
order.  I  have  seen  refined  and  sensitive  women,  driven  by  the  last 
extremity  of  poverty,  brought  on  them  by  the  liquor  habit  of  their 
husbands,  compelled  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  ask  from  their  friends 
aid  for  themselves  and  children.  I  could  write  page  after  page  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  on  the  subject.” 

Philadeli’HIA,  according  to  official  figures,  is  the  unhealthiest  city 
for  printers,  for  out  of  a  total  of  21 1  deaths  reported  from  all  of  the 
subordinate  unions  last  year,  twenty-two  of  them  occurred  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Out  of  the  236  subordinate  unions  who  reported  the  “State 
of  the  Trade  ”  to  the  International  Unions,  but  twenty  out  of  the  entire 
number  reported  business  “  dull.”  Cincinnati  is  among  the  dull 
ones,  and  Louisville  is  reported  as  “  very  poor.”  On  figuring  out  the 
weekly  wage.s  paid  in  the  various  cities  over  the  entire  country,  we  find 
that  15  dols.  is  the  average  weekly  wages,  and  that  35  cents  for  book-work 
and  40  cents  for  newspaper  work  is  a  fair  average  of  union  prices  paid 
all  over  the  country.  The  highest  prices  paid  per  week  is  at  Virginia 
City,  Nev.,  they  paying  28  dols.  per  week  and  65  cents  per  1,000  for 
plain  composition.  At  Sacramento,  Cal.,  weekly  wages  are  21  dols., 
book-work  45  cents,  and  newspaper  work  50  cents.  Lowest  prices  are 
paid  throughout  Canada.  At  London  and  Brantford  weekly  wages 
are  9  dols.,  composition  25  cents;  Montreal,  weekly  wages,  10  dols. 

Mr.  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  who  was  recently  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  died  at  New 
York  on  May  17.  Mr.  Rice  was  born  in  Boston,  June  18,  1853.  He 
was  a  descendant,  on  both  sides,  of  families  that  had  been  wealthy  for 
generations.  No  expense  or  care  was  spared  in  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  England,  and  entered  Christ’s  College, 
Oxford,  from  whichhegraduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Mr.  Rice  was 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  an  orphan,  and  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  returned  at  once  to  America,  and  began  writing  anony¬ 
mously  for  the  leading  journals  and  magazines.  This  sort  of  work 
did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  however,  and  in  1877  he  bought  the  North 
American  Review,  and  by  vigorous  and  in  some  respects  novel  editorial 
management  made  a  marked  success  of  that  publication.  He  further 
gratified  his  journalistic  preferences  by  purchasing  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  of  Le  Matin,  a  Parisian  newspaper.  On  March  27  Mr.  Rice 
was  appointed  United  .States  Minister  to  Russia  by  President  Harrison, 
and  was  to  have  sailed  for  his  post  on  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  15th 
ult.,  but  w’as  prevented  by  his  illness.  He  w'as  never  married. 

An  American  paper,  speaking  of  the  new  public  printer,  says  the 
indications  are  that  three  or  four  of  General  Palmer’s  late  competitors 
will  be  given  responsible  positions  in  the  office.  Four  of  them  have 
been  connected  with  the  office  in  the  past.  M.  D.  Helm  began  as 
compositor  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  after  holding  different  positions 
became  foreman  of  the  Congressional  Record  upon  its  establishment  in 
place  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  which  was  a  private  enterprise.  He 
organised  it  and  put  it  in  the  shape  it  has  been  in  ever  since,  a  task 
by  no  means  light,  for  there  was  no  precedent  in  the  office  for  that  sort 
of  publication,  and  he  began  its  issue  with  an  entirely  new  force.  Pie 
was  in  charge  of  the  Record  from  1873  to  1877,  and  on  the  incoming 
of  Mr.  Rounds  in  1882  he  was  again  made  foreman,  resigning  later  in 
the  same  year.  A.  F.  Childs  was  a  compositor  in  the  office  many 
years  ago,  and  later  a  clerk,  becoming  chief  clerk  under  Mr.  Defrees, 
which  position  He  held  until  he  was  displaced  by  Cadet  Taylor  in 
1S82.  Major  A.  H.  S.  Davis  was  foreman  of  printing  during  the  in¬ 
cumbency  of  Mr.  Defrees,  having  held  a  minor  position  previously  for 
a  short  time.  August  Donath  was  a  compositor  in  the  specification- 
room  about  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  office.  .  .  .  .  . 
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After  a  long  delay  and  many  conjectures  on  the  part  of  the 
printers,  the  press,  and  the  people,  a  new  public  printer  has  been 
selected  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Palmer,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  born  in  Manchester,  Ind.,  October  ii,  1827.  He  learned 
the  printing  trade  in  that  State,  and  afterwards  made  his  way  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  then  centre  of  the  printing  industry.  Here  he 
stuck  type  for  some  time  as  a  journeyman  printer.  In  1848,  Mr. 
Palmer  sought  that  Mecca  of  the  printer’s  ambition,  a  country  paper. 
He  found  a  good  location  in  Jamestown,  N.Y. ,  where  for  ten  years  he 
edited  and  published  the  Jamestown  Journal.  During  this  time  he 
dipped  into  politics,  with  more  success  than  the  average  country  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  In  1858  he 
caught  the  “  Western  fever”  and  moved  to  Iowa,  and  there  assumed 
editorial  charge  of  the  Dubuque  Times,  of  which  he  was  also  part 
owner.  Two  years  later,  in  i86o,  he  was  elected  State  printer,  and 
held  this  office  until  1868.  In  the  meantime  he  had  secured  control  of 
the  State  Register,  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  When  Mr. 
Palmer  relinquished  his  position  as  State  printer  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  in  the  house  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean,  then  a  new  paper,  and 
became  one  of  its  principal  editors.  Mr.  Palmer  was  President 
Hayes’s  choice  for  postmaster  at  Chicago,  and  was  continued  in  that 
position  by  Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur,  Since  then  he  has  been 
doing  editorial  work.  He  had  not  made  application  for  appointment 
to  any  place,  and  was  selected  by  the  President  because  he  regarded 
him  as  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  place.  He  fulfils  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  being  a  thoroughly  practical  printer  and  binder, 
with  a  large  business  experience  as  a  publisher,  and  has  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  affairs.  He  will  no  doubt  give  satisfaction  as  the  head 
of  the  great  national  printing-house. 


CoPontaf 

The  Patent  Review,  published  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  is  now  printed 
by  the  Patent  Review  Press  from  new  type.  Its  appearance  is  much 
improved. 

A  NEW  printing  firm,'  styled  the  City  Printing  Office,  has  been 
opened  at  624,  Bourke-street  West,  Melbourne.  The  proprietors  are 
Messrs.  E.  S.  &  C.  A.  Peacock. 

The  Centennial  Printing  Company’s  (Melbourne)  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  W.  Mills  &  Co.  In  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  publications,  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing 
the  staff.  The  Mirror,  which  will  continue  to  be  printed  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  office,  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Garnet  Walsh  and  Nat. 
Barnett. 

Messrs.  Ellingworth  &  Hanstein’s  (Melbourne)  printing- 
office,  at  which  was  printed  the  Richmond  Courier  and  two  other 
suburban  papers,  has  come  to  grief.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  failure  has  been  the  difficulty  in  getting  in  accounts  for  advertise¬ 
ments,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  collapse  of  the  land  boom  has 
also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Richmond  Courier,  however, 
is  still  being  brought  out  at  temporary  offices  in  Swan-street,  by  a 
reduced  staff,  the  proprietors  being  Messrs.  Clark  &  Mennear.  They 
will  shortly  return  to  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Elling¬ 
worth  &  Hanstein. 

The  printing  plant  of  Messrs.  Duffus  Bros.,  Flinders-lane  East, 
Melbourne,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Spectator  Publishing  Company, 
Limited.  The  Spectator,  which  has  been  printed  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Mason,  Firth,  &  M’Cutcheon  until  recently,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  company  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  with  a  view  to 
improve  and  enlarge  it,  and  to  make  it  a  first-class  religious  journal. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Rashleigh,  late  of  Sandhurst,  is  tlie  manager,  and  the 
directors  are  Messrs.  E.  C.  De  Garis,  G.  Chaffey,  J.  Coates,  and  D.  K. 
Dow.  Messrs.  Duffus  Bros.’  staff  of  compositors  are  retained.  The 
company  are  endeavouring  to  secure  the  old  Daily  Telegraph  office. 

A  LABOUR  journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
of  Australasia,  is  about  to  be  established  in  Melbourne.  The  pro¬ 
moter,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hart,  proposes  to  make  the  journal  worthy  of 
Australia,  the  trade  producing  it,  and  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  advo¬ 
cate — labour.  The  intention  is  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
;iC20,ooo,  in  shares  of  each,  to  be  contributed  by  instalments  of 
sixpence  per  share.  This  will  allow  every  w'orking  man  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  a  shareholder.  With  a  view  to  secure  the  thorough 
co-operation  of  the  associated  trades,  and  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
company  will  be  properly  conducted,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  each 
society  to  appoint  a  representative  on  the  board  of  directors,  who  will 
in  turn  elect  from  their  number  a  board  of  management.  The  size  of 
the  journal  will  depend  very  much  on  circumstances,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  commence  with  sixteen  pages  similar  to  the  Australasian  and 
Leader,  which  would  allow  a  very  fair  amount  for  reading  matter. 


Conitnenfaf  ^ 

The  towns  of  Ajaccio  and  Pau  have  suffered  severely  from  depression 
in  the  printing  trade. 

A  NATIONAI,  and  international  Printing  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Paris  on  July  15,  16,  17,  and  18  next. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  German  Printers’  Clubs  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Berlin  on  June  24. 

The  chromolithographic  house  of  W.  Hagelberg,  at  Berlin,  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  year  on  April  i  last. 

The  strikes  at  Briinn,  Vienna,  and  Prague  are  at  an  end,  the 
masters  having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  their  employes. 

The  printers  of  Lyons  are  about  to  organise  a  technical  club  on  the 
lines  of  that  of  Geneva,  says  the  Intermediaire  des  Imprimeurs. 

A  NEW  magazine,  the  Revue  de  la  Librairie  et  de  Ilmprimerie,  has 
appeared  at  Salzburg,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Anton  Halauska. 

The  professional  School  of  Typography  of  Milan  opened  its  doors 
on  May  6.  There  are  three  courses  for  comps,  and  two  for  printers. 

Prato,  of  Milan,  announces  for  early  publication  a  “  Manuale  del 
Compositore  '1  ipografo  ” — practical  and  msthetic  guide — by  M.  C. 
Sal  a. 

The  Figaro  has  installed  on  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  Eiffel  tower 
a  small  Marinoni  machine,  which  will  print  a  special  journal  before  the 
eyes  of  the  visitors. 

A.MONG  the  periodicals,  children  of  the  Exhibition,  is  an  illustrated 
journal  from  the  well-known  printer-editor  of  Milan,  Slg.  E.  Sonzogno, 
called  Esposizione  di  Pa?-igi. 

A  BANQUET  took  place  on  Sunday,  May  12,  at  the  Salon  des 
Families,  Saint  Maudes,  to  celebrate  the  forty-second  anniversary  of 
the  Society  of  Printing  Overseers  of  Paris. 

The  Courrier  du  Congo,  a  paper  for  the  Congo  State,  has  recently 
made  its  first  appearance.  The  State  being  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  the  new  journal  is  printed  in  the  French 
language. 

The  printing  and  lithographic  workshops  of  M.  Jules  Fuytinck, 
82,  Rue  d’Allemagne,  Paris,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  30. 
Workmen’s  negligence  with  matches  is  the  cause  attributed.  Nothing 
was  insured. 

The  important  establishment  of  Zellich  &  Sons,  at  Constantinople, 
has  received  a  diploma  and  a  silver  medal  from  the  Vatican  for  the 
various  chromo-lithographic  works  offered  to  the  Pope  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Sacerdotal  Jubilee. 

MM.  Mounei'-Sully  and  Coquelin,  and  Mines.  Dudlny  and  Broisat 
recently  gave  a  theatrical  representation  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Lille, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Printers’  Mutual  Help  Society  of  that  town.  The 
programme  consisted  of  “Zaire  ”  and  “  Deux  Menages.” 

The  Greek  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  submitted  to  the  Chambers 
two  projects,  which  admirably  reveal  the  position  of  Greece  in  the 
march  of  progress.  The  first  is  to  diminish  by  one-half  the  postal  tax 
for  newspapers  ;  the  second  to  reduce  the  telegraphic  rate  for  the 
interior  to  two  centimes  per  word. 

The  Paris  society  of  modern  bibliophiles — otherwise  the  Academie 
des  Beaux  Livres — whose  initiator  is  M.  Octave  Uzane,  chief  of  the 
Livre,  is  now  composed  of  160  members.  The  Due  d’Aumale  has 
accepted  the  presidency.  About  300  “book-gourmets”  presented 
themselves  ;  140  are  still  waiting  vacancies. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  state.s,  with  regard  to 
several  contradictory  announcements  on  the  subject  of  “guides”  to 
the  Exhibition,  that  the  administration  has  not  authorised  any  official 
guide,  so  that  the  right  of  compiling  and  publishing  these  is  free.  An 
official  plan  only  has  been  conceded  to  the  tenderers  for  the  official 
catalogue. 

As  in  1878,  paper  is  being  manufactured  at  the  Exhibition  this  year. 
To  this  end,  the  paper  factors  Essonnes  have  installed  a  splendid 
machine,  the  paper  coming  from  which  will  immediately  pass  over  to 
the  Marinoni  machines  near  by,  and,  in  sight  of  the  visitors,  will 
receive  the  impression  of  the  Petit  Journal,  which  can  then  be  bought 
on  the  spot. 

The  progress  of  instantaneous  photography  is  declared  to  be  illimit¬ 
able.  Grand  results  have  already  been  achieved  in  “  taking  ”  light¬ 
ning.  But  more  was  wanted,  and  this  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Mach, 
of  Prague  University.  He  has  photographed  projectiles  during  their 
flight  through  the  air,  and  has  obtained  traces  of  the  vibration  of  the 
air  before  and  behind  these  projectiles ! 

In  Finland,  typography  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  in  Russia. 
The  work-day  is  of  eleven  hours  only.  In  Helsingfors  there  are  some 
forty  “  compositresses,”  who  receive  an  equal  salary  with  the  men. 
That  town  contains  eleven  printing-offices  ;  it  has  52,000  inhabitants. 
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Apprentices  are  engaged  for  terms  of  five  years  by  contract.  Helsing¬ 
fors  has  nine  daily  page  s  —  six  in  Swedish  and  three  in  the  Fin  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  French  Society  of  Engravers  last  year  announced  their  intention 
of  yearly  offering  to  an  Hite  public  works  chosen  and  executed  by 
themselves,  which  shall  be  restricted  to  200  copies,  for  200  correspond¬ 
ing  members,  paying  annually  200  francs  each.  The  three  first  of  these 
will  be: — For  1889,  “The  Three  Graces”  of  Raphael;  for  1890, 
“The  Education  of  Saint  Louis,”  by  Cabanel  ;  and  for  1891,  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  celebrated  portrait  of  his  wife. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  85,  of  the  well-known  paper- 
maker,  M.  Ferdinand  Johannot,  who,  with  his  brother  Louis,  had  for 
many  years  carried  on  the  business  founded  by  their  father,  Fran5ois 
Johannot,  the  first  paper-maker  in  France,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  retired  twenty  years  ago, 
leaving  the  management  of  the  business  to  another  of  the  family. 

The  Journal  des  Dehats  will  in  August  complete  its  one  hundredth 
birthday,  and  a  book  is  to  be  published  on  the  occasion,  recounting  its 
interesting  past,  in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  first  men  o(  the 
country  have  appeared.  Among  the  contributors  are  to  be  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  and  MM.  V.  Cherbuliez,  Dumas,  O.  Gerard,  C.  Legouve, 
John  Lemoine,  E.  Renan,  Leon  Say,  Jules  Simon,  H.  Taine,  and  E. 
M.  de  Vogne  ;  and  there  will  be  plates  from  the  works  of  Ingres,  Paul 
Delaroche,  Chaplain,  Guillaume,  &c. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  foreign  participation  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  will  be  shown  by  these  figures.  In  the  great  machine  gal¬ 
lery,  England  occupies  7,000  superficial  metres  ;  the  United  States, 
3,700  metres;  Belgium,  4,600  metres;  Switzerland,  3,000  metres; 
Italy,  about  1,500  metres.  Along  the  Quay  d'Orsay  foreign  exhibitors 
occupy  more  than  15,000  metres.  The  whole  extent  of  surface  covered 
by  different  foreign  sections  is  placed  at  not  less  than  88,000  metres— 
about  a  tenth  part  more  than  in  1878. 

The  oldest  and  most  widely-circulated  paper  in  Chile  is  A7  A/ereurio, 
a  daily  in  its  sixty-third  year,  printed  and  published  at  Calle  Arturo 
Prat,  100  &  102,  Valparaiso.  It  is  worked  off  a  rotary  machine 
obtained  from  T.  Derriey,  Paris,  and  has,  altogether,  a  decidedly 
respectable  appearance.  Owing  to  the  recent  cholera  scare,  the  journal 
in  question  went  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  announce,  in  large  type,  in 
each  day’s  issue,  that  it  w'as  printed  on  disinfected  paper — impreso  en 
papel  desinfcctado. 

A  CONFERENCE  is  to  be  held  at  Berne  in  September,  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  some  conclusions  anent  international  work-legislation. 
Some  of  the  subjects  for  consideration  are  : — The  prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour,  or  the  institution  of  a  rest-day  in  every  seven  ;  the  fixing  a 
minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children  into  factories  ;  the  fixing  a 
maximum  of  hours  of  work  for  the  young  ;  forbidding  the  employment 
of  young  people  and  women  on  work  disastrous  to  health  or  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  character,  and  the  prohibition  of  night-work  for  the  same. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  statistics,  these  concerning  St.  Petersburg 
are  noteworthy.  It  contains  125  printing-offices,  126  lithographic 
establishments,  ii  typefoundries,  6  metallographic  institutes,  8  zinco- 
graphic  and  photo-zincographic,  i  xylographic,  4  phototypie  establish¬ 
ments,  14  indiarubber  stamp  and  monogram  factories,  87  photo¬ 
graphic  establishments,  51  booksellers,  66  booksellers’  warehouses,  7 
old  bookshops,  20  music  emporiums,  39  reading-rooms,  2  copying- 
implement  shops,  6  newspaper  kiosques,  and  136  different  shops  for 
selling  books,  newspapers,  &c. 

The  number  of  new  periodicals  in  France  for  April  was  sixty-four — 
thirty-two  in  Paris  and  thirty-two  in  the  departments.  In  March  a 
greater  number  of  political  journals  came  to  light  in  the  provinces  than 
in  the  capital,  which  has  not  occurred  for  many  years  ;  and  in  April 
this  has  been  repeated.  Paris  counts  but  one  political — a  weekly 
review — while  the  departments  have  six.  The  capital  also  has  three 
special  organs  for  the  Exhibition,  three  illustrated  papers,  six  treating 
of  education,  two  theological  reviews,  one  financial,  and  one  printed  in 
the  Italian  language.  The  provinces — four  illustrated,  five  theological, 
one  instruction,  and  six  commercial. 

School  of  Gutenderg,  Parts. — About  a  month  ago,  at  the  School 
of  Gutenberg,  an  institution  founded  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Paris 
master-printers,  the  distribution  of  prizes  took  place.  A  great  number 
ol  printers  attended  the  ceremony,  the  entire  assembly  exceeding  500 
persons.  M.  Ollendorf,  director  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  occupied 
the  chair,  surrounded  by  many  distinguished  printers.  M.  Jousset, 
ex-president  of  the  Association  of  Printers,  gave  good  advice  and 
encouragement  to  the  scholars,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  progress 
accomplished  by  them  during  the  year  under  the  learned  instruction  of 
their  director,  M.  Desormes. 

Sen  timent  is  admirable  in  its  place,  but  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  business.  That  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  a  Parisian 
paper  called  Le  Clab-07i  du  Matin,  which  thus  announces  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  : — “  To  the  adored  memory  of  Alarie  Jeantie  Helhie,  admii-able 

wife  of  H -  D -  (editor-in-chief,  and  part  proprietor  of  the 

Clairon  dn  Alatin,  yearly  subscription - -  francs,  payable  in  advance). 


Good  luife  !  Excellent  mother  !  Adieti  !  Thou  art  bitterly  regretted ! 

Our  publishing  office  is  at  18,  Rue - .  Knock  loudly  at  the  door 

in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  staff.  Impossible  to  return  any  rejected 
manuscripts,  or  insert  communications  without  guarantee.”  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  epitaph  which  a  disconsolate  widower  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  his  wife  :  — “  Here  lies  the  wife  of  John  Smith,  bootmaker,  of 
Market-street,  by  whom  all  repairs  are  neatly  executed  on  the  shortest 
notice.” 

There  is  in  Paris,  says  L' bnpi-imerie,  an  important  manufactory  of 
canards  (hoaxes)  — dramatic,  criminal,  comic,  and  even  literary.  If  a 
great  criminal  or  a  well-known  rogue  is  to  be  judged  ;  if  a  striking  event, 
grave  or  droll,  is  taking  place  ;  if  a  work,  pompously  announced  in 
the  papers,  is  to  appear  ;  if  a  theatrical  presentation  or  a  concert  is 
about  to  be  given — the  account  or  report  will  be  given  to  the  public 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Hardly,  for  instance,  will  the  celebrated 
trial  be  finished,  scarcely  will  the  expiation  for  the  guilt  have  taken 
place,  ere  the  streets  will  be  filled  with  sellers,  crying  out  the  execu¬ 
tion,  the  murder,  the  trial,  the  conviction,  the  last  words  on  the 
scaffold,  and  so  forth.  The  public,  astonished  at  seeing  its  two  sous’ 
worth  of  exciting  incidents  so  quickly,  extolls  the  clever  printers.  But 
no,  says  our  contemporary  ;  not  clever,  only  very  commercial.  The 
composition  and  working  off  are  done  before  hand  ;  there  is  nothing 
left  at  the  last  moment  but  the  selling  !  The  principal  details  of  the 
story  are  true;  the  rest  is  imagined.  If  the  “commercial”  editor 
happen  to  be  wrong,  the  public  ignores  it.  Other  matters  are  treated 
in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  ancients  wrote  on  wax-coated  tablets  with  pointed  bone,  ivo'y, 
or  bronze.  But  these  gave  way  to  split  and  sharpened  reeds,  when 
papyrus  appeared  ;  and,  indeed,  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  the 
reed  and  the  brush  are  still  universally  employed.  In  Europe,  the 
goose-quill,  which  has  reigned  supreme  for  centuries,  and  is  even  now 
common,  has  almost  generally  been  superseded  by  that  marvel  of 
modern  invention,  the  metallic  pen.  Still,  the  steel  pen  has  its  draw¬ 
backs.  When  new,  it  scratches  and  sticks  ;  when  old,  it  oxidises  and 
becomes  useless.  Some  one  has  therefore  been  endeavouring  to  replace 
the  steel  pen  by  a  better,  and  this  better  has  been  found  in  glass — 
made  into  pens  by  forming  into  fluted  points.  The  ink  clings  in 
these  flutings  and  is  spread  out  on  the  paper  with  the  usual  tracings, 
without  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  fine  lines.  The  glass  pen  can  be 
used  as  smoothly  as  a  pencil,  and  the  point,  slightly  blunt  and 
rounded,  does  not  harm  the  softest  paper.  Further,  an  excellent  re¬ 
commendation  for  the  increasing  tribe  of  scrawlers,  it  does  not  lie 
heavy  in  the  hand,  and  it  is  never  useless  until  completely  smashed. 
This  invention  (two  thousand  years  old,  by  the  way)  is  French;  and 
steel  pen  manufacturers  will,  it  is  said,  soon  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels. 


The  publishing-office  of  Wyman’s  Technical  Series  of  Handbooks 
has  been  removed  to  65  &  66,  Chancery-lane,  E.C.,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  E.  Menken. 

Messrs.  Fairholme  &  Co.  have  removed  from  99,  Shoe-lane,  to 
their  new  premises  at  34,  Snow-hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  a.  Churchill,  lately  with  Messrs.  Unwin  Bros.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  litho  manager  at  Messrs.  Griffiths  &  Son,  of  the  Caxton 
Printing  Works,  Birkenhead. 

Mr.  Le  Sage,  late  of  24,  City-road,  E.C.,  has  removed  to  mr  re 
extensive  premises  at  10,  Fore-street,  E.C.,  where  he  executes  all 
descriptions  of  gilding  on  bevelled  edge  cards,  iS;c. 

Mr.  Charles  Savile  Rashdall  has  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Strong,  &  Co.,  paper-merchants,  197,  Upper  Thames-street. 
The  remaining  partners  uill  continue  the  business  under  the  old  style. 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney  (Limited)  announce  that 
they  have  taken  premises  at  i.  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  as  a 
central  and  head  office.  It  is  in  direct  communication  with  their  two 
London  printing-offices  by  private  telephones. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Paton  &  Sons,  printers,  publishers,  and  advertising 
agents,  120,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  announce  the  dissolution  of 
their  partnership,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Paton.  Mr. 
James  Paton  will  continue  to  carry  on  the  business  under  the  old  style. 

The  partnership  until  lately  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Henderson, 
Rait,  &  Spalding  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  on  the  ilth  ult.,  so 
far  as  regards  Mr.  James  Cossar  Rait,  who  retires  from  the  firm.  The 
business  will  henceforth  be  carried  on  by  the  remaining  partners,  under 
the  style  of  Henderson  &  Spalding. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Wiskott,  fine  art  printer,  cf  Breslau,  announces  that  he 
has  appointed  Messrs.  Albert  Berenburg  &  Co.,  of  i  &  3,  Middle-row, 
Goswell-road,  his  sole  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  sale 
of  all  his  manufactures,  including  every  branch  of  lithography,  artistic 
printing,  showcards,  labels,  transparencies,  and  the  illustration  of  works 
of  art,  &c. 
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T/te  Office  has  recently  been  converted  from  a  penny  vi^eekly  to  a 
fourpenny  monthly,  and  reduced  to  a  much  more  convenient  and 
shapely  size.  It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  is  full  of  interesting  items  for 
clerks,  &c. 

On  ihe  13th  May  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  evening  papers,  the 
Evening  Netus  and  the  Evening  Post  took  effect,  the  two  journals  now 
appearing  as  the  Evening  News  and  Post,  at  the  price  of  one  halfpenny. 
It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  editing  and  writing  show 
considerable  ability. 

Pod  and  Gun  is  the  title  of  a  new  sporting  weekly  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  Watson  Lyall. 

A  NEW  magazine  for  the  blind  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Misses 
Hodgkin,  of  Rich.nond,  under  the  title  of  Santa  Lucia. 

Tit  for  Tat  is  yet  another  of  the  scrap  journals,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  alread)'. 

lAght  and  Truth,  the  organ  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church 
Aid  Society,  is  now  printed  in  London. 

East  and  West  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Downey,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  It  contains  tales, 
sketches,  &c.,  not  illustrated. 

The  Oracle  made  its  appearance  last  month.  It  is  a  financial  and 
general  paper,  published  by  the  United  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  ( Limited),  Mark-lane. 

Tinsleys'  Magazine  is  now  published  by  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  (Limited),  12  &  14,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


WE  give  particulars  of  fourteen  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total  capital 
is  fff%‘]2,2coo.  This  compares  with  fourteen  companies 
and  ^424,000  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  eighty  com¬ 
panies  and  ;i^2,307,262  capital  compared  with  ninety-one 
companies  and  ^1,766,200  capital  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  i6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;,^720,000, 
in  shares,  to  acquire  the  undertaking,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Barrow  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  incorporated  in 
1888,  and  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  pulp  and  paper-making  materials. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — *Edward 
Partington,  paper-manufacturer.  Turn  Lee  Mills,  Glossop  ;  ^Thomas 
Briggs,  canvas-manufacturer,  21,  Major-street,  Manchester  ;  *W.  J. 
Crossley,  Otto  Gas-engine  Works,  Openshaw,  Manchester ;  *A.  H. 
Strongitharm,  C.E.,  Barrow-in-Furness  ;  *  Edward  Platt,  cotton- 
manufacturer,  Hadfield,  Derby  ;  C.  C.  Dunkerley,  iron-merchant,  66, 
Port-street,  Manchester  ;  T.  W.  Clemson,  dyer.  Red  Bank,  Man¬ 
chester.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  nine  ;  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk 
and  Mr.  Carl  Kellner,  of  Vienna  ;  qualification,  ;^i,ooo  in  shares  or 
tock  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

“Western  Daily  Mercury”  Company  (Limited). — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^,640,000,  in 
shares,  to  acquire  the  copyrights  and  goodwill  of  the  Western  Daily 
Mercury  and  the  Western  Weekly  .Mercury,  with  which  has  been 
incorporated  the  Plymouth  Journal,  together  with  the  printing  business 
in  connection  therewith,  carried  on  at  9,  Franfort-street,  Plymouth. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — E.  James, 
Green  Bank  House,  Plymouth  ;  F.  E.  Anthony,  classical  tutor,  13, 
Woodland-terrace,  Plymouth;  S.  H.  Phillips,  merchant,  i,  Plymouth  ; 
H.  S.  Mackenzie,  Penwenock,  Falmouth  ;  Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Teignmouth ;  W.  Vaughan,  manufacturer,  Torrington, 
Devon  ;  G.  P.  Rogers,  merchant,  Plymouth.  The  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  not  to  be  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  subscribers 
are  to  appoint  the  first,  and  are  to  act  ad  interim  ;  qualification,  forty 
shares ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

King,  Sell,  k.  Railton  (Limited). — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  printers,  wholesale  stationers,  engravers,  &c. , 
carried  on  by  the  above-named  firm  at  12,  Gough-square,  and  4,  Bolt- 
court,  Fleet-street.  It  was  registered  on  the  23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital 
of  ;^26,ooo,  divided  into  3,000  cumulative  ;£5  preference 

shares,  and  23,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;^i  each.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  up  a  share,  are  : — *  Walter  King,  publisher,  ii.  Bolt- 


court  ;  *Henry  Sell,  advertising  agent,  167,  Fleet-street ;  *R.  Johnson 
Railton,  printer,  4,  Bolt-court ;  W.  Trubshawe,  6,  St.  Benet’s-place, 

E. C.  ;  H.  W.  Pratt,  architect,  6,  Duke-street,  Adelphi ;  E.  Bartlett, 
24,  Bedford-row  ;  R.  Freeman,  9,  Frederick-street,  Gray’s-inn-road. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
five,  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  qualifica¬ 
tion,  £2,000  in  shares  or  stock  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will 
determine  remuneration. 

Waterside  Paper-mill  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i62o,ooo,  in  £100 
shares,  to  purchase  the  Grimshaw  Bridge  Paper-mill  and  Estate, 
situate  in  the  townships  of  Yate  and  Pickup  Bank  and  Eccles-hill, 
county  of  Lancaster.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are: — Thomas  Daxbury,  gas-engineer,  Darwen  ;  J.  Parkinson, 
surveyor,  Turton  ;  *R.  Entwistle,  plumber,  Darwen  ;  *P.  Parkinson, 
butcher,  Edgworth  ;  J.  Marsden,  colliery  agent,  Darwen  ;  J.*  Robin¬ 
son,  farmer,  Lower  Darwen  ;  J.  Hindle,  colliery  agent,  Bolton.  The 
subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors  ;  the  company 
in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

“Barnsley  Chronicle”  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^i6,ooo,  in  £10 
shares,  to  purchase  and  carry  on  the  Barnsley  Chronicle.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  J.  Hewett,  clerk, 
Barnsley ;  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  accountant,  Doncaster ;  T.  S.  Tylee, 
accountant,  Barnsley ;  E.  Stevens,  clerk,  Stratford ;  J.  Knowles, 
St.  Malo,  Wood-green  ;  J.  Carr,  secretary  to  a  company,  Waltham¬ 
stow  ;  H.  Dawton,  jun.,  solicitor,  17,  Blandford-square,  N.W.  The 
number  of  directors  may  net  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  but 
no  director  other  than  the  managing  director,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  is 
to  be  appointed,  except  by  special  resolution  of  the  company  in 
general  meeting. 

Atlas  Publishing  Company  (Limited), — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  1st  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^l3,ooo,  in  ;^io  shares, 
to  print  or  engrave,  publish,  and  sell  the  English  edition  of  Andree’s 
“Atlas,”  or  any  other  atlas,  map,  or  chart.  The  subscribers  are  : — • 
*H.  A.  Arnold  Forster,  publisher,  2,  Onslow  House,  S.W.,  20 
shares  ;  J.  Williams,  editor,  29,  Pembroke-road,  W.,  lo  ;  *Major  W. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  42,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  50 ;  H.  W.  Andrew, 
barrister,  9,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln’s-inn,  50 ;  F.  H.  Jeune,  262, 
Paper-buildings,  Temple,  50 ;  H.  M.  Bompas,  263,  Harcourt- 
buildings.  Temple,  50;  R.  A.  McCall,  barrister,  i,  Temple-gardens, 
50.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  Philip  Lyttleton 
Cell,  and  Thos.  Wemyss  Reid  are  the  first  directors;  the  company  in 
general  meeting  will  appoint  remuneration. 

Isthmian  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^io,ooo,  in  ;iCi  shares,  to  print  and 
publish  a  newspaper  for  the  support  and  furtherance  of  sport  in  all 
branches.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  ; — 
Conrad  C.  Dumas,  secretary  to  a  company,  24,  Budge-row  ;  J.  Chambers, 
merchant,  23,  Birchin-lane  ;  A.  R.  Poste,  shipbroker,  i.  Lombard- 
court  ;  R.  C.  Holmes,  3,  Queen  Ann-terrace,  Bowes-park  ;  A.  J. 
Harris,  10,  Glenarm-road,  Lower  Clapton  ;  J.  H.  Barnes,  Beckenham, 
Kent;  E.  Heathfield,  ii.  Queen  Victoria-street.  Registered  without 
special  articles. 

Blackfriars  Printers  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  2 1st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £‘],ooo,  in  ;^i  shares,  of  which 
5,000  are  5  per  cent,  preference  shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Blackfriars  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited),  in  liquida¬ 
tion.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — Arthur 
Cooke,  accountant,  22,  Lloyd-square,  W.C.  ;  E.  H.  Thirlby,  law 
student,  4,  Lithos-road,  N.W.  ;  P.  G.  Offer,  clerk,  5,  Bismarck-road, 
Highgate;  A.  Garratt,  clerk,  10,  Clydesdale-terrace,  Friern  Barnet; 

F.  Farley,  clerk,  12,  Harrowgate-road,  Hackney,  E.  ;  W.  Cobb, 
clerk,  24,  Pelham-road,  Wood-green  ;  G.  F.  Williams,  clerk.  High- 
street,  Upper  Tooting.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  five  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first. 

“  Dramatic  Opinion  ”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  loth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^^S,ooo,  in  £\  shares,  to  acquire  the 
copyright  of  a  weekly  journal  for  the  dramatic  and  musical  professions. 
An  agreement  with  Charles  Montagu  Clarke,  of  27,  Amhurst-road, 
E.,  regulates  the  purchase,  the  consideration  being  £\oo  cash,  and 
500  fully-paid  shares.  Registered  office,  68-70,  Wardour-street. 

“Masonic  Star”  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  28th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  .2^5,000,  in  shares,  to  acquire  the 
Masonic  Star  newspaper. 

“  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News”  Printing  and  Publishing 
CoMP.YNY  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  14th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i65,ooo,  in  £\  shares,  to  acquire  and  carry  on  a 
newspaper  called  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News.  The  subscribers, 
who  have  each  taken  up  ten  shares,  are : — *C.  J.  Procter,  corn- 
merchant,  Liverpool  ;  *T.  W.  Wright,  corn-merchant,  Liverpool ; 
*R.  Bennett,  forwarding  agent,  Liverpool  ;  O.  Dobell,  corn-broker, 
Liverpool ;  A.  Blyth,  corn-merchant,  Liverpool ;  H.  D.  Monks,  corn- 
broker,  Liverpool ;  J.  K.  Housden,  corn^broker,  Liverpool.  The 
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subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  Mr.  John  Blyth,  are  the  first 
directors.  Registered  office,  “  The  Atlantic,”  Brunswick-street,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

“  Louth  and  North  Lincolnshire  Advertiser”  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  13th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^2,200,  in  ;^50 
shares,  to  print  and  publish  a  newspaper  called  the  Louth  and  North 
Lincolnshire  Advertiser^  The  solicitors  are  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Son,  of 
Louth. 

Police  and  Public  Newspaper  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  31st  ult,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in 
£i  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers, 
and  publishers.  Registered  without  special  articles  by  Brighten  & 
Lemon,  108,  Fenchurch-street. 

“  Snacks  ”  (Limited). — Registered  by  Chave  &  Chave,  Devon- 
shire-chambers,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^i,ooo  in 
shares.  Objects  :  To  establish  a  newspaper  in  London  or  else¬ 
where,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  &c. 
There  shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  directors.  The 
first  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Remuneration,  ;!^io  per  annum  each. 


The  directors  of  the  St.  Neots  Paper  Mill  Company  (Limited) 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
carrying  ^^289  to  reserve  fund,  and  £1,00  to  depreciation.  The  total 
net  profit  was  1, 489.  us.  iid. 

Dividend  warrants  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  both 
preference  and  ordinary  shares  in  Messrs.  Macrae,  Curtice,  &  Co.,  have 
been  posted  in  respect  of  the  trading  account  for  the  half-year  ending 
March  31,  from  which  date  the  business  is  taken  over  by  the  Hansard 
Publishing  Union.  Warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  preference 
shareholders  for  a  bonus  of  £2  per  share,  equivalent  to  20  per  cent. 
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[  The  Ji cure  follo2ving  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  madei] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — April,  1889. 

7,105. — Lorrain,  J.  G.  A  communication  from  F.  A.  Bazin,  of 
France.  Improvements  in  hand  printing-presses.  29. 

7.145.  — Justice,  P.  M.  A  communication  from  W.  PL  Forbes,  of 
United  States.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  holding  or 
adjusting  flexible  forms  for  printing.  29. 

7.146.  — Craven,  P.P.  Improvementsintype-distributingmachines.  29. 

7.147.  — Craven,  P.  P.  An  improved  type-setting  machine.  29. 

7,157. — Goudie,  W.  Improvements  in  pantographic  engraving- 

machines.  30. 

May. 

7,224. — Howden,  J.  S.,  and  Berry,  M.,  Liverpool.  A  combination 
of  appliances  and  tools  specially  useful  to  printers,  and  also  of 
general  utility,  i. 

7,257. — Howden,  J.  S.  A  counting  appai-atus  for  cylinder  or  platen 
printing-machines  and  other  pui'poses.  i. 

7,325. — Hammond,  H.  Improvements  in  lithographic  printing- 
machinery.  2. 

7,408. — Barron,  PL  Improvements  in  printing-machines.  3. 

7,419. — Joel,  H.  E.  Improvements  in  making  litho-transfers,  and 
in  means  therefor.  3. 

7,637. — ^Justice,  P.  M.  a  communication  from  the  W.  H.  Page 
Wood  Type  Company  of  United  States.  Improvements  in  dies 
for  forming  W'ood  type  and  like  articles.  7. 

7,670. — ^Johnson,  T.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  printing- 
machines  for  printing  in  two  or  more  colours  at  one  impression  or 
operation.  8. 

7,722. — ^Johnson,  F.  Improved  type.  9. 

7,787. — Miles,  T.  F.  An  improved  measuring  gauge  for  the  use  of 
type-foundeis’  punch-cutters.  9. 

7,825.— Phillips,  J.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  apparatus 
for  numerical  printing.  10. 

7,914. — Millard,  W.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  printing- 
machines.  II. 

8,047. — Knight,  S.  P.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.  Improvements 
in  machines  for  black-leading  electro-type  moulds.  14. 

8,112. — Wilkins,  G.  A.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  15. 

8,170.- — ^Boult,  A.  J.  A  communication  from  S.  E.  Plorne,  W.  W. 
Ogden,  S.  H.  Hay,  and  L.  F.  Laing,  of  Canada.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  printers’  galleys.  16. 

8,504. — Tissington,  R.,  London.  Printing  photographically  and 
otherwise  labels,  showbills,  posters,  &c.,  from  thin  movable 
metal  types.  22. 


^)Si4- — Fawcus,  F.  J.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
22. 

8,641. — Klaber,  E.  A  communication  from  Messrs.  Bonn  Brothers, 
of  United  States.  Improvements  in  perforating  machines.  24. 
8,665. — Campbell,  D.  Improvements  in  dandy  rolls  in  relation  to 
paper-making  machinery.  24. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  id.  each  extra. 

1888. 

7,269. — Thompson.  Type-writers  .  is.  9d. 

7>5dS'' — Munro.  Type-writing  machines .  iid. 

— Myers.  Type-writing  machines  .  iid. 

9,106.— Annandale.  Paper-making .  iid. 

9,298. —  Herne.  Paper,  &c.,  cutting  machines  .  8d. 

9,831. — Duncan  &  Salmon.  Finishing  printed  sheets  of 

paper . 8d. 

13)307- — Thompson.  Printing  blocks  .  6d. 

1889. 

4-343- — Conant.  Printing-presses .  8d. 

4,492.— Edwards.  Lithographic-presses  .  8d. 

5.135.  Fitch.  Type-writers .  I  id. 

5.136.  Yost.  Type-writers  .  is.  3d. 


CERTIFICATE. 

74,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.  C. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  printed,  bound,  and  delivered  2,000 
copies  of  No.  174  {fune  number)  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

{Signed)  The  Hansard  Publishing  Union,  Limited. 
fimc  15,  1889. 
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^opke  of  (Won^^. 


ING  OSCAR  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  reigning  European  monarchs. 
Literature  has  in  him  a  sedulous  student,  and 
he  is  acquainted  with  every  European  lan¬ 
guage.  The  best  translation  of  Goethe’s 
“  Faust  ”  which  Sweden  possesses  is  from 
his  pen.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  published 
poems  on  his  own  account,  some  of  which 
distinctly  bear  the  hall-mark  of  great  talent.  He  is  a  passionate 
student  of  Shakespeare.  He  holds  strong  views  on  the  drink 
question,  and  for  eight  years  past  has  cultivated  literature  upon 
cold  water.  The  Queen  of  Sweden  is  a  woman  of  strong 
idealistic  tendencies,  and  has,  during  all  her  reign,  consistently 
vetoed  the  absurd  and  unnecessary  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  royalty.  She  is  the  sworn  foe  of  extravagance  in  matters 
of  dress,  and  is  one  of  the  most  quietly-dressed  women  in 
Sweden.  Luxury  is  almost  unknown  at  the  Swedish  Court. 

♦  ♦  4* 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  says  an  American  paper, 
when  the  newspapers  will  crowd  out  all  magazines  and  many 
books.  The  tendency  of  the  newspapers  at  this  time  is  to  put 
before  the  world,  so  to  speak,  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  all  directions.  The  cable  brings  the  immediate 
news  of  everything,  from  the  success  of  a  new  play  to  the  latest 
discovery  of  the  scientist.  Presently  the  daily  press  will  give 
the  details  as  full  as  a  book  can  of  scientific  discoveries  and  in* 
ventions.  There  will  be  no  weary  waiting  for  elaborate  tech¬ 
nical  explanations.  All  that  the  public  need  to  know  will  be 
given. 

*  *  * 

The  most  noted  men  are  now  more  or  less  swept  into  the 
newspapers.  They  do  not  need  to  wait  for  issues  of  reviews, 
or  of  magazines,  or  special  periodicals  to  air  themselves.  The 
daily  paper  is  open  and  eager  to  place  them  before  the  public, 
not  in  mere  reports,  but  with  every  encouragement  of  remu¬ 


neration  to  write  their  best.  The  novelists  will  find  the  paper 
stepping  into  the  field  for  their  novels  ;  the  political  economist 
will  find  room  for  his  latest  views  ;  there  is  no  subject  for 
which  the  daily  press  will  not  be  walling  to  open  its  column.s, 
and  no  articles  for  which  it  will  not  be  willing  to  pay  noted 
men.  A  man  will  soon  be  able  to  follow,  through  his  morning 
paper,  the  entire  course  of  general  knowledge,  and  only  spe¬ 
cialists  will  find  it  necessary  to  read  books. 

4*  4*  4* 

To  be  able  to  claim  the  credit  for  having  hit  upon  an  entirely 
new  departure  for  an  English  journal  is  in  itself  no.  small 
triumph.  The  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  have  issued  in  Paris 
an  edition  of  their  summer  number  entirely  in  the  French 
language— even  to  the  advertisements  of  its  outer  leaves  and 
artistically  ornamental  wrapper.  English  humour  comes  out 
very  well  in  its  French  dress,  as  well  as  in  the  delicately- 
coloured  illustrations,  and  the  stories  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr. 
Francillon,  and  others  are  rendered  with  spirit.  The  prospects 
of  the  number  will  be  probably  none  the  worse  for  the  large 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  great  Exhibition.  IJ Eti 
is  the  name  of  the  French  issue — is  published  at  the  price  of 
two  francs. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revista  Tipografica^  we  find  an 
interesting  article  from  El  Comercio^  on  the  language  of  the 
future.  The  writer  dismisses  “  Volapiik  ”  as  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  thinks  the  alternative  lies  betw^een  English  and 
Spanish — which,  next  to  English,  is  the  most  widely-spoken. 
Spanish,  he  considers,  has  advantages  which  will  ultimately 
make  it  the  universal  tongue.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly 
pure  in  construction  and  idiom  ;  its  affinity  w’ith  Latin,  and 
close  relation  to  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  the  languages  of 
central  Europe,  are  in  its  favour  ;  its  phonetic  spelling  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  hideous  English  orthography  ;  the  absence  of 
double  letters  (except  the  double  1)  renders  it  more  compact ; 
it  is  not,  like  the  English,  full  of  equivocal  words,  bearing 
w'idely-different  meanings,  and  it  is  less  prolix,  as  for  example  : 
i  lloverd  f \s\\\  it  rain?”  and  7’ere'=“l  will  see.”  Some 
time-honoured  puns  on  the  English  equivocals  are  introduced 
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3S  “They  told  the  sexton  and  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell”; 
“  Grave  upon  my  grave  a  sentence  grave.”  To  this  terrible 
indictment  against  his  mother  tongue  every  Englishman  must 
plead  guilty,  and  phonetic  spelling  would  only  partially  remedy 
the  evils.  Nevertheless  this  cruda  niezcla  de  norma^ido, 
fra7ices^  sajon  y  oiros  dialectos”  and  its  literature,  is  rapidly 
subduing  the  earth.  El  Comercio  overlooks  one  important 
consideration  —  the  national  characteristics  behind  the 
language. 

4* 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  Paper  Syndicate,  the  Shejffield 
Dcdly  Telegraph  says  : — The  object  and  aim  of  all  syndicates 
among  producers  of  saleable  commodities  is  to  increase  to  the 
consumer  the  price  of  the  commodity  they  produce.  It  is  in 
the  desire  to  do  this  that  they  originate,  and  if  they  fail  in 
accomplishing  this  they  utterly  and  absolutely  disappoint  their 
promoters.  The  promoters  of  rings  or  syndicates  seek  by 
irregular  and  highly-artificial  arrangements  to  deprive  buyers 
of  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  free  and  open  market  in  which 
to  make  their  purchases.  Their  intent  is  to  build  up  a 
monopoly  of  supply,  and  obviously  every  arrangement  of  this 
kind  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and  contrary  to  public  policy,  and, 
being  injurious  to  the  consumer,  it  ought  to  be  unlawful. 

4*  4*  4* 

Thu.s  far  most  syndicates  have  in  the  long  run  burnt  the 
hngers  of  their  ingenuous  and  not  too  scrupulous  promoters, 
but  the  longing  to  make  illegitimate  profits  remains.  There  is 
some  of  the  excitement  of  gambling  about  the  formation  of 
these  speculative  things  which  the  Americans  call  “  combines,” 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  ruin  of  one  set  of  gamesters  does  not 
prevent  others  from  trying  their  hands  at  the  game.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  should  each  be  promptly  met  and  vigorously 
fought  by  a  counter-combination  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  the  threatened  business  free  and  open.  That  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  done.  The  next,  and  scarcely  less  urgent 
thing,  is  to  apply  continuous  pressure  to  the  Legislature,  and 
to  back  up  such  pressure  by  determined  and  unceasing  popular 
agitation.  This  last  course  can  be  taken  with  some  effect  by 
the  now  threatened  “Fourth  Estate.”  Our  legislators,  without 
distinction  of  party,  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  press, 
and  have  minds  open  to  those  reasons  of  equity  and  of  public 
policy  with  which  the  conductors  of  the  British  press  are 
armed. 

4>  4*  4. 

Nobody  nowadays  has  one  word  to  say  for  the  lucrative 
monopolies  which  powerful  mediseval  monarchs  gave  to 
individuals,  yet  even  those  profitable  privileges  had  in  their 
favour  more  reasons  of  extenuation  and  excuse  than  any  that 
can  be  advanced  for  the  new  devices.  The  trading  privileges 
granted  by  the  sovereign  to  individuals  were  given  in  the  name 
of  the  State  as  a  reward  for  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
State,  and  were,  in  effect,  pensions  paid  by  the  nation  in  return 
for  great  public  benefits.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  novel  and  insidious  devices  by  means  of 
which  a  Free  Trade  country  is  menaced  with  a  new  and  a 
singularly  narrow  system  of  Protectionism.  In  one  aspect  the 
proposed  arrangement  for  squeezing  newspaper  proprietors, 
much  as  grapes  are  squeezed  in  a  wine-press,  is  courageous 
even  to  rashness.  The  promoters  of  it  appear  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  power  of  the  British  press  is  known  to  every¬ 
body  except — its  conductors  !  Of  this  pleasing  illusion  they 
may  be  disillusionised  with  some  degree  of  brevity. 

4*  ^  4* 

lx  is  stated  that  an  association  is  in  course  of  formation 
amongst  lithographic  and  letterpress  foremen  and  leading 
artists,  the  objects  being,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  interests  and  the  benefits  derivable  from  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  the  guarding  of  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed,  with  more  special  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
“  cut-throat  competition.”  We  hope  the  rumour  is  true,  and 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  will  be  accomplished,  for  the  insane 
competition  so  rife  in  the  trade  is  prejudicial  alike  to  masters 
and  workmen. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  June  are  scarcely  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  those  for  the  preceding  months.  The  export  of 
printed  books  is  larger  in  quantity  but  smaller  in  value  for  the 
month  ;  the  export  of  stationery  is  slightly  in  excess,  while  the 
export  of  paper  shows  a  very  considerable  decrease,  both  in 
quantity  and  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  imports  of  foreign 
paper  are  larger  in  quantity  by  12,500  cwt.  for  the  month,  while 
the  value  is  only  ^1,600  more,  showing  a  distinct  fall  in  price. 
Possibly  the  fear  of  the  syndicate  is  stimulating  these  imports 
of  foreign  paper. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

June  . 

...  11,081  ... 

...  89,307 

....  1888  ... 

9,820  ... 

91,611 

J  5  . 

....  1887  .. 

...  12,673 

Jan.  to  J  une  . 

....  1889  ... 

..  68,040  ... 

•••  576,753 

J  J  . 

.  1888  ... 

...  536.850 

> )  . 

....  1887  ... 

...  58,581  ... 

...  508,811 

E-xport  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

June  . .  1889  69.363 

,,  1888  67,614 

,,  1887  67,815 

Jan.  to  June  .  1889  435,775 


1888  .  404,158 

1887  .  365.737 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Germany  . 

.  38,147 

...  34,419 

...  30,960 

France  . . . 

...  17,639 

...  22,307 

United  States . 

.  35,791 

•  37,795 

...  34,608 

British  East  Indies 

.  56,371 

•  ••  53,527 

50,175 

Australasia . 

.  82,454 

...  84,976 

-  64,539 

British  North  America...  11,798 

...  15,411 

...  17,509 

Other  countries . 

.  192,258 

...  160,391 

-  145,639 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds), 

cwt. 

June  . 

1889  . 

73,407  .... 

..  134,986 

1888  . 

96,112 

161,543 

. 

1887  . 

72,062  .... 

•  128,594 

Jan.  to  Tune  . 

1889  . 

498,632  .... 

.  893,216 

1888  . 

530,345  •••• 

•  901,003 

>>  . 

1887  . 

389,269  .... 

.  710,886 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt.  £ 


1889  ... 

...  159,114  ••• 

...  142,717 

1888  .  . 

...  146,584  ... 

141,098 

1887  ... 

...  143,624  ... 

•••  139,340 

1889  ... 

...  941,996  ... 

834,557 

1888  ... 

...  852,190  ... 

...  786,746 

1887  ... 

...  748,603 

(Uoftct. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Silverlock  &  Co.  are  still  improving  their 
bronzing-machine,  determined  to  make  it  superior  to  every 
other  machine  in  the  market.  The  latest  addition  is  a  bronze 
trough  and  rollers,  by  which  the  bronze  is  regulated  to  a  nicety. 
These  machines  have  been  supplied  to  many  of  the  best  houses, 
and  are  in  all  cases  giving  entire  satisfaction. 


A  Curious  Puzzle.— -The  followdng  is  a  very  curious  puzzle  Open 
a  book  at  random  and  select  a  word  within  the  first  ten  lines  and 
within  the  tenth  word  from  the  end  of  the  line.  Mark  the  word.  Now 
double  the  number  of  the  page  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  ;  then  add 
twenty,  then  add  the  number  of  the  line  you  have  selected,  then  add 
five.  Multiply  the  sum  by  ten  ;  add  the  number  of  the  word  in  the 
line.  From  this  sum  subtract  250,  and  the  remainder  will  indicate  in 
the  unit  column  the  number  of  the  word,  in  the  ten  column  the  number 
of  the  line,  and  the  remaining  figures  the  number  of  the  page. 
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Technical  Instruction  in  the  Graphic 
Arts. 

N  this  age  of  magnificent  bequests  for  the 
founding  of  public  libraries,  is  it  not  some¬ 
what  strange  that  not  one  of  the  many 
munificent  donors  should  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  and  endowing  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  in  all  of 
the  arts  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
books  ? 

Practical  knowledge  is  a  great 
desideratum,  but,  unless  strengthened 
and  reinforced  year  by  year  by  the  study  of  new  ideas,  new 
models,  new  processes,  new  theories,  it  will  soon  sink  into 
a  rut  and  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  higher  standards, 
greater  excellence,  more  artistic  results. 

This  country  has  always  been  justly  proud  of  her  success 
in  the  practical  walks  of  life.  But  the  time  has  come  when, 
if  she  has  any  inclination  to  keep  abreast  of  the  present 
movement  which  has  for  its  shibboleth  “  Improved  methods, 
more  artistic  results,”  she  must  bestir  herself.  The  skilful 
manipulation  of  old  appliances  will  not  save  her.  She  must 
not  think  herself  above  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
literature  and  technology  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  work¬ 
shop  is  a  splendid  school,  but  of  itself  it  is  not  sufficient. 
A  nation  might  have  the  best  typefounders  and  best 
printers  in  the  world,  and  yet  if  it  has  no  knowledge  of 
those  arts  which  produce  the  photogravure,  the  phototype, 
the  process  plate,  it  would  fall  behind  its  neighbours  in  its 
practice  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 

Such  an  institution  as  the  Gutenberg  School,  of  Paris,  is 
greatly  to  be  commended.  It  has  many  admirable  features. 
It  is  supported,  not  by  any  municipal  or  state  grants,  but 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  master-printers  of  the 
capital,  who  rate  themselves  for  its  support  according  to 
the  number  of  workmen  they  regularly  employ.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  contributions  they  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  youths  as  pupils.  These  youths  receive 
instruction  in  ordinary  elementary  subjects  during  part  of 
the  school  day  at  one  of  the  many  municipal  schools 
established  throughout  Paris,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  are  taught  by  Mr.  Desormes  and  his  assistants  in 
practical  subjects,  such  as  composition  and  press  work,  with 
the  various  auxiliary  processes  of  bookmaking.  The  school 
is  equipped  with  all  the  ordinary  material  and  appliances  of 
the  composing-room  and  with  several  machines.  This 
system,  in  the  case  of  each  lad,  goes  on  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  until  he  obtains  a  certificate  after  examination, 
not  only  as  to  his  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  elements  of 
an  ordinary  school  education,  but  in  the  rudiments  of 
typography.  He  is  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  its  history 
as  well  as  its  practice,  and  by  having  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  at  least  of  all  the  departments  of  a 
printing-office,  from  roller  washing  to  book-keeping,  he  may 
aspire  to  rise  from  the  frame  or  the  feeding-board  to  the 
overseer’s  closet  or  the  counting-house. 

But  the  school  which  this  country  needs  is  not  of  such  a 
character.  It  must  be  of  a  higher  grade,  a  genuine 
university  in  fact,  in  which  every  art  that  enters  into  the 
production  of  a  book  may  be  studied  under  competent 
teachers,  from  the  making  of  an  ordinary  process  plate  to 
the  finest  phototype ;  from  the  designing  of  covers,  page 
ornaments,  and  type  faces,  to  the  reproduction  of  every 
value  and  texture  within  reach  of  the  graver’s  point  or  the 
etcher’s  needle ;  from  the  most  brilliant  results  attainable 
by  chromo-lithography  to  the  mastery  of  that  younger  and 
sister  art,  chromo-typography. 


Type-Setting  Machines. 

{Continued from  page  105.) 

HAVE  now  gone  over  the  field  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  machines  that  are  at  present  in 
existence.  The  best  of  these  are  not  so 
good  as  many  will  be  in  ten  years  from 
now,  when  the  possession  of  fortunes  derived 
from  this  new  industry  shall  have  sharpened 
the  wits  of  capitalists  and  inventors.  But 
there  are  two  questions  which  we  can  consider,  both 
important  to  us  and  to  those  connected  with  us.  What 
profit  is  there  in  these  machines,  and  what  effect  will 
their  introduction  have  upon  the  trade  ?  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  we  must  leave  out  the  three  last-mentioned 
apparatus,  for  they  are  not  yet  ready,  and  also  the  Mergen- 
thaler,  which  has  not  given  us  sufficient  material  to  judge 
by.  Three  offices  are  using  it,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Chicago  JVe7iis,  and  the  New  York  Tribtme, 
and  one  has  ceased  to  use  it,  the  Washington  Post.  Why 
it  has  done  so,  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get 
any  statement  as  to  cost  of  running  from  any  of  them. 
Until,  therefore,  this  policy  of  reticence  is  abandoned,  it 
would  seem  to  be  prudence  not  to  venture  in  very  deeply  in 
this  way.  I  believe  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this 
line  ;  but  until  the  machine  is  shown  continuously  at  work 
we  cannot  judge  it.  The  other  three  machines  have  been 
on  exhibition  in  New  York  for  a  considerable  time.  Their 
managers  have  shown  a  desire  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
trade  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  to  test  their  machines 
in  any  way  that  might  be  suggested.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  them. 

According  to  the  tests  to  which  the  McMillan  and 
Thorne  machines  have  been  submitted,  they  will  do  about 
forty  thousand  ems  daily,  or,  taking  ten  hands  on  the 
McMillan,  the  complement  of  machines  required  would  be 
four  compositors  and  two  distributors.  They  would  do  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ems  a  day,  and  at  New  York 
wages  would  receive  30  dols.  The  machines  would  cost 
10,000  dols.,  and  the  nicking  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
type  would  cost  100  dols.  Calculating  twelve  years’  life  to 
the  machine,  and  interest  at  8  per  cent.,  which  it  is  probably 
worth  in  business,  there  would  be  1,625  dols.  to  add  to  the 
total  bill.  All  other  expenses  would  remain  the  same.  Let 
us  add  to  the  30  dols.  wages,  3  dols.  to  a  man  for  correcting 
proof,  and  dols.  for  the  expenses  just  mentioned,  and 
the  total  will  be  38-50  dols.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ems  a  day  would  make  this  type-setting  cost  24 
cents  a  thousand.  But  every  city  in  the  United  States 
does  not  pay  18  dols.  a  week.  Some  pay  12,  14,  15,  and 
16  dols.  At  15  dols.,  composition  would  cost  20  cents,  at 
12  dols.,  16  cents.  These  figures  would  be  almost  the  same 
on  the  Thorne.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  association  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Among  those  who  hear  me  are  a  number 
whose  pay-rolls  reach  1,000  dols.  weekly,  and  a  few  whose 
hands  in  the  composing-room  earn  2,000  dols.,  and  beyond. 
One  quarter  of  these  men  are  employed  as  make-ups  and 
readers,  but  on  three-quarters  a  saving  can  be  effected  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent.  On  a  paper  like  the  New  York 
Times  the  economy  thus  practised  would  be  700  or  800 
dols.  a  week,  or  35,000  to  40,000  dols.  a  year.  This  alone 
is  a  handsome  profit.  On  such  a  newspaper  as  the 
Rochester  Union  it  would  be  8,000  or  10,000  dols.  a  year. 
These  figures  are  not  the  results  of  my  fancy.  They  are 
the  sober  deductions  of  New  York  printers,  now  actually 
carrying  on  business,  who  collectively  pay  out  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year  for  labour. 
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The  Lagerman  machine  would  not,  perhaps,  make  as  fine 
a  show  in  a  large  office.  But  it  can  be  used  in  all  ways 
and  forms  without  having  type  specially  nicked,  and  at  our 
present  rates  would  bring  down  composition  to  about  25 
cents  in  New  York,  and  15  to  20  in  smaller  towns.  Another 
advantage  it  has,  it  can  be  introduced  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  training  of  operators.  A  journeyman  printer 
who  never  saw  one  could  in  an  hour  do  efficient  work  upon 
it. 

I  have  not  adverted  upon  two  or  three  machines,  which 
I  am  assured  are  of  high  excellence,  but  which  have  not 
seen  the  light  of  day.  A.  Augustus  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  the 
brother  of  Seth  Low,  former  Mayor,  has  a  machine  which 
is  complete,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  seen  ic,  but  he 
persists  in  making  it  perfect  before  it  comes  to  the  public. 
The  entreaties  of  his  friends  have  not  been  able  to  alter  his 
purpose.  We  have  also  the  Page  machine,  to  which 
rumour  gives  a  high  rank.  But  while  the  inventor  is 
adding  a  cam  here  or  a  screw  there,  time  is  passing. 
Orders  were  given  for  this  apparatus  six  years  since  by 
responsible  parties,  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  then 
ready.  Their  money  has  been  on  call,  but  the  machines 
are  as  they  were,  hidden  in  the  machine-shop.  The 
Shuckers  machine  also  claims  merit,  but  its  inventors  are 
working  upon  it. 

That  I  am  not  wrong  in  the  conclusions  I  have  given  I  may 
evidence  by  stating  the  fact  that  in  New  York  there  are  five 
book  and  job  printing-houses,  and  only  five,  doing  a  business 
exceeding  half  a  million  yearly.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
out  of  one  of  these  book  offices,  no  matter  how  well  con¬ 
ducted,  the  profits  which  a  newspaper  not  even  of  the  first 
class  will  yield.  The  competition  is  fierce,  and  only  those 
are  successful  who  pay  close  attention  to  affairs.  This 
subject  has  been  brought  before  them,  and  they  have  in¬ 
vestigated  it  carefully,  the  result  being  that  all  the  five 
mentioned  have  determined  to  put  in  machines.  They 
believe  it  to  be  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  their  trade. 
These  machines  are  of  different  make,  but  all  are  agreed 
that  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  Objections  are 
frequently  heard  that  there  will  be  difficulties  with  the 
workmen,  and  also  that  it  would  throw  many  men  out  of 
work.  These  assertions  are  not  true.  Every  invention 
may  temporarily  displace  some  men,  but  it  can  rarely 
happen  that  any  revolution  in  business  could  take  place 
which  would  do  so  little  harm  as  this  will.  We  have  60,000 
compositors  in  the  United  States ;  to  displace  30,000, 
which  would  be  the  most  that  could  be  done,  would  involve 
an  investment  of  30,000,000  dols.  As  a  result  of  what  the 
])resent  companies  are  doing,  I  find  in  existence  but  125 
machines.  To  make  half  a  million  dollars’ worth  would  be 
more  than  all  the  companies  could  do  next  year.  That 
would  displace  500  men.  But  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  compositors  is  about  3,000.  If  the  four  com¬ 
panies  did  each  1,000,000  a  piece,  they  would  dispense 
with  no  more  than  4,000  men,  which  would  be  only  1,000 
more  than  the  annual  increase.  Printing  grows  at  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  many  people  suppose.  When  Noah 
AVebster  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  1795,  3  rn^*^ 
could  set  up  a  daily,  and  75  compositors  were  all  that  there 
were  in  New  York;  thirty  years  later  it  needed  8  hands  for 
one  daily,  and  there  were  400  compositors  in  all;  in  1855, 
the  Tribune  had  32  compositors,  the  whole  city  having 
2,500  ;  whereas  a  daily  now  needs  about  80  or  90,  and  the 
type-setters  have  increased  to  6,500.  In  Noah  Webster’s 
days  there  were  only  five  or  six  periodicals,  including 
weeklies.  AAY  now  have  in  New  York  about  550.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  printing  doubles  every 
fourteen  years. 

'I'he  other  objection  urged  is  that  the  Union  would 


fight  us.  I  don’t  believe  it.  It  has  not  done  so  in 
New  York  on  this  account,  and  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  at  its 
last  session  shows  that  its  members  are  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  The  new  process  will  not  injure 
them.  The  machine  of  itself  will  not  decipher  copy ;  it 
knows  no  style,  and  it  must  be  directed  by  competent  men. 
Parts  of  the  work  in  weekly  papers  and  book  offices  may  be 
done  by  boys  and  girls,  but  not  the  severe  labour  of 
morning  dailies.  The  workmen  will  acquiesce  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  destined  to  save  them  from  long 
takes  of  solid  reprint.  Such  an  introduction  will  have 
favourable  effect  on  the  trade  in  weeding  out  incompetent 
men,  who  are  really  unfit  to  do  good  work,  and  will  always 
occasion  an  active  demand  for  good  and  painstaking 
journey-men. 

Few  even  among  the  best  informed  have  an  idea  of  the 
money  invested  in  type-setting  for  newspapers.  As  I 
before  said,  there  are  journals  which  need  2,000  dols.  a 
week  to  pay  off  their  hands,  and  three  or  four  require  more 
than  that.  A  hundred  pay  out  1,000  dols.  and  upwards, 
and  out  of  the  thousand  dailies  in  the  union  but  very  few 
fall  below  200  dols.  The  total  type-setting  on  one  issue  of 
the  dailies  in  1880  was  66,000,000  ems,  and  the  increase  in 
size,  in  numbers,  in  means,  and  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
paper,  have  certainly  increased  the  amount  to  100,000,000. 
Ought  not  something  to  be  done  to  facilitate  the  labours  of 
the  printer,  and  to  give  us  greater  swiftness,  particularly 
when  this  can  be  done  at  a  saving  of  money  ? 

Printers  and  Old  Shoes. 

No  class  of  men  is  so  fond  of  old  shoes  as  printers.  It 
isn’t  that  they  wear  old  shoes,  for  they  don’t,  except  when 
standing  at  their  case.  Then  they  either  incase  their  feet  in 
shoes  of  the  most  disreputable  character,  or  have  one  or  more 
pairs  of  shoes  that  a  ragman  would  sniff  at  stuck  under  their 
frames  in  such  a  position  as  to  attract  instantly  the  attention  of 
all  who  enter  a  composing-room,  and  are  not  of  it.  Everything 
about  the  new  composing-room  of  the  Times  is  in  the  most 
admirable  condition,  except  the  shoes.  The  same  old  shoes 
that  disfigured  the  old  frames  in  the  old  composing-room 
ornament  the  new  frames  in  the  new  composing-room.  When 
the  printers  marched  upstairs,  cases  in  hand,  they  marched 
down  again  and  returned,  shoes  in  hand.  They  liked  the  new 
room,  with  its  white  walls,  its  lofty  ceiling,  its  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  common  between 
it  and  old  shoes,  yet  the  printers  took  great  care  that  not  a 
single  old  shoe  should  be  deserted,  and  the  new  composing-room 
of  the  Times  contains  just  as  many  old  shoes  as  did  the  old 
composing-room  in  its  palmiest  days.  The  printer  likes  comfort 
during  the  hours  of  toil.  Old  shoes  mean  comfort  to  him  in 
the  fullest  sense.  He  stands  at  his  work,  and  has  too  much 
respect  for  the  shoes  with  which  the  public  is  acquainted  for 
his  feet  to  stand  in  them  at  the  case.  His  street  shoes  are, 
generally,  irreproachable,  and  can  hold  their  own  in  any 
company,  except  that  of  the  composing-room.  There  they 
give  way  to  the  old  shoes,  and  often  to  shoes  so  old  that  to 
imagine  them  ever  new  is  simply  impossible. — New  York 
Times. 


At  a  sale  by  auction,  in  Prahran,  Australia,  was  a  form  of  type 
locked  up  in  a  small  chase.  Among  the  bystanders  was  a  countryman 
who  looked  long  and  curiously  at  this  form,  never  having  seen  or  heard 
of  such  an  article.  He  eyed  it  all  round,  felt  it,  smelled  it,  and 
finally,  when  it  was  put  up  (the  onlookers,  apparently  as  blissfully 
ignorant  as  himself,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  astonishment),  bid  and 
secured  the  wished-for  prize.  Hodge  no  doubt  intended  to  take  it 
home,  hang  it  over  the  kitchen  fireplace,  and  arouse  the  envy  of  his 
neighbours  by  the  daily  sight  of  an  unknown  extinct  animal.  But  all 
his  gay  visions  were  doomed  to  perish,  for,  as  he  swung  it  in  triumph, 
on  his  way  crossing  the  street,  the  treacherous  “quoins”  gave  way, 
causing  it  to  become  “pie,”  and  that  sorrowful  man  was  seen  going 
home  with  the  relics  of  his  purchase  in  his  hat  ! 
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Paper  and  its  Stibstitutes. 

Perhaps  the  most  ancient  substance  employed  for  writing 
upon  was  stone.  The  Decalogue  was  on  stone,  and  so 
were  the  earliest  records  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most 
nations  in  the  East.  The  Sygeian  marble  in  the  British  Museum 
is  inscribed.  Herodotus  mentions  a  letter  engraven  on  plates 
of  stone  being  sent  by  Themistocles,  B.c.  500,  to  the  lonians. 
Wood  was  the  next  natural  substance  used.  It  was  fashioned 
into  tablets.  Such  inscribed  tablets,  we  learn  from  the  “  Iliad,” 
were  in  use  before  the  time  of  Homer  :  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  laws  of  Solon  were. promulgated  on 
wood  ;  wooden  tablets- for  writing  were  in  ordinary  use  among 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  covered  them  with  wax.  In 
Egypt,  even  in  papyrus-land,  these  tablets  were  improved  upon 
— they  were  covered  with  a  glazed  composition  capable  of 
receiving  ink — and  used  in  preference  to  papyrus.  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  (“Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians”) 
states  that  such  tablets  are  still  in  common  use  in  schools  in 
Cairo,  in  lieu  of  slates.  Similarly,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
continued  the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long  after  the  use  of 
papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins  became  common,  transcribing  their 
performances  when  corrected  into  parchment  books.  That  is 
a  process  we  can  quite  understand.  It  is  like  making  rough 
notes  on  odds  and  ends  of  paper,  and  then  transcribing  them. 
The  skins  were  probably  rolled  :  those  beautiful  mediseval 
MSS.,  the  Horae  and  Missals,  were  in  the  form  of  a  book  as  we 
know  it. 

The  bark  of  trees  was  very  early  in  use  for  writing,  and  is 
still  adopted  in  the  East.  There  are  examples  in  the  Sloanian 
and  Bodleian  libraries.  Leaves  have  been  very  generally  used, 
and  are  still  employed  in  the  East.  Various  metals  were  used 
for  writing.  Fuller  supposes  that  it  was  to  a  book  formed  of 
sheets  or  labels  of  lead  that  Job  referred  when  he  said:  “Oh 
that  my  words  were  now  written  !  Oh  that  they  were  printed 
in  a  book  !  ”  the  letters  being  engraved  in  the  metal. 

Pausanias  states  that  the  “Works  and  Days”  of  Hesiod  was 
written  on  leaden  tablets  ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  lead,  when 
thus  used,  was  rolled  up  like  a  cylinder. 

There  are  various  instances  of  the  use  of  brass.  The  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables,  which  the  Romans  chiefly  copied  from  the 
Grecian  code,  were  engraved  on  brass,  the  metal  doubtless 
being  chosen  for  its  durability  ;  but  the  brazen  tables  were 
melted  by  lightning,  which  struck  the  Capitol,  causing  the 
destruction  of  other  laws  at  the  same  time.  The  early  Arabs 
committed  their  poetry  and  other  compositions  to  the  shoulder- 
bones  of  sheep.  They  afterwards  became  distinguished  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  fine  and  beautiful  vellum  ;  later  still  they 
cribbed  the  Chinese  method  of  making  paper,  and  introduced 
cotton  paper  into  Europe. 

The  use  of  skins  is  very  ancient ;  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  in  Isa.  viii.  i  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  2  ;  Ezek.  iii.  9. 
Herodotus  says  skins  were  in  use  from  the  earliest  times  among 
the  lonians,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  that  they  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  sent  their 
laws  written  on  skins  in  letters  of  gold  to  Ptolemy  (“  Philos. 
Trans.,”  No.  420).  Specimens  of  ancient  Mexican  paintings 
on  skin  are  in  the  Bodleian. 

Ivory  tablets,  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  were  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  Chaucer,  in  his  Sompner’s  tale,  describes  them  : — 

His  fellow  had  a  staffe  tipp’d  with  home, 

A  paire  of  tables  all  of  iverie  ; 

And  a  pointell  polished  fetouslie, 

And  wrote  alwaies  the  names,  as  he  .stood, 

Of  all  folke,  that  gave  hem  any  good. 

Hamlet  carried  his  tablets,  in  which  he  inscribed  his  trivial 
fond  records,  and  on  which  he  summarised  his  reflections  upon 
his  uncle  : — 

My  tablets  !  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  employment  of  bricks 
and  tiles  for  writing.  These  are  mostly  well  known.  Perhaps 
the  Quipu  of  the  Peruvians,  as  described  by  Prescott,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  originality  and  ingenuity 
among  efforts  to  transmit  information. 

Our  word  “paper”  is  derived  from' papyrus,  a.  rush -which 
grew  in  the  marshy  lands,  shallow  brooks,  or  ponds  formed  by 


the  inundations  of  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt.  So  adapted  by 
nature  was  papyrus  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  that  the 
minimum  of  manipulation  was  required.  We  may  appropriately 
term  it  Nature’s  paper. 

Pliny  (a.d.  77) — (xiii.  2),  after  describing  the  plant,  says  : — 

“  When  they  manufacture  paper  from  it,  they  divide  the  stems 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates,  or  laminze,  each 
of  which  is  as  large  as  the  plant  will  admit.  .  .  .  All  the 

paper  is  woven  upon  a  table,  and  is  continually  moistened  with 
Nile  water,  which,  being  thick  and  slimy,  furnishes  an  effectual 
species  of  glue.  In  the  first  place,  they  form  upon  a  table  per¬ 
fectly  horizontal  a  layer,  the  whole  length  of  the  papyrus,  which 
is  crossed  by  another  placed  transversely,  and  afterwards 
enclosed  within  a  press.  The  different  sheets  are  then  hung  in 
a  situation  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  dry,  and  the  process 
is  finally  completed  by  joining  them  together,  beginning  with 
the  best.  There  are  seldom  more  than  twenty  slips  or  stripes 
produced  from  one  stem  of  the  plant.  Different  kinds  of  broad 
paper  vary  in  breadth.  The  best  is  thirteen  digits  broad,  the 
hieratic  only  eleven  ;  the  Fannian  (from  the  factory  of  Fannius 
at  Rome),  nine  ;  the  Saitic  is  still  narrower,  being  only  the 
breadth  of  the  mallet  ;  and  the  paper  used  for  business  is  only 
six  digits  broad  ;  besides  the  breadth,  the  fineness,  thickness, 
w'hiteness,  and  smoothness  are  particularly  regarded.  . 

When  it  is  coarse,  it  is  polished  with  a  (boar’s)  tooth,  or  a  shell, 
but  then  the  writing  is  more  easily  effaced,  and  it  does  not  take 
the  ink  so  well.”- — (/^.  xiii.  12.) 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Cassiodorus,  who  says  that  in 
his  time  (a.d.  550)  the  paper  used  was  white  as  snow. 

The  history  of  papyrus  and  the  various  interesting  examples 
that  have  survived  to  the  present  day  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  but  also  of  great  extent.  But  it  concerns  our  subject 
to  learn  the  development  of  the  use  of  ancient  paper,  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  following  note  from  Koops’  “  History  of  Paper  ” 
— a,  rare  and  valuable  work  printed  upon  paper  made  from 
straw : — 

“  The  Egyptian  paper  was  manufactured  at  Alexandria  and 
other  Egyptian  cities  in  such  large  quantities  that  Vopiscus 
speaks  of  Fermies  having  boasted  that  he  possessed  so  much 
paper  that  its  value  would  maintain  a  large  army  a  long  time. 
Alexandria  was  for  a  considerable  time  solely  in  possession  of 
this  manufacture,  and  acquired  immense  riches,  which  was 
much  noticed  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  gain  which  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  made  from 
the  trade  and  consumption  of  this  manufacture,  during  the 
space  of  several  hundred  years,  was  exceedingly  great,  having 
it  all  to  themselves,  and  furnishing  Europe  and  Asia  therewith. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  commerce  of  Egyptian 
paper  was  still  flourishing,  and  continued  to  the  fifth  century, 
notwithstanding  it  was  charged  with  a  very  high  impost,  which 
induced  KingTheodoric,  a  friend  to  justice,  after  these  imposts 
were,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  greatly  increased,  to 
deliver  Italy  therefrom  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  Cassiodorus  wrote  on  that  subject  a  very  remarkable 
letter  (the  thirty-eighth  letter  in  his  eleventh  book),  congratu¬ 
lating  the  whole  world  on  the  cessation  of  an  impost  on  an 
article  of  commerce  so  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind,  and  so  highly  oppressive  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  prosperity  of  arts,  science,  and  commerce.” 

The  Alexandrian  Library  is  said  to  have  contained  700,000 
volumes  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  papyri  rolls 
termed  volumina  contained  far  less  than  an  average  printed 
volume.  Mr.  Blades  throws  doubt  on  this  number,  but  every 
separate  writing  was  termed  a  volume,  and  the  probably  limited 
extent  of  many  of  them  may  sufficiently  explain  the  high  figure. 
The  destruction  of  this  library  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tragic 
episode  in  literary  history. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Alexandrian  Library  was  an 
indirect  cause  of  the  development  of  parchment  for  literary 
purposes.  The  skins  of  beasts  were  one  of  the  earliest  media 
for  the  purposes  of  writing,  but  the  preparation  of  them  was 
probably  very  crude.  However,  the  time  came  when  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  parchment,  owing  to  the  spur  of  rivalry,  were  put  to 
the  test.  The  Alexandrian  collection  had  grown  in  the  hands 
of  successive  Ptolemies,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
a  rival  library  was  established  by  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  thereupon  forbade  the  exportation  of 
papyrus  gr  paper  from  -his  dominions- ;  and  Eumenes  of  Per¬ 
gamus,  not  to  be  beaten,-  developed  parchment.  JIerice_th'e 
best  parchment  became  known  as  Pergamena.  Examples  of 
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MSS.  and  early-printed  books  on  parchment  or  vellum  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  well  known,  and  I  need  not  further 
refer  to  them.  What  I  wish  to  note  before  passing  on  is,  that 
although  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  papyri  became  destroyed 
to  moralise  the  vanity  and  churlishness  of  Ptolemay  Epiphanes, 
yet  destiny  was  on  the  side  of  paper,  and  parchment  was  in¬ 
evitably  out  of  the  running. 

The  disuse  of  papyrus,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
other  forms  of  paper,  is  an  obscure  but  interesting  branch  of  the 
present  subject.  The  Charta  Corticea,  or  paper  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  advance  upon  papyrus  ;  there  are 
examples  preserved  in  France  and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  The  Chinese  are  credited  with  having  arrived  at  the 
discovery  of  paper  in  their  own  way,  making  it  first  of  bamboo 
and  afterwards  of  silk,  rag,  hemp,  and  cotton  ;  they  are  also 
credited  with  the  invention  of  printing.  But  the  connection  of 
these  manufactures  with  European  paper  and  print  seems  to 
me  highly  problematical  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  in  the 
one  invention  nor  the  other  have  they  excelled.  However,  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-paper,  which  is  the  next  step  in  advance, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  China  by  the  Arabs,  who 
introduced  it  into  Europe  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  established  a  manufactory  at  Xativa,  in 
Valencia,  whence  there  is  evidence  of  its  exportation  in  the 
year  1 1 50.  The  examples  of  cotton-paper  surviving  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  are  not  numerous,  but  with  parchment  it  supplied  the 
limited  literary  needs  of  Europe  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  made  of  hemp 
or  linen  rags.  The  paper  of  mixed  cotton  and  linen,  of  which 
examples  exist,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  hemp 
and  rags. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  most  disas¬ 
trous  thing  for  literature.  Why  it  should  have  been  so  scarce 
is  by  no  means  clear.  The  disappearance  of  papyrus  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  in  history.  The  author  of  “  L’Esprit  des 
Croisades”  attributes  it  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Saracens.  But  why.?  They  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library  :  had  they  any  objection  to  the  material, 
any  superstitious  motive  for  destroying  it  ?  Was  the  papyrus 
regarded  as  a  thing  of  occult  and  magical  power?  It  is  strange 
that  it  should  have  been  stamped  out  of  existence.  Stranger 
still  that  they  who  destroyed  it  introduced  a  paper  of  their  own 
—  cotton-paper — which  the  world  owes  to  them,  as  I  have 
related.  But  why  should  the  manufacture  of  this  cotton-paper 
have  been  so  restricted  ?  The  MSS.  on  cotton-paper  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  almost  without  exception  in  the  Arabic 
tongue.  It  was  scarcely  used  at  all  in  Europe.  The  writing 
of  mediaeval  times  in  Europe  was  all  but  entirely  on  parch¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  conjecture,  I  suggest  that  whatever  of 
superstition  attached  to  ancient  writing — -a  large  portion  of 
which  consisted  of  incantations  for  divination,  and  various 
charmed  sentences  for  protection  against  the  evil  eye — ex¬ 
tended  to  the  material  employed  for  writing.  If  so,  we  can 
understand  the  Saracens  destroying  the  papyri  of  their  enemies, 
and  making  a  paper  for  their  own  cabalistic  and  other  writing, 
and  keeping  it  to  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  cotton-paper 
— paper  of  any  kind — was  practically  non-existent  in  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  that  parchment,  which  bridged  over  the 
long  period  that  elapsed  before  the  manufacture  of  linen-rag 
paper,  was  unequal  even  to  mediEeval  requirements.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  we  owe  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient  books.  Many 
and  many  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  literature  found  its  way  to 
the  monasteries  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  scriptorium.  Com¬ 
positions  once  thought  immortal  were  obliterated  in  order  that 
the  skins  might  be  used  for  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  psalms  of 
a  breviary,  or  the  prayers  of  a  missal.  Yet  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  it  is  to  the  monks  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
many  books  that  survive.  The  charm  of  literature  often  pre¬ 
vailed  against  bigotry.  Disraeli  amusingly  relates  how  the 
taste  for  the  classics  braved  ignominy  in  the  monasteries.  To 
distinguish  the  classics  from  other  books  a  sign  was  invented. 
When  a  monk  asked  for  a  pagan  author,  after  making  the 
general  sign  they  used  in  their  manual  and  silent  language 
when  they  wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one,  which 
consisted  in  scratching  under  his  ear,  like  a  dog,  which  feels 
an  itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  place  with  his  paw — 
because,  said  they,  an  unbeliever  is  compared  to  a  dog  !  In 
this  manner,  says  Disraeli,  they  expressed  an  itching  for  those 
dogs,  Virgil  or  Horace  ! — The  Antiquayy. 


The  American  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  Government  printing-office  at  Washington  is  a  large, 
ungainly  building,  480  feet  long  and  four  stories  high. 
It  is  a  cheap  structure  and  equally  mean-looking.  The  com¬ 
posing-room,  where  quiet  is  essential,  is  rendered  a  pande¬ 
monium  by  the  continual  hammering  in  the  bindery  above. 
Some  of  the  previous  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
have  been  removed  during  the  past  four  years.  Broad  stair¬ 
cases  have  been  built  ;  new  elevators  have  been  erected  ;  steel 
boilers  of  the  most  improved  make  and  of  more  than  double 
the  capacity  have  replaced  the  old  locomotive  boilers.  Recently 
a  new  dynamo  of  200-horse  power  has  been  put  in,  and  one  of 
much  less  capacity,  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  for 
eighteen  years,  will  be  given  a  rest  and  held  in  reserve.  By 
economic  readjustment,  7,000  square  feet  have  been  added  to 
the  working  space,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additions,  which  will 
add  8,000  square  feet  more.  In  many  other  ways  the  facilities 
of  the  building  have  been  largely  increased,  and  it  has  been 
made  less  of  a  death-trap,  though  many  of  its  structural  defects 
still  remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  They  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  building  on  in¬ 
telligent  plans  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended. 

The  force  employed  is  about  2,100  persons.  During  the 
Congressional  sessions,  125  additional  workmen  are  engaged 
on  the  Congressional  Record.  When  Thomas  E.  Benedict,  the 
recently-deposed  public  printer,  assumed  charge,  he  found 
2,420  employes  on  the  roll — 600  more  than  the  appropriation 
would  allow.  He  has  reduced  the  permanent  working  force 
325,  and  increased  what  is  known  as  the  “soldiers’  roll” — 
honourably-discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  wives  and 
children — to  530,  which  is  about  double  what  it  was  before. 
Notwithstanding  the  decreased  force,  by  the  improved  business 
methods  employed,  the  office  has  been  enabled  to  finish  and 
furnish  to  Congress  more  bound  books  and  printed  material  in 
ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  closed  on  April 
30,  than  were  furnished  during  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  administration,  when  the  office 
was  operating  under  similar  conditions,  and  covering  a  like 
short  session  of  Congress.  There  have  been  printed  554,455 
“tokens”  of  paper  in  ten  months,  against  475,182  “tokens” 
in  the  twelve  months.  The  full  force  of  the  increase  is  not  ex¬ 
hibited  by  these  figures,  for  the  reason  that  at  least  eight  of 
the  presses  have  been  at  work  on  sheets  of  double  the  size  of 
those  used  before,  printing  thirty-two  pages  at  one  impression 
.instead  of  sixteen.  During  the  past  ten  months  6,094,785 
pounds  of  paper  have  been  used,  against  5,394,285  pounds  in 
twelve  months,  an  increase  of  upward  of  350  tons  in  the  paper 
used.  In  the  bindery,  65,344  more  pounds  of  binders’  boards, 
422  more  pieces  of  cloth  (forty  yards  to  the  piece),  and  eighty- 
six  dozen  more  sheepskins  have  been  used  in  ten  months  than 
were  consumed  in  the  previous  twelve  months  with  which  com¬ 
parison  is  made.  There  have  been  1,289,812  bound  books 
delivered  in  the  last  ten  months,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  the 
total  delivery  in  the  twelve  months  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  Benedict,  the  retiring  public  printer,  said  to  a  reporter  : 
“  I  leave  the  office  in  a  financial  condition  such  as  it  has  never 
seen  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  general  appropriation  left  available  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  this  year  than  I  have  used  during 
any  two  months  of  my  administration  of  the  office.  There  is 
available  for  printing  and  binding  417,957  dols.,  and  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  all  purposes  there  is  unexpended 
672,2 10  dols.  The  work  of  the  office  is  farther  advanced  than  it 
has  been  for  many  year's.  There  is  less  delayed  work  of  the 
current  year,  and  the  delayed  work  of  previous  years  has  been 
largely  brought  up.  The  agricultural  report,  which  has  never 
been  issued  before  except  between  August  and  November,  will 
be  ready  this  month,  May.  The  laws  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
bound  editions  of  the  Record,  and  the  current  department  work, 
including  an  edition  of  80,000  books  for  the  new  Census 
Bureau,  are  well  in  hand,  and  the  work  of  the  year,  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation,  is  nearly  completed.  In  some  par¬ 
ticulars  this  office  is  now  doing  work  equal  to  that  done  in  any 
office  throughout  the  world.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  electrotype  work  and  the  re]ief-plate  printing.” 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


Business  has  worn  a  somewhat  brighter  hue  during 
the  past  month,  and,  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
commence  their  sessions  next  month,  things  will  keep  up  a 
briskness  for  some  three  or  four  months.  The  prospect  of  the 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Dunedin  about  the  end  of  the 
present  year  has  not  yet  given  any  trade  to  the  local  printing 
establishments,  but,  of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  the 
work  to  come  in.  I  hearthat  New  Zealand /Ar<27i/(Auckland) 
has  just  added  females  to  its  staff  of  type-lifters.  Hitherto  the 
Auckland  Starw^s  alone  in  its  employment  of  girls  and  women 
compositors,  and  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  men — who  even  now 
find  it  difficult  to  get  permanent  employ — when  such  an 
establishment  as  the  Herald  employs  this  cheap  labour. 

I  think  I  informed  you  in  my  last  that  a  Master  Printers’ 
Association  had  been  formed  in  Christchurch.  The  association 
sent  a  delegate  down  to  Dunedin,  and,  after  much  opposition 
from  the  smaller  offices,  the  gentlemen  deputed  succeeded  in 
forming  a  unanimous  association,  which  will  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Canterbury  association.  I  believe  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  send  a  delegate  through  the  colonj^,  with  the  object  of 
forming  a  New  Zealand  Master  Printers’  Association. 

The  great  topic  of  conversation  among  craftsmen  has  been 
the  late  Brisbane  strike.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  if  I 
give  a  few  lines  upon  this  subject.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
briefly  these.  Some  two  months  ago  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Watson,  Ferguson,  &  Co.,  an  office  which  had  only  just  been 
“opened”  after  a  long  spell  of  non-unionism,  refused  to  do 
work  in  that  office  for  Messrs.  Pole,  Outridge,  &  Co.,  a  non¬ 
society  office  which  had  been  put  into  a  “  hole  ”  by  a  fire.  This 
led  to  a  “lock-out,”  in  which  Watson,  Ferguson,  &  Co.’s  book¬ 
binders  and  paper-rulers  became  involved.  The  Master- 
Printers’  Association  was  appoached  by  the  Queensland  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association,  through  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council, 
for  a  conference  on  the  affair,  but  after  a  delay  of  two  weeks — 
during  which  Watson,  Ferguson,  &  Co.  refilled  their  shop 
from  Sydney — it  was  resolved  ’oy  the  Master  Printers’ Associa¬ 
tion  to  inform  the  Council  that  a  conference  would  be  useless. 
Further  resolutions  were  passed,  one  endorsing  IMessrs. 
Watson,  Ferguson,  &  Co.’s  action,  and  another  declaring  : — 
“  That  in  the  event  of  the  Queensland  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion  interfering  in  any  way  in  future  with  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  office  connected  with  the  Master  Printers’ 
Association,  the  secretary  shall  at  once  call  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  association  to  take  concerted  action  thereon, 
and  that  rule  19  of  the  association  be  revised  to  admit  of  such 
emergency  meetings  being  held  without  the  seven  days’  notice 
prescribed.” 

The  strike  commenced  on  April  4  and  ended  on  May  7,  a 
reconciliation  being  effected.  The  various  Trades  Unions  of 
Australia  contributed  very  liberally  towards  maintaining  those 
on  strike,  who  numbered  about  300 — printers,  bookbinders,  and 
lithographers.  A  bulletin  issued  on  April  27  gives  the  amount 
received  as  about  ^800,  and  the  Australasian  Typographical 
Union  made  a  levy  of  is.  per  week  upon  the  societies  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Ballarat,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Wellington  Evening  Press,  left  New  Zealand  by  the  San 
Francisco  mailboat,  Mariposa,  last  month.  He  is  taking  a 
trip  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  but  mainly  with  the  object 
of  publishing  some  literary  works.  Count  d’Abbans  (the  French 
Consul  at  Wellington)  and  Mr.  Wakefield  have  collaborated  on 
a  work  to  be  called  “New Zealand  in  1889  :  After  Fifty  Years,” 
profusely  illustrated.  This  is  to  be  a  most  interesting  book, 
and  it  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris.  The  Count  is  looking  after  the  French  edition,  and 
Messrs.  Harper  Bros.,  of  New  York,  publish  the  American  and 
English  editions.  The  latter  firm  will  also  publish  for  Mr. 
Wakefield  a  novel  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago,  which  ran 
through  the  Press,  entitled  “  The  Hermit  of  Island  Bay”  ;  also 
“Adventures  in  New  Zealand,”  and  “Various  Sketches.” 
Mr.  Wakefield  expects  to  finish  his  tour  in  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  will  visit  the  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  write  his 
opinions  on  it  for  his  paper. 


A  new  literary  work,  which  very  fittingly  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  jubilee  year  of  the  colony,  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  shortly.  It  is  called  “The 
Early  History  of  New  Zealand,”  and  is  being  published  by  Mr. 
H.  Brett,  of  Auckland,  who  has  gone  to  great  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  procure  the  very  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
the  compilation  of  the  work.  Among  those  whose  services  and 
researches  have  been  utilised  appear  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wallace,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Colenso,  Judge  Wilson,  and  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Taylor.  In  compiling  the  work  special  pains  have 
been  taken  to  combine  valuable  information  with  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  an  interesting  and  exciting  narrative  of  events  ;  and 
as  it  is  to  be  illustrated  with  nearly  200  engravings,  the  book 
will  be  one  that  is  likely  to  be  eagerly  bought.  It  is  to  come 
out  in  four  parts,  and  will  be  published  by  subscription  only,  no 
copy  being  obtainable  e.xcept  from  one  of  the  canvassing 
agents. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill,  to  be 
introduced  next  session,  the  provisions  of  the  new  English  Act 
will  be  adopted,  so  as  to  render  the  libel  law  of  the  colony 
identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  have  offered  to  place  5,000  copies  of  the 
“Patriotic  Hymn,”  composed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Thomas,  of  this 
city,' at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Board,  without  charge, 
for  distribution  amongst  the  schools  of  the  Wellington  district. 
The  words  of  the  hymn  are  by  the  Rev.  William  Allen,  and 
the  music  is  arranged  for  four  voices,  and  dedicated  to  the 
youth  of  the  schools  of  the  colony. ' 

I  referred  to  the  projected  new  magazine  last  month,  and  I 
now  have  before  me  the  prospectus  of  Zcahmdia,  a  monthly 
magazine  of  New  Zealand  literature.  The  object  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  is  to  foster  a  national  spirit  in  New  Zealand  literature, 
and  to  afford  our  authors  an  outlet  for  their  productions.  All 
matter  contained  in  its  pages  will  be  absolutely  original,  and  it 
will  thus  be  the  first  literary  magazine  published  in  New 
Zealand  containing  solely  original  matter  of  general  interest. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  first  number  will  be  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  most  interesting  New  Zealand  serial  tale,  “The 
Mark  of  Cain,”  by  Owen  Graham  ;  “  Wanderings  in  Lake¬ 
land,”  a  series  of  articles  upon  our  southern  cold  lakes,  by 
Malcolm  Ross  ;  “  A  Helpless  Spectator,”  a  complete  tale,  by 
W.  P.  Reeves,  M.H.R.  ;  “  Some  Social  Responsibilities  of  a 
Young  Community,”  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  R.  Waddell  ;  “Out 
of  Doors,”  monthly  notes  on  natural  objects,  edited  by  G.  M. 
Thomson,  F.L.S.,  Dunedin  ;  a  poem  by  Thomas  Bracken,  our 
poet,  entitled  “Two  Heroines”;  a  page  of  fashion  notes,  a 
girls’  page,  a  boys’  page,  reviews,  notices  of  new  music, 
art  and  dramatic  notes,  &c.  Mr.  William  Freeman  is  the 
editor.  The  magazine  is  to  consist  of  forty-eight  pages,  with  a 
handsome  wrapper,  good  cjuality  paper,  clear  type,  the  price 
being  sixpence,  and  the  publishers  the  Zcalandia  Publishing 
Company,  Dunedin.  The  first  number  will  appear  early  in 
July. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Willis,  of  Wanganui,  has  in  the  press  a  set  of 
chromo-litho  views  of  the  chief  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  New 
Zealand,  with  letterpress  descriptions  by  Mr.  E.  Wakefield. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  May  18,  1889.  T.  L,  M. 

- - •  -o-  9 - - - - 

(geSteSe. 

New  Verse  m  Old  Vesture.  By  John  Cameron  Grant. 
(London  :  E.  W.  Allen.)  A  collection  of  various  metrical  forms, 
showing  much  curious  research,  and  likely  to  prove  useful  and 
instructive  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  poetical  matters.  The 
book  is  very  well  printed  by  Messrs.  Collingridge  &  Co. 

Everybodys'  Pocket  Cyclopaedia.  (London :  Saxon  &  Co.) 
A  new  edition,  the  fourth,  is  just  published  of  this  useful  little 
work.  That  it  has  met  with  deserved  success  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  edition  makes  the  200th  thousand  issued. 
There  are  192  pages,  closely  printed,  of  interesting  facts,  dates, 
events,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  sixteen  clearly-printed  maps,  and 
all  for  the  modest  sum  of  sixpence. 


A  NATION  that  encourages  the  youth  to  quit  the  land  and  flock  to 
manufacturing  centres,  where  millionaires  are  propagated,  will  see  its 
highways  and  cities  filled  with  beggars,  tramps,  and  poor-houses. 
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A  Few  Words  about  Printing-ink. 

PRINTING-INK  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  process 
of  making  books,  that  every  printer  should  endeavour  to 
learn  all  he  can  in  regard  to  it.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  among  printers  generally. 

I  was  much  amused  recently,  when  calling  on  an  ink-manu¬ 
facturer,  at  hearing  some  instances  of  the  want  of  knowledge 
displayed  by  some  of  his  customers.  And  as  the  recital  of 
what  was  said  may  be  of  help  to  others  I  will  just  mention 
some  parts  of  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

One  day  a  printer  went  around  to  the  ink-maker  to  complain 
that  some  black  ink  he  had  purchased  would  not  dry  quickly 
enough,  and  threatened  never  to  buy  again  from  that  firm. 

“What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  you  have  been  doing?” 
asked  the  ink-maker. 

“  Oh,  just  an  ordinary  circular,”  answered  the  printer. 

“  What  kind  of  paper  did  you  use  ?” 

“  Book  paper,  super  sized  and  calendered.” 

“  How  long  did  you  expect  it  would  take  to  dry  ?” 

“  Why,  I  allowed  about  two  hours,  and  when  I  had  the  cir¬ 
culars  straightened  up  they  set  off  frightfully.” 

“  Well,  and  what  else  could  you  expect  ?  Any  man  who 
supposes  that  ink  will  dry  on  a  hard,  calendered  paper  so  as  to 
be  straightened  up  in  two  hours  has  something  to  learn.” 

So  I  should  think. 

Another  man  called  to  ask  how  he  could  use  some  ink  which 
was  too  thick. 

“  Why,  you  need  to  reduce  it,”  said  the  ink  man. 

“  What  with  ?” 

“  Why,  reducing  varnish.” 

“  How  much  shall  I  need  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  depends  upon  how  thick  the  ink  is  and  how  thin 
you  want  to  make  it.” 

“  But  if  I  send  it  around  won’t  you  reduce  it  for  me  ?” 

And  he  did. 

Another  man  came  to  ask  what  proportions  he  needed  to  use 
of  certain  colours  to  make  a  certain  tint.  Another  to  know 
how  it  was  that  some  days  his  ink  would  run  freely  and  other 
days  it  would  not  run  through  the  fountain  at  all.  And  another 
asked  whether  the  condition  of  his  rollers  would  affect  the 
working  of  his  ink. 

Some  would  send  ink  back  with  the  message  that  it  was  no 
good,  and  afterward  receive  the  same  in  a  new  can  and  find  no 
fault  with  it,  the  mixing  up  which  the  ink  received  in  being 
changed  from  one  can  to  another  being  all  that  was  needed. 

One  man  complained  that  his  ink  had  no  body  in  it  and  that 
it  was  not  stiff  enough.  Another  can  of  the  same  ink  was  sent 
direct  from  a  cool  cellar,  which  pleased  him  immensely.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  he  had  allowed  the  ink  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place. 

Another  man  went  around  to  complain  of  some  brown  ink 
he  was  using,  and  said  it  was  not  properly  ground,  and  that  it 
filled  up  the  cuts,  which  had  to  be  washed  out  about  every 
thousand  impressions. 

It  came  out  that  he  was  running  process  plates  on  a  paper 
that  was  not  very  hard,  that  his  rollers  were  rather  old,  and  yet 
he  expected  that  his  brown  ink  would  not  fill  up. 

Other  cases  were  cited,  but  these  about  cover  the  general 
scope  of  them  all.  And  any  good  pressman  will  know  that  the 
above  questions  and  difficulties  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  pressman’s  business.  And  when  I  came  away 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  ink  men,  with  all  their  faults,  de¬ 
serve  some  pity. 

Now,  all  this  shows  clearly  enough  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  ink.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  class  all  printers  alike, 
or  to  imply  that  these  remarks  can  apply  to  any  of  my  readers, 
or  even  to  myself.  Oh,  dear  no  !  But  we  all  of  us  can  point 
to  the  man  to  whom  they  do  apply.  And  so  1  want  you  to  tell 
him,  when  you  next  meet  him,  how  he  can  learn  more  about 
this  subject.  Just  tell  him  that  at  present  ink  must  have  time 
to  dry,  but  that  the  ink-makers  are  doing  their  best  to  find  out 
how  to  make  it  dry  before  the  sheet  leaves  the  cylinder,  though 
they  have  not  succeeded  yet.  That  is,  not  in  all  cases. 

But,  seriously,  the  subject  is  worth  studying,  and  we  ought  to 
begin  at  once.  There  is  no  commodity  used  in  our  business 
which  the  majority  of  us  know  so  little  about  as  printing-ink. 


and  I  have  come  to  think  that  an  ink-maker  who  is  honest 
ought  to  have  a  monument,  considering  his  temptations  and 
opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of  our  ignorance. 

How  often  it  happens  that  one  pressman  will  condemn  an 
ink  which  another  will  praise,  and  not  always  because  he  has 
been  bribed  either.  Nor  is  it  simply  from  a  disposition  to  be 
captious.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  arises  from  ignorance  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  ink.  Both  men  form  their  ideas  from 
the  fact  of  whether  it  appears  to  work  favourably  or  otherwise, 
though  their  success  or  failure  may  depend  upon  something 
entirely  apart  from  the  ink. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  my  enlarging  on  this  subject  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  at  some  future  time  I  may  take  it  up  again.  If  what 
has  been  said  will  set  printers  thinking  much  good  may  be  the 
result. — A  merican  Bookmaker. 


A  merican  Wood-engraving. 

English  and  Scotch  manufacturers  of  machinery  are 
(says  an  American  contemporary,  the  Practical  Mechanic) 
beginning  to  find  out  that  (notwithstanding  their  proverbial 
prejudice  to  many  things  American)  their  catalogues  can  best 
be  illustrated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  many  firms 
are  now  not  only  getting  the  engraving  done  in  this  country, 
but  also  the  printing. 

Printers  and  engravers  across  the  water  are  slow  to  adopt  new 
methods,  thinking  that  “good  enough”  will  do.  “What  was  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  is  quite  good  enough 
for  us,”  they  say.  But  it  is  not  the  man  who  does  the  work 
alone  that  must  be  pleased — it  is  the  person  for  whom  the 
work  is  done.  They  are  too  shortsighted  to  see  this,  and  rather 
than  move  out  of  the  rut  they  have  been  taught  in,  and  try  and 
improve  their  work  by  the  adoption  of  machines  and  other 
modern  appliances,  they  allow  the  work  to  slip  from  their  hands 
to  take  a  journey  of  3,000  miles  and  back. 

An  English  wood-engraver  as  a  rule  is  a  mere  machine, 
copying  or  cutting  literally  what  is  drawn  for  him  on  the  block 
by  a  draughtsman,  the  American  method  of  engraving  from  a 
photo  direct  on  the  wood  being  almost  unknown  to  them.  No 
photograph  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  however  well  lighted, 
would  look  well  as  an  engraving  if  copied  literally.  Lights 
must  be  taken  out,  solid  blacks  put  in,  and  the  whole  must  be 
actually  redrawn,  as  far  as  the  shading  is  concerned,  with  the 
graver.  Therein  lies  the  skill  of  the  American  engraver. 
Although  the  photo  is  flat  and  devoid  of  correct  light  and  shade, 
the  final  print  from  the  finished  cut  will  be  bright,  clear  cut, 
and  sharp,  with  a  sparkle  and  snap  to  it  that  are  not  excelled 
even  by  work  cut  from  the  most  finished  drawing  on  wood. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  cuts  in  foreign  machine 
catalogues  with  those  of  our  own  to  see  how  far  they  are  behind 
us  in  the  matter  of  engraving  machinery.  Examine  the  shading 
of  the  one,  and  the  lines  will  be  found  uneven  and  broken, 
devoid  of  contrast  and  that  fineness  and  even  quality  so  peculiar 
to  work  of  the  other,  which  is  invariably  ruled  by  machine. 
The  ruling-machine  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
capable  of  making  lines  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  counted 
without  the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  making  straight, 
circular,  wave,  and  perspective  lines  with  absolute  precision, 
that  could  not  possibly  be  cut  by  hand.  Improvements  in  the 
art  of  photography  of  late  years  have  done  much  to  assist  the 
engraver  in  his  work.  Fifteen  years  ago  engravers  had  to  cut 
through  a  thick  film  of  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  put 
there  to  prevent  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  sinking  into  the  block. 
This  film  or  coating  would  chip  and  peel  off,  making  the  lines 
ragged  and  uneven,  causing  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  electrotyper 
and  printer.  ^ 

It  was  due  to  the  genius  of  J.  M.  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  an  invention  of  his  own.  Mr.  Blake 
made  a  positive  on  glass  by  the  old  collodion  process.  This 
film  he  floated  off  the  glass  silver  side  down,  on  the  block, 
afterward  dissolving  off  the  collodion  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
leaving  a  fine,  clear  print  on  the  wood  that  offered  no  resistance 
to  the  point  of  the  graver. 

Since  this  valuable  discovery  engravers  have  been  little 
troubled  with  bad  photos  on  wood. 

Every  engraver  should  have  a  camera  and  know  how  to  use 
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it  as  few  professional  photographers  can  make  negatives  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  engraver,  and  it  is  also  a  great  aid  to 
be  able  to  draw.  One  who  can  draw  well  rarely  makes  a 
mistake  in  his  cutting,  and  can  easily  cut  from  a  photo,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  unable  to  draw  he  must  rely  on  a  draughts¬ 
man  to  retouch  his  photo  on  the  block  or  engrave  from  drawings 
altoo-ether.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  with  a  pen  as  clean 
and'sharp  as  it  can  be  cut.  This  fact  has  in  a  great  measure 
prevented  wood-engraving,  especially  of  machinery,  from  being 
superseded  by  the  various  photo-mechanical  and  chemical 
methods  of  reproducing,  for  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them 
engraving.  Every  line  must  be  drawn  and  be  absolutely  black, 
and  all  the  spaces  between  the  lines  must  be  pure  white  m 
order  that  a  perfect  negative  may  be  obtained.  This  drawing 
alone  often  takes  more  time  than  to  engrave  the  same  on  wood, 
and  when  finished  must  go  through  many  intricate  processes 
before  the  final  plate  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

Photo  reproduction,  of  course,  has  its  uses,  but  will  never 
supersede  wood-engraving  for  machinery.  This  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  printer.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery.  The  Germans  have,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  the 
old  laborious  method  of  cross-hatching  and  putting  in  useless, 
meaningless  lines.  Many  of  their  illustrated  periodicals  have 
taken  up  the  American  style  in  landscape,  figure,  and  portrait 
work,  but  they  and  their  brethren  on  the  little  isle  to  the  north 
have’ still  much  to  learn  from  us  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
work,  and  it  will  take  much  study  and  many  a  long  day  of 
constant  application  ere  they  can  begin  to  equal  us  in  this  line. 


The  Early  Printers. 


OF  the  ancient  printers,  or  at  least  those  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  had  only  very  small  presses,  and  two  folio 
pages,  little  larger  than  two  pages  of  foolscap,  formed  the  largest 
surface  they  could  print.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  system 
of  laying  down  pages,  or  “imposing”  them,  that  we  now  have 
was  not  then  known.  Their  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows  : 
They  took  a  certain  number  of  sheets  of  paper — three,  four, 
five,  or  more — and  folded  them  in  the  middle,  the  quantity 
forming  a  section.  Three  sheets  thus  folded  or  “quired” 
are  called  a  ternion ;  four  sheets  a  quaternion,  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  first  sheet  would  contain  the  first  two  pages  of  a 
ternion  and  the  last  two  pages — that  is,  pages  i  and  2  and  1 1 
and  12.  The  second  sheet,  lying  inside  the  first,  would  con¬ 
tain  pages  3  and  4  and  9  and  10  ;  the  third  sheet  having 
pages  5  and  6  and  7  and  8.  If  the  reader  will  take  three 
slips  of  paper  and  fold  them  in  the  same  manner,  marking 
the  number  of  the  pages,  the  process  will  be  easily  understood. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  a  system  of  this  kind  was  adopted, 
there  was  danger  lest  the  loose  sheets  should  become  dis¬ 
arranged,  and  not  follow  in  their  proper  order.  To  obviate 
such  an  accident  there  was  written  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  each  leaf  a  Roman  numeral,  as  j,  ij,  iij  (1,2,3), 
and  so  on.  This  plan  was  originally  adopted  by  the  scribes, 
and  the  printers  merely  imitated  it.  But  the  book  being  made 
up  of  a  number  of  quires,  there  was  a  danger  lest  the  quires 
themselves  should  become  disarranged.  To  prevent  this  there 
was  at  the  foot  of  each  page  written  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  first  sheet  would  bear  the  letter  a,  the  second  b,  and  so 
on.  When  these  two  indications  were  present  the  binder  could 
never  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  the  different  sheets. 
The  first  page  of  the  book  was  marked  a  j,  the  third  page 
aij,  the  fifth  page  a  iij,  and  so  forth.  The  next  quire  presented 
the  letters  b  j,  b  ij,  b  iij,  and  so  on.  These  indications  at  the 
feet  of  the  pages  are  known  as  signatures.  When  the  page 
bears  one  of  them  it  is  said  to  be  “  signed,”  and  where  there 
is  no  mark  of  the  kind  it  is  said  to  be  “  unsigned.” 

In  the  earliest  books  the  signatures  were  written  with  a  pen, 
and  the  fact  that  many  copies  that  have  been  preserved  do  not 
now  bear  signatures  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  written  so 
close  to  the  margin  that  they  have  since  been  cut  off,  while  the 
book  was  being  rebound.  It  was  many  years  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  typography  that  signatures  were  printed  along  with  the 
matter  of  the  pages.  The  earliest  instance  we  have  of  the 
use  of  printed  signatures  is  the  “  Praeceptorium  Divinae  Legis  ” 
of  Johannes  Nider,  printed  at  Cologne,  by  Johann  Koelhof, 
in  1472, 


Proposed  American  A^d  Congress. 

A  CIRCULAR  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Organisation  of  the  Art  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  persons  interested 
in  the  arts,  held  April  19,  1889,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  preliminary  work  of  a  proposed  Art  Congress  to 
be  held  this  autumn,  dates  and  place  to  be  determined  as  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  art  societies  interested  may  direct. 

The  congress  will  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  active 
art  associations  and  schools  empowered  to  discuss  and  act 
upon  the  following  and  kindred  subjects  : 

{a)  Art  Education. —  i.  Technical  methods.  2.  Curriculum. 
3.  Theory  and  practice.  4.  Endowments,  scholarships, 
and  fellowships. 

{b)  Systems  of  competitions,  prizes,  and  awards. 

{c)  Legislation  affecting  :  i.  Public  works.  2.  A  National 
Bureau  of  Art.  3.  Tariff  on  art. 

((f)  Exhibitions. —  i.  Rules  affecting  the  management  of  exhi¬ 
bitions.  2.  Classification  of  exhibitions. 

{e)  Relation  of  Art  to  Industry.— i.  The  mutual  relation  of 
the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

(/)  The  establishment  of  an  Annual  National  Exhibition  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  popular  prizes. 

{g)  The  establishment  of  an  Annual  National  Exhibition  of 
Applied  Arts,  with  departments  given  to  textiles,  glass, 
metals,  wood,  &c. 

In  general  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  Art  Congress  is  to  bring 
together  annually  for  the  promotion  of  the  art  idea  throughout 
the  United  States,  representatives  of  all  accredited  organisa¬ 
tions  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  etchers, 
designers,  and  art  artisans,  so  that  they  will  know  more  of  one 
another  and  their  work,  which  is  interchangeable,  and  now 
suffers  from  ignorance  of  what  is  doing  in  each  special  field  ; 
to  bring  distant  parts  of  the  country  into  communication,  and 
to  emphasise  the  positive  but  little  understood  advancement 
which  American  art  has  made  in  all  directions. 

Gold-leaf ;  How  to  Use  It. 


GOLD-LEAF  is  a  thing  which  it  is  impossible  to  manage 
unless  one  knows  how,  and  yet  we  often  have  occasion  to 
repair  gilt  articles  of  various  kinds,  or  “touch  up”  a  picture- 
frame,  &c.  The  usual  practice  is  to  apply  some  of  the  many 
gold  paints,  and  the  invariable  result  is  a  nasty  patch,  which, 
to  a  critical  eye,  is  worse  than  the  original  flaw. 

But  besides  patching  and  mending,  gold-leaf  is  highly 
effective  in  combination  with  black  for  the  ornamentation  of 
various  articles  of  furniture  which  amateurs  often  construct  for 
themselves.  A  book  of  “gold-leaf,”  which  is  quite  good 
enough  for  such  uses,  may  now  be  bought  for  about  tenpence  ;  in¬ 
deed,  this  German  gold  is  quite  as  good  for  inside  work  as  the 
“  real  thing.” 

Having  procured  a  book,  lay  it  flat  upon  a  table,  and  carefully 
open  the  first  leaf,  when  the  metal  foil  will  lie  before  you  ;  vyith 
a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  cut  off  the  paper  leaf  you  have  just 
raised ;  lay  it  flat  upon  your  open  hand,  and  rub  it  on  your  hair; 
whether  you  use  pomatum  or  not  there  will  be  quite  sufficient 
grease  to  answer  the  end  in  view.  Now  lay  the  paper  upon  the 
foil  in  its  original  position  and  press  firmly  with  the  hand  ;  lift 
carefully,  and  the  gold  will  be  found  adhering.  This  paper 
leaf,  with  foil  attached,  will  now  bear  to  be  carried  about,  and 
may  be  cut  up  with  scissors  to  size  and  shape  required.  The 
same  process  may  next  be  carried  out  for  as  many  leaves  as  we 
need  for  the  job  in  hand. 

Having  said  so  much  about  gold-leaf,  we  add  a  hint  as  to  the 
method  of  laying  it  on,  in  case  the  reader  does  not  know. 

Paint  the  part  you  wish  to  gild  with  gold  size,  and  be  very 
accurate,  as  the  leaf  will  stick  to  every  spot  touched  ;  this  size 
will  dry  rapidly,  and  when  it  is  just  not  dry,  or  “tacky,”  i.e., 
sticky,  cut  a  piece  of  your  leaf  a  little  larger  every  way  than 
your  design,  &c.,  press  it  firmly,  and  then  lift  the  paper  ;  do  not 
touch  it  again  until  quite  dry,  when  you  may  remove  the  sur¬ 
plus  foil  with  a  large,  soft  camel’s  hair  brush,  or  “dabber.” 

For  illuminations,  &c.,  gum  arabic  may  be  used  instead  of 
gold  size,  and  may  be  allowed  to  dry,  beathing  upon  it  for  a  few 
seconds  when  you  wish  to  apply  the  gold. 
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New  Melbourne  Paper. 

After  a  protracted  delay,  the  new  daily  paper — the 
Evening  Standard — made  its  appearance  on  Monday, 
April  29.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  two 
Foster  machines  ordered  from  England,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  time  has  not  been  lost.  It  has  given  the  energetic 
manager  (Mr.  Jas.  Thomson)  a  little  more  scope  for  maturing 
arrangements  than  he  otherwise  would  have  had,  and  thus 
many  a  hitch  that  usually  occurs  at  the  outset  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  paper  has  been  obviated.  The  Standard  is  an 
eight-page  paper,  e.KCellently  got  up  and  printed,  contains  a 
large,  varied,  and  interesting  amount  of  news,  and  can  take  its 
rank  amongst  the  foremost  evening  papers  of  the  world.  The 
fourth  edition,  published  on  Saturday,  May  4,  contained  the 
results  of  the  various  football  matches  of  the  opening  day  of 
the  season,  and  created  a  most  favourable  impression.  The 
headings  to  each  match  were  given  in  two-line  pearl,  and  the 
result  in  a  sub-line  of  the  same  type,  thus — “  Melbourne  Wins,” 
“  Port  Melbourne  Wins,”  &c.,  and  at  quarter-time,  half-time, 
three-quarter-time,  and  final,  the  total  goals  and  behinds  were 
placed  in  lines — the  goals  and  behinds  being  run  out  with 
leaders.  This  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  a 
glance  who  won  in  the  various  matches,  and  by  how  many 
goals,  without  wading  through  seven  columns  (the  amount 
which  appeared  in  the  edition  referred  to)  of  descriptive  matter. 
The  reports  of  football  matches  are  anxiously  scanned  by  an 
immense  number  of  people,  and  the  paper  that  omits  to  cater 
properly  for  the  spectators  and  “  barrackers  ”  may  as  well 
retire  from  the  scene,  for  it  would  never  succeed. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  Saturday,  April  27. 
There  were  between  300  and  400  persons  present,  including  Sir 
William  Robinson  (acting  Governor),  several  members  of 
Parliament,  most  of  the  leading  citizens  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  directors  of  the  company,  the  manager  (Mr.  Jas. 
Thomson),  the  sub-manager  (Mr.  John  Leach),  the  president 
of  the  Melbourne  Typographical  Society  (Mr.  Geo.  Jordan), 
the  secretary  of  the  Trades’  Hall  Council  (Mr.  D.  Bennett),  and 
representatives  from  numerous  leading  institutions.  His 
Excellency  was  shown  over  the  whole  of  the  premises,  and 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  all  he  saw,  after  which  the  vice¬ 
regal  party  returned  to  the  machine-room,  where  everything 
was  in  readiness  to  set  the  press  in  motion.  At  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  the  signal  was  given,  and  Mrs.  James  Thomson,  wife 
of  the  general  manager,  moved  the  lever,  the  first  sheet  of 
paper  flew  off  the  cylinder,  and  the  company  broke  into  loud 
cheers.  As  the  cut  and  folded  sheets  poured  out  of  the 
machine  with  great  rapidity,  they  were  distributed  amongst  the 
guests,  who  were  eager  to  possess  them  as  mementoes.  The 
Foster  machine  is  a  great  improvement  on  others  in  use  in  the 
colonies,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery  is  not  so  complicated,  and 
the  paper  is  folded  completely,  being  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  As  each  dozen  of  folded  papers  is  completed  they 
are  shifted  on  one  side  by  an  automatic  slide,  thus  rendering 
the  operation  of  counting  for  the  runners  and  agents  unnecessary. 
The  machine  worked  with  great  smoothness,  and,  as  it  had 
only  occupied  six  working  days  to  erect,  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  head  machinist  (Mr.  H.  Evans)  and  his  assistants.  The 
party  afterwards  partook  of  refreshments,  and  several  toasts 
were  drunk.  The  proceedings  then  terminated,  but  the  office 
was  thronged  by  shareholders  and  their  friends  during  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon.  They  may  well  feel  proud  of  their 
“  baby.”  As  a  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  manager  (Mr.  James 
Thomson),  and  the  great  faith  reposed  in  that  gentleman,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  whole  of 
the  capital  required  (j£6o,ooo)  in  a  few  days,  without  any 
prospectus  being  issued.  We  have  not  space  for  an  extended 
description  of  the  premises,  &c.,  but  a  few  items  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  In  the  machine-room  are  two  powerful 
gas-engines.  The  larger  one,  an  Otto,  is  a  16-horse  power 
nominal,  but  can  be  worked  up  to  40-horse  power.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  most  powerful  gas-engine  in  the  colonies.  The  second 
is  a  Stockport  of  12 -horse  power,  reserved  in  case  of  emergency. 
To  supply  the  gas  required  for  these  enormo^us  engines,  a 
200-light  meter  has  been  erected.  Foster’s  stereo  web  printing- 
and  folding-machine  is  from  that  well-known  firm  at  Preston, 
Lancashire,  and  is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  appliance  of  the 
kind  yet  produced.  The  total  length  of  the  machine  is  about 


23  ft.,  and  its  width  about  8  ft.  The  machine  prints,  folds,  and 
counts  in  dozens  10,000  copies  of  the  Eveni/ig  Standard 
pages)  per  hour  ;  four  pages,  20,000  per  hour  ;  and  two  pages, 
40,000  per  hour.  Another  of  these  machines  is  now  being 
erected,  and  will  probably  be  at  work  before  this  is  printed. 
The  largest  portion  of  the  type  was  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Thitchener  &  Davies,  Clarence-street,  Sydney,  the  only  type- 
foundry  in  Australia.  Mr.  William  Kinnear,  for  many  years 
chief  stereotyper  of  the  Age,  has  charge  of  the  stereo  depart¬ 
ment.  The  company’s  staff  are  all  members  of  the  society, 
selected  for  their  special  capabilities,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Evans  (late 
of  the  Argus)  has  been  elected  father  of  the  chapel. 


Study  of  Colours. 

No  person  can  attain  to  e.xcellence  in  the  printing  of  show 
work  or  illuminated  catalogues  who  does  not  devote 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  colour  (says  the  American  Book¬ 
maker).  Children,  perhaps,  perceive  all  of  the  more  important 
tints,  but  the  ability  to  classify  and  to  retain  these  lines  in  the 
mind  comes  to  very  few  people  in  early  youth.  We  say  that 
in  the  spectrum  there  are  seven  colours,  and  common  usage 
adds  to  them  two  more,  black  and  white  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
method  of  grouping.  All  of  the  colours  are  not  represented  in 
the  rainbow.  When  one  tint  fades  into  another  the  eye,  if 
practiced,  may  be  able  to  tell  the  gradations  then  apparent,  but 
a  prismatic  colour  may  be  modified  by  something  away  from 
itself,  and  not  in  juxtaposition.  The  mixtures  are  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  substances  which  are  used  to  produce  effects 
must  also  be  studied.  Names  are  of  less  importance,  but  are 
valuable  for  more  speedily  retaining  ideas.  The  ancients 
seemed  to  confuse  crimson  and  purple,  and  there  was  recently 
a  heated  dispute  in  the  public  prints  between  two  firms  of 
excellent  printers  on  the  nomenclature  which  they  should  attach 
to  certain  tints.  There  was  probably  no  difference  in  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  real  thing  upon  the  two,  but  there  was  in  defining 
and  classifying. 

Perhaps  as  useful  practice  as  a  printer,  who  desires  to  attain 
e.xcellence  in  colour  work,  can  have  is  to  learn  how  to  paint 
landscapes,  flowers,  and  so  on.  He  learns  in  this  way  with  his 
pigments  to  imitate  nature,  and  he  enlarges  his  vision  beyond 
the  few  colours  compounded  for  him  by  the  ink-men.  Winsor 
&  Newton’s  or  Devoe’s  colours,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  will 
teach  him  many  differences.  Then,  after  he  has  experimented 
considerably  in  this  way,  he  will  be  fitted  to  take  up  the  mixing 
of  inks  in  better  style.  Excepting  a  brilliant  red  and  the  com¬ 
mon  black,  almost  all  colours  are  mixed  by  first-rate  pressmen. 
It  gives  an  individuality  and  character  to  their  work  which 
nothing  else  will.  Among  other  things  the  printer  should  try 
a  varnish  for  lessening  the  quantity  of  pigment  on  a  given  sur¬ 
face.  A  little  green  extended  by  varnish  so  as  to  cover  a  large 
surface  makes  a  good  background  or  tint  back,  and  this  again 
can  be  printed  on  by  the  original  green.  The  weakness  of  one 
and  the  depth  of  the  other  make  a  good  contrast.  A  black 
with  a  drop  of  red  in  it,  a  black  with  a  quarter  blue,  a  white 
with  a  trifle  of  blue  or  yellow,  a  yellow  with  a  little  black,  a 
white  with  a  little  blue  and  black,  a  blue  with  some  red,  all 
form  an  agreeable  change  from  the  stereotyped  colours  we  have 
had.  If  with  these  we  take  all  that  can  be  found  by  putting 
three  colours  together,  as  six  parts  yellow,  two  parts  red,  and 
one  part  black,  the  artist  printer  will  see  that  he  has  a  list  of 
combinations  which  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by  his  neighbours. 

Excellent  practice  in  memorising  colours  will  be  found  in 
looking  at  some  object  intently,  and,  after  having  fixed  its 
colours  in  your  mind,  painting  the  same  colours,  not  having  the 
object  before  you.  When  done  compare  the  two.  It  will  be 
found  generally  that  there  is  a  wide  difference.  To  render  this 
useful  for  printing  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  difference  between 
contrasting  and  harmonising.  Any  one  knows,  for  instance, 
that  a  green  waistcoat  and  a  red  coat  do  not  harmonise, 
although  they  contrast  violently.  Some  printing  is  done  only 
to  strike  the  eye,  and  in  these  cases  contrasts  are  necessary, 
but  in  fine  work  they  are  not.  The  eye  must  be  pleased. 
These  things  must  be  studied  and  remembered,  and  when  once 
done,  if  the  printer  is  at  all  doubtful  about  his  colour  sense, 
they  should  be  written  down  in  a  memorandum-book.  Thus 
only  can  they  be  retained. 
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Printing  in  Mexico. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  signing  himself  “Melrose,” 
writing  to  the  Craftsman  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  under 
date  of  May  20,  says  ; — For  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-craftsmen 
who  contemplate  a  trip  through  Mexico  I  will  advance  a  few 
“  pointers,”  which  I  trust  may  be  accepted  as  the  unvarnished 
criticism  of  an  unprejudiced  writer.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
advise  American  printers  to  defer  their  visit  to  Mexico  for  a  few 
years,  until  the  country  has  a  few  more  railroads  and  becomes 
more  Americanised .  This  city  is  situated  850  miles  south-west 
from  Laredo,  on  the  Texas  border,  via  Mexican  National,  and 
via  Mexican  Central  it  is  1,200  miles  south  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 
(the  two  main  lines  to  the  United  States),  and  on  these  .roads 
there  is  no  printing  done  of  any  description  in  English.  It  is 
all  Spanish,  and  very  little  of  that.  On  the  Mexican  National 
are  the  cities  of  Monterey,  Saltille,  San  Luis  Potisi,  and  Toluca, 
but  they  offer  no  encouragement  in  the  way  of  employment  to 
the  American  tourist  print.  In  fact  there  is  no  English  news¬ 
paper  in  the  republic  except  the  Two  Republics,  which  is  the 
American  organ  in  this  city.  It  is  a  morning  daily  running 
six  cases,  and  all  the  comps  except  one  poor  lone  Dutchman 
are  Mexicans.  Their  weekly  strings  average  8  dols.  ;  the 
“swift”  pulls  out  10  dols.  The  type  is  bourgeois,  and  the 
“scale”  35  cents.  There  are  no  “rings,”  and  the  comp  who 
pastes  “  white  ”  for  time  is  fired  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
It  is  customary  to  have  an  intermission  of  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes  between  “  takes,”  while  the  editors  are  scratching  for 
ideas.  There  are  only  two  fat  sits  on  the  sheet,  and  the 
proprietors  have  ’em.  The  foreman,  Mr.  Fred  Navarro,  is  an 
old-time  Pacific  coast  printer,  and  a  very  clever  chap,  who 
always  extends  a  cordial  greeting  to  I.T.U.  men  when  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  wander  into  this  beautiful  but  unprofit¬ 
able  city  to  American  compositors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there  is  no  union  here, 
and  Mexican  printers  are  exceedingly  poor  material  from  which 
to  organise  one.  There  are  no  Labour  Unions  of  any  kind  in 
this  republic  of  11,000,000  souls.  The  Mexicans  are  not  built 
that  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  Mexican  news  and  job  offices  in 
this  city.  Some  are  well  provided  with  good  presses  and  type, 
all  of  which  are  imported  except  a  few  founts  of  plain  body-type 
of  inferior  quality.  There  are  a  great  many  English  presses  in 
use  here.  Most  of  the  cylinders  in  use  are  the  Hoe.  The 
government  office  has  three  Hoes,  two  Cottrell  and  Babcocks, 
and  several  Universals,  and  a  good  line  of  type  ;  but  that 
office,  like  the  majority  of  the  Mexican  offices,  has  all  the 
facilities  except  competent  workmen.  They  have  not  the 
artistic  eye  or  original  designs  for  job-work  that  the  American 
printer  possesses. 

The  job  office  of  David  C.  Smith,  an  English  concern,  is 
fairly  equipped.  The  principal  work  turned  out  is  railroad 
forms  and  a  few  Spanish  publications.  Smith,  like  the  balance, 
finds  the  Mexican  prints  the  cheapest,  and  not  subject  to  spas¬ 
modic  fits  of  kicking  like  their  American  brothers.  The  wages 
in  this  shop  range  from  2  dols.  to  8  dols.  per  week.  The  boss 
pressman,  who  has  been  a  faithful  employe  of  the  concern  for 
ten  years,  now  draws  the  munificent  salary  of  8  dols.  per  week. 
The  foreman  of  the  bindery  also  draws  8  dols.  per  week. 

Another  office  worthy  of  meritorious  mention  is  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Mission  publishing  house  combined  with  the 
Gante  Press,  which  is  under  the  eagle  eye  and  management  of 
Mr.  Karl  H.  Baker,  a  clever  New  Yorker,  and  a  man  with  true 
union  principle,  who  extends  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
wandering  members  of  the  craft,  and  causes  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  found  at  least  one  white  man  in  this  semi-bar¬ 
barous  country.  Having  a  live,  progressive  American  at  the 
head  of  this  establishment,  it  is  destined  to  be  a  publishing 
house  of  vast  importance.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Butler  has  charge 
of  the  mission  department,  and  is  doing  good  work,  with  the 
aid  of  the  press.  Most  of  the  work  turned  out  by  this  house 
is  religious  Spanish  literature  and  Mexican  National  Railroad 
work  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  there  is  a  rumour  that  the 
mission  will  start  an  English  daily  in  the  near  future.  The 
three  offices  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  importance  in  this 
city. 

The  cost  of  printing  paper  and  cardboard  is  very  high  here, 


owing  to  the  high  import  duties,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
abolished  at  the  next  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress. 

It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  language  if  he  intends  to  engage  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  here  with  a  view  to  success.  The  cost  of  living  is  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  we 
talk  of  Chinese  labour  as  the  lowest  standard  for  wages,  but 
that  is  before  we  see  or  know  Mexico.  An  able-bodied  Mexican 
labourer  gets  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  feeds  and 
clothes  himself,  supports  his  priest,  and  exists  on  this  pittance. 
Poor  devil !  he  cannot  better  his  condition  until  the  wealthy 
seuors  build  more  schools. 

In  few  parts  of  the  world  is  the  beauty  of  nature  seen  in  a 
state  of  greater  development  than  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico. 
Snowcapped  mountain  peaks  rise  in  majestic  splendour  from 
the  plains,  brilliant  blue  lakes,  beautiful  springs  and  cascades, 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  bright,  green,  and  pretty,  is  the  picture 
that  the  mirror  of  nature  holds  up  to  our  view  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  It  never  rains,  except  through  the  summer,  and  then 
the  city  is  generally  flooded.  The  climate  is  delightful,  but 
like  California  climate,  won’t  feed  and  clothe  American  prints. 
This  is  a  country  of  undeveloped  resources  and  magnificent 
distances,  and  tourists  of  the  stick  and  rule  will  do  well  to 
remain  out  of  Mexico,  unless  they  have  money  to  move  with. 
To  be  broke  in  Mexico  will  be  a  hard  experience,  and  especially 
so  to  those  who  can’t  talk  “greaser.” 

- - »-• - 

Typo-PJwtography. 


IN  a  letter  contributed  to  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Lithographer  and  Printer,  Mr.  C.  A.  Mueller,  who  is  about 
to  publish  a  work  on  Typo-Photography,  says  : — In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographs  in  lines  or  stipple  we  meet  with 
difficulties  which  are  overcome  only  by  the  thoughtful  workman. 
Until  lately,  the  aim  in  all  photo-mechanical  processes  was  to 
reproduce  the  grain  of  a  picture  as  fine  as  possible,  and, 
although  the  engraver  himself  does  in  no  way  strictly  adhere  to 
this  principle,  it  was  nevertheless  used  in  all  photo-printing 
processes  in  the  belief  that  thereby  it  was  able  to  produce  finer 
half-tints.  But  this  idea  is  false. 

The  photographer,  not  knowing  the  principle  of  gravure, 
and  whose  aim  is  simply  to  produce  pictures  in  fatty  ink  that 
look  similar  to  photography,  is  in  his  antipathy  against  grain 
in  the  picture  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  artist  who  knows  that 
without  gravure,  or  in  black  and  white  dissolved  half-tints  in 
lines  or  stipple,  the  production  of  impressions  on  the  printing- 
press  is  impossible,  will  surely  concede  the  correctness  of  my 
assertion. 

We  must  observe  the  finer  the  grain  or  lines  are  the  sooner 
the  running  in  of  the  same  takes  place  in  the  blacks,  so  that 
in  the  darker  parts  the  finer  the  grain  the  sooner  the  modelling 
of  the  same  is  lost,  while  they  would  be  correctly  visible  only 
in  the  lighter  or  middle  tints. 

Fine  grain  in  the  Meisenbach,  Ives,  or  Moss  processes 
produces  clearer  lights,  because  the  I'eal  lights  in  those  processes 
have  the  grain  in  its  smallest  form,  and  appear  gray  and  not 
white,  but  strive  to  produce  clearer  whites  by  very  fine  grains 
being  hardly  visible.  Although  in  all  the  processes  the  middle 
half-tints  run  into  open  gray  gradations,  it  is  also  worse  for 
their  processes  if  by  too  fine  a  grain  often  one-fourth  of  the 
darker  half-tints  are  entirely  lost. 

As  we  know,  the  art  of  gravure  does  not  consist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  very  fine  grain  in  a  picture,  but  in  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  same  in  line  or  stipple,  and  consequently  the 
question  arises,  which  is  the  proper  size  of  grain  for  the 
production  of  negatives  or  positives,  dissolved  in  lines  or 
stipple  ? 

In  typo- photography  the  lights  appear  in  print  as  whites  and 
the  shadows  as  blacks,  and  the  half-tints  are  produced  correctly 
in  value  to  the  half-tints  in  the  original  by  lines  or  stipple  formed 
by  blacks  and  whites  ;  therefore,  the  size  of  grain  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  rendering  of  half-tints. 

In  order  not  to  lose  the  darker  half-tints  in  a  picture,  the 
grain  must  be  large  enough  to  avoid  the  smearing  of  the  while 
spaces  in  the  darker  half-tints. 

Therefore,  I  use  three  different  sizes  of  grain,  as  follow  : 
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film  plates  with  coarse  grain,  75-80  lines  to  the  inch  ;  middle 
size,  with  100  lines  ;  and  fine  grain,  with  120-130  lines  to  the 
inch. 

The  middle-size  grain  will  be  the  one  most  used,  because  of  its 
being  able  to  render  the  original  clear  enough,  providing  the 
same  has  no  very  fine  details.  We  gain  with  this  grain 
half-tints  in  the  dark  gradations  that  would  run  into  one 
another  by  the  use  of  the  finer  grain.  I  would  apply  the 
coarse  grain  always  in  such  cases  where  the  half-tints  in  the 
original  are  darker  and  stronger  with  less  finer  details.  In  a 
case  where  the  rendering  of  half-tints  in  the  darker  gradations 
is  of  importance,  coarse  grain  should  be  use.  In  pictures 
where  all  the  half-tints  are  composed  of  much  lighter  grada¬ 
tions  and  finer  details,  the  fine  grain  will  come  in  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Also,  the  kind  of  printing-press  used  conditions  a  more  or 
less  fine  grain  as  required.  Copper-printing  presses,  litho¬ 
graphic,  and  hand  presses,  allow  of  reproduction  of  impressions 
in  finest  grain  ;  steam-power,  as  used  in  book-printing,  does 
not  permit  the  application  of  a  very  fine  grain,  because  the 
power  of  pressure  there  is  much  stronger  and  also  deeper. 
Therefore,  the  middle,  or,  if  nature  of  the  original  allows,  the 
use  of  coarser  grain  would  be  advisable. 

In  gravure  the  application  of  grain  of  different  sizes  is  made 
use  of,  because,  to  make  certain  parts  of  the  picture  more 
prominent,  or  in  a  landscape  to  bring  up  the  perspective  more 
strongly,  the  desired  result  can  be  done  by  typo-photography. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  studies  on  steel  or 
copper  engraving,  or  even  on  good  woodcuts,  to  form  a  proper 
conception,  and  the  operator  will  find  its  study  very  interesting. 
All  manners  and  means  of  way  as  applied  in  gravure  can  be 
correctly  rendered  in  a  very  simple  optical  way  by  typo-photo¬ 
graphy.  _  . 

The  operator  must  not  get  confounded  and  hold  in  his  mind 
the  wrong  principle  that  without  gravure  press-printing  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  that  the  size  of  grain  would  not,  more  or  less,  influ¬ 
ence  the  impression  of  the  picture. 

The  results  of  gravure  are  not  inspected  in  close  proximity 
to  the  eye,  or  even  with  the  magnifying-glass  like  photographs, 
but  have  to  be  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  same  that  the 
cutting  up  of  these  gradations  by  the  grain  cannot  be  perceived 
any  more.  And  then  only  these  half-tints  appear  to  mix  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  get  correct  impression  of  its  result  as  soon  as 
this  optical  deception  takes  place  in  our  eyes. 

Use  of  Ornaments. 


Art  printing,  as  the  production  of  elaborate  typographical 
designs  has  been  generally  named  of  late  years,  has 
become  a  craze,  or  something  very  akin  to  it,  as  widespread 
as  the  printing-office  itself,  very  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
existence  of  numerous  national  and  international  specimen 
exchanges,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  has  become  fully  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  type.  From  innumerable  offices  jobs  are 
daily  turned  out  that  are  gems  of  the  printer’s  art,  and  fairly 
rival  the  work  of  the  engraver,  the  lithographer,  and  the  wielder 
of  palette  and  brush.  Wonderfully  taking  designs,  at  times 
free,  easy,  and  unassuming,  at  others  bold  and  striking  ;  superb 
colouring,  from  the  softest  of  tints  to  the  most  decided  of 
shades  ;  exquisitely  dainty  effects  in  arrangement  of  type  and 
ornaments  are  given  their  final  charm  by  scrupulous  care  in 
mechanical  make-up,  the  finest  of  paper,  and  magnificent  press- 
work.  Yet  the  demand  for  marvels  in  the  printer’s  art  bids 
fair  never  to  become  satisfied. 

To  meet  this  demand  for  artistic  display,  type-founders  have 
exercised  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  accessories  to 
job  faces.  Combination  borders,  fancy  brass  rules,  ornaments 
of  every  conceivable  design,  embellishments  of  all  degrees  of 
excellence  are  now  turned  from  the  casting-machine  and  the 
lathe  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  type.  Nor  has  the  type¬ 
founder’s  work  been  on  faces  alone.  Bodies  have  been  so 
modelled  that  these  accessories  are  now  as  easily  set  as  the 
plainest  of  type  They  find  their  way  into  printing-offices 
everywhere,  and  leave  impressions  of  their  faces  on  half  the  jobs 
done  there.  As  has  been  stated,  these  jobs  are  sometimes 
artistic,  but  many  times  they  are  an  eye-sore.  In  this  latter 


case  the  trouble  is,  generally,  that  the  compositor  does  not 
understand  ornamentation. 

This  leads  us  to  speak,  briefly,  of  the  use  of  type  accessories. 
Study  harmony  of  type  and  ornaments.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
artistic  to  set  off  a  light-faced  letter  with  heavy  rules  or  borders. 
Never  over-ornament.  Remember  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  printing  is  to  say  something.  Too  much  ornamentation 
hides  the  reading  matter,  which  should  always  be  prominent 
and  conspicuous.  Don’t  use  ornaments  simply  to  fill  up  the 
forms.  White  spaces  are  preferable  to  ill  -  conceived  and 
crowded  designs.  If  a  border  is  used,  observe  some  relation 
between  its  position  and  the  matter  it  surrounds.  In  closely 
set  jobs  the  border  should  be  nearer  than  in  those  in  which  the 
reading  matter  is  generously  leaded.  Above  all  other  things, 
if  brass  rule  is  used  see  that  the  corners  join.  Many  note¬ 
worthy  specimens  are  spoiled  by  the  imperfect  union  of  rules. 
A  corner  quadrat,  like  unto  a  sans-serif  L,  placed  at  each  right 
angle  will  remedy  this  defect.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  rules 
by  which  artistic  composition  may  be  aided.  Every  printer  can 
oljserve  them.  No  rules  can  be  given  for  making  an  artistic 
design.  The  artist  in  type  requires  as  much  natural  ability 
and  as  careful  schooling  as  his  brother  who  produces  wonderful 
masterpieces  on  canvas. 

Rare  Mamiscript  Treasures. 

Karl  J.  TRUBNER,  of  Strasburg,  Germany,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  sell  through  Sotheby,  the  great 
London  auctioneer,  at  his  establishment,  in  London,  a  remark¬ 
able  and  valuable  collection  of  rare  manuscripts.  It  is  also 
announced  that  they  can  be  purchased  at  private  sale  in  the 
meantime  for  £1^,000^  or  the  great  treasure,  the  manuscript  of 
the  “Four  Evangelists  of  the  Seventh  Century,”  for  12,000. 
Considering  the  enormous  price,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn 
what  it  represents. 

Six  years  ago  the  Prussian  government  purchased  the  famous 
Hamilton  collection  of  manuscripts  on  vellum,  early  illustrated, 
works,  and  other  magnificent  art  productions.  From  these 
were  selected  some  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  for 
the  German  Royal  Library,  and  there  were  disposed  of  to  the 
British  government  valuable  manuscripts  relating  to  Scotch 
history.  Mr.  Triibner,  one  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  in 
rare  manuscripts  and  early-printed  books,  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  sale  of  the  balance. 

The  catalogue  includes  ninety-one  manuscripts,  elaborately 
described  in  an  illustrated  volume  of  seventy-one  pages,  with 
photographic  reproductions  and  woodcuts,  supplying  some 
notion  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  these 
precious  manuscripts.  The  one  that  is  rated  at  12,000  is  on 
purple  vellum  in  letters  of  gold,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
leaves,  fourteen  and  a  half  by  ten  and  three-eighths  inches, 
bound  in  red  morocco,  with  broad  borders  of  gold.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  volume  presented  to  Henry  VI 1 1.  by  Pope 
Leo  X.,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring  on  the  king  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  inscription,  arms,  and  ornaments 
are  attributed  to  Holbein.  It  has  been  studied  and  described 
by  learned  men,  who  fix  the  date  of  the  manuscript  between 
690  and  715.  It  is  an  incomparable  English  national  treasure, 
such  as  should  be  bought  for  the  British  Museum,  there  to 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  English  penmanship  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  hold  its  position  as  a  monument  of  English 
history,  associated  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  it 
written,  and  his  successor,  Wolsey,  who  possibly  suggested  it 
as  a  gift  from  the  Pope  to  his  master,  Henry  VIII.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  the  wonderful  examples  of  the  high  art  enshrined 
in  these  early  manuscripts. 

There  are  others  of  English  work  emblazoned  with  special 
and  royal  elegance,  of  Byzantine  and  Karlovingian  art,  master¬ 
pieces  of  Flemish,  Burgundian,  and  French  miniature  painters, 
in  bindings  by  masters  of  that  craft.  A  marked  feature  of  this 
collection  is  the  historical  interest  attached  to  it,  as  volumes 
belonging  to  it  were  written  for  King  Charles  VI.,  King  Charles 
VIL,  Louis  XIL,  Francis  1.  of  France;  Rend,  of  Loraine  ; 
Francis  L,  Bretagne  ;  the  Duchess  D’Orleans,  the  German 
Emperors  Maximilian  1.  and  Charles  V.,  and  that  claimed  as 
Pope  Leo.  X.’s  gift  to  Henry  VI 1 1.  Some  of  these  have  been 
lovingly  described  by  students  and  bibliographers. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 


Authors  of  this  century  are  not  so  painstaking  as  were 
those  of  the  craft  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  an  eminent  author 
to  set  up  a  printing-press  in  his  house  and  strike  off  a  few 
copies  of  a  work  for  private  circulation  among  critical  friends. 
After  having  profited  by  their  criticisms,  he  then  proceeded  to 
print  the  book  for  the  general  public.  Bossuet  did  this  with 
one  of  his  books,  which  first  edition  was  thereafter  known  as 
“  The  Friends.” 

^  4-  * 

Many  of  the  early  printing-offices  borrowed  a  custom  from 
the  makers  of  manuscript  books  ;  that  is,  they  had  a  “  reader,” 
who  was  chosen  not  only  on  account  of  his  learning,  but  also 
because  he  had  a  loud,  clear  voice.  This  reader  read  off  the 
“copy”  line  by  line,  and  the  compositors  were  consequently 
enabled  to  work  much  faster,  as  they  had  no  blind  handwriting 
to  decipher.  It  was  not  unusual  for  such  a  “  reader  ”  to  have 
three  or  four  manuscripts  in  front  of  him,  from  which  he  suc¬ 
cessively  dictated  to  three  or  four  compositors.  This  personage 
was  an  important  one.  His  learning  enabled  him  to  correct 
the  manuscript  as  well  as  the  proof,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not 
have  been  a  rule  in  these  old  offices  to  “  follow  copy  if  it  takes 
you  out  of  the  window.” 

4-  *  4- 

Many  severe  things  have  been  said  about  Russia,  but  who 
can  allege  that  the  domain  of  the  Romanoffs  is  not  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  for  a  young  author,  inasmuch  as  every  printer  is 
compelled  to  send  ten  copies  of  any  book  or  pam.phlet  he  may 
print  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  different  public 
libraries,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  copies  in  the 
edition  ?  The  titles,  together  with  the  price  (if  printed  in  the 
book),  and  the  publisher’s  name  are  officially  noted.  Mark  the 
language  well — “Ten  copies!”  Quite  large  enough  to  justify 
the  publisher  in  announcing  “  a  large  demand  ”  for  the  book. 

4.  4.  4. 

In  the  prospectus  of  a  de  luxe  edition  of  a  volume  of  dra¬ 
matic  memoirs,  the  makers  not  only  promise  that  the  book  will 
be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  but  also  that  all  the 
autograph  letters,  playbills,  &c.,  will  be  reproduced  in  the  exact 
colour  of  the  ink  and  paper  of  the  originals.  This  is  very 
gratifying  evidence  of  progress  in  art-printing.  A  few  years 
ago  the  thing  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  ;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  printing-press  is  rapidly  attaining  such  a  wonderful 
delicacy  and  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  of  tone  and  colour 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  telling  where  it  wilt  stop. 

♦  4* 

A  TYPEFOUNDER  points  out  that  many  complaints  about 
type  are  made  for  reasons  with  which  the  typefounder  has 
nothing  to  do.  Undue  pressure  will  smash  down  the  face,  and  a 
stereotype  form  need  only  once  be  over-heated  to  elongate  all 
of  the  letters,  and  if  distributed  there  will  be  a  perpetual  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  characters  and  those  which  were  not  over¬ 
heated  as  to  height  to  paper.  Type  cannot  be  too  carefully 
looked  after.  So  great  are  modern  improvements  now  that  a 
difference  entirely  unappreciable  to  the  eye  prevents  good 
working  on  the  press. 

4f  4f  4’ 

Printers  are  divided  into  two  classes.  One  push  and 
elbow  their  way  ahead  through  rain  and  sunshine,  and  all 
manners  of  business  adversity,  finally  commanding  a  lucrative 
trade  and  the  respect  of  their  competitors.  The  other  class  hold 
back,  study  with  great  care  the  various  signs  of  the  times, 
making  weak  attempts  to  thrive  when  everything  looks 
favourable,  and  becoming  dormant  and  faint-hearted  the 
moment  the  financial  horizon  has  an  ominous  appearance. 
The  former  class  always  manage  to  find  business  in  some  way, 
while  the  latter  seem  satisfied  to  plod  along  in  an  aimless 
manner,  executing  indifferently  the  work  left  as  their  portion. 
Business  of  the  paying  sort  comes  only  by  personal  endeavour 
and  hard  work,  and  those  who  go  steadily  forward,  with  ordinary 
prudence,  are  sure  to  lead  in  the  end.  Confidence  in  one’s 


ability,  and  the  will  to  do  business,  is  as  necessary  to  success 
as  a  prosperous  condition  of  things  generally.  He  who  waits 
for  “  something  to  turn  up,”  “sits  and  waits  and  waits  in  vain.” 
Go  yourself  and  do  the  “  turning.” 

•i*  "F  4* 

The  general  use  of  the  word  “typography”  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  was  I'arely  used  at  that  period.  Bernard,  of 
Verona,  makes  use  of  this  term  in  the  preface  of  his  edition 
of  Catullus  (Venice,  1493),  and  it  occurs  in  a  letter  from 
Erasmus  (1498).  In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  word  was  no  longer  uncommon,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  its  usage  became  universal. 

- S-41  «  C>-* - - 

Inferior  Process  Plates. 


To  the  long  list  of  persons  and  things  that  spoil  our  books 
comes  now  still  another — the  poorly-made  process  plate. 
On  account  of  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  comparative  cheapness 
with  which  a  relief  plate  may  be  made  from  a  pen-and-ink  or 
wash  drawing,  there  is  great  temptation  to  resort  to  this  man¬ 
ner  of  illustrating  a  book. 

A  writer  remarks  that  wood-engraving  stands  in  no  danger 
of  being  superseded  by  the  so-called  “process  ”  cut,  so  long  as 
such  exquisite  work  is  done  by  the  graver  as  is  constantly  found 
in  the  American  and  several  of  the  English  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines.  But  unless  public  taste  can  be  held  at  its  present  stick¬ 
ing  point,  to  speak  tritely,  there  is  indeed  great  danger  that 
both  American  and  English  wood-engraving  will  perish  through 
positive  strangulation  from  the  mere  weight  of  the  mass  of 
inferior  process  cuts  accepted  by  the  reading  public.  The 
word  “  accepted  ”  is  here  meant  to  present  itself  to  the  mind’s 
eye  with  a  heavy  rule  under  it  ;  for  the  very  moment  the  read¬ 
ing  public  manifest  its  willingness  to  “  accept  ”  poor  work, 
that  moment  will  strike  the  death-knell  of  the  exquisite  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  wood-engravers  above  referred  to.  For  who  will 
continue  to  illustrate  books  and  magazines  with  fine  woodcuts 
when  the  purchasers  of  this  printed  matter  raise  no  voice 
against  the  shadowy,  hazy,  blurred,  and  indistinct  half-tone 
plates  of  wash  drawings  ?  Very  few.  There  must  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  demand  for  excellence  or  it  never  comes,  or  else  comes  so 
rarely  and  fitfully  that  it  counts  for  little  or  nothing. 

To  the  printer  this  is  a  question  of  great  moment,  for  let  his 
part  of  the  work  be  never  so  well  done,  it  will  be  completely 
and  thoroughly  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  inferior  process 
plates,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  poorer  these  process  cuts  are  the 
more  we  find  thrust  into  a  book. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  lurking  in  the  mind  of  author  or 
publisher,  or  possibly  both,  that  a  lack  of  quality  may  be,  in 
this  instance,  atoned  for  by  generous  quantity,  and  hence  the 
reader  finds  a  great  deal  of  his  time  taken  up  in  wondering 
whether  the  “blurry”  condition  of  the  illustrations  is  due  to 
his  failing  eyesight  or  to  the  inferior  process  plate.  So  long  as 
the  camera  was  only  called  upon  to  reproduce  pen-and-ink 
drawings — real  line  work — the  results  were  better  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  good  artists  in  pen  and  ink  are  rare,  and 
they  are  rare  from  the  fact  that  the  medium  is  a  difficult 
one  to  make  use  of.  It  requires  not  only  great  skill  but  great 
patience,  and  as  your  illustrator  is  pretty  sure  to  be  afflicted 
with  that  ailment  of  the  craft  which,  called  by  a  mild  term, 
might  be  designated  as  “indolence  of  genius,”  why  he  scorns 
the  slow  and  tedious  pen  point,  and  is  only  happy  when  his 
brush  is  flitting  over  the  canvas,  depositing  square  inches  of 
illustrations  at  the  rate  of  ten  each  and  every  half-hour. 

These  are  the  drawings  which  the  bookmaker  sends  to  his 
manufacturer  of  half-tone  relief  plates.  Now,  at  best,  their 
extreme  shallowness  calls  for  a  highly-glazed  paper.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  hoped  for  when  such  cuts  are  printed  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  calendered  paper  ? 

Inferiority,  no  matter  how  good  the  original  wash-drawing 
and  how  good  the  half-toned  plate  made  from  it.  In  other 
words,  the  book  is  ruined  by  its  illustrations.  Admitting  that 
they  were  halfway  satisfactory  at  first  glance,  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  their  badness  will  most  surely  grow  upon  the  cultivated 
eye  until  the  book  becomes  an  actual  nightmare — an  object  of 
such  irritating  power  that  the  owner  will  cast  it  from  him  con- 
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temptuously,  and  end  by  tossing  it  into  the  scrap-basket,  or 
giving  it  away  to  his  chambermaid  or  washwoman  to  get  it  out 
of  his  sight. 

But  these  remarks,  be  it  noted,  are  directed  against  inferior 
process  plates.  Even  the  wood-engraver  himself  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  artistic  reproductions  of  wash-drawings,  when  well 
printed  on  suitable  paper,  for  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  engraver  is  too  slow  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  bustling 
age,  which  makes  it  a  point  to  be  always  pressed  for  time  when 
not  pressed  for  anything  else.  The  process  plate,  therefore, 
has  become  a  necessity  ;  but  that  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to 
excuse  poor  results. 


The  Newspapers  of  the  IVorld. 

Among  the  numerous  statistical  accounts  to  be  found  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  a  noteworthy  one  in  the  Palais  des  Arts 
Liberaux  is  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of  journals  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  According  to  this,  the  Germans  have  the 
honour  of  editing  the  greatest  number  of  periodicals  in  Europe 
■ — 5,500,  whereof  800  are  daily.  They  have  an  abundance  of 
organs  of  religious  dogmas,  cults,  and  scientific  theories.  The 
oldest  paper  is  the  Post-Zeiiiaig,  of  Frankfort,  founded  in  1616  ; 
the  most  widely  circulated,  the  Be7-liner  Tageblatt^  printing 
55,000  copies.  England  comes  next,  having  3,000  publications, 
of  which  809  are  daily.  France  follows  very  closely  :  its 
number  is  2,819,  a  quarter  only  whereof  is  daily,  or  bi-  or  tri¬ 
weekly.  Italy  takes  fourth  rank,  possessing  1,400  publications 
(200  at  Rome,  140  at  Milan,  120  at  Naples,  94  at  Turin,  79  at 
Florence)  ;  170  of  these  are  daily.  The  oldest  is  the  Gazette, 
of  Genoa,  started  in  1797.  Twelve  hundred  appear  in  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  1 50  are  daily.  A  most  extraordinary  production  in  this 
country  is  the  Acto  Coiiiparatio?iis  Littera?-taii  Upiiversarina, 
which  is  printed  in  every  language  known.  850  is  the  number 
for  Spain,  a  third  of  which  are  published  at  undetermined  in¬ 
tervals.  Russia  has  800  journals,  200  of  which  are  issued  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  75  in  Moscow.  An  infinity  of  languages 
is  represented  in  the  Russian  press.  In  Greece  the  publica¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous  ;  every  small  market-town  has  one. 
Athens  has  54  dailies.  450  publications  see  the  light  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Belgium  and  Holland  furnish  an  almost  equal  num¬ 
ber.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Portugal  take  lower  places.  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Turkey  is  —  active  enough.  The  total  of  journals  in 
Europe  is  20,000. 

Asia  is  found  to  possess  3,000  periodicals.  The  majority  of 
these  are  in  Japan  and  British  India.  China  is  little  fertile 
indeed,  possessing  only  the  I\i7ig-Paii,  the  official  organ  at 
Pekin,  which  appears  thrice  every  day  on  different  coloured 
papers  ;  one  journal  at  Shanghai,  and  one  in  Corea.  The 
appearance  of  this  latter,  named  Hii-Rao,  was  the  cause  of 
grave  discussion,  it  being  a  matter  of  a  toss-up  as  to  which 
idiom  it  should  be  written  in.  There  were  objections  to  the 
Chinese,  and  so  eventually  it  was  written  in  Ijoth  that  and 
Corean.  Japan  has  1,500  publications.  The  names  of  four 
are  worth  xe\wetxhex\\\^—Hotchishi77ibou7t,  NitchmitchJiS7/iboit77, 
Tchoyashi77ibo7m,  and  Mai7iitchishi77ibo7(7i.  This  last  is  the 
organ  of  the  Japanese  Radical  party  !  There  are  three  journals 
in  French,  one  in  Cochin  China,  one  in  India,  and  one  at 
Tonkin  —  the  Avc7:i7-,  recently  established.  Here  are  some  of 
the  poetical  titles  given  to  Indian  papers  :  The  Reflector  of 
Light,”  “  The  Luminous  Mountains,”  “  The  Brilliant  Sun,” 
“  The  Rising  of  the  Full  Moon,”  “  The  Light  of  Morality,”  “  The 
Marvellous  Tree,”  “The  Ocean  of  Wisdom,”  “The  Sea  of 
Medical  Sciences.”  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan  have  no 
publications.  Persia  has  six. 

Africa  has  only  200  periodicals,  thirty  of  which  are  published 
in  Egypt,  and  the  rest  in  the  European  colonies. 

America  has  a  great  number  ;  the  States  alone  have  12,500, 
a  thousand  of  which  are  daily.  The  first  American  journal  ap¬ 
peared  in  Boston  in  1704,  under  the  name  of  the  Bosto7i  News. 
By  1800  the  press  had  developed  so  slowly  that  there  were  then 
only  200  periodicals  ;  since  then  it  has  made  enormous  strides. 
1,630  journals  could  be  counted  in  1840,  and  in  i860  about 
4,000.  Since  then  it  will  be  seen  the  number  has  been  more 
than  trebled.  There  are  700  journals  in  Canada,  mostly  in 
French.  An  equally  large  number  is  published  in  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  60.  In  passing  it  may 


be  observed,  that  there  are  120  journals  in  the  States  edited  and 
directed  by  negroes.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Elevator, 
founded  at  San  Francisco  eighteen  years  ago. 

Finally,  Oceana  does  not  contribute  much  to  the  list.  The 
few  periodicals  she  has  are  directed  by  Europeans.  Australia 
possesses  700,  all  English.  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the.  Sand¬ 
wich  Isles,  has  eight — five  in  English  and  three  in  Hawaiian. 

According  to  the  known  population  of  the  globe,  thei'e  exists, 
it  is  computed,  one  journal  for  every  82,600  people. 


Artistic  Title-pages. 


IF  one  take  up  any  lately  published  book,  that  is,  a  medium- 
priced  book,  and  study  the  title-page,  it  will  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  be  printed  well.  The  title  will  stand  out  prominently 
and  is  read  easily  ;  but  upon  examining  the  arrangement  of 
the  title  it  will  appear  that  there  are  sprawling  lines  reaching 
from  one  end  of  the  page  to  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no 
dainty  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  design  or  colour  ; 
no  special  design  to  the  page  itself  as  appropriate  to  the  book, 
but  merely  a  re-arrangement  of  familiar  types,  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  legend.  Substantially  there  appears  to  be  no 
design  or  thought  expended  upon  what  should  be  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  book. 

Compare  the  old  printed  books  from  1450  to  1650  with 
modern  works,  that  is,  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  change 
may  be  suggested,  which,  if  not  an  improvement,  certainly  is  a 
novelty.  Every  book-lover  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  old 
title-pages,  and  very  many  of  our  modern  printers  have  said 
and  thought  that  the  modern  books  are  superior,  not  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  earlier  printers  had  to  cast  their  own  type  and 
make  all  their  materials,  wdrereas  modern  inventiveness  and  in¬ 
genuity  supply  these  in  a  perfected  form.  It  is  indisputable, 
however,  that  the  old  printers  gave  far  more  attention  to  the 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  page,  studying  its  special  re¬ 
quirements,  and  understanding  it  in  all  its  parts  ;  mixing  the 
red  and  black  sparingly,  introduced  black  never  in  too  great 
quantities,  always  in  the  right  place.  In  a  reproduction  of  an 
old  book,  dated  1497,  the  title  is  at  the  middle  of  the  top,  taking 
up  half  the  page,  and  is  composed  of  strong  and  beautifully 
drawn  letters.  Immediately  below  is  an  oblong  with  a  wood- 
cut  of  a  vessel,  with  strong  decorative  lines,  the  mast  reaching 
up  the  middle  of  the  page  and  dividing  the  lettering  at  the  top 
in  two.  Below  the  device  of  the  vessel  and  very  close  to  it  is 
another  line  of  strong  lettering  the  size  of  that  at  the  top. 
Then  follow  seven  lines  of  type  about  one-quarter  the  size  of 
the  upper  part,  making  the  whole  mass  as  nearly  a  square  as 
possible,  with  the  date  and  two  short  lines  as  accents  at  the 
foot.  This  certainly  is  not  like  the  modern  title-page,  and 
whether  it  may  be  understood  from  the  description  or  no,  it 
certainly  is  more  beautiful. 

Another  one  is  quite  simple.  It  consists  of  alternating  lines 
of  black  and  red,  the  top  line  being  the  largest  size  letters  and 
in  red,  and  each  line  growing  smaller  and  shorter  until  it  reaches 
to  the  centre  of  the  page,  where  there  is  a  well-drawn  device  of 
a  woman  standing.  Below  this  the  arrangement  of  the  top  is 
repeated  until  two  very  strong  lines  of  letters  in  red  and  one 
smaller  one  in  black  complete  the  page.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  character  done  now,  because  the  old  printers  knew  better, 
or  studied  more  the  meaning  of  the  distribution  of  colour,  of 
composition,  balancing  black  with  white,  and  the  value  of  white. 
They  made  the  white  space  as  effective  as  a  black  space  by 
blocking  in  at  the  right  place  a  mass  of  colour,  and  leaving  a 
white  space  to  give  effect  to  the  dark.  Then,  above  all  things, 
they  understood  the  use  and  meaning  of  margins.  They  never 
had  letters  which,  when  the  book  was  trimmed,  necessitated  a 
part  of  the  title-page  being  cut  off,  as  occurs  not  infrequently 
in  some  of  our  cheap  modern  books.  They  never  spread  out 
the  title  to  such  an  extent  that  it  covered  the  entire  title-page, 
for  the  more  white  space  that  is  shown,  the  better  is  the  general 
effect,  and  black  letters  are  more  prominent  by  contrast  wdth 
liberal  white  margins.  If  a  page  is  printed  that  has  been  very 
carefully  designed  upon  the  principles  of  these  old  titles,  that 
is,  if  the  spaces  and  masses  of  colour  have  been  tried  in  various 
ways  and  sizes,  it  will  surely  involve  an  improvement  upon  the 
methods  now  in  use,  for  nearly  all  our  modern  title-pages  are 
alike  and  very  badly  arranged. — Louis  J.  Rhead,  in  A7-t  Age 
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Mr.  C.  G.  Darling  presided  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Saturday,  June  22,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Darling  &  Sons  (Limited),  printere  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Morley  (overseer). 

The  will  of  Mr.  James  Wyld,  F.R.G.S.,  D.C.L.,  geographer  and 
map  publisher,  late  of  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  who  died  on  April  17, 
1887,  was  proved  on  May  18,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  ex¬ 
ceeding  ;,f8,500.  The  testator  gives  everything  he  possessed  to  his 
wife  absolutely. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Booksellers’  Provident  Institution 
was  held  at  the  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  Cox  presiding.  The  sum  of  ^105.  14s.  6d.  was 
voted  in  temporary  and  permanent  assistance  to  sixty-three  members 
and  widows  of  members. 

The  staff  of  the  Star  Printing  Works  (South-  JVestern  Star  and  other 
South  London  papers),  Wandsw'orth-road  Station,  held  their  ninth 
outing  on  Saturday,  July  6,  when  the  party  went  by  coach-and-four  to 
Westerham,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  W.  Booking  (manager)  was  chairman,  and 
the  day  w'as  pleasantly  passed. 

The  Workmen’s  and  Apprentices  Industrial  Exhibition  at  the 
People’s  Palace,  Mile  End,  E.,  was  opened  by  Lord  Brassey  on 
Saturday,  June  8.  The  exhibits  were  upwards  of  700  in  number,  and 
appear  to  have  been  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  varied  in 
character  and  scope  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

Mr.  Frank  Murray,  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  announces  a 
series  of  volumes  to  be  published  under  the  general  title  of  the  Moray 
Library.  The  issue  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  numbers  named. 
Each  volume  will  be'printed  on  Van  Gelder’s  Dutch  hand-made  paper, 
with  wide  margins,  in  good  type,  and  done  up  in  limp  Japanese  vellum 
wrappers. 

The  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Swedenborg  Society  was 
held  at  the  society’s  house,  36,  Bloomsbury-street,  London,  W.C.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  18,  the  Rev.  John  Presland,  presided. 
The  report  of  the  committee  states  that  3,294  volumes  of  the  society’s 
publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  including  copies  in  the 
Welsh,  Latin,  French,  and  Russian  languages. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  of  the  Victoria  Works,  Harlesden,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  his  specimen-book  of  types,  and  some  specimens  of  his 
printing.  These  are  all  produced  in  a  very  effective  and  artistic  style, 
and  should  result  in  an  increase  of  trade  to  Mr.  Collins.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  to  notice  the  spread  of  a  better  taste  in  printing  matters, 
both  on  the  part  of  printers  themselves  and  their  customers. 

Messrs.  R.  Clay  &  Sons  (Limited)  have  been  enlarging  their 
printing  works  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  by  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building,  comprising  space  for  engine  and  boiler,  and  also  a  machine- 
room,  in  which  have  been  placed  two  quad-demy  letterpress  machines, 
by  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson.  A  dinner  was  given  recently  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  extension  of  the  premises. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  a  revival  of  the  reading  of  history 
on  the  part  of  our  young  people.  Many  of  them  are  unacquainted 
with  the  historic  facts  connected  with  the  forming  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  development  of  our  present  system  of  government.  A  good 
deal  more  history  reading  and  somewhat  less  novel  reading  is  the  need 
of  the  young  generation,  and  without  it  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
ignorant  citizens. 

It  is  stated  that  negotiations  are  now  proceeding  with  the  object  of 
amending  the  existing  rules  and  scale  of  payments  to  compositors  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  daily  press  in  the  Metropolis.  The  compositors  point 
out  that  the  present  arrangements  are  several  years  old,  during  which 
time  the  circumstances  under  which  work  of  this  character  is  per¬ 
formed  have  changed  considerably,  and  they  therefore  consider  that 
some  alteration  is  necessary,  and  have  called  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  the  printing-office  of  each  morning  and  evening  newspaper  in 
London  to  report  upon  the  matter. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  was  proved  on  May  22, 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  being  ;C307, 142.  i8s.  qd.  The 
testator  gives  ;^i5,cx30to  his  son,  Warren  William  de  la  Rue,  as  a 
mark  of  affection,  he  being  already  very  wealthy ;  ^^25,000  upon 
trust  for  his  son,  Herbert  de  la  Rue,  and  other  legacies.  The  resi¬ 
due  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  he  leaves  as  to  one-fifth  each  to 
his  sons,  Thomas  Andros,  Ernest,  and  Herbert ;  and  one-fifth  upon 
trust  for  his  daughter,  and  the  remaining  one-fifth,  less  the  sum  of 
^^15,000,  upon  trust  for  his  son  Herbert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Unwin,  recently  invited  the  whole  of 
the  adult  male  employis  of  the  Gresham  Press  to  a  high  tea  at  the 
Shalford  Village  Hall,  near  Chilworth,  in  commemoration  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  their  eldest  son,  Mr.  George  Soundy  Unwin,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  stay  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  printing  craft  in  the  office  of  Mr, 
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Theodore  De  Vinne,  the  celebrated  printer.  The  company,  to  the 
number  of  300,  did  full  justice  to  the  excellent  fare  provided.  The 
day  w'as  a  most  enjoyable  one,  the  entertainments  including  a  cricket 
match  and  a  long  programme  of  sports.  To  commemorate  the 
occasion,  Mr.  G.  S.  Unwin  has  been  presented  by  the  employ h  of  the 
Gresham  Press  with  a  congratulatory  address,  accompanied  by  a  hand¬ 
some  inkstand  and  candlesticks. 

On  Friday,  June  21,  Mr.  Richard  Lambert,  who  for  twenty-four 
years  has  held  the  position  of  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  w’as  presented  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  with  an  illu¬ 
minated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and 
regard  of  all  who  have  worked  with  him.  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thomp¬ 
son,  proprietor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  presented  the  testimonial. 
Mr.  Thompson  also  made  a  personal  presentation  to  Mr.  Lambert  of 
a  handsome  silver  drinking-cup,  suitably  inscribed.  Among  others 
who  came  specially  to  express  their  good-w'ill  towards  Mr.  Lambert 
were  Mr.  George  Smith  (the  former  proprietor  of  the  journal),  Mr. 
Stead,  Mr.  Greenw'ood  ;  and  Mr.  John  Morley  would  have  been 
present  but  for  his  parliamentary  duties.  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  (manager), 
Mr.  William  Hill  (news  editor),  Mr.  Parry  (on  behalf  of  the  composi¬ 
tors),  and  Mr.  Lewis  each  and  all  had  their  tribute  of  respect  and  good¬ 
will  to  pay  to  one  with  whom  they  had  worked  for  so  many  years  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony. 

The  occurrence  of  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dorrington, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Press  News,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
a  presentation,  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  trade  press,  of  a  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  address  of  congratulation.  Departing  from  the 
usual  style  of  framed  addresses,  the  one  in  question  takes  the  form  of 
a  massive  folio  volume,  in  full  leather,  bevelled  edges,  with  gold 
tooling,  and  monogram  of  Mr.  Dorrington  on  the  front  cover.  The 
address  proper,  which  is  within  the  book,  is  mounted  behind  heavy 
cut-out  cardboard  leaves,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  illuminator’s 
art.  The  beauty  of  the  elaborate  borders,  with  the  bright  colouring 
of  the  initials  and  ornaments,  and  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  lettering 
assist  ill  making  up  a  most  artistic  whole.  A  sepia  portrait  of  Mr. 
Dorrington  adorns  the  first  page,  while  on  the  last  are  the  signatures 
of  the  editors  of  the  trade  press  and  others  who  unite  with  them  in 
their  good  wishes.  A  special  feature  of  the  address  is  the  neat  lining 
of  the  covers  and  “end  papers”  with  blue  silk.  The  design  and 
execution  of  the  address  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Widdowson, 
Leicester. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  29,  was  412.  The  number  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  475,  showing  a  decrease  o 
sixty-three,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  105.  The  failures 
in  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  were  seven,  as  compared  with  ten 
and  seven  in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted 
failures,  there  were  323  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of 
Sale  Office  during  the  same  five  weeks.  The  number  filed  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  354,  showing  a  decrease  of 
thirty-one,  being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  155.  The  number 
of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  five  weeks 
ending  Saturday,  June  29,  was  910.  The  number  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  1,167,  showing  a  decrease  of  257,  being 
a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  1,204.  The  number  published  in 
Ireland  for  the  same  five  weeks  was  fifty-one.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  sixty-eight,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  seventeen,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  forty-nine. 

Exhibition  of  Printing. — An  exhibition  of  art  printing  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Typographic,  from  Monday, 
14th,  to  Saturday,  19th  October  next,  in  Stationers’  Hall,  London, 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  by  the  Stationers’  Com¬ 
pany.  The  exhibition  is  intended  primarily  to  give  letterpress  printers 
an  idea  of  the  real  possibilities  of  their  branch  of  the  art,  and  to  show 
them  what  is  being  done  towards  its  consummation.  It  will  comprise 
the  finest  collection  of  relief  printing  ever  brought  together  in  Great 
Britain,  and  will  include  a  fine  collection  of  the  productions  of  the 
celebrated  chromo-.xylographic  artist-printers,  Heinrich  Knofler  and 
his  Sons,  of  Vienna ;  the  collection  of  reproductions  of  fifteenth 
century  miniatures,  by  Herr  Ludwig  Lott,  from  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Vienna  ;  fine  specimens  from  the  imperial  printing-offices  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Russia  ;  a  large  selection  from  the  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Robert  Hilton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  British  Printer 
(the  largest  collection  of  modern  art  printing  in  England) ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fine  “process”  engravings  in  colour  and  monochrome;  a 
representative  collection  of  British,  Continental,  and  American  printing 
by  numerous  relief  processes,  and  including  productions  from  the  leading 
printers  in  various  countries.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  Robert 
Hilton,  2,  Gresham  Press-buildings,  E.C. 

The  “Linotype”  Composing-machine.  —  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  examined 
this  wonderful  machine  recently,  in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane,  and  had  all  its  advantages  fully  explained.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  interview  he  addjressed  the  representatives  of  the  Press  as  follows  : 
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“  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  giving  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
preciating  the  inventive  faculty  and  the  executive  energy  of  America  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  a  machine  from  which  I  cannot  but  anticipate  effects 
equally  extensive  and  beneficial  to  mankind.”  This  little  speech  was 
then  repeated  by  the  Press  representative  who  took  it  down,  from  his 
shorthand  notes,  direct  to  the  operator,  without  any  transcription  it 
was  then  printed  by  the  Fowler-Henkle  book  press,  and  several  copies 
struck  off.  The  whole  operation  from  the  delivery  of  the  speech  till 
the  delivery  of  the  copies  occupying  about  five  minutes.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  process  impressed  Mr.  Gladstone  very  powerfully  ; 
or,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  it  “staggered”  him.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  then  invited  to  try  his  own  hand,  and  set  up  his  own  name,  which 
he  did.  In  a  few  seconds  he  set  up  and  cast  the  following  bar  :  “  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.”  Probably  this  is  the  first  time 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  himself  is  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the  time,  has 
ever  “setup”  type.  He  went  away  with  many  expressions  of  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  interview  ;  and  desired  that  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  machine  might  be  furnished  to  his  friends  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Macmillan,  of  Bedford-street,  W.C.,  and  Mr.  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  Alberaarle-street. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office.— This  quarter’s  circulars,  re¬ 
lating  to  Canada,  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies,  have  just 
been  issued  ;  and  a  poster,  giving  a  summary,  is  exhibited  in  every 
post-office.  The  only  change  since  the  April  circular  in  the  grant  of 
passages  is  in  the  case  of  Natal,  which  now  grants  assisted  passages  to 
nominated  emigrants.  Queensland  is  the  principal  colony  which  gives 
assistance  to  emigrants,  but  limits  it  to  the  classes  of  single  female 
servants  and  selected  unmarried  agricultural  labourers.  This  quarter 
is  very  suitable  for  going  to  Australia  or  South  Africa,  but  emigrants, 
except  female  servants,  should  not  go  to  Canada  much  after  July  un¬ 
less  going  to  friends.  Farmers,  with  capital,  and  female  servants  will 
find  openings  in  all  the  colonies ;  agricultural  labourers  in  Canada  (till 
the  middle  of  August  only).  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  some 
districts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Queensland, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  general  labourers  and  navvies  in 
parts  of  Canada,  for  the  next  few  weeks  only  ;  railway  navvies  in 
Natal ;  and  miners  in  parts  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  Owing  to 
the  continued  rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
there  is  now  some  demand  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  for  mechanics 
generally,  but  mainly  for  men  in  the  building  trades,  blacksmiths, 
wagon-makers,  &c.  ;  there  is  also  some  demand  at  present  for 
mechanics  in  a  few  districts  of  Canada.  The  circulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  free  of  cost,  from  the  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. ; 
and  ten  separate  handbooks,  one  for  each  colony,  and  each  containing 
a  map,  and  a  professional  handbook  at  id.  each,  post  free,  or  the 
eleven  bound  together  at  is.  6d.  The  1889  editions  are  now  all 
ready,  A  new  handbook,  dealing  with  British  statutes  on  emigration, 
will  be  issued  in  August.  Men  with  families  are  warned  against  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  O.  a.  Fry  is  the  new  editor  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Reader,  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  since  1865,  has  just 
retired  from  active  work  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lewis,  late  editor  of  the  JVestmoreland  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Preston  Herald. 

Mr.  Whelan  Boyle,  F.R.S.L.,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
has  been  a  journalist  from  his  youth,  and  has  graduated  in  the  sub¬ 
editorial  chairs  of  London  dailies,  and  at  the  desk  of  the  leader-writer 
in  the  provinces.  He  has  edited  the  Daily  Chronicle  since  1877, 
with  conspicuous  success,  as  readers  of  that  paper  can  testify.  He  is 
a  critic  of  much  acumen,  and  a  downright  hard  worker. 


Order  Subject  to  Approval  of  Proof. — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  Messrs.  Mardon,  Son,  &  Hall,  against  the  Charles  A.  Vogeler 
Co.  It  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and  a  special  jury,  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  London.  The  plaintiffs  are  lithographic 
printers  in  Bristol,  and  the  defendants  the  proprietors  of  St.  Jacob’s 
Oil.  In  May,  1887,  Mr.  Geddes,  the  London  manager  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  asked  for  an  estimate  for  a  number  of  lithographic  transparencies 
of  their  trade-mark — St.  Jacob  standing  upon  a  rock.  Matters  were 
delayed  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  defendants  ordered 
10,000  of  the  transparencies  at  per  i,oco,  and  20,000  slips  at 
;^I0.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  design  of  the  transparencies 
should  be  approved  by  Mr.  Geddes.  A  proof  was  sent  to.  Geddes, 
who  suggested  some  slight  alterations,  and- on  a  subsequent  occasion 


further  changes  were  recommended.  In  May  a  new  proof  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  the  plaintiffs  understood  Mr.  Geddes  to  substantially  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  though  one  or  two  small  alterations  were  still  required. 
While  these  matters  were  being  attended  to,  the  defendants  became 
impatient,  saying  that  if  the  transparencies  were  not  soon  delivered 
they  would  be  too  late  for  use  that  season,  and  that  it  would  be  necev 
sary  to  cancel  the  order.  The  plaintiffs  answerd  that  the  alteratfons 
which  had  been  insisted  upon  were  the  cause  of  the  delay,  but  that 
as  the  proof  had  at  length  been  passed,  the  work  would  be  promptly 
proceeded  with.  Mr.  Geddes  at  once  wrote  to  say  it  was  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  proof  had  been  passed,  and  as  they  could  not  wait 
any  longer,  the  order  was  cancelled.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
plaintiffs -sought  to  recover  the  whole  expense  they  had  been  put  to 
in  the  preparation  of  the  design  and  proofs,  together  with  the  profit 
they  would  have  earned  if  the  contract  had  been  fully  carried  out,  as 
the  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  contract.  They 
insisted  that  the  defendants  alone  were  responsible  for  the  delay  which 
had  occurred.  They  further  urged  that  the  element  of  time  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  contract.  The  defence  was  that  the  work  was  not 
done  according  to  order  ;  that  the  design  was  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  defendants,  and  they  had  not  approved  it.  The  jury,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  answered  all  the  questions  submitted  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  £ti,i  ^ull  amount  claimed, 
for  which  Mr.  Justice  Denman  gave  judgment  with  costs,  accordingly. 

- - 

(American  (Cftpptngc. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  typefounders,  Chicago,  have 
issued  a  new  specimen-book  of  444  pages,  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  specimens  of  their  type,  many  useful  hints  and  information  of  much 
interest  to  printers.  They  designate  it  a  “Pony”  specimen-book, 
but  why  we  cannot  say. 

“  The  Temperance  Question  in  India  ”  is  treated  by  Bishop  Hurst,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  the  July  Century.  It  is  stated  that  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  furnished  to  the  natives  of  India  by  the  Government  is 
called  by  them  “  Apka  Shrab,”  or  “  Government  Shame  Water,”  and 
that  it  is  supplied  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of  four  cents  a  bottle. 

Messrs.  Craig,  Finley,  &  Co.,  147,  North  Twelfth-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  have  forwarded  us  a  large  collection  of  elegant  specimens 
of  fine  commercial  work  which  are  of  the  highest  excellence  in  every 
particular.  There  is  an  originality  in  the  designs  of  special  merit,  and 
the  engravings,  without  a  single  exception,  are  correct  and  first-class 
in  execution,  while  the  transferring  and  printing,  on  “hard  linen 
paper,”  are  solid,  black,  and  sharp. 

Clark  &  Welch,  job  printers,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  con¬ 
structed  a  press  that  bids  fair  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  printing 
business.  Instead  of  the  motion  to  and  fro,  as  in  most  presses,  the 
form  is  locked  in  one  side  of  a  circular  frame  which  revolves  over 
four  cylinders,  making  four  impressions  at  each  revolution.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Hoe  Company,  when  he  saw  the  press,  wrote  home 
that  he  had  found  the  wheel  of  fortune. 

Some  of  the  Western  typefounders  have  reduced  the  price  of  type 
for  cash  materially,  the  discount  now  being  30  per  cent,  instead  of  12. 
The  price  was  raised  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  the  ingredients, 
although,  why  advancing  pig  lead,  tin,  and  antimony  on  an  average  less 
than  2  cents  a  pound  should  put  up  the  price  of  type  10  cents  a  pound 
is  more  than  any  one  can  tell.  It  is  stated,  too,  on  good  authority,  that 
those  who  insisted  on  the  enhancement  last  year  are  those  who  are  now 
cutting  down. 

Several  of  the  best  known  New  York  printers  visited  the  clerk  oi 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  on  Fulton-street,  lately  to  see 
the  oldest  bit  of  New  York  printing  still  preserved  here.  It  is  a  small 
broadside,  printed  in  Dutch,  and  is  a  proclamation  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  granting  permission  to  Warner  Wessells  and  Antie 
Christians  to  collect  money  for  the  redemption  of  their  friends  from 
slavery  on  the  Barbary  coast.  The  date  is  June  8,  1693.  The  type 
is  worn  and  irregular,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  quaint  in  the 
e.xtreme. 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  recently  arrested  OlinD.  Chase,  manager 
of  the  Gast  Lithographing  and  Engraving  Co.,  at  9  and  ii,  Desbrosses- 
street.  New  York,  and  seized  1,000,000  lottery  tickets,  fifteen  litho¬ 
graph  stones,  five  numbering-machines,  and  sheets  of  paper  for  printing 
500, 000  tickets.  The  tickets  were  printed  for  several  lottery  companies, 
which  Mr.  Comstock  says  have  no  existence.  The  tickets  were  wholes 
and  halves,  the  former  selling  for  50  cents  and  the  latter  for  25'  cents 
each.  Mr.  Comstock  says  he  could  find  no  officers  of  the  lottery 
companies,  nor  could  he  find  any  place  at  which  winning  tickets  were 
cashed.  Chase  was  held  for  trial  at  the  Tombs  Court.  ■ 

The  importing  art  dealers  and  artists  of  the  United  States  have  leng 
been  seeking  the. abolition  of  the  30  per  ceht.  duty  on  foreigli  works 
of  art,  and'-a  nuniber  of -the;,  large' arf-collectorS  in 'NeW'WIork"haVe 
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taken  up  the  matter  and  are  arranging  a  plan  by  which  artists  and 
others  interested  in  art  matters  in  the  United  States  could  be  united 
in  a  general  organisation,  where  they  could  work  together  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  present  duty.  Among  the  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  the  affair  are  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Kenyon  Cox,  F.  D.  Millet,  W. 
M.  Chase,  C.  B.  Curtis,  and  Calvin  Tompkins.  It  is  intended  to  hasten 
the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  take  early  and  specific  measures 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  duty. 

A  RECENT  paper  in  America  carried  on  by  journeymen  printers  had 
on  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  front  page  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
under  the  heading  of  “  Prominent  Members  of  the  Craft.”  She  is, 
besides,  a  very  good-looking  young  woman.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
women  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  employment  in  the  better 
class  of  offices.  Most  journeymen  and  foremen  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  fair  sex  to  learn  type-setting, 
and  they  refused  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.  But  during  the  war 
and  for  a  few  years  after  many  were  brought  in,  although  there  are 
not  so  many  now  employed  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  Better 
places  are  open  to  them  now,  however. 

It  is  understood  that  the  property  located  on  G-street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  Washington,  recently  purchased  by  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union,  will  be  used  as  the  site  for  a  printers’  club-house 
and  hall.  The  purchase  was  made  out  of  a  reserve  fund,  which  has 
been  accumulated  through  small  contributions  on  “  card  days  ”  for  a 
lengthy  period.  The  entire  amount  reached  nearly  10,000  dols.,  and 
this  has  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  fund  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  expend  it 
for  the  good  of  the  union  ;  and,  while  no  formal  action  has  been 
taken,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  intention  is  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  as  a  headquarters  for  the  printing  fraternity  at  the  national 
capital.  It  is  likely  that,  eventually,  the  typographical  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  will  contribute  toward  the  fund  that  will 
be  needed  to  support  the  institution. 

The  newspaper  press  is  not  easily  silenced  by  either  flood  or  fire. 
During  the  recent  floods  in  America  most  of  the  papers  whose 
buildings  were  invaded  by  the  flood  managed  to  keep  right  on  in  some 
shape  in  spite  of  the  intruding  and  threatening  element  in  the  base¬ 
ments  and  lower  stories.  In  Williams  port,  when  the  turgid  tide  of 
the  river  came  pouring  into  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Gazette  and 
Bulletin,  the  writing  force  quietly  moved  up  another  flight  and  went 
on  with  their  work,  while  the  reporters  covered  their  routes  in  scows. 
The  presses  were  covered  with  two  feet  of  water,  but  a  Washington 
hand-press  and  relays  of  able-bodied  assistants  got  the  edition  out  as 
usual.  Other  journals,  though  less  fortunate,  came  up  smiling  in  the  face 
of  disaster.  The  Jersey  Shore  Vidette  ran  out  of  white  paper,  but  there 
was  a  stock  of  coloured  poster  paper  up  in  the  second  story  untouched  by 
the  flood.  Upon  this  a  half-sheet  extra,  brimful  of  news,  was  issued  that 
rivalled  in  gorgeousness  the  finest  circus  programme  Lycoming  county 
ever  saw.  The  presses  of  the  Renovo  Evening  News  never  stopped, 
though  they  had  to  roll  off  the  story  of  widespread  disaster  on  the 
blank  side  of  wall-paper  for  the  people  of  Clinton  county.  The  Sun- 
bury  News,  half-submerged,  remarked  complacently:  “  The  flood  has 
filled  the  basement  of  the  News  office,  and  consequently  covered  the 
Hoe  press.  When  the  News  is  issued — and  we  expect  it  to  go  out  in 
good  style  on  Saturday  night — it  will  be  an  evidence  in  itself  that  all 
is  well.”  And  sure  enough,  out  from  its  soaking  office  the  News  came, 
just  as  though  there  had  been  no  flood  and  the  Hoe  press  had  not  been 
coated  an  inch  deep  with  Northumberland  county  mud. 

Working-men  Abroad. — One  of  the  most  extensive  newspaper 
expeditions  ever  projected  in  the  United  States  is  that  which  the  Scripps’ 
League  of  western  newspapers  will  send  out  during  July.  As  Congress 
took  no  steps  toward  sending  American  working-men  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  with  a  view  to  examining  the  advance  of  mechanical  arts, 
this  wealthy  newspaper  syndicate  stepped  into  the  breach  and  have 
undertaken  the  work  which  Congress  over-looked.  They  propose  to 
spend  up  to  25,000  dols.  in  paying  all  the  expenses  of  fifty  American 
working-men  chosen  from  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  manufacturing  points.  All 
trades  will  be  represented,  including  ironworkers,  carworkers,  ship¬ 
builders,  carpenters,  moulders,  printers,  &c.  Previous  newspaper 
expeditions  have  gone  to  the  North  Pole  and  to  the  heart  of  Africa, 
but  it  is  probable  that  no  expedition  has  yet  gone  out  which  will  afford 
such  lasting  benefit  to  a  great  class  of  people  as  this  one. 

In  order  to  expose  the  brutality  of  the  keepers  in  insane  hospitals 
towards  their  unfortunate  patients,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  got  a 
reporter  committed  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  while  feigning  insanity, 
and  whilst  there  he  practically  investigated  the  working  of  that 
institution.  The  man  who  agreed  to  play  the  insane  r6le  was  a 
reporter  named  George  W.  Synionds,  and  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
the  character  of  a  mad  actor.  He  was  arrested  in  the  streets  by  the 
police,  while  ranting  and  gesticulating  wildly ;  was  examined  by  the 
doctors  attached  to  the  police  department,  and  by  them  pronounced 
insane;  was  then  formally  committed  to  the  insane  hospital.  Here, 


after  a  few  days’  incarceration,  he  was  rigidly  examined  by  five  medical 
“  experts,”  who  unanimously  declared  him  insane,  and  remanded  him 
to  a  hopeless  imprisonment.  After  six  days’  experience  of  the 
frightful  scenes  of  brutality  enacted  by  the  keepers,  the  reporter  was 
released  upon  the  application  of  his  friends,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
graphically  describe,  in  the  columns  of  the  Inquirer  how  the  harmless 
and  unfortunate  victims  were  beaten,  kicked,  thumped,  and  jumped 
upon  by  their  so-called  “guardians.” 

Persons  who  imagine  that  a  position  in  the  Government  Printing- 
office  is  a  “  life  sit.”  will  probably  be  astonished  by  the  statistics  of  the 
various  composing-rooms  for  the  last  seven  years.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  apparent  “  mortality  ”  may  be  accounted  for  by  transfers  and  some 
by  death,  while  resignations  account  for  a  trifle,  but  the  greater  number 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  discharges.  The  document-room  (first 
division)  is  by  far  the  most  stable  of  any  of  the  divisions,  but  of  the 
140  to  175  compositors  at  work  in  that  room  less  than  40  were  there  in 
1882.  In  the  second  division,  while  there  have  been  more  than  500 
different  names  on  the  roll  during  the  seven  years,  there  is  not  one, 
except  Mr.  Drake,  the  overseer,  who  was  there  in  May,  1882.  In  the 
third  division  there  are  now  about  65  names  on  the  roll,  against  78  in 
1882,  of  which  65  but  8  were  there  seven  years  ago.  In  the  speci¬ 
fication-room  in  1882  there  were  120,  all  told,  of  whom  there  are 
now  but  34  left  of  the  old  stock.  The  job-room  usually  has  from  50 
to  60  compositors,  and  there  are  scarcely  a  half-dozen  there  now  who 
were  there  in  1882.  In  the  document  proof-room  there  are  10  readers, 
2  revisers,  and  one  copy-holder  who  were  there  in  1882.  This  state¬ 
ment  includes  the  two  proof-rooms,  which  were  consolidated  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  now  comprises  27  readers,  16  copy-holders,  5  revisers, 
4  copy-editors,  and  4  messengers.  Just  how  many  of  the  employes  of 
1882  are  still  about  the  office  would  be  hard  to  determine,  for  they  have 
been  transferred  back  and  forth  till  one  can  scarce  remember  where 
they  originally  belonged.  A  man  may  have  been  well  acquainted  in 
the  various  rooms  in  1882,  and  yet  feel  like  a  stranger  on  looking 
through  the  office  at  this  time. 


Cofontaf 

The  “compositresses  ”  of  Sydney,  Australia,  have  Opened  a  large 
hotel  for  obtaining  cheap  board  and  lodging. 

All  the  printers  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  suddenly  struck  work  on 
the  evening  of  April  5,  and  the  publication  of  the  papers  next  morning 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was 
that  offices  employing  members  belonging  to  the  Typographical 
Association  had  undertaken  work  for  non-union  houses. 

The  Sydney  Morning  He7-ald  has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Fairfax  and  his  three  sons,  Charles,  Geoffrey,  and  James.  Mr. 
E.  Ross  Fairfax,  the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Fairfax,  has  sold 
out  his  share,  and  means  to  settle  down  in  England.  The  Herald  is 
the  finest  newspaper  property  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  of 
the  leading  papers  of  the  world.  Its  profits  are  estimated  at  ;^8o,ooo 
per  annum,  and  it  is  reported  that  an  offer  of  a  million  sterling  for  the 
concern  was  lately  refused. 

Trade  in  Melbourne  is  still  dull,  with  no  signs  of  improvement. 
The  large  number  who  came  here  during  the  land  boom  and  the 
Exhibition  are  compelled  to  remain  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  opening  in  any  of  the  other  colonies  for  any  of  the  surplus  labour. 
The  country  districts  are  still  breeding  enormous  quantities  of  journey¬ 
men,  and  the  question  now  arises — not  “  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
boys?”  but  “  What  shall  we  do  with  our  men?”  Perhaps  employers 
will  see  their  way  to  pay  the  boys  a  bigger  rate  of  wages,  so  that  they 
may  keep  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  a  question  “what  to  do  with  our  boys”; 
but  that  time  has  long  since  fled,  and  the  more  important  one  of  the 
“men”  has  now  arisen.  Every  boy  put  to  the  printing  trade  takes 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  whole  family,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  does  not  earn  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  himself.  This  is  a  question 
of  political  economy  that  will  yet  have  to  be  solved”;  but  whether  it 
is  to  be  done  by  unionism  or  Parliamentary  legislation  remains  to  be 
seen.  Notwithstanding  the  cry  of  “  grandmotherly  legislation  ”  raised 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  having  no  legislation  at  all,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  evil  alluded  to  will  only  be  remedied  by  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  and  where  the  interests  of  the  great  bulk 
of  humanity  are  concerned,  we  consider  Parliament  the  proper  tribunal 
to  settle  the  matter.  It  is  palpably  absurd  to  teach  boys  trades  unless 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  for  themselves  when  they  enter  on 
man’s  estate,  and  if  manufactures  are  to  be  bolstered  up  by  taxes  and 
the  employment  of  the  cheapest  form  of  labour,  then  the  sooner 
artisans  awake  to  the  fact  the  better.  If  we  are  to  have  protection  for 
the  employer,  let  us  also  have  protection  for  the  employe,  whose  whole 
interest  is  centred  in  the  prosperity  of  his  native  land  or  adopted 
country. 
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The  /ris/t  Manujacttirers'  Journal  and  Enginee7-ing  Gazette  now 
appears  under  a  new  and  abbreviated  title,  that  of  Commemal  Ireland. 
The  journal,  which  is  in  its  ninth  year  of  publication,  is  devoted  to 
Irish  manufacturing  and  financial  matters,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
illustrated  matter  for  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  Irish 
trade.  The  printers  are  Messrs.  Mecredy  &  Kyle,  Middle  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin. 

The  socialist  monthly^  To-day,  has  changed  its  title  to  The 
Tnterfiatiotial  Review. 

A  NEW  humorous  weekly  has  been  published,  which  is  edited  by 
John  C.  Twist,  who  conducted  Scraps  since  that  journal  was  started. 
Mr.  Twist’s  first  venture,  on  his  own  account,  is  entitled  Sitacks. 

The  South  London  Express  is  the  title  of  a  new  half-penny  local 
paper,  printed  and  published  by  Baker  &  Day,  at  271,  Brixton-road, 
S.W. 


Conftwnfaf  ^ 

A  Schiller  monument  was  unveiled  at  Jena  on  May  26. 

The  Berlin  press  club  have  established  a  pension-house  for  the  aged. 

Heinrich  Prengel,  editor  of  the  Chemnitz  Tageblatt,  died  in 
that  town  on  May  18. 

Complaints  are  very  general  from  Berlin  as  to  the  scarcity  of  work 
and  the  lowness  of  wages. 

The  Berlmer  Volkszeitung  has  offended  the  Reichskanzler,  for 
which  it  has  been  fined  150  marks. 

The  German  poet  and  humourist,  Daniel  Bartels,  died  in  Hamburg 
on  June  13,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

The  situation  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  at  present  very  good  ;  work  has 
been  resumed,  and  the  offices  are  full. 

Christiania  has  suffered  from  a  general  strike  of  printers  recently 
— to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 

The  King  of  Portugal  has  awarded  Thedore  Goebel,  of  Stuttgart, 
the  medal  of  St.  lago,  with  special  mention. 

The  firm  of  Berger  &  Wirth,  printing-ink  manufacturers,  Leipzig, 
took  a  first  prize  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition. 

The  Gutenberg  appeared  in  Lausanne  on  June  15,  as  the  organ  of 
the  associated  book  trade  in  Romance,  Switzerland. 

A  FIRE  has  destroyed  the  typefoundry  of  M.  Puylinot,  at  Brussels, 
causing  damage  estimated  at  100,000  francs.  Insured. 

The  budget  for  the  French  national  printing-house  was  voted, 
without  modification,  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  May  20. 

There  are  five  machines  of  different  sorts  for  composing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  all  of  English  or  American  origin. 

MM.  DE  Labruyere  and  Thiebault  have  started  a  five-centimes 
iournal,  the  Jeutte  Republiqtie,  printed  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris. 

Polish  journals  announce  an  approaching  increase  in  the  duty  on 
printed  and  lithographic  works  imported  into  the  country  from  abroad. 

During  the  year  1888  the  exportation  of  French  books  reached 
17,200,947  francs,  an  [advance  of  676,210  francs  over  the  preceding 
year. 

M.  LRON  Delaroche,  printer,  of  Lyons,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Progris  de  Lyon,  has  sent  eight  of  the  chief  men  of  his  employ  to  the 
Exhibition. 

MM.  Gauthier  and  Villars,  of  Paris,  editors  of  the  Photographic 
Library,  have  issued  a  brochure  by  the  Abbe  Ferret,  entitled,  “La 
Photogravure  Facile  et  a  Bon  Marche.” 

The  directors  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  have,  among  other  things,  con¬ 
voked  a  Congress  on  the  Activity  of  Woman  to  meet  on  July  12, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  women  of  all  countries 
are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  Cercle  de  I’Imprimerie  has 
projected  the  publication  of  “Directions  on  the  Uses  of  the  French 
Book-Market,”  which  shall  serve  as  a  guide  in  arbitrations,  in  default 
of  particular  conventions. 

Sixty-two  periodicals  saw  the  light  in  France  during  the  month  of 
May.  _  Paris  counts  39—9  political,  5  illustrated,  7  pertaining  to  the 
Exhibition,  2  in  foreign  languages  ;  the  provinces  have  23—6  of  which 
are  political  and  2  illustrated. 

The  most  extensive  chromo-lithographic  establishment  in  Berlin, 
that  of  Herr  W.  Hagelberg,  has  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  its  existence. 
As  a  memorial  of  the  event,  the  heads  of  the  firm  made  a  donation  of 
75,000  marks  to  their  employh. 


A  DOYEN  among  printers  has  just  passed  away  in  the  person  of  M. 
Jean  Franjois  Jules  Dessaux,  Vitry-sur-Seine,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
He  had  been  forty  years  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale. 

The  Arte  della  Stampa  has  entered  its  nineteenth  year.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  marked  by  an  alteration  in  its  well-known  first  page — 
though  without  detracting  from  its  elegance,  either  in  clearness  of  im¬ 
pression  or  distribution  of  colour. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  has 
voted  the  insertion,  in  its  “  Bulletin,”  of  the  report  M.  E.  Plon  has 
presented  on  the  last  work  of  M.  Mouet  : — “  The  Processes  of  Graphic 
Reproduction  Applied  to  Printing.” 

The  catalogue  of  German  periodical  selections,  published  yearly  at 
Leipzig,  mentions  this  year  more  than  two  thousand  reviews,  which 
are  classed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  they  particularly 
deal  with,  into  thirty-eight  categories. 

The  address-book  for  the  German  book-trade  now  contains  the 
names  of  7,347  firms,  321  more  than  in  the  last  edition.  Of  these 
2,126  belong  to  the  publishing  business  in  the  narrow  sense.  In  the 
art-work  and  music  trades  486  are  employed. 

Moscow  has  200  printing-offices,  with  about  5,000  workers  and 
apprentices  :  the  number  of  the  last  is  very  great.  The  work-day  has 
from  ten  to  sixteen  hours.  The  monthly  earnings  of  the  employis  are 
said  to  fluctuate  between  eighteen  and  thirty  roubles. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  conferred  the  cross  of  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  on  two  Frenchmen,  M.  Marinoni, 
printing-machine  constructor,  and  M.  Ch.  Lorilleux,  printing-ink 
maker,  in  connection  with  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

The  Commission  of  the  Library  of  Paris  Syndicate  of  Printers  pro¬ 
poses  the  institution  of  theoretical  and  practical  courses  for  apprentices 
and  ouvi'iers  to  enlarge  and  perfect  their  technical  knowledge,  and 
they  appeal  to  the  good-will  of  their  well-wishers  for  advice,  by  means 
of  public  journals  or  letters. 

A  NOVEL  description  of  congress — for  the  study  of  subjects  relating 
to  accidents  in  work- — will  be  held  in  Paris  from  September  9  to  14. 
Of  its  two  sections,  the  first  will  be  occupied  with  economic  questions, 
statistics  and  legislation  on  the  matter  ;  the  second  with  general  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  special  applications  or  projects,  &c. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  has  com¬ 
missioned  M.  Marcel  Schwob  to  collect  the  foundations  for  a  “  Plistory 
of  Argot  in  P' ranee,”  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
M.  Auguste  Vitu,  one  of  the  most  reliable  critics,  has  already  partly 
treated  this  in  his  “  Study  of  Jargon  in  France,”  which  goes  as  far  as 
1600. 

M.  E.  Cagniard,  a  printer  of  Rouen,  was  recently  received  at  the 
Elysee  and  presented  the  president  with  a  copy,  on  Japanese  paper, 
of  a  work,  most  luxuriantly  illustrated,  entitled,  “President  Carnot 
in  Normandy.”  Very  few  copies  of  this  work  are  printed,  and  these 
are  not  put  on  the  market.  The  artistic  work  is  done  by  a  well-known 
Rouenese,  M.  Jules  Adeline. 

The  Cercle  de  Tlmprimerle  et  de  la  Librairie,  gave  a  banquet  on 
May  14  to  M.  Paul  Delalain,  on  his  promotion  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  took  part  in  this  gathering,  the 
second  of  the  kind  given  by  the  Cercle,  its  precursor  having  taken 
place  on  March  20,  1873,  on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  ofM. 
Ambroise  Firmin-Didot  to  the  Institute. 

The  Sashm  Shimpo  is  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  printed  at  Hakufundo,  in  Japan.  The  editor,  a  Mr.  A. 
Ogawa,  has  cherished  the  idea  since  1881,  when  several  numbers 
actually  appeared,  but  he  has  since  then  made  a  journey  to  America 
and  England  to  study  the  new  processes.  Few  people  really  know 
the  position  of  affairs  in  that  remotely  Eastern  archipelago. 

The  Typographical  Exhibition  held  at  Stuttgart  at  the  end  of 
June  was  exclusively  Wurtemburgian.  It  comprehended  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  publication — printing,  engraving,  music-printing, 
binding,  relief,  half-relief,  paper  fabrication,  and  the  special  mechanism 
of  typography.  An  historical  section  was  also  formed.  Exhibits 
comprised  those  found’  in  Wurtemberg  as  well  as  those  pertaining 
to  it. 

The  Milan  tribunal  has  given  judgment  in  the  Ricordi  v.  Sonzogno 
trial,  affirming  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  former  house  to  the  operas 
“La  Sonnambula,”  “  Lucrezia  Borgia,”  “Linda  di  Chamounix,” 
“Maria  di  Rohan,”  and  “  Ugonotti  ”  ;  rejecting  its  demands  of 
“  Elixir  d’Amore,”  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  and  “  Favorila  and 
postponing  decision  as  to  the  “Barbiere”  and  “Guillaume  Tell.” 
Costs  were  divided. 

The  organising  committee  of  the  International  Congress  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Property,  Paris,  has  been  divided  into  four  sections,  to  prepare, 
each  in  its  own  department,  the  programme  of  questions  which  shall 
be  discussed.  These  four  sections  are  : — (i)  International  questions  ; 
(2)  patents  of  inventions  ;  (3)  trade  and  commercial  marks  ;  and  (4) 
designs  and  industrial  models.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Committee 
is  M.  Charles  Thirion,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  Paris. 
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The  heads  of  the  Danish  police  have  introduced  a  way  of  suppress¬ 
ing  intemperance  which  is  both  simple  and  original.  If  a  man  is  found 
drunk  in  streets  or  at  public  places,  a  cab  is  hired  and  he  is  taken  home. 
If  he  is  too  intoxicated  to  be  communicated  with,  he  is  taken  to  a 
police-station  and  kept  till  he  is  able  to  give  his  address,  when  he  is 
taken  home  by  cab.  The  publican  who  has  served  the  last  glass  of 
drink  to  the  victim  is  made  responsible  for  the  cab  fares.  This  is 
coming  down  on  the  right  offenders. 

So.ME  high  prices  were  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  Techener  library 
in  Paris  lately.  A  “  Decameron  ”  (London  edition,  1757-1761),  5 
vols.,  8vo.,  fetched  7,000  francs,  after  much  excited  bidding;  a  MS., 
“Missale  Ecclesire  Parisiensis,”  with  miniatures,  4, 500 francs  ;  “Joannis 
Joviani  Pontani  Opera”  (1518),  5,000  francs  ;  another  edition  of  the 
same  (1505),  4,010  francs;  the  poem  of  Rosset,  “Agriculture”  (i774)> 
4,000  francs  ;  and  the  “  Rymes  de  Gentille  et  Vertueuse  Dame  D. 
Peruette  du  Guillet  (1552),  3,750  francs.  The  sale  realised  altogether 
160,740  francs  for  222  articles. 

Belgium,  Brazil,  the  States,  Italy,  Portugal,  Servia,  and  Switzerland 
signed  a  convention  on  March  15  last,  by  which  these  countries  under¬ 
take  to  create  a  bureau  for  the  service  of  exchanges,  to  exchange 
official,  parliamentary,  and  administrative  documents  which  have 
become  public  in  their  respective  places  of  origin,  and  other  works 
made  by  order  of,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  governments,  and  to 
supply  mediums,  by  bureaux  of  exchange,  between  learned  bodies  and 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  for  the  interchange  of  their  publications. 

The  number  of  works  announced  by  P'rance  to  the  foreign  legations 
during  May,  conformably  to  the  international  conventions  on  artistic 
and  literary  property,  was  102.  Of  these  25  came  from  Ilachette,  20 
from  Delegrave,  17  from  Ollendorf,  12  from  Plon  et  Nourrit,  8  from 
J.  Rouff,  6  from  Dentu  et  Cie,  2  each  from  Ch.  Lassailly  and  Chalenet 
et  Cie,  and  I  each  from  A.  Collin,  Berger-Levrault,  of  Nancy,  and 
Aubanel,  of  Avignon.  The  novel  is  represented  by  40  works,  history 
and  geography  by  24,  sciences  and  literature  by  16,  the  drama  by  3, 
poetry  by  3,  agriculture  by  2,  political  economy  by  i,  and  fine  arts 
by  I. 

The  principal  business  transacted  at  the  Literary  Congress  at  Paris, 
over  which  M.  Jules  Simon  presided,  has  been  the  passing  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: — i.  As  an  author’s  title  to  his  work  includes  the 
sole  right  to  translate  it,  or  to  authorise  its  translation,  the  author,  his 
successors,  and  assigns,  enjoy  the  right  of  translation  during  the  term 
of  copyright,  even  though  they  may  not  have  the  sole  right  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  work  in  its  original  form.  2.  There  is  no  reason  for  an 
author  notifying  in  any  way  that  he  reserves  the  right  of  translation. 
3.  There  is  no  ground  for  limiting  the  period  during  which  the  author 
of  a  book  or  his  representatives  may  translate  it. 

Strikes  are  still  raging  in  Austria.  At  Gratz,  where  the  masters 
accepted  nearly  all  the  men  had  been  asking,  a  difference  arose  upon 
trifles,  and  a  strike  was  resorted  to.  At  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  the 
compositors  struck  because  the  masters  did  not  accept  the  scale  of 
Brunn,  the  capital  of  the  province,  immediately  when  it  was  put  tothem. 
A  bad  anarchistic  spirit  is  prevailing  among  many  of  the  men,  who 
follow,  unthinkingly,  interested  leaders.  The  latest  strike  at  Vienna, 
with  no  result  that  might  not  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  friendly  way 
from  the  masters,  has  cost  the  men  the  sum  of  50,000  florins. 

A  Berlin  printer  offered  to  print  a  theatrical  paper  for  the  Central- 
hallen  Theatre,  of  that  city,  and  agreed  to  pay,  by  contract,  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  the  paper  in  the  house  the  sum  of  1,500  marks 
every  month,  and  to  print  gratuitously  all  tickets  and  other  work  for 
the  theatre — the  receipts  from  the  advertisements  in  the  paper  and  its 
sale  to  be  his  source  of  remuneration.  As  might  be  easily  expected, 
the  printer  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  contract,  and  being 
sued  by  the  manager,  the  judge  found  for  him  and  liberated  him.  But 
the  manager,  not  content  with  that  decision,  went  to  the  .Supreme 
Court,  where  the  judges  held  an  opposite  opinion,  and  condemned  the 
printer  to  pay  4,800  marks  to  the  manager  with  costs — a  severe  cure 
for  crazy  competitors  ! 

The  invention  of  Franz  Jurschina,  a  sculptor  of  Vienna,  of  producing 
large  types,  especially  poster  types,  from  a  composition  resembling 
stone,  and  which  is,  when  finished,  hard  and  durable  like  granite, 
promises  to  be  introduced  in  many  printing-offices,  as  it  puts  every 
printer  in  a  position  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  multiply,  his  own  types 
without  great  outlay  or  difficulty.  The  whole  apparatus  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  may  be  had  at  about  ;^4  or  ;^5.  The  matrices  are  made  of 
gutta-percha,  and  wooden  or  any  other  kind  of  type,  and  even  cuts, 
may  serve  as  models.  They  are  put  into  iron  receptacles,  where  the 
type  material,  consisting  of  stone  powder  (not  cement)  with  some 
chemicals,  is  poured  in  and  afterwards  pressed.  The  process  is  said 
to  be  a  very  short  and  simple  one,  the  only  drawback  still  adhering 
to  it  consisting  in  the  length  of  time — nearly  two  days — required  for 
drying  the  types  or  cliches.  When  dry  they  are  ready  for  the  press. 
They  are  always  cast  type  high  and  the  material  is  very  cheap.  The 
types  take  any  sort  of  ink  readily,  and  are  said  to  be  as  useful  as  either 
wooden  or  metal  ones. 


Change®. 

Mr.  J.  Galpin,  wholesale  stationer,  &c.,  has  removed  from  Amen- 
corner.  Paternoster-row,  to  78,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  have  recently 
opened  a  London  office  at  57  &  59,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  publishers  and  printers,  Coventry,  have 
removed  their  London  offices  from  98,  Fleet-street,  to  3,  St.  Bride- 
street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  (Limited)  are  taking  an  additional  ware¬ 
house  adjacent  to  their  present  works  (late  Blacklock  &  Co.’s),  in  Far- 
ringdon-rOad,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Martin,  Hood,  &  Co.,  lithographers,  are  about  to  have 
their  premises,  8,  Great  Newport-street,  W.,  rebuilt;  pending  this, 
the  firm  have  removed  four  doors  further  away  to  No.  12. 

Messrs  Baker  &  Day  have  commenced  business  as  printers  at 
271,  Brixton-road.  They  are  printing  the  South  London  Express, 
the  Effective  Advertiser,  the  Office,  Insurance  World,  &c. ,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  copy  of  the  Effective  Advertiser  we  have  seen  they  are 
doing  very  creditable  work. 

Mr.  Louis  Simon,  of  Nottingham,  manufacturer  of  printers’ 
materials,  announces  that  he  has  disposed  of  his  business  to  Mr. 
Henry  Atkin  and  his  brother,  who  will,  in  future,  carry  it  on  under 
the  style  of  Atkin  Brothers.  Mr.  H.  Atkin  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  proprietor  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  had  a  thorough 
experience  of  every  branch  of  the  business. 


WE  give  particulars  of  seven  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total 
capital  is  ^^22 1,000.  This  compares  with  eleven  com¬ 
panies  and  ^261,300  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  eighty- 
seven  companies  and  ;^2, 528,262  capital,  compared  with 
102  companies  and  ^2,027,300  capital  at  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Mason  &  Mason  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^180,000,  in  ^5  shares,  to  acquire  the 
business  of  printing-ink  manufacturers,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Mason,  at  Farringdon-street  and  Fleet-street,  and  at  Plaistow,  Essex. 
16,000  of  the  shares  are  6  per  cent,  preference  shares.  The  subscribers 
are: — Sir  C.  J.  Jessel,  Bart.,  6,  Cadogan-mansions,  S.W.,  200 
ordinary  shares;  E.  F.  Coates,  stock-broker,  (99,  Gresham-street, 
200 ;  D.  Birt,  solicitor.  Town  Hall-chambers,  Boro’  High-street, 
200;  J.  H.  S.  Hanning,  chartered  accountant,  Worcester-park,  Surrey, 
200  ;  H.  C.  Green,  accountant,  6,  Bond-street,  Holford-square,  200 ; 
T.  Mercer,  Ewell,  Surrey,  200 ;  J.  Coates,  stock-broker,  99,  Gresham- 
street,  I.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  five  ;  the  first  are  Sir  C.  J.  Jessel,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Crispe  Whiteley,  G.  C.  Mason,  A.  W.  Mason,  and  W.  J.  Peake 
Mason ;  qualification,  200  shares.  Minimum  annual  remuneration, 
;ii'i50,  with  an  additional  sum  of  .1^^550  for  each  managing  director. 

“Kentish  District  Times”  Company  (Limited). — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  24th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of  ;C20,ooo,  in 
£\o  shares,  to  acquire  the  copyrights  of  the  following  newspapers, 
viz..  The  Sidcup  and  District  Tvnes,  The  Chislehurst  and  District 
Times,  The  Eltham  and  District  Times,  The  St.  Mary  Cray  and 
Orpington  Times,  The  Bromley  and  District  Times,  The  Bexley  and 
District  Times,  The  Swanky  and  District  Times,  The  West  Kent  and 
District  Times,  The  Dartford  Chronicle,  The  Bexley  a7id  Erith 
Expf-ess,  and  The  Farninghai/i  a^id  Gree7ihithe  Jotir7ial.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  each  taken  one  share  are  : — *  Robert  G.  M. 
Creasey,  chartered  accountant,  8  &  9,  Myston’s-lane  ;  *J.  T.  Woodard, 
architect,  1 1,  Southampton-street,  Strand;  W.  Wrightson,  printer,  20, 
Kensal-road,  W.  ;  C.  W.  Pearce,  wine  merchant,  16,  Mark-lane  ;  T. 
Heywood,  journalist.  Station-road,  Sidcup  ;  W.  F.  Dawson,  journalist, 
7,  Carlton-road ;  *R.  G.  Bassett,  newspaper  manager,  19,  East-street, 
Bromley,  Kent.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  seven  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk, 
and  Dr.  John  Macartney,  of  37,  Sutherland-place,  W.  ;  qualification, 
;[C5oo  of  share  capital ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine 
remuneration. 

New  Press  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^5,ooo,  in  £100  shares,  to  carry  on 
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business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers.  The 
subscribers  are  : — A.  Clements,  author,  29,  Barnington-road,  S.W., 
5  shares;  C.  Grineau,  artist,  19,  Connaught-road,  Stroud-green,  3; 
H.  Morehen,  artist,  New  Barnet,  2  ;  W.  Weblyn,  148,  Strand,  2  ; 
E.  Maddick,  newspaper  manager,  Ambleside-avenue,  Streatham,  i  ; 
J.  Jones,  J.P.,  12,  Northumberland-houses,  King  Edward-road,  E., 
3  ;  Mrs.  H.  Morehen,  New  Barnet,  I.  Most  of  the  regulations  of 
table  A  apply. 

Pkri'Etuai,  Advertising  Syndicate  (Limited). — This  company 
was  registered  on  the  7th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^3,000,  in  ;r^^i  shares, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  advertising  contractors  and  agents,  and 
such  other  trades  in  connection  with  such  business  as  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  expedient.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
live  directors.  The  first  are  O.  H.  Caygill  and  E.  Lehfeldt.  Remu¬ 
neration  to  be  determined  in  general  meeting  Mr.  Caygill  is  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  at  a  salary  of  ;^8  per  week. 

Cyi.yndricai.  Pater  Package  Company  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £^,000,  in 
£i  shares,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cardboard,  and 
similar  materials  and  substances,  bottles,  tubes,  cases,  boxes,  packages, 
and  other  articles,  capable  oi  being  manufactured  out  of  paper,  card¬ 
board,  &c.  Tha  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — 
W.  n.  Bosanquet,  solictor,  ii.  Queen  Victoria-street  ;  J.  H.  Josolyne, 
chartered  accountant,  i,  Leigham-avenue,  Streatham  ;  J.  Young 
Stephen,  16,  Lennox-gardens,  S.W.  ;  O.  I.eslie  Stephen,  17,  Eaton- 
terrace,  S.VV.  ;  C.  Kemp  Wild,  manufacturing  artist’s  colourman,  113, 
Cheapside  ;  E.  Christian,  clerk,  116,  St.  John’s-street,  Clerkenwell  ; 
A.  Simmons,  wholesale  furrier,  34,  Aldersgate-street.  Registered  with¬ 
out  special  articles. 

“Welshman  ”  Newspaper  Company  (Limited).— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^4,000,  in  ;Cio  share.', 
to  acquire  the  copyright  of  the  Welshman,  and  the  printing,  publish¬ 
ing,  and  stationery  business  carried  on  in  connection  therewith  at  123, 
Lammas-street,  Carmarthan. 

Heywood  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £\  shares,  to  acquire 
the  copyright  of  The  Dyer,  Calico  Printer,  and  Textile  Revitru.  Mr. 
Thomas  Heywood  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  is  appointed  managing  director. 
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Coptcet  of 

VERY  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
directed  during  the  past  month  to  the 
Linotype  Composing  Machine.  The  way 
in  which  money  has  been  spent  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  company  has  been  lavish  in 
the  extreme.  But  then  we  suppose  it  is 
worth  while  to  spend  pretty  freely  to  haul 
in  the  modest  sum  of  one  million  sterling, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  company. 

4,  4.  4. 

On  page  123  of  our  July  number,  in  the  article  on  “Type¬ 
setting  Machines,'’  the  Mergenthaler,  or  Linotype,  Machine  is 
referred  to  as  follows: — “What  profit  is  there  in  these 
machines,  and  what  effect  will  their  introduction  have  upon  the 
trade  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  must  leave  out  the 
three  last-mentioned  apparatus,  for  they  are  not  yet  ready,  and 
also  the  Mergenthaler,  which  has  not  given  us  sufficient 
material  to  judge  by.  Three  offices  are  using  it,  the  Louisville 
Courier-J oumal,  the  Chicago  News,  and  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  one  has  ceased  to  use  it,  the  Washington  Post.  Why 
it  has  done  so,  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  any 
statement  as  to  the  cost  of  running  from  any  of  them.  Until, 
therefore,  this  policy  of  reticence  is  abandoned,  it  would  seem 
to  be  prudence  not  to  venture  in  very  deeply  in  this  way.  I 
believe  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this  line  ;  but  until 
the  machine  is  shown  continuously  at  work  we  cannot  judge  it.” 
These  are  the  words  of  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  machine,  and  were  spoken  so  recently  as  February 
of  this  year.  If  we  find  the  very  cute  and  wideaw'ake  Yankees 
neglecting  to  use  the  machine  to  any  considerable  extent, 
what  probability  is  there  of  getting  sufficient  into  use  here  to 
pay  a  dividend  upon  one  million  of  capital  ? 

4.  4.  4. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  patents  for  the  United  Kingdom 
only,  without  a  shillingsworth  of  plant,  is  _,f82o,ooo — ^600,000 
\ncash  and  £220,000  in  shares,  besides  1,000  founders’  shares  of 


£20  each,  entitled  to  half  the  surplus  profits,  after  10  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  To  pay  10  per  cent,  on 
one  million  the  company  must  earn  more  than  ^100,000  per 
annum,  and  to  do  this  they  must  let  out  some  fourteen  hundred 
machines  per  annum  (at  ^80  each).  The  question  presents 
itself,  is  it  likely  ?  The  assumption  in  the  prospectus  that 
10,000  machines  will  be  used,  giving  a  revenue  of  ;^8oo,ooo  per 
annum,  can  only  have  occurred  to  one  temporarily  overw'helmed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  he  was  setting  forth  in  the 
capital  and  purchase  price. 

4.  4.  4> 

We  understand  that,  owing  to  the  public  not  having  applied 
for  shares  in  the  Linotype  Company  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
enable  the  directors  to  complete  the  contracts,  all  application 
money  will  be  returned  in  full  ;  but  subscribers  have  the 
option  of  taking  shares  in  the  company  still,  under  conditions 
stated  in  a  new  prospectus  which  has  been  issued. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  “descriptive  reporter”  has  had  his  innings  at  Spithead 
and  Fleet-street  during  the  last  few  days.  He  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  vigorous.  He  describes  the  smoke  of  the  Royal 
salute  as  “  lending  a  hazy  look  to  the  entire  visible  universe,” 
and  he  goes  on  as  follows  “  It  w'as  a  grand  salute,  numbering 
1,500  guns  altogether,  and,  when  it  had  finally  ceased  and  the 
smoke  had  rolled  away,  every  ship,  like  a  wrought-iron  massive 
butterfly  coming  out  of  a  cocoon  of  cannon-smoke,  took  on  a 
new  appearance,  majestically  gaudy.”  “  Majestically  gaudy  ” 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  particularly  good  description  of  a 
modern  battle-ship. 

4.  4.  4. 

A  SHORT  time  back,  says  the  Labour  Elector,  the  Central 
Typefoundry  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  offered  a  prize  of  50  dols. 
for  original  designs  in  printing  borders  for  letterpress.  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Horsman,  of  Hatton-garden,  has  just  received  the 
following  note,  declaring  him  the  wanner  of  half  of  the  prize  : — 
“  Dear  sir, — We  enclose  draft  on  F.  Ullmer,  London,  for  25 
dols.  Our  offer  was  50  dols.  reward  to  persons  sending  ten 
best  original  designs  of  six-point  border.  In  this  class  w'ere 
the  following  competitors  ; — A.  J.  Munro,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  ; 
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C.  V.  Hirth,  Henderson,  Ky.  ;  F.  R.  Horsman  ;  W.  H.  Regan, 
Greencastle,  Ind.  ;  and  S.  C.  Thompson,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
The  designs  of  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Horsman  were  of  equal 
merit,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  each  25  dols. — Yours  truly. 
Central  Typefoundry.”  We  congratulate  Mr.  Horsman  on 
his  success  in  this  peculiarly  Yankee  industry. 

.f.  4.  4. 

It  s  intended,  says  the  Star^  to  establish  in  London  a  new 
evening  paper  — a  paper  to  be  published  at  the  price  of  a 
farthing.  It  will  be  devoted,  before  everything,  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  “  anti-Tory  ”  principles,  and  especially  to  securing  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  present  Government.  The  intention  of 
its  publication  particularly  includes  a  number  de  hixe^^  in  which 
an  elaborate  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  appear  in  honour 
of  the  golden  wedding  of  that  great  public  leader.  The  pro- 
iected  journal  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Sitndial. 

4.  4.  4. 

One  of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  of  printers’  mistakes  has 
occurred  in  a  recent  number  of  the  h'rench  Joiiriial  Officiel. 
The  first  two  paragraphs  run  as  follows  : — “Art.  i.  The  sale, 
purchase,  and  carriage  of  oysters  of  over  two  inches  in  diameter 
is  henceforth  allowed  at  all  seasons.  Art.  2.  The  sale,  purchase, 
and  carriage  of  oysters  vtidcr  two  inches  in  diameter  is  hence¬ 
forth  allowed  in  all  seasons.”  In  the  Journal  Officiel  every 
line  has  all  the  weight  of  law,  and  is  binding  upon  the  judges. 
A  correction  is  only  valid  when  given  in  the  same  number  as 
the  mistake.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  abrogate  the 
whole  decree. 

4.  4.  4. 

A  SINGLE  letter  in  a  word  has  before  now  slightly  altered  the 
sense  of  a  paragraph.  Was  it  the  printer’s  devil  himself,  or  an 
innocent  misprint,  which  made  one  of  the  London  evening 
papers  speak  of  '■'■provisions  for  members  of  the  Royal  Family” 
in  lately  discussing  these  matters  ?  The  writer  might  just  as 
well  have  put  “bread  and  butter  for  the  royal  pair”  outright  ! 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  could  scarcely  be  accused  of  seeking 
to  advertise  himself ;  but  his  letter  to  the  press  complaining  of 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  picture  in  the  Academy  this 
year  almost  bears  out  such  a  suspicion.  He  had  sold  his 
picture  to  a  gentleman  who  paid  a  good  price  for  it,  but 
afterwards  used  it  for — an  advertisement  I  !  Whereupon  Mr. 
Frith  warns  his  brother-artists  to  beware  how  they  sell  their 
pictures  in  future,  or  a  like  fate  may  befall  them. 

After  Mr.  Frith’s  letter  had  been  published,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lever  (of  Sunlight  Soap  fame),  the  purchaser  of  the  picture, 
wrote  as  follows: — “I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  complaining  that  his  picture  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy,  and  purchased  by  myself, 
should  be  used  by  my  firm  as  an  advertisement  for  ‘  Sunlight 
Soap.’  Would  Mr.  Frith  kindly  say  in  which  waj^  I  have  un¬ 
intentionally  injured  him  by  so  doing  ?  Pictures  have  been 
used  for  advertising  ever  since  advertising  was  known,  and  the 
very  fact  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  seeking  the  works  of  our  best  artists,  making 
thereby  their  advertisements  more  attractive,  is  a  change  that 
many  lovers  of  art  will  consider  an  advance  on  the  old  style  of 
advertising.  Surely  the  use  of  a  picture  in  this  way  cannot 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
because  bis  picture  will  be  admired  by  and  give  pleasure  to 
millions  who  otherwise  could  never  have  seen  it.” 

^  ^  ❖ 

The  Canadian  Bookseller  hints  at  the  possible  formation  of 
a  Book  Trust  in  the  United  States,  which  “will  embrace  every 
reprinting  firm  in  the  country,”  and  the  object  of  which  will  be 
“  to  control  the  foreign  book  trade  of  the  United  States.”  This, 
if  it  comes  to  anything  (which  may  at  present  be  doubted),  will 
probably  lead  first  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  books  re¬ 
printed  in  the  States,  and  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  an 
international  copyright  law. 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  D.avid  G.  Weems,  of  Baltimore,  has  perfected  a  system 
of  electric  traction  by  means  of  which,  as  he  says,  “  time  and 
pace  will  be  annihilated.”  The  scheme  has  been  taken  up  by 


a  company,  and  it  is  not  at  present  intended  to  do  more  than 
to  use  the  new  means  of  transit  for  the  despatch  of  newspapers, 
book-packets,  and  mail  matter  generally.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  an  hour  is  the  speed  proposed,  and  New  York 
evening  newspapers  are  to  be  delivered  next  morning  in 
Omaha,  half-way  across  the  continent.  At  this  rate  Glasgow 
or  Aberdeen  would  be  able  to  receive  their  Echo  or  Globe 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  their  publication  in  London, 
instead  ofhaving,  as  now,  to  wait  until  the  next  morning.  The 
vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  O.  J.  Smith,  president  of 
the  American  Press  Association  of  New  York,  who  will  no 
doubt  look  after  the  interests  of  newspaper  proprietors  in  the 
matter. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  difficulties  of  reporting  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  long 
been  a  grievance  to  both  speakers  and  reporters.  It  is  now, 
however,  to  be  remedied,  a  motion  giving  instructions  for 
better  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  the  representative  of 
Hansards  Debates  having  been  adopted  the  other  night. 

4.  4.  4. 

While  the  agitation  has  been  going  on  in  England  about 
advertising  on  the  back  of  postage  stamps,  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  firm  in  Victoria  has  gone  in  and  done  it.  The  contract 
is  for  three  years,  and  the  consideration  for  the  same  is  ^4,000 
for  the  first  year,  ;^5,ooo  for  the  second,  and  £6,000  for  the 
third  year.  After  this  the  contract  will  be  subject  to  such 
alterations  and  revisions  as  the  post-office  authorities  may  think 
proper  to  advance  ;  and  it  will  then  be  thrown  open  for 
general  public  competition. 

4.  4.  4. 

There  is  again  talk  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  intention  to  start 
another  London  daily  paper.  Mr.  J.  Pulitzer  a  few  years  ago 
purchased  the  ALw  York  World,  and,  having  made  it  a 
gigantic  success,  is  now  pining  for  fresh  fields  of  conquest.  He 
has,  it  is  stated,  nearly  completed  arrangements  to  publish  in 
London  a  new  morning  paper,  conducted  according  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  American  and  English  ideas.  The  principal 
departments  of  his  journal  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
persons  trained  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  system  ;  but  the  w'orking  staff  will  be  recruited  among 
London  journalists.  Several  of  the  best  leader-writers  and 
reporters  have  already  been  retained  at  liberal  salaries,  although 
they  are  as  yet  pledged  to  secrecy.  The  plan  of  the  new 
paper,  which  will  be  called  the  Daily  World,  if  no  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  prevent,  is  to  take  the  English  pattern  and  improve 
upon  it  by  adding  American  w'ays  and  means.  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
paper  will  be  the  size  of  the  London  Times,  and  quite  as 
handsomely  printed  ;  but  it  will  be  illustrated  like  its  New 
York  model,  and  wnll  publish  displayed  advertisements.  It  will 
also  give  more  American  new'S  by  cable  than  all  the  other 
English  newspapers  combined. 

^ 

Printers  lose  a  great  deal  by  not  keeping  note-books  and 
scrap-books  relating  to  their  own  business.  If  a  young  man 
on  beginning  his  apprenticeship  should  note  down,  each  day, 
everything  new  that  he  has  learned  during  that  day,  it  would 
enable  him  to  retain  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  so  that  it 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  him  in  after-life.  .So, 
too,  if  he  puts  into  a  scrap-book  all  the  chance  articles  and 
items  of  like  character  that  he  comes  across  in  his  reading, 
and  which  he  does  not  wish  to  keep  in  the  original  periodicals 
in  w'hich  he  finds  them,  he  wall  have  in  tangible  and  convenient 
form  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  from  others. 
These  books  should  be  thoroughly  indexed,  so  that  any  item  or 
article  contained  in  them  can  be  found  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

A  meeting  of  new'spaper  proprietors,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Henry  Law'son,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  w'as  held  in  London 
on  July  22,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  the 
rules  of  the  new  organisation  of  London  and  provincial  news¬ 
paper  proprietors.  Mr.  J.  Lovell,  Liverpool  Mercury,  brought 
up  the  revised  rules,  and  moved  the  follownng  resolution,  wffiich 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Beckett,  Punch,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously  : — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  recognised 
Provincial  Newspaper  Society',  in  future  to  be  called  ‘  The 
Newspaper  Society,’  meets  the  requirements  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  London  and  provincial  news- 
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paper  proprietors  on  January  28  ;  and  hereby  endorses 
the  rules  of  that  society,  and  resolves  that  the  revi¬ 
sion  and  extension  of  the  rules  of  the  Provincial 
Newspaper  Society  obviates  the  need  of  forming  a  new 
and  separate  organisation.”  The  title  of  the  new  organi¬ 
sation  will  be  “The  Newspaper  Society,”  and  its  executive 
will  be  constituted  as  follows  : — President,  Sir  A.  Borthwick, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Morning  Post j  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hartley,  Doncaster  Chronicle.  Committee — Mr.  J.  R.  Forman, 
Nottingham  Guardian ;  Mr.  F.  Hewett,  Leicester  Daily  Post; 
Mr.  J.  Lovell,  Liverpool  l\Ie7'ciiry ;  Mr.  A.  Sinclair,  Glasgow 
Herald;  Colonel  Sowler,  Majichester  Courier ;  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
Essex  Weekly  News;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson,  East  Anglian  Daily 
Times ;  Mr.  A.  a  Beckett,  Punch;  Mr.  E.  Lawson,  Daily 
Telegraph ;  and  Mr.  J.  Soames,  Times.  Trustees — Mr.  G. 
Harper,  Huddersfield  Chronicle;  Mr.  J.  Grover,  Cotader., 
Leamington  ;  Mr.  E.  Heard,  West  Briton,  Truro.  Hon. 
treasurers,  Messrs.  R.  F.  White  &  Son,  33,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Solicitor,  Mr.  C.  N.  Cole,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  H.  Whorlow. 

4-  + 


There  are  some  satisfactory  features  about  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  July  as  regards  the  trades  we  are  interested 
in.  The  whole  returns  show  a  healthy  state  of  trade,  which 
must  act  beneficially  all  round.  Export  of  printed  books  is 
larger  in  quantity  and  value  for  the  month,  while  the  total  for 
the  seven  months  shows  an  increase  of  ^41,000  in  value. 
Stationery  exports  are  also  larger  for  the  month  by  12,000, 
the  total  for  the  seven  months  showing  an  increase  of  ^43,500. 
Export  of  paper  shows  a  falling-off  in  quantity,  but  an  increase 
in  value,  indicating  a  rise  in  price.  The  imports  of  foreign 
paper  are  practically  the  same  in  quantity,  but  the  value  is 
^  1 1,000  less. 


July 


Jan.  to  July 


Exi’Ort  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

£ 

1889  ... 

...  11,938  ... 

...  101,025 

1888  ... 

...  10,750  ... 

99,982 

1887  .. 

...  10,514  ... 

...  94,720 

1889  ... 

...  79,978  ... 

...  677,778 

1888  ... 

...  636,832 

1887  ... 

...  69,095  ... 

...  603,531 

E.xport  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

July  .  1889  85,985 

,,  1888  7T076 

,,  1887  66,865 

Jan.  to  July  .  1889  521,760 

.  1888  .  478,234 

,,  1887  432,602 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
Countries  during  the  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Germany  . . 

.  45,462 

...  39,866 

...  35,014 

France  . 

.  44,829 

...  20,494 

...  25,000 

United  States . 

...  44,478 

...  41,930 

British  East  Indies  . 

...  60,763 

...  58,585 

Australasia . 

.  97,957 

...  101,575 

...  79,883 

British  North  America...  13,683 

...  18,477 

...  20,057 

Other  countries . 

.  232,856 

...  192,581 

•••  172,133 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

July  . 

1889  . 

cwt. 

80,281 

..  147,129 

1888  . 

85,120  ... 

.  146,200 

?>  . 

1887  . 

67,560  ... 

...  119,538 

Jan.  to  July  . 

1889  . 

578,913  ••• 

..  1,040,345 

1888  . 

615,465 

..  1,047,203 

1887  . 

456,829  ... 

...  830,424 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


cwt. 

July  . 

....  1888  .. 

....  162,374  ... 

_  162,190  ... 

...  144,207 
155,479 

)>  . 

....  1887  .. 

....  123,851  ... 

...  117,775 

Jan.  to  July  .. 

....  1,104,370  ... 

...  978,764 

....  i888  .. 

....  1,014,360  ... 
....  928,380  .. 

...  942,225 

9f  •• 

....  1887  .. 

...  866,378 

An  official  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  three  large 
firms,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  and 
W.  Kent  &  Co.,  have  agreed  to  amalgamate  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  limited  liability  company.  The  style  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  will  be  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited. 


Linton’s  “  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving.” 

WILLIAM  JAMES  LINTON,  the  eminent  wood-engraver 
and  writer  on  art,  was  born  in  London  in  1812.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  well  known  both  in  the  domain  of  art  and 
literature.  It  was  in  1851,  while  proprietor  of  a  monthly 
magazine,  that  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
printer’s  art.  In  1867  he  went  to  America  and  settled  near 
New  Haven,  and  finding  it  troublesome  to  send  his  blocks  to 
New  York  to  be  printed  he  bought  a  press. 

Having  got  a  press,  he  borrowed  some  type  from  a  friend, 
and  amused  himself  with  printing  a  little  book  for  private  dis¬ 
tribution.  He  called  his  little  establishment  the  Appledore 
Press — Appledore  being  the  name  of  the  farmhouse  which  he 
had  purchased  for  his  homestead.  In  1882  appeared  the  fourth 
production  of  the  Appledore  Press,  the  beautiful  anthology, 
“  Golden  Apples  of  Hesperus  :  Poems  not  in  the  Collections”  ; 
a  tall  8vo.  of  200  pages,  with  ample  margins.  The  impression 
was  limited  to  225  copies.  Few  books  of  our  time  will  be  more 
dearly  prized  in  the  future  by  collectors,  were  it  only  for  the 
exciuisitely  engraved  frontispiece.  Mr.  Linton’s  fifth  publica¬ 
tion  (1886)  was  an  octavo  entitled  “  In  Dispraise  of  a  Woman  : 
Catullus  with  Variations.”  The  sixth  (1887)  was  a  small  i6mo., 
entitled  “  Love  Lore.” 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
Appledore  Press,  “  The  Masters  of  Wood-Engraving,”  a  work 
which  will  unquestionably  be  the  one  authoritative  treatise  on 
that  art  of  which  Mr.  Linton  is  incomparably  the  greatest  living 
master.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  commenced  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  Library  and  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
making  critical  notes  of  what  he  found,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  wood-engraving.  His  original  design  was 
to  write  a  book  that  might  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Jackson 
and  Chatto’s  “Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving,”  published  in 
1839.  Chatto  wrote  rather  as  a  bibliographer  than  as  a  critic, 
and  Jackson’s  engravings  (useful  enough  as  illustrations  of  the 
text),  inasmuch  as  they  showed  only  the  designs  of  older  and 
later  engravings,  gave  no  means  of  judging  of  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  engravings  themselves.  The  edition  issued  by 
Bohn,  in  i860,  merely  added  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of 
indifferent  cuts.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  work,  Mr.  Lintoa 
became  convinced  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  an  entirely 
new  treatise  must  be  written.  But  for  many  years  he  found  no 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  work  systematically. 

At  length,  in  1883  and  1884,  he  began  his  researches  anew 
at  the  British  Museum,  going  over  the  old  ground  ab  initio. 
The  trustees  granted  him  permission  to  take  photographs  ;  and 
he  had  some  two  hundi'ed  taken,  of  the  same  size  as  the  original 
engravings.  With  his  notes  and  photographs  he  returned,  in 
1884,  to  America,  and  began  to  write  his  book  when  the  scheme 
and  plan  of  his  work  had  been  arranged  ;  when  the  whole  book 
was  ready  in  rough  MS.  and  a  great  portion  had  been  fairly 
written,  he  began  printing.  He  had  a  press,  three  sets  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  paper  enough  for  three  copies,  and  type  enough  for 
three  pages,  short  royal  folio.  So  he  set  three  pages,  worked 
off  pages  2  and  3,  distributed  them,  and  then  set  up  page  4  to 
complete  the  sheet,  with  page  i  for  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 
The  composition  and  printing  of  the  229  folio  pages  were  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Add  to  this  that  he  mounted  all  the 
photographs  himself  in  two  of  the  three  copies.  For  more  than 
two  years  Mr.  Linton  was  hard  at  work — writing,  printing,  and 
mounting  photographs.  Think,  you  collectors  of  rarities,  think  ! 
Three  copies  in  all  the  wide  world — three  !  One  at  Chiswick 
in  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Dawson,  who  are  reproducing  the 
illustrations  under  Mr.  Linton’s  personal  superintendence.  By 
the  time  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Messrs.  Whittingham  have 
finished  with  it,  this  working  copy  will  have  lost  something  of 
its  freshness.  The  two  other  .copies  are  at  Appledore,  and  one 
of  them  is  still  incomplete.  So  there  is  really  in  all  the  world 
but  one  fresh  and  faultless  copy  of  “The  Masters  of  Wood- 
Engraving.” — The  Book  wo  7111 . 
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Paris  RxJiihition* 

E  following  abridgment  of  an  article  by  M. 
Motteroz,  in  n)npri>ne7-ie  of  July  i,  is 
interesting,  rather  as  showing  the  writer’s 
views  on  matters  affecting  the  printing 
industry,  than  as  a  descriptive  account  of 
printing  exhibits  : — • 

“  The  first  impression,  on  entering  the  Exhibition,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  way  of  machinery. 
The  machines  are  nearly  an  exact  reproduction  of  those 
of  1878.  Improvements  of  former  inventions  are,  how¬ 
ever,  innumerable,  and  a  still  further  series  of  these 
improvements  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  only 
want,  in  the  case  of  French  machines,  will  be  that  of  work¬ 
men  sufficiently  intelligent  and  careful  to  manage  them. 
Speaking  generally,  the  printing-machine  seems  to  have 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  Formerly  simplicity  was  the 
principal  feature  in  French  machines,  the  management  of 
which  required  but  little  intelligence.  At  present  French 
mechanicians  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  very  different  theory. 
The  old  systems  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  complicated 
and  delicate  organs,  demanding  workmen  both  adroit  and 
intelligent.  'I'his  demand  occurs  at  a  most  inopportune 
moment,  for  technical  skill  is  disappearing  in  France, 
where,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  population  is 
decimated  by  phdrisis,  ansemia,  and  other  maladies,  induced 
by  poorness  of  blood.  The  limitation  of  families  has  both 
decreased  and  weakened  our  workmen,  an  immense  dis¬ 
advantage  for  the  industries  of  our  country.  The  foreign 
workman  retains  his  position  by  being  able  to  manage,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  machinery  adopted  by  his  employers. 
Given  a  veritable  trade,  the  French  workman  has  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  a  permanent  situation.  With  mere 
ordinary  willingness  and  special  aptitude,  he  has  ten 
chances  to  one  in  his  favour.  Under  these  circumstances, 
only  those  exceptionally  favoured  by  nature  could  do 
better ;  and  these  are  eliminated  from  the  working  classes 
by  the  development  of  primary  instruction.  All  intelligent 
children — and  in  France  these  are  relatively  numerous  — 
are,  by  our  methods  of  primary  instruction,  brought  to  the 
threshold  of  secondary  instruction  •,  and  having  reached 
this  point  of  intellectual  development,  they  conceive  a 
dislike  for  the  workshop,  where  they  would,  of  course,  be 
obliged  to  wear  a  blouse,  soil  their  fingers,  and  sometimes 
use  physical  force.  Ha  ving  acquired  the  rudiments  ofscience, 
they  shrink  from  manual  labour.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  who,  having  spent  months,  and  even  years,  in 
fruitless  search  after  employment,  would  consent  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  securing  independence. 

“  French  workmen’s  sons  who  have  succeeded  in  their 
studies  aspire  after  clerkships,  and  other  berths,  in  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  or  even  under  Government.  Among  the 
present  generation  of  workmen,  we  look  in  vain  for  those 
characteristic  individuals  who,  during  their  apprenticeshi[), 
turned  their  attention  to  discoveries  and  improvements, 
which  served  as  a  stimulus  both  to  their  employers  and 
their  companions.  At  present  our  workmen  are  everywhere 
passive,  indifferent  as  to  results.  Mental  activity  is  to  be 
found  only  among  those  intelligent  individuals  who  escaped 
educational  selection  during  the  first  period  of  our  mania 
for  instruction.  This  deceptive  system  has  been  fraught 
with  the  most  disastrous  results.  The  educational  code 
elaborated  during  the  last  half-century  has  proved  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  evil  will  be  wrought  if  immediate 
results  alone  are  looked  at.  d'his  code  has  deprived  our 
workshops  of  their  most  intelligent  artisans,  whose  skill 


gave  to  our  products  the  superiority  of  taste'  and  quality. 
The  pick  of  our  workers — those  who  would  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  country — have  been 
transformed  into  malcontents  as  harmful  and  dangerous 
as  they  might  have  been  useful.  And  it  is  at  this 
inopportune  moment  that  the  mechanicians  are  constructing 
machinery  requiring  great  skill  and  care  in  working!  These 
complicated  machines  would  be  more  suitable  for  foreign 
countries  than  for  France,  where  simplicity  is  always 
desirable,  but  above  all  with  the  workmen  now  at  her 
disposal.  Let  our  engineers  confine  themselves  to  making 
complicated  machinery  for  exportation,  but  I  would  advise 
my  French  confreres  to  choose  improved  machinery  with¬ 
out  additions  which  are  only  more  or  less  useful.  In  each 
of  my  articles  on  preceding  Exhibitions  I  have  asked 
for  certain  improvements  of  existing  parts,  and,  above  all, 
for  more  power ;  and  after  having  examined  the  present 
specimens  of  machinery,  I  now  repeat  the  request.  If  the 
English,  Germans,  and  Americans  had  exhibited  their 
various  kinds  of  printing-machines,  as  they  have  sent  their 
produce,  specialists  would  have  understood  at  a  glance  why 
French  printing-machines  are  everywhere  preferred.  Their 
simplicity  and  power  are  alone  the  cause  of  their  universal 
appreciation.”  T.  F.  J. 

- - -  «  ^  •  — - 

Use  of  Powdered  Blue  in  Lithography. 

LITHO-PRINTERS  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  the  ink  used  in  fixing 
powdered  blue. 

However  strong  the  varnish,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  paper,  thus  leaving  the  oil  too  dry  to  retain  the  powder. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  heavy  or  glazed  papers. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  solid  impression  for  varnishing 
proceed  as  follows ; — Take  some  medium  varnish,  mix 
with  it  some  silver  white,  and  grind  together  till  of  the 
consistency  of  rather  stiff  litho-black.  Keep  the  proofs  well 
covered  with  ink.  All  danger  of  set-off  will  thus  be  avoided  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  multi-colour  work,  the  blue  w’ill  not  come 
off  in  varnishing.  Should  the  white  tint,  the  inconvenience 
may  be  overcome  as  follows.  Mix  with  the  blue  a  little 
salt  water,  which  will  not  bind  the  powder,  but  render  it 
sufficiently  damp  to  prevent  tinting. 

Except  when  wmrking  the  blue  alone  or  as  the  last  work¬ 
ing,  this  remedy  should  not  be  abused  ;  for  the  salt  causes 
expansion  of  the  paper,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
dangerous  with  multi-colour  w'ork. 

Preparation  of  Pages  for  Electrotyping. 

The  invention  of  stereotyping  and  of  its  modern  substitute, 
electrotyping,  was  not,  says  the  American  Bookmaker, 
an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  trade.  It  prevented  authors  from 
revising  their  books  for  a  second  edition,  and  in  some  ways  it 
has  increased  the  labours  of  the  printer.  An  electrotype  can 
never  be  as  sharp  as  the  original.  It  is  a  cast  or  impression  in 
wax,  from  which  a  cast  or  impression  in  copper  is  taken. 
Multiply  this  so  that  from  the  electrotype  another  wax  impres¬ 
sion  is  required,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times,  and  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  line  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  most  unobservant  eye. 
It  will  always  happen  that  after  a  fount  has  been  somewhat 
worn  new  letters  will  be  used,  parts  of  the  orignal  stock  which 
had  not  before  been  called  for.  These  will  occasion  different 
heights  to  paper.  A  common  instance  is  that  of  accented 
letters.  They  may  come  with  the  fount,  which  is  used  a  year 
or  two  before  any  French  or  German  words  are  introduced. 
In  plates  made  by  ordinary  workmen  in  ordinary  offices  these 
stand  up  boldly  at  first,  but  are  soon  crushed  by  the  press, 
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looking  on  the  printed  sheets  something  like  clarendon  letters. 
Brass  rules  occasion  much  trouble.  If  full  letter-high  they  are 
sharp,  and  leave  a  like  impression  on  the  plate.  It  was  a  form 
of  an  almanack  thus  put  together  which  caused  a  celebrated 
printer  of  New  Yors:  to  curse  the  day  when  stereotyping  was 
invented. 

These  things  cannot  be  entirely  done  away  with.  Every 
pressman  who  loves  good  work  had  rather  have  type  on  his 
presses  than  plates.  But  many  of  the  worst  faults  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Particular  care  must  be  used  not  to  have  copper-faced 
type  and  bare-faced  type  in  the  same  page,  or  if  they  are  then 
the  one  must  be  massed  together  separately  from  the  other. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  type  which  is  sent  to  the  cop¬ 
per-facers  and  that  which  is  meant  for  letterpress  work.  But 
putting  on  the  copper  makes  it  that  much  higher.  The  film  is 
very  thin,  but  it  is  there.  If  such  a  letter  gets  mixed  in  with 
some  which  are  not  coppered,  it  shows  that  letter  in  printing 
considerably  darker.  It  is  true  that  the  pressman  can  rub 
away  from  his  overlay  to  give  less  pressure,  but  a  hioh  type 
takes  more  ink  than  a  low  one,  and  it  can  generally  be  seen. 
Neither  should  a  plain-faced  letter,  or  one  from  which  the 
copper  has  peeled  off,  be  used  with  copper-faced  type.  It  must 
be  low  and  print  faintly.  When  a  very  few  accents  or  other 
rare  sorts,  newly  cast,  are  to  go  into  a  well-worn  page,  it  is 
better  to  rub  the  bottom  on  a  rough  stone  or  a  fine  file  to  take 
off  the  scale  from  their  bottoms.  This  cannot  be  done,  however, 
when  there  is  a  quantity.  In  that  case  the  page  ready  for 
moulding  must  be  underlaid,  so  that  allowance  can  be  made 
for  the  new  characters  and  the  brass  rule.  This  is  a  very 
tedious  operation,  and  takes  much  time,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  With  brass  rule  it  is 
indispensable.  Rule  cuts  the  rollers  more  or  less  in  any  case, 
but  if  it  is  high  the  composition  is  very  quickly  badly  seamed. 
A  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  but  which  I  have  never  seen 
tried,  is  to  set  the  form  on  its  edge,  so  that  it  faces  upon  a 
smooth  sheet  of  brass.  Loosen  the  form  as  much  as  possible, 
and  beat  it  up  from  the  back  with  a  proof-brush.  This  brings 
every  letter  against  the  brass.  Then  tighten  it  up,  cover  the 
back  with  prepared  chalk  and  scrape  it  off  smoothly.  Coat 
that  again  with  something  which  shall  prevent  it  rubbing  off. 
The  face  is  then  all  right  and  the  impression  can  be  taken. 
The  only  difficulty  in  this  that  I  see  is  that  the  spaces  will 
work  up. 

It  is  needless,  I  suppose,  to  say  anything  about  the  necessity 
for  square  locking  up,  or  about  pages  being  of  exactly  the  same 
length.  To  have  the  lines  the  same  in  number  will  not  alone 
do  this,  for  dirt  gathers  upon  them  and  upon  the  leads. 
Neither  should  I  say  anything  upon  the  desirability  of  good 
justification,  or  upon  the  need  of  driving  the  c[uoins  home. 
Type  only  requires  enough  locking  up  to  carry  the  form  to  the 
press,  but  electrotype  forms  are  pressed  against  a  sheet  of  wax 
with  immense  force,  and  if  not  tightly  locked  the  wax  will  force 
itself  into  the  interstices. 

- ^  - 

(Tloftcee. 

Messrs.  J.  Porter  &  Co.,  machine-rulers,  copy  and  memo¬ 
randum  book  manufacturers,  of  30,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C., 
announce  that  they  have  laid  down  highly-improved  machines, 
specially  designed  for  run-through  w'ork,  and  are  able  to  offer 
firms  using  large  quantities  very  low  rates  for  long  numbers  of 
feint  and  common  ruling,  on  any  papers  of  fair  quality,  from 
foolscap  to  double  large  post.  For  bill-head  work  they  can 
offer  specially  low  quotations  for  long  numbers. 

+  4*  + 

Messrs.  H.are  &  Co.,  Limited,  send  us  some  very  choice 
specimens  of  their  photo-engraving  for  line  and  tone  blocks,  for 
lettp-press  printing.  The  execution  appears  all  that  can  be 
desired,  while  the  price  is  moderate. 

^  ^  4* 

HorlL’s  tint-white,  for  mixing  with  colours  and  for  reducing 
inks  of  any  kind,  is,  we  hear,  being  largely  used  by  litho  and 
letterpress  printers  with  great  satisfaction.  By  its  use  better 
work  is  turned  out  and  time  saved.  Specimens,  &;c.,  may  be 
had  of  the  makers,  Messrs.  Fritz  Horld  &  Co.,  ii,  Farringdon- 
road,  E.C. 
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BOY-LABOUR  has  been  the  general  text  of  my  Notes 
when  dealing  with  the  state  of  the  printing  trade  in  this 
colony,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  root  of  our  rotten 
state  is  this  evil,  and  against  it  the  pen  cannot  be  too  power¬ 
fully  used.  But  my  Notes  to  this  journal  are  not  written  so 
much  with  the  intention  of  working  a  reform  in  this  respect — 
nevertheless,  I  hope  the  arrow',  however  w'idely  discharged, 
may  find  lodgment — as  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  state  of 
New  Zealand  in  respect  to  the  printing  trade.  It  is  true  that 
many  remarks  which  I  make  have  a  general  bearing,  for  as  long 
as  competition  in  business  shall  be  a  main  feature  in  man’s 
system,  so  long  shall  w'e  have  to  continually  watch  and  strive 
against  cheap  labour  in  competition  with  fair  labour,  and  the 
great  aim  and  object  of  trade  unionism  will  have  to  be  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  boy  and  girl  labour.  As  I  have  already  stated  in 
these  columns,  we  have  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  trade,  but  since  I  last  stated  this  position,  one  of  our 
largest  houses — the  AFrr/  Zealand  Herald,  Auckland — has 
added  a  number  of  girls  to  its  staff  of  type-lifters,  and  another 
Christchurch  house  is  now  employing  many  boys  and  girls  at 
case,  at  wages  ranging  from  5s.  to  30s.  per  week,  while  really 
first-class  men  are  w'alking  about  for  want  of  something  to  do. 
A  friend  in  the  craft,  who  was  only  a  short  time  ago  employed 
in  Auckland,  but  had  to  seek  fresh  cases  in  another  land,  owing 
to  the  cheap  labour  competition,  wrote  from  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  the  other  day  : — “  A  large  proportion  of  the 
hands  in  most  offices  here  come  from  New  Zealand.  I  am 
afraid  the  exodus  of  printers  from  New  Zealand  will  be  a 
source  of  w'eakness  to  the  trade  here  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
market  is  overstocked  already — and  still  they  come.  It  is  a 
great  pity  the  printing  trade  is  so  miserable  in  your  colony'.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  curtailment  in  the  number  of  apprentices — 
that  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.”  This  is  a  very  w'eighty 
statement  by  one  w'ho  is  well  cpialified  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  whose  opinion,  when  expressed,  is  worth  consideration. 

Have  W'e  too  many  apprentices  ?  and  do  our  trade  laws  give 
such  facilities  as  tend  to  an  over-production  of  apprentices  ? 
The  rules  of  the  New  Zealand  Ty'pographical  Association  say  : 
“The  term  of  apprenticeship  recognised  by  this  association 
shall  be  six  y'ears.  All  turnovers  shall  be  re-bound  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
recognised  term  of  six  y'ears.  Unless  proof  be  produced  of 
the  completion  of  their  servitude,  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
membership  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  branch.” 
There  are  branches  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Auckland,  Napier,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin, 
governed  by  a  movable  executive  council,  at  present  sitting  in 
this  city.  The  rule  goes  on  :  “  The  number  of  apprentices 
shall  be  regulated  as  follows — One  apprentice  in  any  office,  two 
where  six  members  of  the  Association  are  permanently  em¬ 
ployed,  and  one  for  every  additional  six  members  ;  but  not 
more  than  six  apprentices  in  any  office.  No  apprentices  to  be 
allow'ed  on  morning  daily  papers.”  The  rules  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Society,  probably  the  strongest  society  in  the  colonies, 
which  were  revised  in  December,  1888,  thus  regulate  the  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  jobbing  department  :  “  That  all  apprentices  be 
legally  bound  for  a  term  of  seven  y'ears.  That  the  following 
be  the  proportion  of  apprentices  :  Tw'o  for  the  firm,  and  one 
apprentice  for  every  three  journeymen  up  to  thirty  ;  above  that 
number,  one  additional  apprentice  to  every  six  journeymren 
permanently  employed.”  Further  :  “That  no  apprentice  shall 
be  employed  on  daily,  morning,  or  evening  papers.” 

By  this  comparison  you  can  see  that,  though  Melbourne  has 
the  longer  term — namely,  seven  years,  to  our  si.x— we  have  the 
least  number  of  apprentices  ;  for,  whereas  according  to  our 
rules,  there  shall  not  be  more  than  six  to  any  office,  by  the 
Melbourne  rules  to  an  office  employing  thirty  hands  two  are 
allowed  the  firm,  and  one  for  every  three  men,  thus  giving  the 
goodly  number  of  twelve  apprentices  ;  and  offices  employing 
more  than  thirty  men  can  put  on  an  extra  apprentice  for  every 
six  men  over  thirty.  As  I  have  taken  up  rather  too  much 
space  already,  I  must  return  to  the  subject  in  a  future  letter. 

1  The  Government  printing-office  of  this  city  is  one  of  the 
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largest  establishments  of  its  class  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  at 
various  times  been  worked  by  the  New  Zealand  Typographical 
Association  rules,  but  now  and  again  an  infraction  of  some  rule 
or  rules  has  taken  place.  Boy-labour  has  always  been  a  cause 
of  trouble  in  the  office. 

Some  six  weeks  ago  a  deputation  from  the  Federated  Trades 
Council  waited  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary,  at  the  request  of 
the  Wellington  branch,  New  Zealand  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  ventilate  the  question  of  boy-labour  in  the  Government 
printing-office.  The  deputation  included  Messrs.  1).  P.  Fisher 
(Pres.)  and  T.  L.  Mills,  Typographical  representatives.  Mr. 
Seymour,  Seamen’s  Union  representative,  was  secretary.  The 
deputation  was  well  received,  and,  after  talking  the  matter 
over,  pointing  out  that  boys  were  being  turned  out  as  journey¬ 
men  too  often,  and  not  taught  their  trade  sufficiently,  owing  to 
too  short  an  apprenticeship  at  case,  Mr.  Hislop  said  he  would 
look  into  the  matter.  Rules  of  various  Australasian  societies 
were  laid  before  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  deputation 
withd^'ew.  Some  three  weeks  afterwards  the  secretary  of  the 
council  was  informed  by  letter  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
would  like  to  see  him.  The  letter  was  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  council,  when  the  president  was  deputed  to  attend  with 
the  secretary  in  case  technical  matters  might  crop  up.  The 
following  is  a  report  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  interview  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary  on  Saturday,  15th  inst.  Mr.  Fisher  did  not 
attend.  “Mr.  Hislop  read  me  a  deal  of  correspondence  from 
Mr.  Didsbury  (Government  printer),  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts  ; — 

1.  Mr.  Didsbury  states  that  the  rules  of  the  Typographical 
Association  in  other  offices  are  a  dead  letter,  and  enclosed  a 
list  of  offices,  with  the  number  of  boys  and  men  employed  in 
each,  in  support  of  his  statement. 

2.  He  considered  the  rules  dominant,  and  cannot  be 
necessarily  applied  to  a  large  establishment  like  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing-office. 

3.  The  rules,  he  says,  are  a  distinct  contradiction  of  the 
Apprentices’  Act,  which  states  five  years  as  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  while  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association 
stipulates  six  years  as  the  term.  This  would  make  a  journey¬ 
man  under  the  Act  only  a  turnover  under  the  rules,  thus  inflict¬ 
ing  a  hardship. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hislop,  Mr.  Didsbury  finally 
replied  that  no  great  hardship  would  be  entailed  upon  any  one 
personally  if  the  rules  were  adopted,  but  an  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  of  ;^3oo  per  annum  would  result  if  boy-labour  were 
limited. 

In  reply  to  paragraph  i  of  Mr.  Didsbury’s  letter,  I  stated 
that  he  was  not  correct  in  that  statement,  as  several  offices 
only  employed  the  number  of  boys  as  per  rules  of  association, 
but  unfortunately  most  of  the  other  offices  employ  boys  almost 
exclusively,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  community,  but  the 
council  was  trying  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  come  with  good  grace,  and  assist  the  work  considerably, 
if  boy-labour  was  properly  regulated  in  Government  establish¬ 
ments.  The  statement  had  been  made  that  private  employers 
could  not  be  blamed  for  following  the  example  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  employing  an  undue  proportion  of  boys. 

Mr.  Hislop  stated  he  would  inform  the  Government  printer 
to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  existing  arrangements  would  permit.” 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Seymour  received  the  promise  contained 
in  the  above  letter  in  writing,  thus  giving  an  official  record  of 
the  result  of  the  interview. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on  the 
22nd  inst.  to  consider  the  state  of  the  trade  in  this  city,  arising 
from  the  growth  of  cheap  labour,  cutting  down  wages,  and 
putting  on  an  undue  quantity  of  boys.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  and  orderly  conduct,  the  discussion  being  carried 
on  animatedly,  but  with  good  feeling.  The  following  resolution 
was  placed  before  the  meeting  ; — “That  this  meeting  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  something  to  be  done  with  the  offices  in 
towns  that  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  association  in 
respect  of  the  apprentices  and  the  payment  of  less  than  ^3 
per  week,  and  that  all  such  offices  be  closed  to  society  men.” 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  the  feeling  being  pretty  even  for  and 
against.  Finally,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  : — “  That 
the  matter  be  relegated  to  the  Board,  to  be  dealt  with  at  their 
discretion.”  It  is  thought  that  the  Board  consider  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  meeting  to  have  been  strongly  in  favour  of  some 


active  steps  being  taken,  but  decided  against  a  general  closing 
up  of  the  offending  offices.  The  Board  will  therefore  consider 
the  best  steps  to  be  taken,  which  I  think  will  be  that  of  closing 
one  office  at  a  time.  The  Trades’  Council  will  take  such  steps 
as  will  greatly  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  plan 
might  be  thought  best. 

Last  Monday  evening  a  deputation  from  the  Executive 
Council  and  Wellington  branch,  New  Zealand  Typographical 
Association,  with  the  Federated  Trades’  Council,  waited  upon 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  our  Municipal  Council,  to 
bring  under  its  notice  the  system  adopted  in  calling  for  tenders 
for  printing  and  the  giving  of  the  work  to  lowest  tenderers,  the 
result  being  that  the  work  was  secured  by  offices  where  only 
boys’  or  cheap  labour,  was  employed.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
this  system  was  not  good  for  the  community,  and,  as  the 
gentlemen  comprising  the  deputation  were  ratepayers,  they 
claimed  that  they  should  have  a  voice  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  particular  affair  was  managed.  The  Mayor  complained 
that  if  the  council  listened  to  printers,  they  would  soon  have 
other  bodies  of  workers  down  upon  them.  Several  councillors 
favoured  the  view  taken  by  the  deputation,  while  others  opposed 
it,  as  being  too  much  against  the  council’s  retrenchment  policy. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  promised  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  the  deputation  withdrew. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Loughman,  at  present  editor  of  the  Lytlelton 
Times,  Christchurch,  will,  in  August  next,  take  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Catholic  Times  of  this  city.  Mr.  Loughman  is  a 
powerful  writer,  but  his  pen  is  used  most  strongly  on  the  side 
of  Plome  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  August 
last  he  received  twelve  months’  notice  from  the  Lyttelton 
Times  Company  on  account  of  his  warmth  in  this  cause.  The 
policy  of  the  company  w'ill  be  understood  when  I  inform  you 
that  Canterbury,  of  which  Christchurch  is  the  capital,  is  an 
English  community,  and  strongly  Conservative,  being  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Church  of  Pmgland  party  in  this  colony. 
The  Lyttelton  Times'  loss  will  be  the  Catholic  Tunes'  gain. 

Wellington,  'i>[.Z.,Jiuie  26,  1889.  T.  L.  M. 


The  Hansard  Publishing  Union, 
Limited. 

The  statutory  meeting  and  also  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union,  Limited,  was  held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on  the  29th 
ult.  Alderman  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Edmund  Edwards  (secretary),  having  read  the  notice 
calling  the  meeting,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomley  (the  managing  director)  to  address  them. 

Mr.  Bottomley  said  : — •“  It  is,  I  think,  in  the  knowledge  of 
most  of  you,  that  the  capital  of  our  company  was  subscribed 
several  times  over.  After  the  allotment  of  the  capital  of  the 
company,  we  at  once  set  about  the  main  work  of  combining 
under  as  few  roofs  as  possible  the  great  aggregate  of  businesses 
which  the  Hansard  Union  embraced,  and  although  the  work 
has  perhaps  appeared  slow  to  some  of  you,  it  has  proceeded, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  at  a  very  satisfactory  and  at  a 
perfectly  encouraging  rate.  We  have  absolutely  closed  two 
establishments  ;  we  have  effected  great  economies  in  others  ; 
and  we  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  send  from  one 
department  work  which  might  better  be  done  in  another.  As 
regards  the  Hansard  contract,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  it  ;  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
really  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  undertaking,  and  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  public  credit  for  having  been 
able  to  undertake  it,  and  to  make  it  commercially  successful, 
at  the  saving  of  something  like  £b,ooo  a  year  to  the  nation  at 
large.  We  are  as  busy  as  any  firm  could  wish  to  be  ;  our  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  to  get  work,  but  to  do  it  when  we  get  it,  and  each 
department  is  working  in  absolute  harmony  with  every  other 
department,  and  each  one  of  the  principals  of  his  department 
is  working  most  harmoniously  with  his  colleagues  and  with  the 
board,  and  we  are  realising  in  its  most  literal  sense  every  anti¬ 
cipation  which  we  foreshadowed  in  the  prospectus  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  as  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  those  undertakings.  We  are  now  proposing  to 
acquire  paper-mills  and  country  printing-works.  Our  demand 
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is  sufficient  to  keep  a  fair-sized  mill  at  work  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  printing,  such  as  book-work 
and  other  printing,  that  does  not  require  so  much  haste  as  the 
newspaper  work,  and  this  could  be  produced  in  the  country  as 
well  as  at  London,  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  less  cost  than  in 
London.  We  want  the  country  works  to  do  work  that  we  have 
already  offered  to  us  if  we  had  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  We 
have  secured  the  contract  to  do  the  entire  printing  of  one  of 
the  largest  publishing  houses  in  London,  but  it  could  only  be 
carried  out  at  such  works  as  we  have  contemplated.  Then  we 
expect  two  other  contracts,  to  execute  which  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  have  works  to  relieve  our  own  present 
works  of  this  special  class  of  work,  and  that  we  should  make 
room  for  work  that  could  be  best  done  in  London,  which  class 
of  work  we  have  already  secured  sufficient  of  to  keep  our  works 
regularly  going.  This  extension  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our 
constitution.  We  have  been  established  as  a  company  just 
four  months,  and  by  the  end  of  six  months  your  directors  will 
be  in  a  position  to  distribute  a  substantial  interim  dividend, 
and  I  am  confident — as  confident  as  one  can  be — that  when 
twelve  months  have  elapsed,  you  will  find  that  the  fullest 
expectations  of  the  prospectus  will  have  been  realised.”  The 
chairman  then  proposed  the  resolution  : — “  That  the  proposal 
submitted  to  this  meeting  by  the  directors  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  company  of  paper-mills  and  country  printing  works  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  its  business  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  directors  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  and,  after 
remarks  by  several  shareholders,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  then  constituted  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  resolution  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Coleridge  Kennard,  as  follows  : — “  That  the 
capital  of  the  company  be  increased  to  _£5oo,ooo,  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  7,500  new  ordinary  shares  of  ^10  each,  and  5,000  new 
preference  shares  of  ^10  each  ;  and  that  the  holders  of  such 
new  preference  shares  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  company  contained,  with  reference 
to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  and  the  payment  of  interim 
dividends,  be  entitled  pari  passu  with  the  holders  of  the  20,000 
preference  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  company  already  created, 
to  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  for  the  time  being  paid  up,  or  credited  as  paid 
up,  on  the  preference  shares  held  by  them  respectively.  And 
that  the  directors  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  issue 
all  or  any  of  such  new  preference  and  ordinary  shares  accor¬ 
dingly.”  This,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin  Wood, 
was  adopted  7iem.  con. 

A  similar  resolution  was  carried  at  a  general  meeting  of  pre¬ 
ference  shareholders,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair¬ 
man  and  board  of  directors,  the  meeting  terminated. 


to  Coiresptmljents. 

With  reference  to  our  articles  on  copperplate  transfer-ink 
in  January  and  February  numbers,  a  correspondent  asks  the 
following  questions : — “  When  the  shellac  and  pitch  are 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  ingredients  that  have  been  burned, 
should  the  pan  be  placed  on  the  fire  again  until  the  dense 
fumes  arise,  and  continue  so  until  the  pitch  loses  the  strong 
smell  which  it  contains,  as  I  have  noticed  that  the  ink  in 
question  should  have  a  sweet  smell  ?  And  if  lamp-black  be 
used  in  place  of  litho-ink,  what  quantity  should  be  used  for  the 
quantities  set  down  in  your  article,  or  what  difference  would 
the  ink  and  lamp-black  have  in  the  making  or  working?” — 
[The  ink,  after  the  addition  of  shellac  and  pitch,  should  be 
placed  on  the  fire  until  dense  fumes  arise,  and  the  heat  should 
be  continued  until  the  ink  is  brought  to  the  required  condition. 
We  do  not  say  until  the  pitch  loses  its  peculiar  odour,  as  that 
is  quite  an  immaterial  matter.  The  sweet  smell  you  speak  of 
is  chiefly  due  to  shellac,  and  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
accidental  circumstance,  and  not  as  an  essential  condition. 
The  amount  of  lamp-black  may  vary  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  quantity,  and  then  varnish  should  be 
about  one-tenth.  The  chief  difference  in  the  ink  will  be  that 
when  printing-ink  is  used  the  black  is  much  better  incorporated, 
as  it  has  undergone  a  thorough  grinding  in  the  process  of  ink¬ 
making.] 


CJiromolithography  &  the  Illuminator  s 
A  rt. 


F'OR  more  than  a  thousand  years  illumination  was  one  of 
the  serious  pursuits  of  life.  In  all  countries  where  books 
were  made,  men  studied  it  and  worked  at  it  all  their  lives  as  a 
means  of  gaining  subsistence.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  art,  pictorial  painting,  as  we  now  see  it,  being  in 
effect  unknown.  Books  were  then  made  singly  by  hand 
throughout,  every  copy  being  a  fresh  and  individual  specimen 
of  the  skill  of  the  scribe,  having  its  peculiarities  of  character 
in  execution,  and  variations  of  whatever  ornament  might  be 
added  to  it,  so  that  whoever  possessed  a  book  had  a  production 
unique  in  its  workmanship,  and  made  beautiful  by  the  art  of 
the  illuminator  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he  might 
desire,  and  have  the  ability  to  pay  for. 

Then  came  the  invention  of  printing,  whereby  copies  of  a 
book  were  multiplied  as  though  cast  in  a  mould,  each  one 
being  a  counterpart  of  every  other  ;  but  for  a  long  time  after 
books  began  to  be  made  by  printing  instead  of  writing,  blank 
spaces  were  left  wherein  large  and  important  initials  might  be 
drawn  and  painted  in  any  style  to  suit  the  owner.  Succeeding 
this,  initials,  and  in  many  cases  borders,  containing  figures  and 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  were  engraved  on  wood  and 
printed  with  the  text,  to  be  afterwards  coloured  by  hand.  So 
the  profession  or  trade  of  illumination  gradually  died  out. 

In  comparatively  recent  years,  interest  having  been  awakened 
in  the  art  by  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  which 
illumination  in  its  best  period  was  contemporary,  books  began 
to  be  published  regarding  it.  Careful  copies  of  ancient  work 
were  made,  and,  being  printed,  were  coloured  by  hand.  Then 
came  chromolithography,  with  its  cheaper  reproductions, 
which,  although  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  glow  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  originals,  still  gave  their  forms  and  a  tolerable 
representation  of  their  colouring.  Books  upon  the  subject 
grew  and  multiplied,  and  the  student  can  now  find  without 
difficulty  examples  of  any  style  of  work  from  the  sixth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  during  the  whole  range  of  the  art  as  it  is 
known  to  us  by  still-existing  manuscripts. 


Great  Thoughts.  Vol.  XI.  (London  ;  A.  W.  Hall.)  Another 
six  m.onths’  numbers  of  this  popular  and  useful  publication  are 
her'e  collected  into  a  handy  volume  of  428  pages.  As  before, 
very  copious  and  well-arranged  indexes  are  supplied,  thereby 
rendering  the  volume  most  serviceable  to  literary  men.  A 
number  of  choice  chromos  are  bound  up  with  the  volume, 
having  been  issued  as  frontispieces  to  the  monthly  parts.  The 
pages  are  also  adorned  with  portraits  and  other  engravings, 
while  the  literary  contents  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  the 
editor  sets  before  him.  The  book  is  well  printed  by  the 
Bazaar  Press. 

Snacks  (Nos.  i  to  6).  This  new  candidate  for  favour  should 
certainly  meet  with  a  large  measure  of  support.  It  is  admirably 
conducted  in  every  way,  the  engravings  being  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  full  of  fun.  There  is  an  absence  of  vulgarity  which 
distinguishes  the  paper  from  some  others  of  its  class.  We 
hope  the  editor  will  always  keep  his  pages  clean,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  humour  and  amusement  to  be  found  in  things  around 
us,  without  descending  to  the  gutter  or  the  pot-house  for  in¬ 
spiration.  The  printing  is  executed  by  Messrs.  Unwin  Bros. 

The  Newsagent  (21-24,  Temple-chambers,  E.C.).  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  trade  organ  for  the  newsagent,  and  this‘'new 
monthly  seeks  to  supply  that  omission,  and,  judging  by  the 
number  before  us,  we  should  think  it  will  meet  with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  trade.  The  magazine  is  very  well  got  up,  the 
size  being  crown  quarto.  The  first  number  contains  an  account 
of  the  firm  of  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  the  well-known  advertising 
contractors,  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Wellsman,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm.  We  wish  our  contemporary  every 
success  and  a  long  and  useful  life. 
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Job  Composition. 

A  GOOD  job  compositor  is  always  in  demand,  and  any 
man  who  can  prove  his  claim  to  that  title  need  never  be 
out  of  employment,  unless  he  has  some  disqualifying  habit  or 
other  detriment.  Generally  speaking,  foremen  and  proprietors 
look  out  for  such  men,  and  will  often  make  an  opening  for  one 
even  though  they  do  not  actually  need  him  at  the  time.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  are  so  few  of  them. 

A  large  number  of  compositors  are  free  to  confess  that  they 
could  not  set  up  a  card,  bill-head,  or  circular  properly  to  save 
their  lives.  Comparatively  few  men  profess  to  be  job  com¬ 
positors,  and  among  those  .who  do  there  is  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  who  can  stand  the  test  of  actual  experience  in  a  large 
office.  Some  can  set  up  an  ordinary  every-day  job  very  well, 
but  when  it  comes  to  large  work,  such  as  is  called  for  by  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  public  companies,  they  are  all  at  sea. 

So  that  a  man  who  has  had  experience  on  all  kinds  of  work 
— who  is  as  much  at  home  on  a  broad-side  as  on  a  letter-head 
— and  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  good  job  compositor,  has 
an  independence  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  can  command  a 
position  in  any  city  in  the  Union.  But  such  men  are  not  often 
seeking  work,  as  they  generally  find  their  employers  desire  to 
keep  them,  and  will  pay  them  an  increased  amount  to  do  so. 
In  most  large  offices  there  are  such  men,  who  are  paid  several 
dollars  a  week  more  than  the  regular  rate,  and  are  made  to  feel 
that  their  positions  are  permanent.  When  a  time  comes  for 
laying  off  men,  these  are  not  the  first  to  go.  So  that  a  man 
not  only  earns  more  money,  but  is  saved  the  unpleasantness 
and  uncertainty  which  attend  being  out  of  employment,  and, 
moreover,  he  finds  himself  respected  and  looked  up  to  as  others 
are  not. 

Therefore  it  w’ould  seem  that,  quite  apart  from  the  possibility 
of  type-setting  machines  driving  out  those  who  can  only  set 
plain  type  (and  it  will  be  remembered  that  that  w'as  the  con¬ 
sideration  w'hich  started  this  series  of  articles),  there  are 
abundant  reasons  why  a  man  should  study  to  make  himself  a 
good  job  compositor,  and  as  it  is  only  by  a  proper  appreciation 
of  these  advantages  that  any  one  can  be  induced  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn,  I  have  felt  constrained  to  dw’ell  upon  them  at 
length  before  offering  suggestions  wdiich  should  help  to  that 
end.  It  is  only  w'hen  a  man  is  convinced  that  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  following  advice  that  the  advice  becomes 
acceptable.  But,  after  all,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
advice,  how’ever  good,  is  valueless  unless  it  is  follow'ed  by 
practice. 

Now,  supposing  a  man  desires  to  become  proficient  in  the 
matter  of  job  composition.  There  are  certain  conditions  which 
he  must  observe  in  order  to  obtain  success.  He  must  study 
the  follow'ing  five  points  especially  : — 

I.  Proportion.  4.  Perspicuity. 

2.  Plarniony.  5.  Suitability. 

3.  Contrast. 

At  first  he  may  find  out  how  little  he  knows  of  any  one  of 
these  requisites,  and  how  unable  he  is  to  put  that  little  to  its 
best  use.  And  probably  some  who  read  this  may  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  studying  these  points,  thinking  that  they 
themselves  understand  all  about  this  subject  and  saying  that 
they  never  learned  in  this  way.  But  just  let  them  take  any 
good  piece  of  displayed  w'ork  and  see  w'hether  any  of  these 
points  have  been  neglected,  and  they  will  find  that  the  good 
cpiality  of  the  wmrk  is  just  in  proportion  as  those  points  have 
been  observed.  Perhaps  the  person  who  set  it  up  had  no 
thought  as  to  whether  he  w’as  observing  them  or  not,  but 
he  has  observed  them  nevertheless.  The  fact  is  that  by 
constant  practice  and  experience  he  has  come  to  do  things 
in  the  right  way  because  he  has  seen  the  improvement 
in  the  effect  produced.  But  this  has  been  a  slow  process, 
whereas  had  he  started  out  with  a  knowledge  of  these  points 
he  would  have  learned  in  much  less  time. 

And  now  let  us  take  up  these  same  points  one  by  one  and  try 
to  understand  all  that  can  be  learned  about  them. 

I.  Prop07'tion. — This  applies  mainly  to  the  relative  sizes  of 
types  and  affects  the  time  it  will  take  to  do  the  work.  Let  the 
learner  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  relation  which  one 
size  of  type  bears  to  another.  He  will  find  that  two  lines  of 
diamond  will  equal  one  line  of  bourgeois  and  that  four  lines 
will  equal  great  primer  ;  that  two  lines  of  pearl  will  equal  one 


line  of  long  primer,  and  that  four  lines  will  equal  paragon  ; 
that  two  lines  of  nonpareil  will  equal  one  line  of  pica  ;  that 
three  lines  of  brevier  will  equal  two  lines  of  pica;  that  a 
nonpareil  and  pearl  equal  small  pica  ;  that  a  nonpareil  and 
a  brevier  equal  English  ;  that  brevier  and  long  primer  will  equal 
great  primer ;  and  so  on  in  many  combinations.  With  the 
American  point  system  all  this  is  made  much  more  accurate 
than  it  used  to  be.  Now,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  proportions  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
combining  of  types  of  different  sizes,  as  is  often  done  in  job 
work  for  the  purpose  of  display  or  the  insertion  of  cuts  or  large 
initials.  But  the  subject  of  proportion  also  applies  to  the 
selection  of  such  types  as  are  not  so  large  nor  so  small  as  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  other  types  in  the  same  job.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  next  point. 

2.  Har7iwny. — This  applies  not  only  to  the  size,  but  also  to 
the  character  or  style  of  type  used.  The  object  should  be  to 
produce  an  harmonious  whole  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
selecting  such  types  as  will  blend  together  and  present  to  the 
eye  a  picture,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  the  final  effect 
which  each  contributing  part  helps  to  produce.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  result  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  same  style  of 
type  throughout  ;  indeed  there  may  be  great  variety,  and  yet 
also  be  perfect  harmony.  At  the  same  time  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  using  too  many  different  kinds  of  type,  because  the 
more  kinds  there  are  used  the  more  likelihood  will  there  be  of 
admitting  some  one  kind  which  may  spoil  the  effect.  Have 
variety  without  incongruity. 

3.  Co7ifrast. — This  is  as  necessary  in  producing  a  good 
result  as  harmony,  and  does  not  in  any  way  clash  with  it.  Its 
effect  is  to  enliven  the  picture,  and  can  be  made  to  serve  that 
end  without  breaking  into  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  line  or  two  of  plain  but  well  formed,  heavy  faced 
type  among  light  or  ornamental  faces  has  a  pleasing  effect,  but 
needs  to  be  done  with  taste  and  caution.  Many  a  nicely-set 
page,  which  seemed  to  lack  something,  although  it  was  difficult 
to  say  what,  has  been  filled  with  life  and  beauty  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  little  judicious  contrast.  Then,  also,  in  regard  to 
the  lengths  of  the  lines.  This  point  is  of  importance.  Let  no 
two  lines  of  the  same  length  come  together.  Neither  let  them 
be  so  nearly  the  same  length  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
being  so.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  one  line  should  be  short  and 
the  next  long,  and  so  on  throughout.  The  full  lines  will  of 
course  be  full,  but  all  the  others  should  vary  in  length,  and  no 
two  alternate  lines  be  the  same  length. 

4.  Ferspicidty. — This  point  has,  perhaps,  more  to  do  with 
utility  than  with  artistic  effect,  but  is  nevertheless  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  work  done  is  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  what 
is  printed  should  be  easily  read.  Artistic  display,  harmonious 
arrangement  and  the  most  stylish  type  that  is  made  will  be 
valueless  unless  perspicuity  is  preserved.  No  amount  of  orna¬ 
mentation  will  take  its  place.  If  you  cannot  give  both,  then 
drop  the  style  and  give  a  legible  and  readable  effect.  But 
where  a  man  knows  his  business  thoroughly  he  can  give  a 
combination  which  will  secure  all  of  these  points  equally.  In 
every  piece  of  displayed  work — be  it  advertisement,  circular, 
office  stationery,  show-card,  or  poster — there  are  certain  lines 
which  need  to  stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  the  object 
may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  The  displaying  of  advertisements 
has  become  an  art  of  itself,  and  advertising  agents  are  each 
trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  producing  the  most  effective  dis¬ 
play.  And  they  all  aim  at  one  thing,  namely,  to  say  the  best 
they  can  in  the  fewest  words,  and  to  have  the  most  important 
of  those  words  brought  out  with  the  greatest  amount  of  legi¬ 
bility.  Now,  while  it  would  not  be  well  to  set  a  nice  job  as 
though  it  were  for  a  newspaper  advertisement,  getting  the 
largest  amount  of  matter  in  the  smallest  possible  space  and 
setting  one  or  two  words  ten  times  as  large  as  the  other  words, 
yet  the  idea  of  giving  prominence  to  the  leading  subject  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

5.  Szdtability. — By  this  is  meant  the  selection  of  types  which 
are  suitable  for  the  matter  in  hand.  The  type  that  would  be 
suitable  lor  one  line  of  business  may  not  be  suitable  for  some 
other  business.  The  type  that  will  be  appropriate  for  a  trade 
will  not  do  for  a  profession.  The  grocer  and  the  butcher 
should  have  different  types  from  that  used  for  physicians  or 
attorneys.  Programmes  for  dances  should  be  set  in  a  different 
style  to  that  of  a  funeral  notice.  The  prospectus  of  a  public 
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company  should  not  be  set  like  a  notice  of  a  dry  goods  special 
sale.  There  should  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  setting¬ 
up  of  a  poster  for  a  variety  show  and  one  for  a  church  concert. 
I  might  give  many  other  illustrations  of  this  point,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  enforce  its  importance. 

And  now  let  the  man  who  desires  to  profit  by  these  sugges¬ 
tions  read  over  those  five  points  a  few  times,  so  that  he  will 
not  forget  them  when  engaged  on  such  work.  It  is  one  thing 
to  appreciate  a  good  point  when  it  is  made  and  another  thing 
to  remember  it  when  required.  The  only  way  to  make  it  ours 
and  to  get  any  good  out  of  it  is  to  “  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,”  and  then  put  into  practice  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  man  who  is  looking  for  the  opportunity  will  get  it  sooner 
or  later,  whereas  he  who  expects  it  to  come  to  him  may 
never  get  anything  more  than  the  expectation.  The  difference 
between  a  good  job  compositor  and  a  plain  type-setter  is  often 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  looking  for  or  neglecting 
opportunities.  At  all  events,  this  one  thing  remains  sure,  that 
the  man  who  remains  ignorant  of  anything  but  straightforward 
composition  will  have  none  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  should 
find  that  as  his  work  can  be  done  by  machinery  he  has  to  look 
somewhere  else  for  a  living.  These  words  are  not  written  with 
any  spirit  of  captiousness,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  provoke 
some  brother  compositor  to  make  himself  a  thorough  master 
of  his  business  ;  nor  are  they  written  by  a  novice  who  only 
theorises  on  a  subject  for  the  sake  of  theorising,  but  by  one 
whose  every  gray  hair  became  gray  in  a  printing-office,  and 
who  has  gone  through  all  the  different  phases  of  the  business, 
from  “  devil”  up. — H.  G.  Bishop,  in  American  Bookmaker. 


American  Government  Printing-office. 


More  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  Government 
Printing-office  recently  than  ever  previously.  Just 
before  retiring,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Benedict  conducted  a  corre¬ 
spondent  through  every  department  of  the  great  public  building 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  experience  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  In  the  press-room  there  are  ninety  great 
presses  almost  constantly  running.  “  There  is  one  press,”  said 
Mr.  Benedict,  pointing  to  a  self  perfecting  Bullock  press,  “upon 
which  I  pride  myself.  I  found  that  condemned  as  worn  out 
and  worthless,  and  about  to  be  broken  up  for  old  iron.  I  had 
it  brought  out  of  the  storeroom  and  rehabilitated  at  a  total  cost 
of  750  dols.,  and  it  is  now  performing  better  work  than  the 
press  of  the  same  make  which  was  bought  to  replace  it  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  23,000  dols.”  By  purchasing  its 
presses,  ink,  and  other  materials  at  first  hand,  the  Government 
now  receives  the  advantage  of  the  trade  discount,  which 
amounts  to  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  year. 
These  two  presses  will  be  found  working  alongside  of  each 
other,  of  exactly  the  same  make  and  size,  yet  one  cost  1,500 
dols.  or  2,000  dols.  less  than  the  other.  There  are  four  branch 
offices  in  the  different  departments  under  control  of  the  Public 
Printer,  where  work  that  is  wanted  in  haste,  or  which  is  of  an 
especially  confidential  character,  is  done. 

The  system  of  book-keeping  is  as  perfect  as  in  any  great 
mercantile  establishment.  A  complete  system  of  checks  and 
receipts  is  kept  over  all  supplies.  The  Public  Printer  knows 
each  morning  every  sheet  of  paper,  every  skin  of  leather,  and 
every  ounce  of  gold-leaf  used  the  day  before,  and  his  books  are 
balanced  every  night.  Forty  thousand  packages  of  various 
sizes  were  delivered  to  members  of  Congress  during  the  past 
year— a  respectable  express  business  in  itself.  In  the  folding- 
room  there  are  over  400  employh,  many  of  them  women.  They 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn,  some  of  them,  as  high  as  two 
and  three  dollars  a  day.  In  collating  the  different  “  signatures  ” 
of  bound  volumes,  such  care  and  system  are  employed  that  it  is 
rarely  the  case  an  imperfect  book  is  sent  out.  When  such  an 
event  does  occur,  by  tearing  off  the  cover  the  officer  in  charge 
can  tell  by  certain  private  marks  which  particular  employd  was 
guilty  of  the  neglect. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  the  reception  and  examination  of 
lithographs  the  foreman  in  charge  was  a  coloured  man  ;  most 
of  those  employed  under  his  charge  were  educated  white 
women.  “  Rather  a  novel  sight  for  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion,  is  it  not  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Benedict.  “  The  fact  is,  they  put  up 


a  job  on  me  here  when  I  took  charge.  They  removed  every 
tag  and  mark,  and  I  would  have  been  entirely  at  a  loss  if  this 
coloured  man  had  not  come  to  my  assistance.  He  knew  where 
everything  was  placed,  and  I  made  him  foreman,  and  he  has 
proved  a  most  efficient  man.”  Seventeen  million  engravings 
were  handled  in  this  room  last  year  for  the  entire  editions  of 
two  works  alone — “  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming  ’’and  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Report.”  Mr.  Benedict  took  great  pride  in  the  elec¬ 
trotype  department.  Only  two  works  had  ever  been  printed  by 
the  electrotype  process  when  he  took  charge.  The  immense 
advantage  of  this  method  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
a  stereotype  wears  out  after  50,000  impressions,  and  for  an 
edition  of  200,000  copies,  such  as  is  printed  of  the  “  Agricultural 
Report,”  four  sets  of  plates  have  to  be  made.  By  the  electro¬ 
type  process  the  whole  edition  is  worked  off  from  one  set  of 
plates.  Mr.  Benedict  pointed  out  a  large  chemical  vat,  in  which 
curved  electrotype  plates  were  being  deposited.  “  That  is  a 
process  which  was  invented  by  my  late  foreman,”  he  said.  “  It 
is  now  patented.  Curved  plates  were  never  directly  prepared 
before.  They  always  had  to  be  bent  mechanically,  which  was 
a  far  inferior  process.  Experts  from  Germany  and  England 
have  come  over  to  investigate  this  process.  Mr.  De  Vinne,  of 
New  York,  has  carried  away  my  foreman,  who  invented  it.” 

- ♦  B— • - 

English  the  Universal  Language. 

Mr.  william  WALTER  PHELPS,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  Samoan  Conference  at  Berlin,  stated  to 
a  newspaper  correspondent  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  that 
the  English  language  was  the  one  used  in  the  Conference  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Commissioners.  He  said  ; — “  This  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance  and  importance.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  diplomacy  that  negotiations  have  not  been 
carried  on  in  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  It  was  done 
on  our  motion,  and  as  English  was  the  national  language  of  six 
out  of  seven  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Germans,  who 
speak  English  well,  fell  good-naturedly  in  with  us,  that  became 
the  language  of  the  Conference,  though  we  started  out  in 
French,  which  all  the  Commissioners  spoke.  It  may  be  that 
German  antipathy  to  anything  French  helped  to  establish  this 
important  precedent.  I  don’t  know.  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains.  Even  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  English,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  hereafter  it  will  become  the  language  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  We  all  found  that  good,  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
most  exact  and  satisfactory  tongue  in  which  to  couch  delicate 
and  intricate  points.  I  rejoice  that  the  new  era  was  inaugurated 
by  us.” 

The  wondei'ful  power  and  influence  of  the  English  and  Ame¬ 
rican  newspapers,  circulating,  as  they  do,  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  are  rapidly  converting  the  speakers  of  other 
tongues  into  readers  and  speakers  of  the  English.  Wherever 
Americans  or  Englishmen  gain  a  foothold  outside  of  their  own- 
countries,  whether  as  colonists  or  sojourners,  the  inevitable 
newspaper  springs  up  as  a  part  of  their  daily  life,  and  their 
neighbours  must  learn  to  read  the  enterprising  English  journals, 
if  they  would  keep  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
The  shores  of  benighted  Africa  are  dotted  with  these  dissemi¬ 
nators  of  good  English  ;  Asia,  with  its  extensive  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  has  an  immense  English-speaking  and  reading  popu¬ 
lation  ;  Australasia,  with  such  English  colonies  as  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  is  being 
rapidly  Anglicised  ;  Europe  is  annually  losing  great  numbers 
of  its  people  by  emigration  to  America,  where  in  a  generation 
their  foreign  languages  become  extinct,  as  their  children,  if  not 
themselves,  will  speak  and  read  English  whatever  else  they 
may  acquire.  In  North  America,  the  language  of  the  “untu¬ 
tored  savage  ”  has  become  almost  extinct,  whilst  the  shores  of 
South  America  are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  English  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  journals. 

When  we  consider  how  the  world  is  hemmed  in  by  these 
innumerable  and  persistent  English  periodicals,  backed  up  by 
the  annually  increasing  growth  and  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  we  must  believe  that  it  is  far  better  to  adopt  such  a  lan¬ 
guage,  now  spoken  by  hundreds  of  millions,  than  to  formulate 
a  Volapiik,  or  any  other  nondescript  language,  whose  progress 
and  influence  would  be  about  as  rapid  and  extensive  as  that  of 
the  oft-attempted  phonetic. 
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Bronze  in  Lithography. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  American  Lithographer  atid 
Fruiter  writes  : — “  We  have  to  print  labels  on  steel-blue 
paper,  but  find  if  we  print  so  as  to  make  the  bronze  hold,  the 
paper  will  peel  off,  and  if  we  add  tallow  in  the  ink  the  bronze 
will  not  hold.  What  can  be  done  about  it  ?”  The  editor 
answers  : — “  We  have  seen  printers  who  could  not  regulate  the 
holding  of  the  bronze  and  the  peeling  off  of  the  paper  resort  to 
mixing  tallow  in  the  ink  with  stiff  varnish,  thinking  this  would 
help.  They  calculated  that  the  stiff  varnish  would  hold  the 
bronze,  and  the  tallow  make  the  ink  soft  enough  to  prevent  the 
paper  from  peeling  oft  ;  but  they  failed,  as  tallow  has  the 
quality  of  keeping  the  ink  fresh  for  all  time,  so  that  the  bronze 
can  be  wiped  off,  and  will  never  dry  properly.  We  will  tell 
how  to  overcome  this  difficulty  as  well  as  possible.  The  first 
thing,  of  course,  is  always  to  keep  stiff  varnish  in  the  colour, 
and  no  thin  varnish  whatever.  Now  mix  as  much  as  necessary 
of  lavender  oil  in  the  ink.  This  softens  the  ink  and  prevents 
the  peeling  off ;  but  use  no  more  of  it  than  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Begin  with  a  trifle  and  add  more  and  more  until  you  see 
that  the  paper  does  not  peel  off  any  more.  Lavender  oil  is 
better  than  tallow,  as  it  softens  the  ink  more,  but  evaporates 
and  does  not  remain  in  the  ink  of  the  impression,  and  therefore 
the  ink  will  dry  as  quickly  as  without  it.  But  here  comes 
another  question  :  If  the  work  on  the  stone  is  very'  fine  and 
close,  too  much  lavender  oil  would  spread  out  the  fine  lines, 
and  make  the  work  look  smutty  and  indistinct.  If  there  is  fine 
work  only  on  the  stone  the  paper  would  not  peel  off  so  easily, 
and  it  could  be  printed  without  lavender  oil.  A  slow  speed  on 
the  steam  press  would  make  this  go  ;  but  very  often  there  are 
solids  and  fine  work  together  on  the  stone.  In  this  case  we 
have  to  use  the  following  new  remedy  :  take  two  parts  of  No.  2 
varnish,  two  parts  of  Venetian  turpentine,  and  one  part  of 
yellow  bees’-wax  ;  melt  these  well  together  and  mix  them  in 
the  ink,  which  will  answer  for  all  purposes.  This,  preserved  in 
a  covered  tin  box,  will  keep  good  for  many  years,  and  will  never 
get  a  skin  on  top  nor  lose  anything  of  its  good  qualities.” 


Fast  Conipositor. 


NT  R.  JAMES  LEONARD,  president  of  New  Orleans 
1  Typographical  Union,  No.  17,  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  now  employed  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Times-Dento- 
crat,  is  an  unassuming  gentleman,  noted  for  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  to  look  at  him  one  would  scarcely  think  that  in  a 
seven  days’  go-as-you-please  at  the  case,  he  can  easily  distance 
all  competitors  in  type-setting,  his  good  right  arm  in  that  time 
traversing  the  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  as  he  reaches 
forth  to  grasp  that  ever  minute  object  called  a  letter.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case. 

On  Friday,  July  5,  Mr.  Leonard  began  his  week’s  work.  He 
was  offered  no  special  opportunities  to  make  a  big  record  (or, 
in  typographic  parlance,  a  “big  string”)  by  setting  up  easy 
matter  (“  fat  takes,”  as  the  printer  puts  it),  but  worked  on  the 
regular  “  file,”  which  contains  the  general  run  of  matter  that 
appears  in  the  Times-Democrafs  columns.  The  type  used  in 
the  office  is  brevier,  agate,  and  nonpareil,  the  latter  largely 
predominating.  The  agate  measures  thirty  ems  to  a  line  ;  the 
nonpareil  twenty-five.  Mr.  Leonard  worked  seven  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  for  seven  consecutive  days,  and  on  Thursday  night, 
when  he  cast  up  his  “  string,”  it  was  disclosed  that  he  had 
set  up  just  102,800  ems,  an  average  of  14,685  ems  a  day,  or 
1,941  ems  an  hour.  And  he  made  few  errors  ;  his  “proof” 
was  good. 

This  record — 102,800  ems  in  seven  consecutive  days  of  seven 
and  one-half  hours  each — is  the  top  notch  in  New  Orleans 
type-setting  since  the  war.  It  “  raises  the  limit,”  as  it  were,  to 
a  point  where  the  “  swifts  ”  among  typos  will  find  it  difficult  to 
reach.  But  Mr.  Leonard  has  “gotten  in  his  work”  on  several 
occasions  before.  He  once  set  a  “take”  of  1,800  ems  in  fifty- 
two  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  another  of  1,000  ems  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  twenty-eight  minutes.  When  working  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  one  day  his  “  string”  showed  up  58,000  ems,  and 
it  was  not  a  very  fine  day  for  strings  either.  On  another 


occasion,  when  indulging  in  a  friendly  contest  with  the  typo 
De  Jarnette,  who  took  part  in  the  famous  Chicago  type-setting 
match  which  was  won  by  Barnes,  of  the  New  York  IVorld,  the 
New  Orleans  “swift”  beat  his  competitor  1,500  ems  in  seven 
hours. 

The  question  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  much  did  Mr. 
Leonard  make  during  the  week?  Well,  his  type-setting  feat — ■ 
at  the  Union  rate  of  forty-five  cents  a  thousand  ems — brought 
him  in  just  46-25  dols.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  200  dols.  per 
month.  The  man  on  the  pay-roll  who  made  the  next  largest 
sum  for  seven  days  received  35-40 ;  the  lowest  seven-day 
score  netted  26-30  dols. 

James  Leonard  is,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  a  tem¬ 
perate  man.  He  sleeps  seven  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four, 
and  does  not  dissipate  in  any  way.  He  declares  that  printers 
usually  do  their  best  work  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five.  After  that  they  begin  to  “  let  down,”  and  the  day 
of  great  speed  is  gone.  While  typos,  as  a  rule,  die  young,  it  is 
Mr.  Leonard’s  observation  that  dissipation,  rather  than  hard 
work  at  the  “case,”  tends  to  such  a  result.  He  is  himself  a 
stout,  hearty  gentleman,  who  bids  fair  to  grace  the  earth  with 
his  presence  for  many  long  years  to  come,  and  while  he  is 
peculiarly  swift  in  going  after  types,  he  seems  destined  to 
move  quite  slowly  to  that  great  “  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns.” 


Evolution  of  the  Composing-Stick. 

Like  the  printing-press,  the  composing-stick  was  of  rude 
origin,  and  it  was  many  years  after  the  first  use  of 
movable  type  that  it  began  to  assume  its  present  compact  and 
satisfactory  form,  neatly  fashioned  of  iron  with  its  steel  com¬ 
posing-rule  and  adjustable  screw  and  knee,  so  that  a  single 
tool  can  be  adapted  to  any  length  of  line. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  first  makers  of  printed  books 
had  any  composing-sticks.  In  fact,  the  bad  spacing  and 
ragged  endings  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  some  of  the 
old  printers  lifted  the  type  out  of  the  case  and  set  it  directly  in 
rude  wooden  chases,  in  which  it  was  wedged  into  position  by 
wooden  wedges,  and  consequently  pushed  out  of  alignment. 

Even  as  late  as  1550,  a  full  century  after  the  first  work  of 
the  Mainz  printers,  the  rude  wooden  composing-stick  was  still 
in  use,  and  that,  too,  in  no  less  famous  establishment  than  the 
Plantin  printing-house.  Although  Christopher  Plantin  was 
called  the  “  King  of  Printers,”  a  title  which  his  Royal  Polyglot 
Bible  gained  for  him,  and  although  he  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  improving  his  type  faces,  yet  it  never  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  substitute  a  metal  stick  for  the  wooden  one. 

Not  until  December,  1796,  did  the  first  metal  (iron)  com¬ 
posing-stick  make  its  appearance,  it  being  the  invention  of  a 
French  compositor,  Hubert  Rey,  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Lyons. 

It  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  stick,  which  consisted 
of  a  strip  of  wood  with  side  and  end  of  the  same  material,  the 
whole  being  merely  nailed  together.  As  may  be  imagined,  it 
only  held  a  few  lines,  and  each  measure  called  for  a  new  stick. 

Rey’s  stick  served  to  increase  greatly  not  only  the  'amount 
of  work  done  by  each  compositor,  but  also  to  improve  its 
quality.  Not  being  a  mechanic  himself,  Rey  explained  his  in¬ 
vention  to  a  locksmith  in  his  native  city,  and  the  long-needed 
tool  made  its  appearance  on  December  5,  1796. 


Booh  Trade  Thi'ee  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

The  business  of  a  publisher  has  its  worries  in  these  days  ; 

but  what  are  they  compared  with  the  perils  that  encircled 
the  book  trade  three  centuries  ago  ?  By  an  edict  dated  April 
29,  1550,  which  applied  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  penalty  of 
death  was  decreed  against  all  who  should  print  or  transcribe, 
sell,  buy,  or  distribute  any  books  of  the  Reformers  of  Witten¬ 
berg,  of  Zurich,  or  of  Geneva.  The  like  penalty  was  attached 
to  any  dealing  with  books  which  had  appeared  during  the  la'^t 
ten  years  preceding  without  the  name  of  the  author  and  printer, 
or  with  any  work  tainted  with  heresy  or  unsound  doctrine  in 
the  text  or  in  the  preface.  The  owners  of  such  books  were  at 
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once  to  surrender  them,  under  pain  of  being  burnt  alive  for 
male,  or  of  being  buried  alive  for  female,  offenders.  The  impe¬ 
rial  permission  was  required  before  any  one  could  become  a 
printer,  and  this  was  by  no  means  given  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or  without  much  oath-taking.  Even  then  a  copy  of  every  new 
book  had  to  be  deposited  with  the  censor  of  the  press,  and 
booksellers  were  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  open  their  parcels, 
save  in  the  presence  of  this  official. 


(Uofee. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  Caxton  Wing  for  London  printers  at  the 
Morley  Convalescent  Home,  St.  Margaret’s,  near  Dover. 

Messrs.  Kiddle  &  Couchman,  lithographers,  &c.,  Southwark, 
S.E.,  are  about  to  enlarge  their  premises,  “The  Sumner  Printing 
Works,”  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  ;^6,ooo. 

A  National  Home  Reading  Union  assembly  was  held  lately 
at  Blackpool,  when  a  number  of  papers  on  various  topics  of  special 
interest  were  read  by  leading  scientific  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Joseph  Skipsey,  the  Tyneside  poet,  has  just  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Stratford-on-Avon  as  custodian  of  Shakespeare’s  birthplace. 
There  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  applicants  for  the  appointment. 

Mr,  Henry  Gray,  the  topographical  bookseller,  promises  the  first 
volume  of  the  “Tombstone  Library,”  a  collection  of  monumental 
inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c. ,  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  decided  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
threepenny  post-card,  which  will  be  principally  used  for  the  Austra¬ 
lian  service.  The  engraving  of  the  design  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  who  are  now  printing  the  cards. 

A  prayer  offered  up  at  a  place  of  worship  recently  was  to  the 
following  effect : — “For  all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  who  spend  ^15  a  year 
on  the  publicans,  and  go  like  scarecrows  themselves  ” — a  prayer  that 
should  be  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 

A  STATEMENT  having  been  published  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  journal,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Walker,  the  Press  Association 
is  authorised  to  state  that  the  report  is  without  any  foundation. 

Lord  Lothian,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  has  opened  the  new  Royal 
Scottish  Portrait  Gallery  at  Edinburgh,  the  buildings  for  which  have 
been  erected — at  a  cost  of  some  ^^50,000 — through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  John  Ritchie  Findlay,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Scotsman. 

Mr.  John  George  Bishop  recently  completed  a  connection  of 
fifty  years  with  the  Brighton  Herald,  and  an  illuminated  address 
was  presented  to  him  last  month  by  Mr.  J.  Nias,  chief  of  the  editorial 
department,  congratulating  him  on  the  attainment  of  his  jubilee  on 
the  He7ald,  and  conveying  to  him  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  staff. 
Mr.  Bishop  responded  in  suitable  terms. 

The  employes  of  the  Artistic  Stationery  Company,  Limited,  Plough- 
court,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  held  their  annual  wayzegoose  on  July  6  at 
Brighton,  where  a  very  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  all  necessary  expenses  were  borne  by  the  firm  and  the 
staff  exclusively,  so  that  no  recourse  was  made  to  the  firm’s  customers 
or  others.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  latter  habit  is  gradually 
being  discontinued. 

The  employes  of  Messrs.  A.  .S.  Cattell  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and 
zincographers.  Bear-alley,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  had  their  annual 
excursion  on  July  6  to  Eastbourne.  Mr.  A.  S.  Cattell  occupied  the 
chair  at  dinner,  Mr.  Bridget  being  vice.  The  toast  of  “  The  Firm  ”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  electrotyper,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Cattell.  The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  off  very  pleasantly, 
and  all  returned  to  town  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

On  Thursday,  July  4,  the  delegates  to  the  World’s  Sunday  School 
Convention  visited  the  Bible  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  in  Downs  Park-road,  Hackney,  E.,  where  about  700  men, 
women,  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  composition,  machining,  folding, 
and  binding  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  prayer  and  hymn-books.  Mr. 
William  H.  Spottiswoode,  Mr.  C.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hein¬ 
rich  (general  manager),  and  Mr.  Howe  (manager  of  the  Hackney 
works),  conducted  the  visitors  over  the -premises. 

Messrs.  Hill,  Siffken,  &  Co.’s,  Limited,  annual  dinner  took  place 
on  Saturday,  July  6,  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Dorking.  The  party 
numbered  about  seventy.  The  toast  of  “  The  Firm  ”  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Hill,  who,  in  his  remarks,  showed  how  the  firm  had 
increased  during  the  past  twelve  months  ;  and  Mr.  Siffken  compli¬ 
mented  the  different  branches  on  their  endeavours  in  making  the 
business  such  a  successful  one.  “  The  Heads  of  Departments  ”  was 
lesponded  to  by  Mr.  Penton  (manager  of  the  letterpress  department), 
and  Mr.  Pottle  of  the  artists’.  In  the  intervals  of  the  various  toasts 


a  good  programme  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  gone  through 
by  the  employes. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Messrs.  Thompson  Brothers  of  that  city  send  us 
some  proofs  of  portraits  from  deeply-engraved  blocks,  specially  prepared 
for  newspaper  printing,  and  published  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  series  embraces  a  dozen  portraits,  including  the 
president  and  presidents-elect  of  sections,  and  they  are  all  very  good 
specimens  of  w'ork  and  likely  to  be  useful  for  newspapers.  The  blocks 
are  supplied  at  the  very  low  price  of  3s.  6d.  each  for  single  portrait 
in  stereo,  metal,  and  30s.  lor  a  complete  series ;  electros  one-half 
extra.  If  Messrs.  Thompson  meet  with  success  with  these  portraits, 
they  intend  to  develop  the  idea  still  further. 

The  annual  wayzegoose  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Whittingham  &  Co., 
printers  and  publishers,  of  Gracechurch-street  and  Charterhouse- 
square,  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  6,  at  Sevenoaks.  Some  of  the 
party  went  by  road  and  some  by  rail.  Those  who  preferred  going 
by  rail  were  enabled  to  spend  the  morning  in  rambling  through 
Knole  Park.  Afterwards  about  thirty  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
repast  at  the  Sennocke  Hotel  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whittingham  being 
among  the  number).  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  usual 
toasts  were  given  and  responded  to,  interspersed  with  songs  by  various 
members  of  the  firm.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  pleasantly  spent,  and 
at  a  reasonable  hour  the  party  returned  to  London,  all  having  spent 
a  really  “happy  day.” 

Commercial  P’ailures. — According  ioH'emp's  Mercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  27,  was  388.  The  number  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  38S  also,  showing  no  alteration, 
leaving  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  105.  The  failures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  eight,  compared  with  six  and  five 
in  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures, 
there  were  258  deeds  of  arrangements  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office 
during  the  same  four  weeks.  The  number  filed  in  the  corresponding 
four  weeks  of  last  year  was  31 1,  showing  a  decrease  of  fifty-three, 
being  a  net  increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  102.  The  number  of  bills 
of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  four  w'eeks  ending 
Saturday,  July  27,  was  716.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four 
weeks  of  last  year  was  901,  showing  a  decrease  of  185,  being  a  net 
decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  1,389.  The  number  published  in  Ireland  for 
the  same  four  w-eeks  was  thirty-four.  The  number  in  the  corresponding 
four  weeks  of  last  year  w’as  forty-three,  showing  a  decrease  of  nine, 
being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  fifty-eight. 

St.  Bride’s  Youth’s  Institute. — At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Plorace 

B.  Marshall,  jun.,  who  defrayed  all  the  expenses,  about  150  members 
of  this  institute  visited  Margate  on  Saturday,  July  27,  the  gentlemen 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  party  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Lile,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Watson,  Mr.  W.  11.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Hart  (members  of  the 
committee).  The  railway  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Son,  the  tourist  agents.  A  substantial  dinner  and  tea  were 
provided  for  the  excursionists  at  Messrs.  Munn’s  refreshment  rooms. 
Sports  and  other  amusements  took  place  during  the  afternoon,  and 
subsequently  tea  was  served,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mrs.  Marshall 
presented  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lile,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Watson,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  host,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Marshall  observed 
that  he  was  glad  the  day  had  passed  off  successfully.  He  added  that 
he  hoped  next  year  to  invite  them  to  Margate  again.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  excursionists  returned  to  town.  Mr.  li.  B.  Marshall, 

C. C.,  J.P.,  joined  the  party  in  the  afternoon. 

Presentatio.n  to  a  Journalist. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the 
30th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Jealous,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  Express,  entertained  the  members  of  his 
staff  at  dinner,  in  honour  of  the  completion,  by  Mr.  John  Hayns, 
the  sub-editor  and  chief  reporter,  of  twenty-five  years’  service. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Jealous  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  F.  Hayns,  the 
foreman  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Express,  the  vice-chair. 
In  referring  to  the  special  object  of  the  gathering,  Mr.  Jealous  spoke 
in  appreciative  terms  of  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Hayns,  and  concluded 
by  presenting  to  him  a  handsome  polished  oak  writing  cabinet,  bearing 
a  silver  plate  with  the  following  inscription: — “  Presented  to  John 
Hayns  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Express, 
in  recognition  of  twenty-five  years’  faithful  service,  July,  1889.”  Mr. 
Walter  K.  Jealous  then,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  presented  Mr.  Hayns 
with  an  elegant  inkstand  “  as  a  token  of  respect  and  esteem.”  Both 
gifts  were  appropriately  acknowledged.  The  health  of  “The  Chairman,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Church,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Urban  Club,  who 
spoke  of  his  thirty  years’  friendship  with  the  subject  of  that  toast,  was 
cordially  honoured,  a  special  feature  of  interest  being  the  fact  that 
several  of  those  present  were  “long  service  men”  on  the  Express, 
which  point  was  referred  to  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  chairman. 
The  toast  of  “  The  Printers,”  was  given  from  the  chair,  and  responded 
to  by  the  vice-chairman,  while  that  of  “  The  Visitors  ”  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  the  well-known  artist,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  W. 
Hayns,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  invited  by  the  chairman  to  be 
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present  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  witness  of  the  honour  done  to  his 
father. 

The  Author  of  “There  is  a  Harpy  Land.”— Mr.  Andrew 
Young,  the  author  of  “  There  is  a  Happy  Land,”  the  mosPpopular  Sun¬ 
day-school  hymn  in  the  world,  addressed  the  Wesleyan  children’s  service 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  a  recent  Sunday.  He  is  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  still  mentally  and  physically  vigorous,  and  retaining  in 
all  its  early  freshness  his  sympathy  with  children.  The  hymn  was 
composed  in  1838.  The  tune  to  which  it  is  married  is  an  old  Indian 
air  which  has  blended  with  the  music  of  the  woods  in  the  primreval 
forest  long  before  Sunday-schools  were  thought  of.  The  hymn  was 
composed  for  the  melody.  Its  bright  and  strongly-marked  phrases 
struck  Mr.  Young’s  musical  ear  the  first  time  he  heard  it  casually 
played  in  the  drawing-room.  He  asked  for  it  again  and  ag.rin.  It 
haunted  him.  Being  accustomed  to  relieve  the  clamour  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  rhyme,  words  naturally  followed,  and  so  the  hymn  was 
created.  Mr.  Young  happened  to  have  his  hymn  performed  in  the 
presence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Gall,  a  member  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Gall  &  Inglis.  It  got  into  print.  It  has  been  translated  into 
nineteen  different  languages.  And  yet  the  author  has  never  received, 
and,  indeed,  has  never  been  offered,  a  penny  in  remuneration.  It  is 
only  recently  that  Professor  David  Masson,  referring  to  the  unique 
influence  of  this  lyric,  stated  a  most  touching  incident  in  the  life  of 
Thackeray.  Walking  one  day  in  a  “  slum  ”  district  in  London,  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  band  of  gutter  children  sitting  on  the  pavement. 
They  were  singing.  Drawing  nearer  he  heard  the  words,  “  There  is 
a  happy  land,  far,  far  away  !  ”  As  he  looked  at  the  ragged  choristers 
and  their  squalid  surroundings,  and  saw  that  their  pale  faces  were  lit 
up  with  a  thought  which  brought  both  forgetfulness  and  hope,  the 
tender-hearted  cynic  burst  into  tears. — Methodist  Recorder. 


CoPontaC 

The  Times  of  India  (Bombay)  has  just  become  the  property  of  the 
editor  and  manager,  Mr.  Curwin  and  Mr.  Kane.  They  have  held 
their  offices  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  should  be  able  to  make  the 
paper  even  a  more  pronounced  success  now  it  is  in  their  hands. 

The  Co-operative  Job  Printing  Company,  Limited,  has  been  started 
in  Brisbane,  and  promises  to  be  a  success.  The  capital  is  ^10,000, 
in  10,000  shares  of  ^,^'1  each.  A  plant  has  been  secured,  and  work 
was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  iMay.  There  are  at  present  seven 
men  employed. 

The  Victorian  Printing  Works  is  now  the  name  of  the  firm  lately 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  G.  C.  Cooke  &  Co.,  Post  Office-place  West, 
Melbourne,  Mr.  G.  C.  Cooke  having  resigned  the  management  of  the 
office.  The  business  w'ill  be  carried  on  in  future  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Hughes,  late  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Mortley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing-office,  iMelbourne,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  (for  the 
last  ten  years  as  reader),  has  been  promoted  to  the  po.sition  of  assistant 
reader  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  zdce  Mr.  J.  M.  Pitts  promoted. 
The  appointment  has  given  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  annual  chapel  meeting  held  on  31st  May,  Mr.  Mortley 
received  very  warm  congratulations  upon  his  appointment. 

The  Queensland  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  Printing-office,  refer  to  “  the  very  large  sums  of  £12,000 
for  wages,  temporary  assistance,  and  overtime,  and  £t„200  for 
expenses  in  publishing  Hansard  ” — which,  they  state,  are  absorbed 
under  the  absolute  control  and  sole  direction  of  the  Government 
Printer.  They  say  they  are  not  “in  a  position  to  judge  whether  the 
work  ought  to  be  performed  by  a  lesser  number  of  hands,  or  whether 
all  employes  are  fairly  or  excessively  paid  for  their  services  ;  but  looking 
at  the  fact  that  an  expenditure  of  £\$,']O0  for  wages  alone  is  incurred 
here  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  officer,  we  think  it  advisable 
that  some  experts  should  inquire  into  the  working  of  this  department, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  expenses.”  They  complain  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  check  on  the  attendance  of  employes  generally,  and  state  that 
the  present  system  is  faulty  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  They 
recommend  that  “one  place  of  entrance  and  exit  only  be  permitted, 
and  that,  at  it,  a  permanent  timekeeper  be  stationed,  who  should  keep 
the  necessary  tally-sheets  and  provide  metal  check  tickets  to  every 
employe  on  entering,  which  should  be  returned  on  leaving.  .  .  The 

gatekeeper  should  also  control  the  outgoing  of  every  parcel,  w'hether 
by  dray  or  hand,  and  require  with  it  a  responsible  officer’s  pass,  &c.” 
It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  recommendations  have  already  been 
adopted. 

The  Queensland  printers’  strike  is  over,  after  a  four- weeks  battle, 
and  with  the  usual  result.  After  heavy  losses  on  both  sides — pressing 
heaviest  upon  the  unfortunate  workmen — the  Q.T.A.  has  succumbed, 
and  has  acknowledged  “the  right  of  the  master-printers  to  take  work 
from  whom  they  choose.”  This  was  the  only  point  in  dispute.  But 
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only  a  portion  of  the  union  men  find  that  they  can  resume  work. 
Their  places  have  in  most  instances  been  taken  by  non-union  men 
engaged  for  a  long  term,  and  two-thirds  of  the  union  hands  who  held 
“steady  billets  ”  six  weeks  ago  are  contemplating  an  exodus  to  the 
already  over-crowded  southern  colonies.  Many  of  these  are  the  very 
pick  of  the  trade,  and  they  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  old 
places  filled  with  far  inferior  men.  The  Q.T.A.  is  said  to  be  admit¬ 
ting  “  rats”  to  the  privileges  of  the  union,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
unions  elsewhere,  who  talk  of  refusing  to  recognise  their  clearance 
tickets.  One  good  result  has  resulted  from  the  strike.  It  has  taught 
the  unions  (on  both  sides)  that  a  peaceful  solution  is  always  the  best, 
and  a  Board  of  Conciliation  is  to  be  formed.  If  this  is  wisely 
appointed  the  late  disastrous  strike  in  Queensland  may  be  the  last. 

The  N.Z.  Methodist,  in  a  leading  article,  regrets  its  severance  from 
the  printing  firm  whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  imprint  for  eighteen 
years— in  fact  from  the  time  that  New  Zealand  Methodism  possessed 
an  organ.  The  editor  bears  witness  to  “  the  care  and  promptness  with 
which  our  printers  have  discharged  their  duty.  ...  In  all 
respects  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  better  served  than  we  have  been 
by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Smith  &  Co.  .  .  .  In  many  ways  we  have  been 

glad  to  make  use  of  their  kind  and  efficient  help  in  relation  to  matters 
not  included  in  the  terms  of  their  contract,  and  for  which  we  wish 
now  to  express  our  grateful  obligation.”  Between  man  and  man,  an 
eighteen  years’  association  of  this  kind  would  involve  a  kind  ot 
prescriptive  obligation  to  the  continuance  of  services  so  well  performed. 
But  in  this  case  there  is  a  corporation  (without  soul  or  body,  as 
Sydney  Smith  once  explained)  ;  and  so  the  explanation  is  given  that 
“  the  change  of  printers  is  purely  a  matter  of  business.  .  .  _  .  The 

lowest  tender  was  sent  in  by  a  Dunedin  firm,  and  it  is  this  tender 
which  the  directors  have  accepted.  Personal  preference  does  not  enter 
at  all  into  such  a  matter.”  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
that  we  read  this  explanation,  says  Typo.  “  Personal  preference  ”  is 
scarcely  the  right  way  to  put  the  case.  Where  everything,  as  in  this 
instance,  is  made  to  give  way  to  the  one  consideration  of  cheapness- 
even  the  convenience  of  the  editorial  staff,  for  Dunedin  is  a  long  day’s 
journey  from  Christchurch— there  is  small  encouragement  to  the 
printer  to  cheerfully  undertake  the  daily  little  services  outside  the 
terms  of  his  bond.  The  gradual  contraction  in  the  price  paid  prevents 
any  possibility  of  the  standard  of  work  being  raised,  and  ultimately 
leads  to  serious  deterioration.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  trade — the  true  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  bad  work  and  low 
wages  in  this  country — is  the  sordid  spirit  which  in  the  great  majority 
of  corporate  bodies — private,  official,  and  religious — regards  the 
almighty  dollar  as  the  first  consideration  ;  and  no  matter  how  well  or 
faithfully  duty  has  been  fulfilled,  or  how  reasonable  ,the  price  may 
have  been,  takes  every  opportunity  of  throwing  it  once  more  into  the 
open  market,  and  eagerly  accepts  “the  lowest  tender. 

_ - 

(^mencrtit  Cftpptnge. 

There  was  quite  a  little  ripple  of  excitement,  accompanied  by 
numerous  expressions  of  gratification,  when  it  was  announced,  that 
Public  Printer  Palmer  had  appointed  Mr.  William  H.  Collins  chief 
clerk,  a  position  he  has  been  filling  since  Mr.  Palmer’s  incoming.  He 
was  warmly  congatulated  by  his  numerous  friends,  who  came  to  his 
room  in  crowds  on  hearing  the  news.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
Mr.  Collins  has  almost  grown  up  in  the  office.  He  was  born  in 
Columbia  county.  New  York,  but  came  to  this  city  when  quite  young. 
On  August  23,  1S67,  while  John  D.  Defrees  was  Public  Printer,  he 
began  his  apprenticebhip  at  printing,  in  the  Document-room,  and  after 
serving  the  requisite  time  became  a  journeyman,  and  a  year  later 
Captain  Brian  made  him  his  clerk,  a  position  he  filled  for  a  year  more. 
During  the  first  Session  ot  the  Forty-third  Congress  he  was  at  the 
Capitol,  serving  as  Record  clerk.  In  1874  he  was  regularly  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  “  front  office,”  in  which  position  he  has  served  ever  since, 
though  with  varying  duties.  Under  Mr.  Rounds  he  was  assistant 
chief  clerk.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  office,  and  is  of 
the  kind  who  do  not  “  swell  up  ”  when  given  honours  and  authority, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  approachable  now  as  when  an  apprentice. 

Rodert  Fergus,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  Chicago,  recently 
celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  as  he  was 
prattically  the  pioneer  of  publishing,  no  little  interest  was  attached  to 
the  event.  Robert  Fergus  w.as  born  in  1815  in  the  Gallowgate  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  at  the  age  of  14  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  firm  of  George  Brookman  and  Robert  Hutchinson,  proprietors  of  the 
University  printing-office  at  Villafields.  In  speaking  of  these  days,  Mr. 
Fergus  recounts  with  pride  the  setting  up  of  portions  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “  Marmion,”  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.”  In  1839  he  set  out  for  America  in  the  paddle-wheel 
steamer  Commodore.  Arriving  in  New  York  he  went  to  Buffalo 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Eric  Canal,  and  thence  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  by  the  side-wheel  steamer  Illinois  and  ^after  a  short  stay  in 
I  that  city  he  came  to  Chicago,  with  which  city  his  name  has  ever  since 
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been  identified.  In  1842  Mr.  Fergus  started  the  QuiJnunc.  the  first 
one  cent  daily  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1843  his  firm 
published  the  first  city  directory.  In  1845  Mr.  Fergus  added  a  stock 
of  type  from  the  foundry  of  John  T.  White,  now  Farmer,  Little,  & 
Company,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  printers’  warehouse 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Fergus  is  still  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  has 
lived  to  see  the  city  of  his  adoption  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  third  city 
in  point  of  population  in  the  United  States. 

Length  of  life,  as  compared  with  the  change  in  business  in  New 
•  York,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Peter  C.  Oakley,  once  a 
printer,  but  for  many  years  a  minister.  When  James  and  John  Harper, 
with  a  few  pounds  of  second-hand  type  and  an  old  press,  entered  upon 
the  printing  business  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  not  yet  thinking  of 
becoming  publishers,  Mr.  Oakley  went  with  them  as  an  apprentice. 
Times  were  hard,  but  he  remained  faithful,  retaining  his  position  until 
their  one  employe  had  been  multiplied  into  dozens.  He  died  this 
last  month  at  Milton-on-the-Hudson,  having  survived  his  two  employers, 
their  two  brothers,  who  afterwards  became  members  of  the  firm,  and 
many  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  He  retained  his  faculties  to 
the  last,  although  about  eighty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  passed  away. 

The  First  WO1M.4N  Editor. — “Taverner”  writes  in  the  Boston 
Post : — “  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘Memorial 
History  of  Boston,’  he  will  find  this  paragraph  :  ‘  Cornelia  W.  Walter 
took  editorial  charge  of  the  Boston  Transcript  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  brother,  its  founder  and  first  editor,  in  1843,  but  the  fact 
was  not  publicly  announced  until  Jan.  i  following,  when  her  success 
was  assured.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  daily  journal  by  a  woman.  Miss  Walter  was  the  avowed 
and  responsible  editor,  taking  the  position  at  the  request  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  publishers  of  the  paper.  The  paper  gained  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  reputation,  especially  for  the  truthfulness  of  its  notices  under 
her  management,  which  continued  until  her  marriage,  in  1848.’  That 
this  modest  tribute  to  the  ‘  first  woman  journalist.’  was  more  than 
iustified  will  readily  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  file  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  for  the  years  of  her  editorship.  It  was  a  dainty  paper  in  those 
days — bright,  fine-toned,  spirited,  alert ;  it  had  a  fine  literary  tone, 
and  its  utterances  had  an  honest  ring.  At  that  early  period,  when 
journalism  was  not  the  systematic  trade  it  is  to-day,  the  editor  did  a 
variety  of  work,  and  Mrs.  Richards — or  Miss  Walter,  as  she  was  then 
— performed  successfully  the  work  of  the  reporter,  the  ‘sub-editor,’ 
and  the  critic,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chief.” 

- - 

Conimenfaf  ^ 

M.  August  Auger,  printing-machine  maker,  died  in  June  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six  years. 

The  literary  historian  and  compiler,  Frieherr  Wendelin,  died  in 
Berlin  on  July  7,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

The  Konigsberger  Allgemeine  Zeitnng  started  in  June  a  twelve- 
times-a-week  circulation  (hitherto  it  has  been  seven  times),  at  the  old 
price. 

The  Clairon,  French  daily  founded  by  Edinger,  has  been  taken 
over  by  some  politicians,  at  whose  head  is  M.  Lockroy  (of  the  Arts 
et  Manufactures). 

Compositors,  printers,  and  binders  of  Lorient  have  noticed  the 
fete  of  Saint  Jean  for  the  first  time.  At  Havre  it  was  resumed  after 
four  years’  interval. 

According  to  the  Revista  Typograjica,  Brazil,  which  contains 
scarcely  twelve  million  inhabitants,  possesses  6,640  schools,  fre¬ 
quented  by  200,coo  pupils. 

The  printers  of  Ajaccio  have  celebrated  the  fete  of  Saint  Jean-Porte- 
I.atine.  The  Ajaccian  press  was  almost  completely  represented. 
Patrons  and  general  councillors  were  present. 

M.  Alcan,  well  known  in  Parisian  typographical  circles,  died  at 
Neuilly,  on  June  18,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  lie  w.as  a  passionate 
and  erudite  collector  of  all  documents,  &c.,  connected  with  the  graphic 
arts,  and,  above  all,  with  typography. 

Dante’s  “  DivinaCommedia”  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  edited  of 
literary  creations.  The  National  Library,  at  P'lorence  possesses  420 
different  editions.  In  Italian  are  323,  in  French  33,  in  English  10,  in 
Latin  9,  in  Dutch  5,  and  in  other  languages  9. 

A  Parisian  editor,  M.  Auguste  Ghio,  has  established  an  interna¬ 
tional  reading  and  correspondence  salon  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — on 
the  terrace  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Joined  thereto  is  an  interpre¬ 
ter’s  office  for  the  different  sections  of  the  exposition. 

At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  assembly  of  the  .Swiss  Society  of 
Master-printers,  held  in  June,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  demand 
of  the  Federal  Council  that  printing  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  indus¬ 
tries  falling  under  the  law  on  manufactures,  and  that  at  the  same  time 


a  petition  be  presented  for  the  lowering  of  the  postal-tax  in  the  case  of 
newspapers. 

The  authorities  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  setting  a  good  example 
by  affording  every  facility  to  the  pupils  of  the  typographical  schools*  in 
their  visits  to  the  printing  and  paper  sections.  The  pupils  of  L’Ecole 
Gutenberg  and  other  institutions  have  already  paid  visits,  and  will  no 
doubt  shortly  be  followed  by  others. 

The  publication  is  announced  in  Paris,  under  Government  patron¬ 
age,  of  a  Mnsee  of  French  printing  marks,  conceived  and  worked  out 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Mnsee  dcs  Archives.  The  volume  will  give 
the  marks  of  printers,  booksellers,  and  binders  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  with  facsimiles  of  their  productions. 

The  University  Library  at  Copenhagen  has  recently  secured  a 
very  perfect  copy  of  the  first  New  Testament  printed  in  the  Icelandic 
language,  translated  by  Oddur,  and  published  at  Roeskilde  in  1540. 
It  was  found  in  a  Zealand  peasant’s  house  near  Copenhagen,  where  it 
had  come  from  Iceland  in  1820,  and  was  actually  purchased ,  for  an 
equivalent  in  kroners  of  £1.  7s.  fid. 

The  Cercle  de  I’Imprimerie  et  de  la  Librairie  gave  an  artistic  soiree, 
on  June  21,  to  the  international  jurors  at  the  Exhibition  ;  and  a  great 
number  were  received  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  salons  by  IM.  Paul 
Delalain,  president,  and  his  entourage.  As  on  former  occasions, 
every  invite  received  an  illustrated  programme — designed  by  M. 
Armand  Berton,  and  printed  by  MM.  Dumoulin  &  Cie. 

President  Carnot,  visiting  the  section  dedicated  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  was  presented  by  M.  Thieme,  printer  at 
Nimegne,  in  the  name  of  his  confrlre  M.  Enschede,  of  Harlem,  with 
a  copy  of  a  microscopic  edition  of  the  constitution  of  the  Low  Country. 
“  It  is  our  constitution,”  he  remarked,  “after  revision.”  Said  the 
President,  smiling,  “  They  are  the  best,  these  small  ones.” 

Big  orders,  from  Argentina,  for  printing-machines,  material,  and 
type,  are  constantly  being  lodged  with  and  fulfilled  by  French,  English, 
and  German  firms,  but  business  transactions  in  these  lines  with  the 
United  States  are  very  few.  Until  there  is  some  sort  of  quick  com¬ 
munication  betvveen  Argentina  and  North  America,  this  state  of  affairs 
will  continue,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  European  firms. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Prussian  statistical 
office  it  would  seem  that  lithographers  never  work  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day  in  Germany,  and  frequently  less  than  that,  even  as  low  as 
seven  hours  in  one  city.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  wages  are 
not  more  than  los.  per  week  in  some  places  where  these  exceptionally 
short  hours  prevail,  whereas  in  Berlin  the  men  earn  30s.  per  week, 
working  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  Stationers’  Union  of  Central  Germany 
at  Leipzig  during  the  Easter  fair  has  demonstrated  afresh  that  these 
shows  serve  powerfully  to  improve  the  transactions  of  the  fair,  and 
that  they  answer  the  needs  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  former 
have  determined  to  address  a  petition  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Leipzig  for  a  suitable  locale  for  their  exhibitions,  whicii  will  be  held  in 
future  on  the  occasion  of  every  Easter  fair. 

The  evening  newspaper  of  David  Pena,  of  Rosario,  called  La 
Epoca,  is  a  mammoth  provincial  hoja,  well  printed,  well  leaded,  and 
well  filled  with  news  and  advertisements.  When  I  was  there,  a  long 
while  ago,  Pena  promised  to  send  a  copy  of  first  number,  giving  at  the 
time  orders  to  administrators  not  to  forget,  and  jamming  cruelly  that 
excellently-executed,  artistic  call-card  upon  his  desk  spike-file,  as  an 
additional  reminder — to  me  if  not  to  him.  Of  course,  he  never  sent 
the  paper  ;  just  like  a  typical  South  American. — W.L. 

A  PLAN  of  Paris  engraved  on  copper  and  printed  in  eight  colours 
has  just  been  put  on  sale  by  Quantin.  Arranged  after  an  entirely  new 
system  due  to  M.  D.  Altoff,  of  the  Geographical  Society,  it  gives  a 
full  view  at  first  glance  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  city,  the  boulevards, 
the  avenues,  the  important  streets,  and  the  smallest  passages,  lanes, 
alleys  can  be  found  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  particular  folding  will 
permit  of  the  plan  being  consulted  without  being  entirely  unfolded — 
an  inestimable  boon  for  the  teeming  hurried  foreigners  in  the  capital 
now. 

Commenting  some  time  back  upon  entering  its  twelfth  year,  Za 
Patria  Italiana — perhaps  the  representative  newspaper  of  the  Latin- 
American  foreign  press — of  Florida,  466,  Buenos  Ayres,  said,  when  its 
first  number  W’as  issued  February  i,  1876,  under  title  of  Ci  Patria, 
the  surplus  of  the  magnificent  capital — 560  dollars — with  which  it 
started  was  eighty  dollars.  Then  its  size  was  exactly  a  fourth  of 
to-day’s  blanket-sheet.  With  its  6,500  circulation  daily — a  high 
record  in  these  republics — it  is  a  valuable  property.  B.  Cittadini  is 
the  distinguished  chief  of  staff. 

A  decree  in  the  Journal  Officiel  prescribes  that  the  forms,  dimen¬ 
sions,  figures,  and  designs  of  playing-cards,  which  manufacturers  wish 
to  make  up  with  mouldings  other  than  the  official,  shall  be  first  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  excise.  Therefore,  engravers  and  others  are  prohibited 
from  engraving  or  executing  any  mould  or  plate  for  the  printing  of  these 
cards  before  having  submitted  the  designs  and  obtained  the  permission 
to  reproduce  ;  and  manufacturers,  printers,  and  others  are  strictly 
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orbiddeii  to  make  cards  not  thus  authorised.  Certain  makers,  it 
appears,  had  engraved  on  their  cards  pictures  of  Boulanger. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  so  little  is  known  about  South  America — the 
River  Plata  republics  particularly — in  Europe  is  because  of  the  seeming 
aversion  of  its  inhabitants  to  letter-writing.  Their  idiosyncracies  are, 
of  course,  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  it  looks  strange  that  a  people, 
while  showing  the  greatest  courtesy  in  personal  intercourse,  see  no 
irregularity  in  never  answering  postal  communications,  although  this 
inattention  often  is,  in  the  minds  of  business  men,  a  gross  impropriety. 
But  an  explanation  of  this  eccentricity  will  generally  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  defective  education  of  those  persons  who  never  reply  to 
letters.  Their  orthography  is  bad,  calligraphy  worse  :  they  cannot 
write  ! 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  curiosityis  about  to  appear  in  Paris.  It  is  a  .=pecial 
edition,  limited  to  thirty  copies,  of  “  Manon  Lescaut,”  printed  from 
new  type,  and  illustrated  (i)  with  a  set  of  seven  large  engravings  from 
water-colour  drawings  by  Lionel  Royer,  in  two  states  ;  one  in  colours, 
before  letters,  and  one  in  bistre  with  descriptive  legend;  (2)  nine 
original  water-colour  drawings  painted  on  the  volume  by  a  different 
artist  for  each  copy,  forming  the  covers,  false  titles,  frontispieces,  head 
and  tail  pieces  of  the  volume.  Consequently  each  of  the  thirty  copies 
is  unique.  The  price  per  copy,  each  of  which  is  numbered,  is  1,000 
francs,  and  the  copies  are  supplied  in  the  order  of  subscription,  the 
fact  of  each  copy  having  original  designs  by  different  artists  preventing 
a  simultaneous  delivery. 

The  lithographers  in  Nuremberg  recently  forwarded  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  employers  the  subjoined  conditions,  which  were  granted  and 
adopted  by  all  the  firms,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Artistic  Litho¬ 
graphing  Institute  of  G.  Brunner,  in  which  establishment  thirty  artists 
and  twenty-three  litho  printers  went  out  on  strike.  However,  this  firm 
gave  in  and  joined  all  the  others  in  acceding  to  the  conditions  of  the 
litho  workmen,  i.  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  full  day’s  work  for 
artists  and  engravers.  2.  Nine  hours  to  constitute  a  full  day’s  work 
for  all  pressmen,  transferrers,  provers,  and  printers.  3.  For  all  over¬ 
work  25  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  regular  price  of  work,  and  100 
per  cent,  or  double  pay  for  all  Sunday  work.  4.  That  no  employe 
be  discharged  on  account  of  the  movement. 

During  the  month  of  June,  ninety-nine  new  periodicals  have  come 
into  existence  in  France,  forty  in  Paris,  and  fifty-nine  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  latter  have  sixteen  of  a  political  nature,  and  but  one 
illustrated.  Paris  has  only  one  new  political  daily,  five  illustrated 
papers,  four  financial,  seven  scientific  or  industrial,  and  four  special 
organs  for  the  Exhibition.  The  most  important  publication  is  the 
Paleographic  Musicale,  at  which  the  Benedictines  of  Solesme  have 
laboured  for  a  number  of  years.  The  number  of  works  deposited  at 
the  special  bureau  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  et  de  Plmprimerie  for 
transmission  to  foreign  legations  was  only  thirty.  Of  these  exactly 
half  are  novels  and  literary  ;  four  are  of  history  and  political  economy  ; 
three  of  medicine,  and  one  of  education.  To  the  total,  Ollendorff  con¬ 
tributes  seven  ;  Berger- Levrault  et  Cie.,  two  ;  G.  Charpentier  ct  Cie. , 
nine  ;  G.  Chamerot,  one;  Octave  Doin,  three;  Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie., 
one ;  Ch.  Poussielgue,  one  ;  and  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  three. 
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The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  excellent  illustrations  and  a  good  quantity  of 
lively  and  interesting  reading. 

The  Photographic  Review  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  followers  of  the  “  black  art.”  It  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Eolas,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News, 
with  which  paper,  however,  he  has  severed  his  connection. 

The  Sun,  a  religious  magazine  hitherto  published  by  Messrs.  Janies 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  Paisley,  and  Paternoster-row,  E.C,  Several  new  features  are 
promised,  and  Dr.  George  Macdonald  will  shortly  begin  a  story. 

The  Oil  and  General  Stoi-es  Trades  Circular  is  a  monthly  periodical 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  oil  and  Italian  warehousemen. 
Messrs.  Bruton  &  Co.,  Tenter-street,  Moorfields,  are  the  printers  and 
publishers. 

The  first  number  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Argus,  a  new  six¬ 
penny  journal  for  the  army,  navy,  and  auxiliary  forces,  was  issued  on 
July  II.  The  publishing  office  is  at  273,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Review  is  now  published  at  the  offices  of  the 
Amateur  Photographer,  i.  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Books  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  devoted  to  advertisements 
of  books  for  sale  and  wanted,  and  information  connected  with  books. 
The  publishing  office  is  at  88,  Chancery-lane,  E.C. 

The  first  number  of  the  Masonic  Revieiv  was  issued  on  July  1. 


The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times  is  the  title  of  anew  penny  weekly 
printed  by  Messrs.  J.  Andrew  &  Co.,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Besides 
matter  specially  appertaining  to  the  title,  it  contains  general  new'S,  a 
serial,  short  stories,  useful  hints,  &c. 

The  Steamship  is  a  new  sixpenny  monthly  journal  of  marine 
engineering  and  steamship  building.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  John  Lockie, 
C.E.  (Whitworth  Scholar),  and  published  at  2,  Custom  House- 
chambers,  Leith.  Mr.  W.  Foulsham,  4,  Pilgrim-street,  E.C.,  is  the 
London  publisher. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  weekly  paper  on  Home  Rule  lines  and  after 
the  style  of  the  Spectator  is  to  be  started  in  London,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  general  manager  to  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited,  formerly  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  and  the  w'riter  of  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  not  likely  to  appear  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  year. 

Mr.  T.  Edmund  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  has  purchased  the  copy¬ 
right  and  plant  of  the  East  Essex  and  Hals'ead  Times,  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  L.  Hughes,  who  established  the  paper 
in  1861,  and  is  now  retiring.  Mr.  Clarke  succeeds  also  to  the  printing, 
bookselling,  and  stationery  business,  carried  on  by  the  late  proprietor 
for  thirty-two  years. 

A  new  monthly  magazine  for  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  is  announced.  The  title  is  the  Standard  Bearer,  and  the 
first  number  will  be  published  in  December  by  the  St.  Giles’s  Printing 
Company,  Edinburgh.  It  will  consist  of  sixteen  pages,  and  will  be 
published  at  a  penny,  and  the  idea  is  to  make  it  suitable  for  adoption 
as  a  parish  magazine. 

Cribs  is  the  title  of  a  halfpenny  weekly  intended  for  use  as  a  local 
advertising  sheet  for  tradesmen.  The  printers  are  Messrs.  Ranken  & 
Co.,  Drury-court,  Strand. 

The  Mirror  is  a  new  satirical  w'eekly,  conducted  by  Stuart  Cumber¬ 
land.  It  is  well  printed  by  Charles  McCall,  14,  Tavistock-street,  and 
published  at  157,  Strand. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Morgan,  part  proprietor  and  founder,  has  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Horticultural  limes  and  Covent  Garden  Gazette, 
which  he  has  held  from  its  first  issue.  He  has  sold  his  interest  in  it  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P.,  the  ink-manufacturer. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  art  journal  will  shortly  be  commenced  under 
the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Ricketts  and  Gray.  The  title  is  to  be  the 
Dial. 

The  Musical  World  has  been  acquired  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Observer,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  development  wall  shortly  be 
announced  by  the  new  publishers. 
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The  London  offices  of  the  Northern  Daily  Telegraph  have  been 
removed  to  78,  Fleet-street. 

It  is  announced  that  the  eminent  firm  of  Edinburgh  publishers, 
Messsrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  are  about  to  establish  a  London  house. 

The  central  office  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  has  been  removed 
fiom  the  temporary  premises  at  Temple-chambers  to  78,  Fleet-street, 

Mr.  Frank  Newman  will  carry  on  the  business  of  printers’ 
auctioneer  and  trade  valuer,  conducted  at  102,  London-wall,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Geo.  Newman,  whose  decease  we  recently  recorded. 

Messr.s.  Marr,  Downie,  &  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers,  purse 
and  metallic  book-makers,  have  removed  from  14,  Paternoster-row', 
to  larger  and  more  commodious  premises,  21,  War  wick-lane,  E.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  TaYlor,  son  of  and  manager  to  the  late  Thomas 
Taylor,  announces  that  he  has  taken  premises  at  i8a.  Fetter-lane, 
E.C.,  where  he  has  commenced  business  as  printers’ auctioneer,  valuer, 
and  broker. 

Messrs.  BADDELEr  Bros.,  of  Chapel  Works,  Moor-lane,  E.C., 
state  that  they  have  acquired  additional  premises  adjoining  the  present 
building.  This  extension  has  been  found  necessary,  in  great  part, 
owing  to  the  large  increase  of  their  lithographic  orders. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gould’s  engagement  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sun  (weekly  newspaper)  has  terminated,  and  that  the  new 
advertisement  manager  is  Mr.  Percy  W’allace,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  represented  the  Observer. 

Mr.  P'.  M.  G.  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Strong,  &  Co.,  paper 
merchants,  196,  Upper  Thames-street,  who  has  long  been  out  of  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  has  finally  retired,  having  sold 
his  share  of  the  business  to  the  remaining  partners,  T.  V.  Strong  and 
A.  A.  Hanbury,  who  will  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  heretofore,  receiving 
and  discharging  all  engagements  of  the  old  firm,  but  under  the  new 
style  of  Strong  &  Hanbury. 
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anb  ot^tx  Compamee* 

WE  give  particulars  of  twelve  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total 
capital  is  295,800.  This  compares  with  eight  com¬ 
panies  and  ;z^ii5,ooo  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  ninety- 
nine  companies  and  ,^^3, 824, 062  capital,  compared  with 
no  companies  and  ^2,142,300  capital  at  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Linotype  Co.mpany  (Li .mixed). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;[^'i,ooo,ooo,  divided  into  196,000 
ordinary  shares  of  each,  and  1,000  founders’  shares  of  ^20  each, 
to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of  Linotype  machines,  and  every 
description  of  machines  and  articles  used  by  printers,  type  founders, 
and  publishers.  The  subscribers,  whohave  each  taken  one  share,  are : — 
Lord  Thurlow,  33,  Chesham-place,  S.W.  ;  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge, 
M.P.,  Sittingbourne  ;  Lionel  Ashley,  Audley-mansions  ;  P.  G.  C. 
Shaw,  solicitor,  10,  Old  Serjeant’s-inn  ;  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  31,  St. 
James’s-place,  S.W. ;  Lee  Hutchins,  attorney,  4,  Bennett-street,  St. 
James’s;  S.  F.  Easton,  accountant,  2,  Copthall-buildings.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  twelve  ; 
the  subscribers  appoint  the  first ;  qualification,  ;^'50o  in  shares  ;  re¬ 
muneration,  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  ;di,ooo  and  ^^750  respec¬ 
tively  ;  each  ordinary  director,  annum. 

London  Printing  and  Publishing  Alliance  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  25th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;^i20,oco,  in  shares  (16,000  being  preference  shares),  to  effect  an 
amalgamation  of  the  following  printing  and  publishing  businesses, 
viz.  ; — Wm.  Lovel  Bonnett  and  G.  M.  Shum,  of  43  and  44,  Jewin- 
street,  and  18,  Jewin-crescent,  E.C.  ;  Hill,  Siffken,  &  Company, 
(Limited),  of  the  Grafton  Works,  North-road,  Holloway,  N.  ;  Mayson 
Moss  Beeton,  trading  as  Myra  &  Son,  at  39  and  40,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden  ;  H.  and  PI.  Franklin,  of  7,  Pocock-street,  Blackfriars. 
The  subscribers ;  who  have  each  taken  one  preference  share,  are  ; — 
Wm.  Gray,  13,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath  ;  Hy.  Franklin,  jun., 
printer,  7,  Pocock-street,  Blackfriars-road  ;  R.  E.  W.  Siffken,  printer, 
Dartmouth-park  Lodge,  Highgate  ;  PI.  C.  Hill,  printer,  Grafton  Works, 
North-road,  Holloway  ;  W.  L.  Bonnett,  wholesale  stationer,  43  and  44, 
Jewin-street ;  M.  M.  Beeton,  publisher,  39  and  40,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden  ;  G.  M.  Shum,  printer,  43  and  44,  Jewin-street.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ’eight  ; 
the  first  are  the  subscribers,  and  Mr.  John  Adams ;  qualification,  100 
shares.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Adams,  all  the  above  are  managing 
directors,  and  will  each  be  entitled  to  ;i^45o  per  annum.  The  re¬ 
muneration  of  other  directors  is  to  be  ^^150  per  annum  each. 
Registered  office,  43  and  44,  Jewin-street,  E.C. 

Birmingham  Daily  Times  (Limited).— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  in  shares,  to 

acquire  the  newspaper  property  known  as  the  Binniiigliain  Daily 
Tunes,  and  the  printing  business  connected  therewith.  The  first  sub¬ 
scribers  are  : — Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P.,  2,  Connaught-place, 
S.W.,  20  shares  ;  Lord  Curzon,  M.P.,  23,  Upper  Broad-street,  N., 
50  shares  ;  Harry  H.  Marks,  Loudoun  Hall,  N.W.,  100  shares  ;  J. 
Satchell  Hopkins,  Jesmond -grove,  Edgbaston,  100  shares  ;  J.  Row¬ 
lands,  solicitor,  Birmingham,  100  shares  ;  P’.  W.  Lowe,  109,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham,  100  shares;  J.  K.  Chance,  manufacturer,  40, 
Augustus-road,  Birmingham,  100  shares ;  W.  Showell,  Bell  Hall, 
Bellington,  20  shares.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven  directors,  the  first  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers. 
Qualification,  ;^ioo  in  shares.  Mr.  J.  PI.  Jennings  is  appointed 
managing  director  for  three  years,  at  such  remuneration  as  the  directors 
may  appoint.  The  remuneration  of  the  board  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  company  in  general  meeting.  Registered  office,  3,  Copthall- 
chambers,  E.C.  ^  s  i 

W.  Dray  &  Son  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  3k1  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^40,ooo,  in  ^5  shares,  to  acquire  the 
business  now  carried  on  by  G.  W.  Dray  &  Son,  wholesale  and  export 
manufacturing  stationers  and  contractors,  at  Great  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  contracts  subsisting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  business.  The  first  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
^a^,  are  G.  W.  Dray,  6,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  E.C.  ; 

.  C.  Ro^e,  7,  Old  Swan-lane;  F.  G.  Dray,  6,  Great  St.  Thomas 
Apostle’  E.C. ;  J.  West,  555,  Commercial-road,  E.  ;  B.  Davies,  7, 
K-C-  ;  J.  N.  Gernon,  26,  Garlick-hill ;  E.  H.  Wilkes, 
I  &  2,  Maiden-lane.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
hree,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first  four  subscribers,  and  Messrs.  T.  C. 
Koyie  and  T.  Neighbour  are  the  first ;  qualification,  fifty  shares ;  re¬ 
muneration  of  ordinary  directors,  £2.  2s.  each  for  every  meeting 


attended.  Mr.  G.  W.  Dray  is  appointed  managing  direetor.  Regis¬ 
tered  office,  6,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle. 

Northern  Press  and  Engineering  Comtany  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  3rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;,d30,ooo,  in  ;^io  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  Northern  Press 
Company,  and  to  print  and  publish  the  Shields  Daily  Gazette  and 
Shipping  Teleg7-aph,  also  to  carry  on  business  as  eng'neers  snd  electri¬ 
cians,  and  to  purchase  several  leUers  patent  granted  to  Robert  Cumming 
Annand,  for  “  improvements  in  the  inking  apparatus  of  printing- 
machines,”  and  for  “improvements  in  washing-machines.”  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  shrre,  are  : — *James  Cochran 
Stephenson,  M.P.,  alkali  manufacturer.  South  Shields;  *A.  Shannon 
.Stephenson,  Tynemouth  ;  A.  G.  Stephenson,  solicitor,  York  ;  *J.  S. 
Stephenson,  alkali  manufacturer.  South  Shields ;  '“James  Annand, 
edi'or,  42,  Eldon-street,  Newcastle;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  New¬ 
castle  ;  R.  C.  Annand,  newspaper  publisher.  South  Shields.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  ; 
the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ;  the  company  in 
general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration. 

Ticket  Printing  Company  (Limited). — This  company  was  re¬ 
gistered  on  the  22nd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  15,000,  in  ;idioo  shares, 
to  acquire  certain  patents  referred  to  in  an  unregistered  agreement,  of 
which  no  particulars  are  given  in  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — 

S.  R.  Pattison,  solicitor,  ii.  Queen  Victoria-street;  S.  Thompson, 
solicitor,  165,  Fenchurch-street  ;  A.  Burnie,  solicitor,  165,  Fenchurch- 
street ;  B.  A.  Wilser,  63,  Cornhill  ;  C.  Q.  Henriques,  C.E.,  47, 
Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park  ;  H.  S.  Samuel,  43,  Cleveland-square  ; 
J.  B.  Verity,  electrical  engineer,  31,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  qualification,  three 
shares  ;  remuneration,  £tdo  per  annum,  to  be  divided  as  they  may 
determine,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  profits  after  8  per 
cent,  dividend  has  been  paid,  but  without  the  sanction  of  the  company 
such  amounts  are  not  to  exceed  ;id6oo  per  annum. 

Authors’  Co-operative  Publishing  Company  (Limited). — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  25th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;,^io,ooo,  divided  into  990  A  shares  of  £<^  each,  5,000  B  shares  of  £i 
each,  and  fifty  founders’  shares  of  each,  to  carry  on  business 
as  publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  B 
share,  are  :  —  A.  T.  Story,  journalist,  10,  Woodstock-road, 
Bedford-park  ;  W.”  Tarver,  publisher,  20,  St.  Bride-street, 
E.C.  ;  T.  W.  Hall,  solicitor,  3,  Church-court,  Old  Jewry  ;  J.  J. 
Ellis,  Baptist  minister,  7,  Warrington-road,  Richmond  ;  Emily  Corfe, 
newspaper  proprietor,  69,  Westbourne-park-villas  ;  J.  W.  Sherwood, 
advertising  manager,  256,  Barry-road,  S.E.  ;  C.  'Wilks,  advertising 
agent,  29,  Ludgate-hill.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Manchester  News  Agency  (I.imited). — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  nth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,ooo,  in  £1  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  newsagency,  in  all  branches.  An  agreement 
with  Alfred  Ash  will  be  adopted.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are  : — Henry  Tomlinson,  7,  Sackville-street,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  William  Sadler,  ii.  Lucerne-street,  Liverpool;  J.  Bowyer, 
hotel  proprietor,  Liverpool;  William  Whiteley,  i,  Pall  Mall,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  P.  R.  Pascoe,  journalist,  Greenheys,  Manchester  ;  S.  Rovira, 
clerk,  17,  Fitzroy-street,  London  ;  C.  Street,  clerk,  49,  Margaret- 
street,  London.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first.  Quali- 
ficaiion  for  subsequent  directors,  100  shares.  Remuneration,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits,  available  for  distribution. 

C.  O.  Irving  &  Company  (Limited). — This  company  w’as 
registered  on  the  3rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,ooo,  in  £i  shares,  to 
trade  as  paper-makers,  wholesale  and  fancy  stationers.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — C.  O.  Irving,  wholesale 
stationer,  30,  Budge -row  ;  John  Irving,  wholesale  stationer,  30, 
Budge-row  ;  B.  C.  Skinner,  wholesale  stationer,  30,  Budge-row  ;  A. 

T.  Copping,  40,  Fleming-road,  Walworth  ;  A.  W.  Higgins,  architect, 
Westerham,  Kent;  W.  J.  Irving,  merchant,  7,  Austin-friars  ;  G.  F. 
Tucker,  stationer,  30,  Budge-row.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the 
first  directors ;  qualification,  100  shares  fully  paid  ;  Mr.  John  Irving 
is  appointed  managing  director  at  a  salary  of  .^300  per  annum. 

Women’s  Gazette  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
(Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  9th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^5,ooo,  in  ;!fi  shares,  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at 
Queen’s-buildings,  Manchester,  under  the  style  of  the  IVoinen's 
Gazette  and  Weekly  News.  The  solicitors  are  Messrs.  Griffinhoop 
&  Brewster,  ii,  New  Inn. 

Bootle  and  District  Bill-posting  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany"  (Limited). — This  company  was  registered  on  the  nth  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  £^,000,  in  shares,  to  trade  as  bill-posters,  adver¬ 
tising  and  general  agents.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are : — A.  B.  Megson,  agent,  Birkdale,  Southport ;  J.  Voules, 
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theatre  lessee,  Birkenhead  ;  J.  Shaw,  pawnbroker,  Birkenhead  ;  C. 
E.  Percival,  timber  merchant,  Liverpool  ;  J-  Lyon,  timber  merchant, 
Bootle  ;  T.  Fowden,  Hyde  ;  W.  H.  Boyes,  postmaster,  Hyde. 
Kegistered  without  special  articles. 

Cornish  Post  and  Mining  News  Comi’any  (Limited).— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  29th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^800,  in  ;^5 
shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and 
publishers.  Registered  office,  Camborne,  Cornwall, 


The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  (Limited)  have  just  declared 
an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  percent,  per  annum  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30  last. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  Company 
(Limited)  have  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  preference  shares  for  the  si.Y  months  ending  June  30, 
18S9, 

The  directors  of  Perry  &  Co.  (Limited),  steel  pen  makers,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  will  pay,  on  September  i,  an  interim  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  shares  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

If.  Spicer  &  Company  (Limited).— The  first  annual  genera 
meeting  of  shareholders  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  The  Hon.  Edward 
W.  Douglas  was  in  the  chair,  and  referred  to  the  company’s  success, 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  being  declared  for  the  first  year,  and  still 
larger  profits  anticipated.  The  envelope  manufacturing  business  of 
Dudley  Rolls  &  Co.  had  been  obtained  on  advantageous  terms. 

- - -  ^  - - - 

Burt. — We  regret  to  announce  the  decease,  on  July  10,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Kingston  Burt,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  R.  K.  Burt 
&  Co.,  printers.  Fetter-lane.  Deceased,  who  was  born  at  Olney, 
July  13,  1827,  had  been  in  failing  health  for  upwards  of  a  year,  but 
the  end  was  unexpected,  the  relapse  which  resulted  in  death  only 
occurring  an  hour  or  two  before  he  breathed  his  last.  In  his  younger 
days,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  when  his  health  broke  down,  Mr. 
Burt  took  an  active  interest  in  various  philanthropic  and  charitable 
societies.  Pie  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Printers’  Pension,  Almhouse,  and  Orphan  Asylun  Corporation.  This 
office  he  resigned  only  when,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  he  found 
himself  not  capable  of  discharging  with  efficiency  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  Prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  West  and  East  London 
with  the  City  Union  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  West  London 
Union.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday  the  15th  July,  at  Highgate. 
Deceased  resided  at  Olney  Plouse,  Highbury  New  Park. 

Dawson. — The  death  took  place,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Eneas 
Dawson,  until  his  recent  retirement  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
W.  Dawson  &  Sons,  stationers  and  newsagents,  121,  Cannon-street, 
E.  C.  Deceased  was  seventy  years  of  age. 

Scott.  —Mr.  William  Scott,  the  oldest  employe  of  Messrs.  Eyre 
Spottiswoode,  died  on  June  29,  at  the  age  of  95.  Entering  their  ser¬ 
vice  as  reading-boy,  at  the  age  of  14,  by  perseverance  and  natural 
ability  he  worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  manager  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Department.  For  sixty  years  he  was  in  active  service, 
without  ever  being  absent  on  account  of  illness,  and  then  retired  on  a 
pension  from  the  firm.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottisw'oode  for  over  81  years — a  fact  W'orthy 
of  regoyd  a§  being  probably  unparalleled  in  London. 
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CoptC0  of  (TUonf^. 


HE  Committee  of  the  London  Society 
of  Compositors  have  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  with  reference  to  the 
rumoured  resignation  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  : — “  The  premature  issue  of  a 
circular  to  the  trade,  soliciting  sup¬ 
port  for  a  candidate  for  the  secretary¬ 
ship,  having  naturally  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  the  office  had  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  we 
desire  to  lay  before  the  members  the 
following  facts.  Having  been  offered  a  more  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  acting  under  a  strong  impression  that  a  continuous 
effort  was  being  made  on  the  part  of  a  small  section  of  the 
members  to  render  his  position  as  uncomfortable  as  possible, 
and  that  such  effort  was  having  the  effect  of  impairing  his  use¬ 
fulness  to  our  organisation,  the  secretary  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  At  our  request  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  was,  however,  deferred  for  a  week,  and, 
after  careful  deliberation,  in  the  light  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  society,  we  framed  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Drummond  : — ‘That  this  committee,  looking  to 
the  great  services  the  secretary  has  rendered  to  the  society, 
his  acknowledged  ability  and  earnestness  in  working  for  the 
objects  of  our  organisation,  and  having  every  confidence  in 
him,  respectfully  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation.’  Feel¬ 
ing  reassured  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  and 
being  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  work^at  Racquet-court,  Mr. 
Drummond  consented  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  The 
secretary  having  taken  his  two  colleagues  into  his  confidence, 
we  feel  bound  to  express  our  regret  that  the  librarian  should, 
while  the  matter  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  society,  or 
courteous  to  a  colleague,  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.” 

♦  4* 

The  Alf reton  and  Belper  Journal  of  the  i6th  ult.  contained 
a  letter  from  Messrs.  R.  Allen  &  Son,  Limited,  of  Nottingham, 


drawing  attention  to  a  peculiar  grievance.  It  appears  they 
had  printed  a  number  of  large  posters  for  a  customer,  some  of 
which  were  posted  in  Alfreton.  The  bill-posters,  who  w'ere 
also  printers,  pasted  a  slip  over  Messrs.  Allen’s  imprint  with 
their  name  as  posters  on.  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  naturally  com¬ 
plained,  as  the  public  might  easily  be  misled  into  supposing 
that  the  printing  had  been  executed  by  the  posting  firm.  The 
excuse  was  that  the  slip  was  pasted  on  to  prevent  piracy 
posting,  but  this  appears  an  insufficient  explanation,  as  the  bills 
were  exhibited  upon  protected  stations.  We  presume  Messrs. 
Allen  will  not  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  notice  in  the  paper  referred  to,  but  we 
think  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 

4.  4.  + 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  Typo  (New  Zealand)  is  kind 
enough  to  notice  us  in  the  following  manner  : — “  The  Printing 
Times,  under  its  present  management,  is  more  readable  than 
before,  and  of  equal  technical  value.  Its  literary  standard  is 
high,  and  it  devotes  more  attention  to  the  ethics  of  journalism 
than  most  of  its  contemporaries.”  We  are  much  obliged  to 
our  contemporary  for  this  appreciative  notice  ;  it  is  some  little 
reward  among  much  that  is  discouraging.  Typo  itself  takes 
high  rank  among  trade  journals  for  the  variety  and  value  of 
its  information. 

4*  4*  4* 

An  anniversary  worthy  of  all  the  notice  it  is  exciting  is  the 
centenary  of  the  Journal  des  Debats.  This  celebrated  news¬ 
paper  is,  both  in  chronological  standing  and  literary  dignity, 
one  of  the  European  journals  which  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class.  The  Journal  des  Debats  is  on  a  level  with  the  most 
reputed  representatives  of  Gallican  opinion.  One  of  its  most 
interesting  claims  to  present  attention,  however,  is  that  it  is 
coeval  with  the  Revolution.  That  stupendous  incident,  indeed, 
occasioned  the  birth  of  numerous  and  very  noisy  little  organs. 
The  Iron  Mouth,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Devils  Own 
Journal,  the  Wooden  Shoe,  the  Daily  Thermometer,  the  Liar 
were  a  few  of  the  precious  productions  that  swarmed  like 
reptiles  in  the  seething  slime  which  libidinous  kings  and  profli¬ 
gate  courtiers  had  been  preparing  for  centuries.  The  Journal 
des  Debats  was  started  by  the  printer  Baudouin,  and  was  from 
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the  first,  what  it  remains  in  the  hundredth  year  of  its  existence, 
an  organ  of  culture,  ability,  dignity,  and  humanity.  When  ten 
years  old,  the  little  journal — for  all  journals  were  small  in  those 
days — was  purchased  by  the  famous  brothers  Bertin,  who  gave 
for  its  transfer  only  .^800,  in  1799.  At  that  time,  and  long  after, 
the  Journal  des  Dfbats  was  a  kind  of  Parisian  Hansard,  as 
was  indicated  by  its  title.  Journal  of  ike  Debates  of  the  Laws, 
of  the  Legislative  Power,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Gover7iment. 
But  Bertin  Freres  were  the  innovators  who  introduced  the 
fundamental  feature  of  French  journalism — the  daily  instalment 
of  fiction  called  the  feuilleton.  Napoleon,  that  delightful 
demonstrator  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  soon  pounced 
upon  both  paper  and  editor,  changing  the  title  to  Journal  de 
PEnipire,  and  exiling  the  elder  Bertin  to  that  Elba  where  he 
himself  was  destined  to  experience  the  sweets  of  a  similar 
sojourn.  The  whole  stoi-y  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  one  long 
romance  of  history.  The  most  brilliant  writers  of  this  century 
in  France  have  clustered  together  in  galaxies  on  its  staff.  The 
Jour)ial  des  Debats  is  at  this  hour  the  “intellectual  eye”  of 
French  society. 

4.  +  + 

The  chairman  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  this  year  was 
R.  D.  B.  Ritchie,  of  46,  Peddie-street,  Dundee,  the  secretary  of 
the  Dundee  United  Trades  Council,  since  it  was  started  in 
1884.  R.  D.  B.  stands  for  Robert  Douglas  Balfour.  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  born  in  Dundee  thirty-six  years  ago.  He  was 
educated  at  a  Dundee  school,  and  left  it  twenty-three  years 
ago.  From  school  he  went  to  work  at  printing.  Now  he  is 
foreman  at  a  printing  and  stationer’s  place  in  High-street, 
Dundee.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a  tallish  man,  with  an  unmistakable 
Scotch  accent.  He  has  short  black  hair,  brushed  up  and  away 
from  the  head,  short  beard  and  moustache,  rather  deeply-set 
eyes,  and  a  quiet  humour.  He  made  an  admirable  chairman. 

•I*  +  + 

Although  the  strike  among  the  printers’  labourers  has  not 
assumed  the  dimensions  previously  anticipated,  it  has  neverthe¬ 
less  seriously  impeded  work  in  a  number  of  printing-offices. 
Committee  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Red  Star  Coffee 
Tavern,  Clerkenwell,  and  several  meetings  have  been  held  by 
the  “  strikers  ”  at  Clerkenwell-green.  A  statement  has  been 
issued,  setting  forth  the  grievances  and  the  claims  of  the  men. 
From  this  it  appears  that  they  are  on  strike  for  a  wage  of  20s. 
a  week,  and  6d.  per  hour  overtime.  Their  present  wages  vary 
from  I2S.  to  14s.  per  week,  and  many  among  them  have  wives 
and  families  to  maintain.  They  say  they  work  on  an  average 
fifty-four  hours  a  week,  and  seventy-five  to  earn  ^i,  in  heated 
cellars,  where  gaslight  replaces  daylight ;  amidst  perpetual  din  ; 
breathing  a  stifling,  filthy  atmosphere. 

4*  4*  + 

Although  at  first  it  was  understood  that  the  men  had 
decided  not  to  return  to  their  employment  until  the  increase 
was  given  throughout  the  trade,  we  learn  that  in  many  cases 
men  have  returned  to  work.  In  some  cases  the  terms  asked 
have  been  conceded,  in  others  a  compromise  has  been  effected, 
whilst  in  some  cases  the  firms  have  expressed  their  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  employ  again  those  they  regard  as  ring-leaders. 
One  speaker,  at  a  meeting  on  Clerkenwell-green,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ''''  £i  a  week  is  not  our  only  demand,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  that  first,  and  then  we  can  go  for  something  else 
afterwards.” 

+  +  + 

On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  instant,  a  meeting  was  called  at  a  few 
hours’  notice  of  the  master  printers  of  London  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  adult  layers-on  at  machine.  About  fifty  firms 
were  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  it  was  admitted  at  the 
outset  of  the  proceedings  that  the  matter  required  the  serious 
and  unanimous  attention  of  the  trade,  for  the  growth  of 
periodical  printing  had  increased  remarkably,  necessitating 
much  unavoidable  overtime,  which  fell  mostly  to  the  adult 
layers-on,  whilst  the  workers  had  grown  up  with  the  trade,  and 
almost  without  observation  had  freed  themselves  by  increased 
age  from  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  thus  earned 
overtime  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  had  not  benefited.  This 
.was  unanimously  recognised  by  the  meeting,  and  the  members 
present  showed  every  disposition  to  consider  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  agreeing  upon  a  graduated  scale  of  pay 


according  to  age  and  ability  of  the  hands.  For  this  purpose  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  to  prepare 
a  report  for  consideration  at  an  early  meeting.  The  masters 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  sliding  scale  according 
to  age  and  capacity,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  general  practical 
understanding  as  to  the  advancement  of  the  position  of  the 
adult  layers-on  at  machine. 

+  + 

The  Haval  and  Military  Argus,  in  its  issue  of  the  15th  ult., 
has  a  trenchant  article  on  the  way  in  which  the  Press  was  treated 
at  the  naval  review.  It  says : — “  The  treatment  of  the  Press  on 
the  occasion  of  the  naval  review  was  not  only  discourteous  but 
scurvy.  To  expect  a  lot  of  gentlemen  who  have  to  come  down 
from  London  in  the  early  morning  to  bring  a  paper  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  or  a  mutton  pie,  and  a  bottle  of  Bass  in  their  pocket  is 
hardly  reasonable,  or,  indeed,  possible  for  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  they  were  starved  ;  but,  moreover,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  acquaint  the  captain  of  the  Seahorse  that  the  review 
was  postponed  on  the  Saturday,  and,  therefore,  the  very  persons 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  informed  of  the  fact  did  not 
hear  of  it  for  some  hours  subsequently.  This  was  doubtless 
a  very  good  joke,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  slightly  un¬ 
dignified.  The  fact  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the 
Admiralty  was  anxious  to  wipe  off  some  old  accounts  against 
the  Press,  which  hasn’t  always  treated  that  august  board 
tenderly  or  with  due  decorum,  and  the  inspection  at  Spithead 
afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this  little  game  of  tit-for- 
tat.  The  Press  has  now  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  Admiralty 
thinks  of  it.  The  board  has  expressed  its  contempt  for 
the  fourth  estate  in  an  exceedingly  tangible  manner.  The 
Admiralty  doesn’t  want  the  Press  to  be  watching  its  actions, 
criticising  its  operations,  and  exposing  its  little  jobs.  It  wishes 
to  pursue  its  own  sweet  way  in  secrecy  and  silence.  The  Press 
generally  had  better,  therefore,  as  a  graceful  return  for  the 
Admiralty’s  courtesy  and  civility  to  the  representatives  of  it 
who  were  despatched  to  the  naval  inspection,  devote  a  little 
more  attention  to  Whitehall,  keep  a  stricter  eye  on  what  goes 
on  therein,  study  carefully  thenaval  estimates — that  magnificent 
compilation  of  suppressiones  veri  and  suggestiones  falsi — and 
caustically  criticise  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Forwood,and  other  representatives  of  the  present 
board.  It  will  really  be  returning  good  for  evil,  the  only  thing 
to  note  being  that  the  good  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course 
of  action  will  most  probably  accrue  to  the  taxpayer,  and  not 
to  the  Admiralty.” 

4*  4*  4* 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  for 
the  June  quarter  shows  the  following  figures  : — Balance  brought 
forward,  ^1,218.  5s.  yd.  ;  income,  ^3,532.  ys.  yd.;  total, 
;^4,y5o.  13s.  2d.  Expenditure,  £2,1^6.  4s.  lod.  ;  balance 
carried  forward,  £,2,^7i\.  8s.  qd.  Unemployed  relief  absorbed, 
;^8oi.  4s.  5d.,  to  695  recipients  in  I,y44  reliefs  ;  superannuation 
allowances  were  £292.  5s.  ;  emigration  grants,  .;!^i03  ;  funeral 
aid,  ;^35S.  6s.  8d.  ;  law  charges  and  strike  pay,  ^^114.  8s.  lod. 
The  total  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to  ^25,oy4.  8s.  4d., 
being  an  increase  on  the  quarter  of  £  1,356. 2s.  qd.  The  number 
of  members  is  y,Soo.  Three  annuitants  have  died  during  the 
quarter,  twenty-three  other  members  have  died,  and  fourteen 
members  have  emigrated.  The  report  contains  the  correspond¬ 
ence  that  has  passed  on  the  subject  of  “  fair  contracts  ”  in 
connection  with  the  London  School  Board. 

4*  4*  4- 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  the  Ninctee7ith  Ce/itury,  has  offered  no 
less  a  sum  than  £200  to  Lord  Tennyson  for  the  right  to  print 
the  Laureate’s  “  Epithalamium  ”  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Fife,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  under  the  impulse  of  a 
special  command  from  her  Majesty. 

4-  4*  4* 

An  earnest  appeal  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for 
rebuilding  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle  in  the  Tottenham-court- 
road,  which  has  been  condemned  as  entirely  unsafe.  The  old 
tabernacle  was  built  by  George  Whitefield,  and  in  it  repose  the 
remains  of  Toplady,  the  author  of  “Rock  of  Ages.”  In  an 
interesting  circular  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson 
Wray,  well  knovvn  as  a  successful  writer,  urges  the  claims  of 
the  Whitefield  Tabernacle  upon  all  Christians,  and  we  hope  he 
will  soon  succeed  in  raising  the  ^620,000  required. 
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The  Czar  accorded  a  pardon,  recently,  to  the  Russian 
novelist,  Tcherchawski.  This  clever  writer  of  romances  (whose 
name,  by  the  way,  is  suggestive  of  nothing  short  of  lock-jaw)  is 
the  author  of  “Que  faire?” — the  story  which,  translated  into 
French,  has  had  so  wide  a  circulation.  He  was  banished  in 
1864,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  those  desolate 
north-eastern  regions,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  some¬ 
thing  sensational  in  the  way  of  fiction. 

4.  +  4. 

The  Typographical  Congress,  which  has  been  sitting  at 
Paris,  has  decided  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  that  the  working 
day  should  be  limited  to  eight  hours.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  anent  the  apprenticeship  question,  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be,  that  some  stringent 
means  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  all  apprentices  should 
receive  from  their  masters  that  thorough  course  of  proper 
technical  instruction  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  is 
too  often  neglected.  It  was  suggested  that  legislation  in  this 
direction  would  be  desirable,  or  at  least  that  some  official  sur¬ 
veillance  should  be  exercised  in  this  matter. 

4.  4.  4. 

A  LARGE  portfolio  containing  sketches,  drawings,  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  late  eminent  caricaturist.  Carlo  Pellegrini,  will 
shortly  come  into  the  market  in  art  circles.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  invaluable  “  find  ”  has  been  made  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  Before  his  death,  the  distinguished 
artist,  “Ape,”  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  impecuniosity,  and 
raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  completed  works  in 
his  studio  through  the  medium  of  a  well-known  West-end 
pawnbroker,  who  had  such  little  faith  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  security  offered,  that  he  required  and  obtained  the  addition 
of  a  certain  peer’s  son’s  name  to  the  contract  to  guarantee  any 
loss. 

4.  4.  4. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  period  stipulated  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Pellegrini’s  property  has  expired,  but  the  contract  note 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  peer’s  son.  The  pawnbroker  knows 
that  if  he  sells  the  pictures  he  would  be  liable  to  account  for 
any  profit  he  might  make  to  the  holder  of  the  contract  note, 
who  practically  remains  master  of  the  position.  The  terms 
upon  which  this  priceless  set  of  portrait  caricatures  may  be 
recovered  are  put  at  the  sum  of  £^0,  which  would  be  nothing 
like  a  representative  figure  of  their  value,  especially  as  it  is 
said  the  lot  comprises  a  complete  series  of  cartoons  in  oil 
executed  for  Vanity  Fair,  and  sufficient  in  number  to  supply 
that  journal  for  two  years  to  come. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  literary  partnership  of  nearly  half-a-century  which  has 
existed  between  the  two  famous  Alsatian  fictionists,  MM. 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian,  has  been  broken  irrevocably,  the  two 
collaborators  having  fallen  out.  It  appears  that  M.  Erckmann 
has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dramatisation  of  the 
plays  taken  from  the  stories  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague,  these  works  having  been  prepared  for  the 
stage  by  M.  Chatrian  and  two  Parisian  writers.  M.  Erckmann, 
in  fact,  never  visited  Paris,  but  lived  in  Phalsbourg,  and  duly 
received  his  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  “L’ Ami  Fritz”  and  other  pieces.  While  the  profits 
were  plethoric  M.  Erckmann  received  them  without  murmuring, 
but  as  they  began  to  fall  off  he  objected  to  any  payment  being 
made  to  the  playwrights  who  assisted  M.  Chatrian.  His 
nephew,  M.  Alfred  Erckmann,  a  member  of  the  General 
Association  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  see  M. 
Chatrian  on  the  subject,  and  induced  the  latter  to  pay  him  over 
£930.  M.  Georgel,  a  friend  of  M.  Chatrian,  who  has  given  the 
facts  of  the  quarrel,  declares  that  but  for  him  M.  Chatrian 
would  have  signed  everything  that  was  asked  of  him,  including 
a  complete  renunciation  of  his  rights  in  the  literary  partnership 
of  “  Erckmann-Chatrian.”  The  affair,  moreover,  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  but  to  a  lawyer, 
who  was  a  friend  of  M.  Alfred  Erckmann. 

4|»  4^ 

A  LITERARY  event  of  no  small  interest  is  the  approaching 
publication  of  a  new  set  of  letters  by  the  famous  Lord  Chester¬ 
field.  The  correspondence  in  question  is  later  in  date  by  a 
good  many  years  than  the  famous  letters  to  his  son,  and  was 


addressed  to  his  cousin  and  heir,  the  fifth  earl.  The  original 
letters  have  come  by  inheritance  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon,  who  is  editing  them  for  publication. 

4.  4.  4. 

Curiously  enough,  though  faithful  to  Ireland  in  everything 
else,  the  proprietors  of  the  Star — Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  organ 
— print  their  sheet  on  paper  manufactured  at  one  of  the  English 
mills.  The  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  Erin  is  that  the 
manager  of  the  Star  finds  that  it  is  possible  in  cruel 

England  to  obtain  paper  worthy  of  the  “Halfpenny  Thun¬ 
derer.”  Naturally  enough,  the  Paper  Record  says,  Irish  makers 
are  aggrieved  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  proprietors’ 
inconsistency\  After  all,  however,  it  is  a  veritable  storm  in  a 
teacup,  as  surely  newspaper  proprietors,  whatever  political 
opinions  they  may  hold,  are  entitled  to  please  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  placing  orders. 

4.  4.  4. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Printers'  Register,  has  a 
capital  article  on  “The  Case  of  the  Layers-on,”  with  reference 
to  the  recent  strike.  We  cannot  give  the  article  in  full,  but  we 
quote  the  following  items  from  it.  “We  have  ‘labourers,’ 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  being  paid  14s.,  15s.,  and 
i6s.  per  week.  In  some  offices,  it  is  true,  these  ‘  labourers  ’ 
have  a  chance  of  earning  overtime  —  in  one  office  up  to  three 
nights  a  week,  at  2s.  each  ;  in  others  4s.  for  one  night,  and  6d. 
supper  money.  This  overtime  system,  to  eke  out  starvation 
wages,  is  obviously  unsatisfactory  and  wrong.  About  twenty 
years  of  age  a  young  man  thinks  of  getting  married,  and  two 
or  three  years  after  begins  to  have  a  family.  Accordingly,  there 
are  men  who  have  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  to  main¬ 
tain  on  15s.  or  i6s.  per  week,  with  the  chance  of  working  over¬ 
time — that  is,  over  and  above  the  fifty-four  hours  which  consti¬ 
tute  their  week’s  work.” 

4.  4.  4. 

“  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  what  the  ‘  labourers’  do  is 
not  skilled  work,  and  could  be  done  by  a  boy,  and  that  it  is 
not  worth  more  than  is  paid  for  it.  This  is  not  true,  as  any 
one  can  see  who  goes  into  a  machine-room.  The  stroker  sup¬ 
plies  sheets  to  a  machine  running  at  a  speed  of  from  800  to 
2,000  per  hour.  He  has  all  his  work  cut  out  to  get  it  fed.  The 
sheet  must  be  fed  in  perfectly  straight,  or  the  register  will  be 
bad.  The  stroker  requires  nerve,  strength,  skill,  and  expe¬ 
rience.  The  pointer  wants  even  more  —  he  requires  to  lay  the 
sheets  when  working  the  second  side  so  precisely  that  the 
points  will  enter  exactly  the  punctures  made  when  the  white 
paper  was  being  printed.” 

4.  4.  4. 

“  Beyond  this  let  us  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
‘  labourer  ’  works.  He  is  usually  in  an  underground  cellar, 
often  in  a  place  only  fit  for  the  storage  of  coal  It  is  crowded 
with  machinery — we  have  seen  rooms  in  which  there  was  only 
space  to  walk  sideways  between  the  machines.  In  many  places 
there  is  no  daylight  ;  these  men  toil  through  their  long  hours 
under  the  glare  of  the  gaslight  thrown  on  the  boards.  The 
heat  is  nearly  always  oppressive  ;  in  summer  it  is  often  into¬ 
lerable.  Ventilation  is  nearly  always  indifferent.” 

4.  4.  4. 

“Any  one  with  the  slightest  feeling  or  sense  of  justice  will 
admit  that  it  is  not  right  that  men  doing  such  work  as  that  we 
have  mentioned,  and  doing  it  under  such  conditions,  should  be 
paid  I2S.  or  14s.  for  fifty-four  hours’  work,  with  the  chance  of 
a  trifle  for  overtime.  The  state  of  things  which  countenances 
such  wretched  wages  is,  absolutely,  morally  wrong.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  victims,  in  protesting  against  it,  are 
right,  and  abundantly  justified  in  their  protest.” 

4.  4.  y 

“Their  demand  is,  goodness  knows,  moderate  enough. 
They  want  20s.  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours — less  than  42d.  per 
hour,  and  6d.  per  hour  for  overtime.  Every  employer  can 
afford  to  pay  this  if  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  business.  If  he 
cannot  afford  it,  it  is  because  he  has  taken  contracts  at  an 
immorally  low  price,  which  can  only  be  profitably  carried  out 
by  sweating  in  the  machine-room.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
morality  of  the  trade  and  the  well-being  of  his  competitors  will 
be  served  by  his  becoming  bankrupt  as  soon  as  possible.” 
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“  All  respectable  employers  not  only  can  but  will  give  the 
increase.  We  are  certain  of  that.  Some  of  them  allowed  it 
immediately  it  was  asked.  Others  withhold  it  simply  because 
they  are  not  cognisant  of  the  condition  of  their  own  employh. 
The  master-printers  of  the  Metropolis  include  an  unusually  large 
number  of  men  who  are  foremost  in  every  good  work.  They 
will  not,  we  are  sure,  overlook  the  claims  of  their  own  house¬ 
holds.  The  evil  has  been  wrought  by  lack  of  thought  and  of 
knowledge,  and  not  by  lack  of  feeling.” 

^ 

We  agree  with  our  contemporary  in  thinking  the  evil  arises 
from  want  of  thought,  but  is  it  not  lamentable  to  think  that 
such  wrongs  continue  unredressed  for  want  of  a  little  kindly 
consideration  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  profiting  largely  by 
the  labours  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that  it  needs  the 
pressure  of  a  strike  to  call  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  ?  How 
many  more  grievances  (real  and  substantial,  not  imaginary)  are 
there  existing  in  large  and  small  offices  that  could  be  easily 
removed  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  personal  trouble  and  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  employers  ?  We  hope  the  lesson  of  the  strike 
will  not  be  lost,  and  that  more  close  and  kindly  relations  (in 
daily  intercourse,  and  not  merely  at  the  annual  dinner)  will 
result  from  the  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  an  admitted 
wrong. 

+  + 

The  prevalence  of  the  strike  at  the  Docks  is  possibly 
responsible  for  the  reduction  we  have  to  notice  in  the  exports 
this  month.  In  printed  books  the  difference  is  1,000  cwt.,  and 
£20,000 ;  in  stationery  the  reduction  is  3,000  ;  and  in  paper 
there  is  a  falling-off  of  23,500  cwt.  in  quantity,  and  ^40,000  in 
value.  The  only  item  showing  an  increase  is  the  import  of 
foreign  paper.  The  quantity  is  larger  by  3,000  cwt.,  while  the 
value  is  ^8,400  greater.  Probably  the  returns  for  next  month 
may  show  a  substantial  improvement  upon  the  previous  ones, 
if  the  unfortunate  dispute  with  the  Dock  directors  can  be  settled 
as  it  should  have  been  long  ago. 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 


cwt. 

Aug . 

...  11,787  ... 

...  97,894 

.  1888  ... 

12,802  ... 

...  118,290 

. 

.  1887  .. 

...  10)837  ... 

-  98)745 

Jan.  to  Aug . 

.  1889  ... 

...  91,765  ••• 

775,672 

if  . 

.  1888  ... 

...  755,122 

5 »  . 

.  1887  ... 

...  79,932  ... 

...  702,276 

Export  of  Stationery 

Aug .  1889 

. .  1S88 

(other  than  Paper). 

£ 

.  76,053 

.  88,895 

. 

...  1887 

.  71,668 

Jan.  to  Aug. 

...  1889 

.  597,813 

9  9 

...  1888 

.  567,129 

9  9 

...  1887 

.  504,270 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  eight  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Germany  . 

.  51,510 

•••  45,057 

...  40,503 

France  . 

.  25,066 

...  23,418 

...  27,477 

United  States . 

...  52,056 

...  49,415 

British  East  Indies  , 

...  71,964 

...  66,398 

Australasia . 

.  113,695 

...  126,080 

•••  99,314 

British  North  America...  15,993 

...  21,736 

...  23,521 

Other  countries . 

...  226,818 

...  197,662 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

Aug . 

1889  . 

74,146  ... 

..  126,684 

1888  . 

166,518 

1887  . 

.... 

70,  ^  ^0  . . . . 

..  123,884 

Jan.  to  Aug . 

1889  . 

653,059  ■••• 

..  1,167,029 

5  J  . 

1888  . 

712,978  .... 

..  1,213,721 

})  . 

1887  . 

527,359 

..  954,308 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


cwt. 

£ 

...  18S9  .. 

....  161,877  .. 

....  153,202 

...  1888  .. 

....  158,927  .. 

...  144,831 

...  1887  .. 

....  132,750  .. 

....  120,140 

...  1889  .. 

....  1,266,247  .. 

....  1,131,966 

...  1888  .. 

....1,173,287  .. 

....  1,087,056 

...  1887  .. 

...1,061,130  .. 

....  986,518 

(Uoftcie. 


Illustrated  Almanacks  for  Localising.  —  Messrs. 
James  Sears  &  Sons,  ii  &  12,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  are 
issuing  a  capital  almanack  and  cash  diary  for  1890  (48  pp.), 
and  also  a  companion-sheet  (16  pp.).  They  are  beautifully 
printed  on  good  paper  with  capital  illustrations,  and  we  should 
think  the  sales  will  far  exceed  those  of  last  year,  when  175,000 
copies  were  sold.  A  tastefully  got-up  cover  is  also  offered  in 
various  colours,  and  in  two  styles.  The  prices  at  which  these 
almanacks  are  sold  are  wonderfully  low.  As  only  one  firm  in 
a  district  will  be  supplied,  a  virtual  monopoly  is  secured  by 
those  who  order  first,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  make  no 
delay,  but  to  secure  a  supply  at  once. 

+  + 

The  Art  Reproduction  Company,  12  &  14,  Clareville-grove, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.,  announce  that  they  have  acquired  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  sole  right  to  the  patents  and 
secrets  worked  by  Messrs.  Angerer  &  Goeschl,  of  Vienna,  for 
direct  transfer  etching,  line-process  etching,  tint  or  half-tone 
blocks,  photo-lithography,  and  typographic  colour-printing. 
The  premises  are  large  and  specially  planned,  and  orders  can 
be  turned  out  quickly  in  any  quantity.  The  reproduction  de¬ 
partment  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Konody, 
assisted  by  experienced  workmen  selected  from  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  Angerer  &  Goeschl.  The  commercial  department  is 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Fuchs. 

•F  +  ♦ 

Messrs.  Fritz  Horle  &  Co.,  II,  Farringdon-street,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  they  represent  in  England  the  well-known  firm  of 
Schmiers,  Werner,  &  Stein  for  their  Collotype  machines. 
These  machines  are  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  any 
firms  who  are  thinking  of  adding  this  branch  to  their  estab¬ 
lishment  may  obtain  full  information  of  Messrs.  Horld. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

Messrs.  Horle  &  Co.  are  also  the  sole  agents  for  Hein¬ 
rich’s  gelatine,  specially  prepared  for  Collotype  printing.  For 
a  perfect  pull  of  a  Collotype  print  it  is  above  all  things  necessary 
to  have  a  clear,  transparent,  and  not  too  soft  gelatine.  This 
gelatine  is  specially  made  for  this  purpose,  known  for  many 
years,  and  attested  by  many  of  the  first  houses  in  England  and 
the  Continent. 

- - 

The  Linotype  Machine. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  to  the  Craftsman  from 
Louisville,  Ky.  (U.S.A.),  says  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  like  to  hear  what  progress  the  linotype  is 
making  in  the  Courier -Journal  and  Times  office.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  facts  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.  For 
the  seven  days  ending  August  10,  twenty-two  linotypes  in  the 
above-named  office  produced  2,902,000  ems.  The  average 
time  each  operator  worked  was  seven  hours  per  day.  There 
are  thirty  machines  in  the  office,  one  is  idle,  and  five  are 
phalanxed  daily  except  Saturday  ;  two  expert  operators  were 
“  off”  five  days  out  of  the  seven,  so  that  virtually  only  twenty- 
two  machines  were  in  operation,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
twenty-seven  were  running.  Nine  of  the  operators  were  new 
beginners,  and  cannot  be  classed  as  average  machine  manipu¬ 
lators.  The  operators  are  paid  20  cents  per  1,000  ems,  and 
earn  from  three  dollars  to  six  dollars  per  day. 

The  proprietors  claim  that  the  machine  composition  costs 
them  26  cents  per  1,000  ems.  Any  competent  person  can 
figure  out  the  price  on  a  week’s  average  production.  All  the 
“  straight  ”  matter  on  both  the  Courier-Jourtial  and  Times,  in¬ 
cluding  all  markets,  except  tables,  is  now  set  up  by  the 
machines.  There  are  four  case  men  employed  on  the  Courier- 
Joumial,  who  do  the  tabular  work,  set  advertisements,  display 
heads,  &c.,  while  only  one  “  old-style  ”  compositor  is  needed 
on  the  Times. 

Of  course,  the  linotype  is  not  as  yet  perfected,  but  the  above 
will  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  what  the  machine  is  doing  in 
this  city. 
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By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HE  usual  method  of  making  photo-litho¬ 
graphic  transfers  is  upon  gelatine,  made 
sensitive  with  potassium  bichromate.  This 
is  quite  sensitive  enough  to  daylight  or  to 
electric  light;  but  if  transfers  are  required 
when  neither  day  nor  electric  light  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  bichromated  gelatine  is  useless,  and  some  other 
method  is  wanted.  Try  this.  Make  a  print  upon  any  of 
the  ordinary  bromide  papers  of  commerce,  using  a  good 
negative  from  a  subject  in  line,  by  artificial  light ;  and 
develop  the  image  with  alkaline  pyro,  then  wash  and  place 
it  upon  the  inking-board ;  next,  blot  the  water  with  a  soft 
cloth,  and  dab  all  over  with  a  sponge  saturated  with  transfer- 
ink,  thinned  with  turpentine;  let  the  turpentine  evaporate, 
then  take  a  glue  roller,  i.e.,  a  type  printer’s  roller,  and  roll 
until  the  whites  are  quite  clear  of  ink.  Now  soak  the  print 
in  the  pyro  again  for  a  few  seconds  and  expose  it  to  the 
light.  Finally,  wash  free  from  pyro  and  hang  the  print  up 
to  dry.  When  it  is  dry  the  print  is  ready  for  the  transferer, 
who  treats  it  the  same  as  he  would  any  other  photo-litho¬ 
graphic  transfer. 

The  only  way  to  fail  with  this  method  is  to  over  or  under 
expose  the  print,  or  to  use  a  bad  negative.  The  negative 
must  show  perfectly  clear  lines.  Some  of  the  newer  papers 
of  commerce  contain  too  little  gelatine  to  succeed  perfectly  ; 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  make  the  paper  at  home.  It  is  not  a 
very  complicated  process,  as  the  colour  of  the  image  under 
the  developer  is  not  all-important.  A  good  formula  is  : — 
Gelatine . 800  grains.  |  Water . 30  ounces. 

When  the  gelatine  is  quite  soft,  melt  it  at  120  deg.  Fah., 
and  add  320  grains  of  ammonium  bromide.  Stir  it  until 
it  is  dissolved,  then  add  10  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  stir  well. 

In  10  ounces  of  water  dissolve  450  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  bringing  this  solution  to  the  same  temperature  as  the 
gelatine  solution.  Now  proceed  to  pour  the  silver  solution 
into  the  gelatine  in  a  very  thin  stream,  stirring  it  vigorously 
all  the  time.  Now  strain  it  into  a  warm  dish,  and  tilt  the 
solution  so  that  it  is  only  along  one  edge  of  the  dish. 
Having  made  a  small  roll  of  the  paper,  lay  one  edge  of  the 
roll  upon  the  liquid,  and  as  it  curls  take  hold  of  it  and  lift 
it  slowly  up,  when  the  paper  will  unroll  itself  and  receive 
a  nice,  even  coat  of  emulsion.  Hang  it  up  to  dry,  and 
repeat  until  all  the  emulsion  is  used. 

For  half-tone  transfers  use  the  bromide  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  with  200  grains  extra  of  gelatine,  drying  the  paper 
at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  without  melting  the 
gelatine.  Paper  with  this  emulsion  upon  it  will  be  very 
hydroscopic,  and  must  be  kept  very  dry.  Before  use 
always  dry  the  paper,  and  warm  again  before  developing, 
so  as  to  encourage  reticulation  of  the  gelatine. 

This  paper  is  to  be  exposed  under  a  half-tone  negative, 
developed  and  washed,  then  inked  up  as  directed  for  the 
line  transfers,  followed  by  immersion  in  the  developer,  and 
subsequent  exposure  to  light,  washing,  and  drying.  To 
transfer  to  stone,  trim  with  a  pair  of  long  shears,  then  put 
it  into  the  damping-book  until  quite  limp.  Then  sponge 
the  back  of  the  transfer  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  i 
part,  water  100  parts.  Take  great  care  that  none  of  this 
solution  gets  on  the  front  of  the  transfer.  Lay  the  sheet  in 
position  upon  a  cold,  dry  stone,  and  pull  it  through  the 
press,  with  plenty  of  pressure,  five  or  six  times,  without 
lifting  the  tympan.  The  paper  can  be  lifted  off,  leaving 
the  image  in  ink  on  the  stone.  Gum  it  in,  and  leave  it  for 
five  or  six  hours  before  rolling  up. 
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The  Hoke  Engraving  Plates. 


HE  idea  of  a  daily  illustrated  paper, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  desire  of 
many,  appears  to  be  coming  nearer 
realisation  every  year.  There  is  no 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  literary 
part  of  the  scheme,  but  how  to  produce 
really  effective  illustrations  which  shall 
be  worth  looking  at  has  heretofore 
presented  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
improvements  in  the  various  processes,  and  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  produced,  have  enabled 
many  newspapers  to  present  portraits,  maps,  sketches,  &c., 
to  their  readers  with  astonishing  celerity.  Most  of  these 
processes,  however,  depend  upon  photography,  or  an  etch¬ 
ing,  which,  of  necessity,  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time; 
hence  the  attempts  of  inventors  to  find  a  means  whereby 
the  same  results  may  be  obtained  in  far  less  time.  A 


process  which  is  now  being  introduced  under  the  name  of 
the  Hoke  Engraving  Plates  appears  to  go  a  long  way  in 
solving  the  problem,  if  it  does  not  do  so  entirely. 

Photography  and  etching  are  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
the  Hoke  Plates,  all  that  is  required  being  a  drawing  upon 
a  prepared  surface,  and  a  stereo  from  it. 

The  prepared  surface  is  a  coating  of  a  soft,  chalky  com¬ 
position  upon  a  metal  plate.  The  composition  adheres  .so 
firmly  to  the  plate  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  peeling  off 
or  chipping.  The  drawing  is  made  directly  upon  the 
surface  by  the  artist,  with  a  special  stylus  or  graver,  very 
easy  and  comfoftable  to  work  with.  The  graver  cuts  into 
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the  chalk  right  down  to  the  plate,  and  the  result  is  a  design 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  pencil  drawing  upon 
white  paper.  The  plate,  when  finished  by  the  artist — an 
operation  which  will  occupy  from  five  to  thirty  minutes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  detail  required,  size,  &c. — is 
taken  straight  to  the  stereo  foundry  and  a  stereo  taken  from 
it,  using  the  plate  as  the  matrix.  A  plate  may  be  used  to 
produce  several  casts,  but  if  many  be  required  a  mould  can 
be  taken  from  one  of  the  stereos  and  used  as  the  matrix. 
The  cost  compares  very  favourably  with  other  processes. 

The  Hoke  Plates  have  been  in  use  in  America  for  two 
years,  and  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  many  newspapers  here  will  welcome  the  invention 
and  speedily  give  the  plates  a  trial.  We  give  our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  process,  and  the  English  agent,  Mr.  James 
Dadswell,  55,  Chancery-lane,  will  be  pleased  to  give  further 
particulars. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Photo-Engraving. 

Part  I. 

HE  following  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Knaufftin  the  American  Art  Amateur 
will  prove  useful  and  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers,  in  view  of  the 
ever-extending  use  of  proc_>ss  work  for 
illustrative  purposes  : — 

Illustrations  are  used  much  more 
frequently  to  embellish  or  elucidate  the 
text  of  books  and  periodicals  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  illustrated 
periodicals  is  constantly  increasing.  The  reason  is  that  a 
drawing  can  be  reproduced  much  more  cheaply  by  any  one 
of  the  various  processes  of  photo-engraving  now  in  vogue 
than  it  could  formerly  by  wood-engraving.  Most  of  the 
drawings  intended  for  reproduction  by  photo-engraving  are 
drawn  with  pen  and  ink.  And  it  is  to  the  consideration  of 
the  method  of  making  such  drawings  that  we  are  about  to 
apply  ourselves.  Publishers  nowadays  demand  two  kinds 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings  ;  pure  illustrations  to  stories  and 
poems,  where  the  artist  is  allowed  to  originate  the  scenes 
depicted  from  the  resources  of  his  brain  or  draw  from 
models,  as  he  may  see  fit.  The  publisher  merely  asks  that 
the  drawings  illustrate  as  well  as  possible  the  story  or  poem. 
Then,  again,  sketches  of  scenery  made  from  nature,  either 
drawn  with  the  pen  directly  from  the  scene  or  else  copied 
from  a  pencil  sketch  “  taken  on  the  spot.”  This  kind  of 
drawing  must  be  thoroughly  artistic,  and,  because  so  few 
can  do  it  well,  it  is  very  remunerative  to  those  who  succeed 
at  it. 

The  very  best  preparation  for  this  work  is  constant 
drawing  with  the  pen  from  nature,  both  figures  and  land¬ 
scapes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  second  class  of  work  which, 
because  it  can  be  done  very  rapidly,  is  also  quite  profitable 
to  the  draughtsman  ;  it  is  making  drawings  directly  from 
photographs.  For  example,  an  author,  having  travelled 
abroad,  sends  the  editor  of  one  of  our  magazines  an  article 
on  some  country  or  city  he  has  visited,  and  with  his  MS. 
a  score  or  so  of  photographs  of  scenes  described. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  editor  would  have  sent  these  photo¬ 
graphs  to  an  artist,  who  would  have  drawn  them,  in  reverse, 
upon  the  boxwood  block,  the  surface  having  first  been 
coated  with  a  wash  of  Chinese  white,  as  a  ground  to  work 
on.  Then  they  would  have  been  sent  to  the  wood-engraver 
to  be  engraved.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  would  have  been 
sent  directly  to  the  engraver,  who  would  have  photographed 
them,  in  reverse,  on  to  the  block,  and  then  engraved  them. 


This  practice  is  also  resorted  to  to-day  to  quite  an  extent. 
But  the  method  which  is  fast  succeeding  it  is  that  of 
sending  the  photographs  to  the  artist,  who  copies  them  in 
pen  and  ink,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  one  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  establishments,  which  reproduce  them  mechani¬ 
cally  for  about  one-tenth  what  a  wood-engraver  would 
charge. 

Now,  as  fidelity  to  the  photograph  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  this  work,  and  the  more  rapidly  he  can  draw  the  greater 
his  income,  the  draughtsman  who  draws  from  photographs 
very  often  calls  the  camera  to  his  aid,  and  has  an  enlarged 
negative  made  from  the  photographs,  and  these  he  has 
printed  on  plain  paper,  which  is  called  a  “  silver  print.” 
Upon  this  he  makes  his  drawing ;  in  reality  upon  as  well  as 
from  a  photograph.  You  see,  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a 
large  drawing,  say,  8  by  10,  than  a  small  one,  and  you  may 
draw  any  size  you  wish  for  photo-engraving,  as  your  drawing 
can  just  as  easily  be  reduced  when  the  negative  is  taken  for 
the  engraving  as  made  the  original  size. 

The  reason  this  process  enables  the  draughtsman  to  work 
so  very  rapidly  is  because  he  has  no  outline  drawing  to  do ; 
he  draws  directly  on  the  “  silver  print,”  and  need  only  put 
in  the  shadows  and  to  some  extent  the  colour  with  pen  lines, 
after  the  manner  of  an  etching.  In  certain  commercial 
work  woodcuts  are  imitated,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  this 
is  far  from  being  artistic ;  the  pen  is  a  free  instrument,  and 
should  not  be  used  to  imitate  any  kind  of  process. 

I  say  above  that  the  draughtsman  puts  in  his  lines  after 
the  manner  of  an  etching.  This  need  not,  however, 
necessarily  be.  He  may  make  a  pen  drawing  pure  and 
simple.  Pen  drawings  were  made  long  before  etching  was 
invented.  But  in  the  perfected  art  of  etching  we  find  the 
power  of  parallel  black  lines  to  represent  a  mass  of  shadow 
or  a  tint  of  any  kind  carried  to  the  utmost  degree.  And 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  best  etchings  will  wonderfully 
assist  you  in  becoming  expert  in  pen  drawing  for  illus¬ 
trating. 

After  the  artist  has  fairly  covered  the  silver  print — 
seldom  does  he  finish  it — with  his  pen  lines,  he  pours 
over  it  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  water.  This  bleaches  out  the  photograph,  and  nothing 
but  the  artist’s  pen  lines  remain.  When  the  paper  is  quite 
dry,  the  draughtsman  proceeds  to  finish  the  drawing  by 
strengthening  it  here  and  there  in  the  darks,  cross-hatching 
his  lines,  and  adding  detail  in  minor  parts. 

Do  not  let  any  one  think  that  one  does  not  need  to  be  a 
good  draughtsman  in  order  to  use  a  silver  print.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  a  drawing  made  over  one  does  make  the  pro¬ 
portions  and  outlines  of  objects  more  correct,  it  does  not 
always  imply  a  better  drawing  than  could  be  made  by 
copying  the  photograph  free  hand.  You  may  wo.k  over  a 
silver  print  and  utterly  distort  the  features  of  a  portrait,  or 
falsify  the  values  in  a  landscape,  unless  you  have  the  true 
artistic  sense  and  feeling  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  have  his  silver  prints 
made  for  him  at  first,  though  after  one  becomes  an  expert 
it  is  quite  profitable  to  procure  a  camera  and  make  one’s 
own  prints.  We  presume  any  photo-engraving  company 
will  make  them  for  you,  or  you  can  procure  the  silvered 
paper  from  a  house  dealing  in  photographing  materials. 
Be  sure  to  write  to  them  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
paper,  and  distinctly  state  that  it  is  plain  and  not  albumen 
paper.  After  procuring  your  paper,  be  sure  not  to  expose 
it  to  the  light. 

Give  your  photograph  to  a  local  photographer,  and  tell 
him  to  enlarge  it  for  you,  making  an  ordinary  negative,  and 
print  it  upon  your  plain  paper.  If  you  have  your  own 
camera  and  wish  to  experiment  in  preparing  your  own 
paper,  here  is  a  receipt  for  it. 
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Prepare  the  plain  paper  with 

Ammonium  chloride  . . 6o  to  8o  grains. 

Sodium  citrate  . loo  grains. 

Sodium  chloride .  20  to  30  grains. 

Gelatine  . . 10  grains. 

Distilled  water  . 10  ounces. 

Or, 

Ammonium  chloride .  lop  grains. 

Gelatine  .  10  grains. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  first  swelled  in  cold  water  and  then  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water,  and  the  remaining  components  of  the 
formula  are  added.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  when 
still  warm  the  paper  floated  upon  it  for  three  minutes. 

The  salted  paper  is  sensitised  upon  a  45-grain  silver 
bath. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  mount  your  silver  print, 
and  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to  pay  a  photographer  to  do 
it  for  you.  Have  it  mounted  upon  a  very  strong  piece  of 
cardboard,  as  it  will  curl  up  if  you  do  not.  After  you  have 
made  your  drawing,  the  washing  out  of  a  photograph,  as 
has  been  already  said,  is  easily  effected. 

The  preparation  used  is  composed  ot  one  ounce  of 
corrosive  sublimate  allowed  to  dissolve  in  one  half-pint  of 
alcohol  and  one  half-pint  of  water.  It  is  poured  lightly 
over  the  print,  which  then,  it  will  be  found,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  disappears.  When  the  print  is  entirely  dry  it  should 
be  dusted  off  before  you  attempt  to  work  on  it. 

{To  be  cofitinued.) 


A  New  Sensitive  Ink. 


A  COMMUNICATION  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mr.  Pechard,  which  those  on 
the  outlook  for  a  novelty  may  turn  to  account  at  once.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  peculiar  physical  properties  of  oxalomolybdic  acid, 
which  is  an  acid  obtained  by  adding  molybdic  almost  to  satura¬ 
tion  to  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  becomes 
syrupy,  and  an  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  oxalomolybdic 
acid,  C2H2O4M0O3H.2O.  The  acid  is  almost  totally  insoluble 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  cold  water,  more  rapidly 
on  warming,  yielding  a  colourless  and  strongly  acid  liquid.  It 
forms  well-defined  salts. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  acid  is  that  when  the  crystals 
are  dry  they  may  be  preserved  unchanged  either  in  sunshine 
or  in  the  dark  ;  but  if  moist  they  quickly  become  coloured  blue 
when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  If  characters  be  written  on 
paper  with  the  solution  they  remain  invisible  in  a  weak  light, 
but  when  exposed  to  sunshine  they  rapidly  become  visible, 
turning  to  a  deep  indigo  colour.  This  only  happens  when  the 
solution  is  spread  over  paper  or  other  surfaces,  for  the  solution 
itself  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  the  bottle  for  any  length  of 
time,  except  for  a  trace  of  blue  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus, 
where,  by  surface  action,  a  little  is  spread  against  the  interior 
glass  walls. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  acid,  dried  in  the  dark  and  then  exposed  behind  an 
ordinary  photographic  negative,  a  very  sharp  print  in  blue  may 
be  obtained  by  exposure  to  sunlight  for  about  ten  minutes. 
The  colour  instantly  disappears  in  contact  with  water,  so  that 
if  a  piece  of  this  sensitised  paper  be  wholly  exposed  to  sunlight, 
one  may  write  in  white  upon  the  blue  ground  by  using  a  pen 
dipped  in  water.  If,  however,  the  paper  with  its  blue  markings 
be  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  the  blue  changes 
to  black,  and  the  characters  are  then  no  longer  destroyed  by 
water. — Coinptes  Rendics. 


The  conduct  of  employers  who,  receiving  trade-journals,  specimen- 
books,  sheets,  &c.,  and,  having  no  use  for  them,  consign  such  to 
oblivion,  instead  of  handing  them  to  their  workmen,  is  reprehensible. 
It  is  selfish,  conservative,  and  a  narrow-minded  policy.  They  take 
away  the  mechanic’s  best  theoretical  instruction. 


Hoe’s  New  Insetting  Machine. 

This  new  double  insetting  machine  is  composed  of  a  main 
and  a  supplement  press,  each  of  which  can  be  run  inde¬ 
pendently  if  desired.  The  two  rolls  of  paper  required  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  both  being  near  the  floor. 
The  roll  of  paper  required  to  print  the  main  sheet  is  about  75 
inches  in  width,  and,  by  means  of  an  automatic  paper  feed  and 
brake  combined,  the  press  is  supplied  with  paper  at  the  exact 
speed  and  tension  required.  The  web  of  the  paper  is  printed 
on  one  side  first,  and  then  passes  between  the  large  second 
impression  cylinder  and  the  second  type  cylinder,  when  the 
other  side  is  printed.  The  web  then  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  slit  by  a  rotary  knife  into  two 
single  widths,  which  are  parted  after  slitting,  so  that,  as  they 
still  travel  along,  one  width  is  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
other  ;  they  then  pass  over  turning  bars  placed  diagonally, 
which  brings  them  into  the  same  path  of  travel  as  the  web 
from  the  supplement  press  (which  has  been  printed  in  a  similar 
manner),  and,  if  desired,  pasted  before  reaching  the  point 
where  they  associate.  The  three  streams  then  pass  down  over 
the  “former,”  which  is  of  a  triangular  form,  placed  point  down¬ 
wards.  This  “former”  is  inclined  about  50  degrees  to  the 
horizontal,  and  its  shape  is  such  that,  as  the  sheets  glide  down 
its  surface,  the  outer  edges  of  the  web  are  curved  down  and 
inwards,  until,  upon  leaving  the  “  former,”  they  gradually  meet 
between  a  pair  of  horizontal  rollers.  The  combined  web  is  only 
a  single  page  in  width,  but  is  still  a  continuous  web.  A  pair  of 
folding  and  cutting  cylinders,  carrying  a  double  set  of  knives, 
here  separate  each  sheet  from  the  moving  web,  while  the  fold¬ 
ing  blade  on  the  opposite  cylinder  creases  the  paper  across  the 
middle  of  the  page,  and  thrusts  it  between  the  small  rollers, 
which  give  it  the  final  fold,  and  it  is  then  carried  to  the  delivery. 
Before  a  paper  is  completely  separated  from  the  web,  small 
but  ingeniously  made  pins  dart  out  from  the  folding  cylinder, 
dose  to  the  blade,  and  hold  the  web  until  after  the  length  of 
the  page  has  been  severed.  The  papers  are  then  delivered, 
folded  by  a  rotary  fly,  on  to  a  set  of  leather  bands,  which  are  con¬ 
tinuously  travelling  from  the  folder,  and  automatically  counts 
them  into  piles  of  twenty-seven,  or  any  desired  number.  The 
running  speed  is  24,000  copies  per  hour. 


Brains  in  Business. 

ONE  great  secret  of  success  in  business — the  secret,  in 
fact,  of  success  on  a  large  scale — is  to  conceive  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  principles,  not  merely  as  a  series  of  transactions. 
There  are  great  merchants  as  there  are  great  statesmen,  and 
there  are  small  merchants  as  there  are  small  politicians,  and 
the  difference  between  the  great  and  small  men  is  very  much 
the  same  in  both  professions.  The  small  politician  works  by 
the  day,  and  sees  only  one  small  opportunity  before  him  ;  the 
smalt  merchant  does  the  same  thing — he  is  looking  for  the 
next  pound. 

The  statesman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  master  of  the  situation, 
because  he  understands  the  general  principles  which  control 
events.  This  knowledge  enables  him  to  deal  with  large  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  shape  the  future.  The  great  merchant  does  the 
same  thing.  His  business  is  not  a  mere  money-getting  affair, 
not  a  mere  matter  of  barter,  but  a  science  and  an  art.  He 
studies  the  general  laws  of  trade,  watches  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  investigates  present  needs,  foresees  future 
wants,  and  adapts  his  business  to  the  broad  conditions  of  his 
time  and  place.  He  puts  as  much  brains  into  his  work  as 
does  the  statesman,  and  he  ends  by  being  not  a  money-getter, 
but  a  large-minded  and  capable  man. 

An  eminently  successful  man,  of  the  statesmanlike  quality, 
said  the  other  day  that  the  more  he  understood  of  life  the 
more  clearly  he  saw  that  it  was  all  done  on  business  principles. 
By  which  he  meant  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  unvarying 
laws,  that  promptness,  exactness,  thoroughness,  and  honesty  are 
wrought  into  its  very  flbre.  On  these  business  principles  all 
life  is  conducted — if  not  by  men,  at  least  by  that  Power  which 
is  behind  man.  It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  young- 
man  to  treat  his  business  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  states¬ 
man,  and  not  from  that  of  the  politician. 
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Mechanical  A rrangenient  of  Books. 

The  following  very  interesting  article  was  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  and  as 
the  volume  in  which  it  appeared  has  long  been  out  of  print,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  it.  All  persons  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  motive,  have  followed  any  subject  of  literary 
research,  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  labours 
are  facilitated  or  retarded  by  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
books,  such  as  the  goodness  of  paper,  the  legibility  of  type,  the 
size  of  volumes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tables  of  contents, 
indexes,  and  other  means  of  reference.  It  is  in  the  possession 
of  these  conveniences  that  the  capabilities  of  typography,  and 
its  superiority  over  manuscript,  mainly  consist.  I  propose  now 
to  set  down  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  any 
means,  however  trifling  they  may  seem,  by  which  literary 
knowledge  is  rendered  more  commodious  and  accessible,  will 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  attention  by  your  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  printed  letters,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  improvement  in  modern  typography,  as  practised 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  This  is  equally  true  of  Roman 
and  Greek  characters.  The  Greek  types  introduced  by  Porson 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Germans  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  retain  the  old  black-letter  type  for  native  works,  which 
was  universal  over  all  the  north  of  Europe  in  the  early  period 
of  printing,  and  is  not  a  national  type,  as  some  persons  seem 
to  imagine.  These  letters,  being  imitated  from  the  manuscript 
characters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  essentially  more  indis¬ 
tinct  than  the  Roman  type,  and  have  for  that  reason  been 
disused  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  Holland  and  Denmark  not 
excepted.  In  England  this  antiquated  mode  of  printing  was 
long  retained  for  law-books,  and,  till  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  for  the  statutes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  letters  are  in  like 
manner  nothing  but  a  barbarous  imitation  of  old  manuscript 
characters,  and  have  no  real  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  Their  use  ought  to  be  wholly  abandoned  (with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  wanting  in  modern  English). 
Roman  numerals,  likewise,  as  being  less  clear  and  concise  than 
Arabic  numerals,  especially  for  large  numbers,  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
carded,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
volume  from  the  page,  and  the  book  from  the  chapter.  English 
lawyers,  indeed,  who  in  general  have  only  occasion  to  cite  the 
volume  and  page,  invariably  make  their  quotations  with  Arabic 
figures,  by  prefixing  the  number  of  the  volume,  and  subjoining 
the  number  of  the  page.  Thus,  if  it  were  wished  to  refer  to 
the  tooth  page  of  the  second  volume  of  “  Barnewell  and 
Alderson’s  Reports,”  they  would  write  2  B.  &  A.,  too.  Roman 
numerals  are  still  retained  for  the  sections  of  the  statutes. 

Akin  to  the  retention  of  antiquated  forms  of  letters  is  the 
retention  of  antiquated  orthography.  Editors  of  works  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  sometimes  retain  the  spel¬ 
ling  of  the  period,  of  which  Evelyn’s  “  Diary  ”  is  an  example  ; 
but  this  practice  is  unpleasant  to  the  modern  reader,  and  some¬ 
times,  particularly  in  proper  names,  perplexes  and  misleads 
him.  The  modern  editions  of  the  classical  writers  of  that 
period,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Clarendon,  (S:c., 
are  very  properly  reduced  to  the  modern  standard  of  ortho¬ 
graphy,  as  is  done  by  Italian  editors  with  the  works  of  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  &c.  The  attempt  to  introduce  the  native  orthography 
of  foreign  proper  names  naturalised  in  English  is  likewise  un¬ 
successful,  and  merely  offends  the  eye  of  the  reader,  without 
giving  any  real  information.  Mr.  Lane  and  other  Orientalists 
will  never  succeed  in  banishing  such  forms  as  vizier,  caliph, 
cadi,  &c.  ;  nor  will  even  Mr.  Grote’s  authority  alter  the  spelling 
of  the  well-known  Greek  names.  Names  of  ancient  persons 
and  places  which  are  enshrined  in  the  verses  of  Milton  and 
other  great  poets  cannot  be  altered. 

The  old  unmeaning  practice  of  printing  every  noun  substan¬ 
tive  with  a  capital  letter  (still  retained  in  German)  has  been 
abandoned  by  every  English  printer  except  the  printer  of  par¬ 
liamentary  papers  for  the  House  of  Lords.  Proper  names  used 
to  be  printed  in  italics  ;  and,  generally,  the  use  of  italics  was 
much  greater  than  at  present.  In  modern  reprints  these  ancient 
flowers  of  typography  ought  to  be  removed.  The  convenient 
edition  of  Hobbes’  “  Works,”  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
W.  Molesworth,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  read  if  the  italics 
were  less  abundant. 

The  use  of  the  foljo  and  quarto  size  is  now  generally  restricted 


to  such  books  as  could  scarcely  be  printed  in  octavo,  as  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  similar  books  of  reference.  The  Parliamentary 
Blue-book,  which  long  resisted  the  progress  of  octavo  civilisa¬ 
tion,  is  now  beginning  to  shrink  into  a  more  manageable  size. 
With  regard  to  separate  volumes,  the  most  convenient  practice 
is  to  consider  them  as  a  mere  printer’s  division,  which  may 
vary  in  different  editions  ;  and  to  number  them  consecutively, 
without  reference  to  their  contents.  The  Germans  have  a  very 
inconvenient  practice  of  dividing  a  volume  into  parts,  each  of 
which  is  a  volume  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  ;  so 
that  a  work  consisting  of  nine  volumes,  for  example,  may  be 
divided  into  four  volumes,  one  of  which  consists  of  three 
parts,  and  the  other  three  of  two  parts  each.  The  result  is,  that 
every  reference  must  specify  both  the  volume  and  the  part, 
thus  :  Band  11.  Abtheilung  III.  S.  108.  Frequently,  too,  this 
mode  of  numbering  misleads  the  bookbinder,  who  (unless  pro¬ 
perly  cautioned)  numbers  the  volumes  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Volumes,  as  I  have  remarked,  are  merely  a  printer’s  division. 
Every  literary  composition  ought,  however,  to  have  an  organic 
division  of  its  own.  The  early  Greeks  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
composed  both  their  poems  and  prose  works  as  one  continuous 
discourse.  The  rhapsodies  of  Homer  and  the  muses  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  were  subsequent  divisions  introduced  by  editors  and 
grammarians.  But  literary  experience  pointed  out  the  com¬ 
modiousness  of  such  breaks  in  a  long  work,  and  the  books  of 
the  “Hineid”  and  of  the  “History  of  Livy”  were  the  divisions 
of  the  authors  themselves.  Since  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  books  of  the  prose  works  of  the  classical  writers  have  been 
subdivided  into  chapters  ;  while  for  the  books  of  poems,  as 
well  as  for  the  dramas,  the  verses  have  been  numbered.  The 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  likewise  been  por¬ 
tioned  into  chapters,  and  into  a  late  typographical  division  of 
verses. 

In  making  a  division  of  his  work  an  author  ought  to  number 
its  parts  consecutively,  wuthout  reference  to  volumes.  The 
novels  of  Walter  Scott  are  divided  into  chapters,  the  numbering 
of  which  is  dependent  on  the  volume,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
quote  them  without  referring  to  the  edition,  or  to  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  in  any  other  edition  than  that  cited.  For  the 
same  reason  an  author  ought  not  to  ciuote  his  own  book  in  the 
text  by  a  reference  to  volumes. 

The  division  most  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference  is 
that  which  renders  a  quotation  simple  to  note  and  easy  to 
verify.  Divisions  which  run  through  an  entire  work  (such  as 
the  chapters  of  Gibbon’s  “  History”)  are  easy  to  quote,  and  the 
quotation  can  be  easily  verified  when  the  chapter  is  not  long. 
The  numbering  of  paragraphs  in  one  series  through  an  entire 
work,  as  in  the  French  codes,  in  Cobbett’s  writings,  and  in  the 
state  papers  of  the  Indian  Government,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual  division  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  Digest 
can  now'  be  referred  to  by  book,  title,  and  paragraph  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  Germans  (who,  notwithstanding  their  vast  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  work  of  quoting,  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for 
cumbrous  and  antiquated  methods)  still  adhere  to  the  old  cir¬ 
cuitous  mode  of  quotation,  against  w'hich  Gibbon  long  ago 
raised  his  voice  (“  Deck  and  Fall,”  c.  44,  n.  1.). 

Some  works  have  been  divided  by  their  authors  into  chapters, 
but  the  chapters  have  been  left  unnumbered.  Niebuhr’s 
“Roman  History”  is  in  this  state. 

The  internal  division  of  a  work  by  its  author  is  not,  however, 
merely  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  may  likewise  be  a  logical 
division  ;  it  may  follow  the  distribution  of  the  subject,  and 
assist  the  reader  by  visibly  separating  its  several  parts.  This 
process,  however,  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  its  purpose 
(viz.,  perspicuity  of  arrangement)  by  the  intricacy  of  its  divi¬ 
sions.  Here,  again,  we  must  recur  for  an  example  to  the 
Germans,  who  sometimes  make  the  compartments  of  their 
writings  as  numerous  as  a  series  of  Chinese  boxes  all  fitted  into 
each  other.  First  there  is  the  part,  then  the  book,  then  the 
chapter,  then  the  section,  then  the  article,  and  then  the  para¬ 
graph,  which  is  itself  subdivided  into  paragraphs  with  Roman 
numerals  and  Arabic  numerals  ;  and  these  again  are  further 
subdivided  into  paragraphs  with  Roman  letters,  and  Greek 
letters,  and  sometimes  Hebrew  letters.  To  refer  to  a  work 
divided  in  this  manner  by  any  other  means  than  the  volume 
and  page  is  a  labour  of  as  hopeless  intricacy  as  it  is  to  follow 
the  logical  cascade  down  its  successive  platforms. 

It  is  a  considerable  convenience  where  the  book  or  chapter 
is  marked  at  the  head  or  margin  of  the  page  ;  and  in  histories, 
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or  historical  memoirs,  chronological  notation  is  very  con¬ 
venient  . 

In  general,  no  book  (not  being  a  book-  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  as  a  dictionary,  encyclopaedia,  &c.)  ought  to  be 
printed  without  a  table  of  contents.  The  trouble  to  the  author 
of  making  a  table  of  contents  is  very  small,  and  the  expense  to 
the  publisher  in  printing  it  is  in  general  imperceptible.  Modern 
English  books  rarely  sin  in  this  respect  ;  foreign  books,  how¬ 
ever,  both  French  and  German,  are  frequently  wanting  in  a 
table  of  contents.  The  invaluable  collection  of  the  fragments 
of  Greek  historians  lately  published  in  Didot’s  Series  —  a  work 
indispensable  to  every  critical  student  of  ancient  history — has 
no  table  of  contents,  referring  to  the  pages,  prefixed  to  each 
volume.  The  “  Poete  Scenici  Grseci  ”  of  Dindorf  is  without  a 
table  of  contents  ;  and  a  similar  want  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  use  of  the  cheap  and  portable  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  published  by  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsic. 

Lastly,  an  index  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  every  work 
which  contains  numerous  and  miscellaneous  facts.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  good  index  is  a  laborious  and  sometimes  costly 
task  ;  the  printing  of  it,  moreover,  adds  to  the  price  of  the 
book.  Many  of  the  indexes  to  the  English  law-books  are 
models  of  this  species  of  labour ;  the  indexes  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reports  are  likewise  prepared  with  great  care  and 
intelligence.  Even  a  meagre  index,  however,  is  better  than  no 
index  at  all  ;  and  where  the  publisher’s  means,  and  the  demand 
for  the  book  do  not  admit  of  the  preparation  of  a  copious  index 
of  subjects,  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  persons  and  places 
would  often  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  reader  of  an  his¬ 
torical  or  scientific  work. 


Chances  of  Life. 

The  life  insurance  tables  that  show  the  expectation,  the 
average,  and  the  probability  of  life  are  very  curious  and 
interesting.  In  1,000,000  births  the  males  outnumber  the 
females  22,000  ;  but  the  girls  don’t  die  so  fast,  and  by  the  time 
they  reach  fifty  years  the  females  begin  to  outnumber  the  men 
and  outlive  them.  Nine  thousand  more  women  live  to  see 
seventy  years  than  men,  taking  1,000,000  as  the  basis.  Two 
thousand  more  women  than  men  live  to  see  ninety.  At  100 
years  there  are  seventy-nine  men  to  144  women.  The  males 
start  out  more  numerous,  and  this  is  right,  for  it  gives  every 
girl  a  fair  chance  for  a  lover  and  a  husband  — and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  intended  by  a  kind  Providence  that  she  should  have 
one.  She  is  entitled  to  one,  and,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
make  every  oldEachelor  marry  or  support  one. 

If  he  wouldn’t  marry  according  to  nature,  I  would  make  him 
work  for  one.  In  youth  and  middle  age  the  males  outnumber  the 
females,  because  it  takes  a  good  number  to  defend  the  country 
and  do  the  fighting.  But  the  old  women  outlive  the  old  men, 
because  they  are  needed  to  nurse  us  and  raise  the  grandchildren. 
They  have  no  bad  habits  that  shorten  life.  They  do  not  drink, 
nor  chew  tobacco,  nor  smoke,  nor  expose  themselves,  nor  eat 
in  a  hurry.  They  take  life  calm  and  serene. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  children  are  born 
every  day.  What  a  squalling  and  rejoicing  if  one  could  hear 
it  all  at  once.  Just  think  of  it — 45,000,000  of  brand  new 
human  beings  in  a  year  ;  but  they  don’t  stay  long,  not  many 
of  them.  One-fourth  of  them  die  before  they  are  six  years  old. 
While  125,000  are  born  in  a  day,  there  are  100,000  funerals 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  What  weeping  and  wailing,  what 
grief  and  sorrow  if  we  could  hear  and  see  it  all.  Verily,  the 
increase  of  the  human  family  is  mixed  with  great  tribulations. 
Births  and  deaths,  births  and  deaths,  with  the  births  only  a 
little  ahead  ;  and  sometimes,  when  war  and  pestilence  and 
famine  come,  the  death-rate  is  ahead.— .5///  Arp.,  in  Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Good  Advice  Thrown  Away. — A  Berlin  judge  the  other  day, 
when  addressing  a  locksmith  who  appeared  as  a  witness,  spoke  as 
follows  :  “  I  should  have  thought  you  would  dissuade  your  workmen 
from  going  to  law  for  such  a  trifle.’,’  Witness  :  “  That’s  what  I  did.  I 
said  :  ‘  Children,’  said  I,  ‘  the  clerk  at  the  lawyer’s  will  take  your  coat, 
and  the  lawyer  will  strip  off  your  shirt,  and  as  for  the  judge,  why,  man, 
he’ll  skin  you  alive  !  ’  You  see,  I  talked  sensibly  to  the  folks  like 
that,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use  !  ” — Zeitgest. 


Indian  f  oitrnalism . 

Mr.  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  an  English  gentleman,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Pio?teer,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Allahabad,  India,  who  is  on  a  pleasure  trip  around  the  world, 
in  a  conversation  with  a  Chronicle  reporter,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  journalism  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
that  country.  He  says:  “With  us  in  India  newspaper  work 
is  essentially  different  from  American  or  English  standards. 
Take  our  paper,  the  Allahabad  Piojteer,  for  instance.  We 
issue  each  afternoon  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-two  pages,  in 
size  about  half  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  the  Chronicle.  We  run 
from  six  to  twenty  columns  of  telegraphic  news,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pages  of  advertisements.  Our  tele¬ 
graphic  matter  comes  mainly  from  the  Indian  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Calcutta,  or  in  the  hot  months  from  Simla,  a  place 
7,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  1,100  miles  from  Calcutta.  Then, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Viceroy  and  his  suite  make 
tours  of  inspection  over  the  country.  Our  correspondents,  of 
course,  are  in  constant  attendance,  and  every  movement  of 
government  officials  or  their  actions  is  telegraphed  daily  to  us. 
Our  local  news  is  comparatively  limited.  The  ubiquitous  re¬ 
porter  is  unknown  with  us.  It  is  too  hot,  for  one  thing,  and 
again,  he  is  not  needed  and  is  absolutely  unknown.  We  em¬ 
ploy  probably  200  men  to  get  out  our  paper,  using  steam 
presses  worked  by  man-power.  Everything  is  done  by 
man-power.  The  pressmen  earn  the  princely  sum  of  eight 
cents  a  day,  while  the  native  compositors  are  yours, 
body  and  soul,  at  from  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars  a 
month.  They  know  the  English  characters  and  read 
the  language,  but  set  the  tj'pe  not  understanding  what  the 
copy  says.  Our  daily  circulation  is  between  6,000  and  10,000, 
and  the  paper  goes  all  over  India,  three  mails  being  des¬ 
patched  nightly.  Of  course,  our  subscribers  and  readers  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  where  the  railroad  does  not 
penetrate,  the  papers  are  transferred  to  mail-carts  ;  and,  way 
in  the  jungles  and  interior,  are  carried  by  naked  native  runners, 
who  make  marvelously  rapid  time  over  great  distances.  We 
are  our  own  copy-readers,  and  a  superabundance  of  work  is 
our  happy  privilege  in  an  atmosphere  where  everything  seems 
to  melt  away.  The  American  journalist  would  last  about  three 
months  if  he  tried  to  work  in  India  as  here.  He  would  literally 
thrash  himself  to  death. 

“You  are  undoubtedly  struck  with  the  great  number  of  pages 
of  advertising — twenty  to  twenty-four.  All  the  large  shops  in 
the  cities  advertise  their  wares  extensively,  and  carry  on  their 
extensive  trade  in  that  way,  for  their  customers  live  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  interior  and  the  jungles.  A  purchaser  reads  the 
advertisement,  sends  in  his  order,  and  the  goods  are  shipped 
to  him  by  a  system  called  the  ‘Valuable  Payable  Parcels  Post,’ 
similar  to  your  ‘  C.  O.  D.’  system,  only  the  post  is  owned  by 
the  government.  An  enormous  trade  is  thus  transacted.” — 
Sa7i  Frajicisco  Chro7iicle. 


A  New  Type-setter. 


Among  the  many  labour-saving  devices  invented  during 
the  past  year  is  a  new  and  simple  type-setting  machine, 
patented  recently  by  Colonel  G.  U.  Rogers,  editor  of  Market 
Record,  of  Minneapolis.  Unlike  the  other  type-setting 
machines  on  the  market,  the  one  patented  by  Colonel  Rogers 
does  not  require  any  special  casting  of  the  types  to  be  used 
with  it.  An  ordinary  font  of  type,  from  brilliant  to  pica,  can 
be  used.  The  machine  is  simple  in  construction,  and  takes  up 
little  more  room  than  an  ordinary  type-writer.  Around  the 
revolving  disc  the  different  characters  of  the  alphabet  are 
arranged  in  “  stacks,”  or  one  above  the  other.  The  key-board 
by  which  the  thing  is  worked  looks  very  much  like  the  key¬ 
board  of  a  type-writer.  When  the  key  is  pressed  the  letter 
controlled  by  it  is  slid  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  into  a 
“  stick  ”  in  the  centre  of  the  revolving  disc.  When  the  stick  is 
filled  the  pressure  of  another  key  slides  it  along  a  galley  and 
the  work  goes  on.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  capable  of  very 
fast  manipulation,  the  limit  depending  entirely  on  the  skill  of 
the  operator.  The  cost  of  constructing  one  of  these  machines 
is  about  100  dollars. 
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The  Republic  of  Uruguay.  (Liverpool  :  Rockliff  Brothers, 
Limited.)  That  the  South  American  States  are  capable  of  vast 
development,  and  offer  wide  fields  for  energy  and  capital,  is 
acknow-ledged  by  most  people,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  great.  The  language  being  Spanish  offers  an  obstacle  to 
commence  with,  and  the  form  and  stability  of  the  governments 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Then,  again,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  really  reliable  information  deters  a  great  many  people 
from  going,  and  creates  a  prejudicial  opinion.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  welcome  this  volume,  which  deals  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  with  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  There  is  a  full  general 
description,  followed  by  elaborate  statistics,  and  a  series  of 
fifty  engravings  of  places  of  interest,  &c.  There  are  also  some 
useful  maps,  from  one  of  which  we  learn  that  Uruguay  is  about 
the  same  size  as  England  and  Wales.  The  total  population  is 
about  700,000,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  some  of  our 
surplus  thousands.  The  views — all  zincos — are  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  who  also  supply  two  collotypes,  one  of  a 
gaiicho,  or  peasant,  and  the  other  a  view  of  Monte  Video  in 
1868.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  somewhat  better  w-ork  in 
the  illustrations  ;  they  are  very  coarse  in  many  instances.  The 
work  is  issued  gratis,  and  any  one  taking  an  interest  in  Uruguay 
may  obtain  a  copy  by  making  a  written  application  to  any  of 
the  Uruguayan  consulates. 

Rharaoh's  Daughter,  by  Edgar  Lees  (Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith).  A  decidedly  interesting  work,  but  extremely  far  fetched 
in  plot.  The  son  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  of  the  period  just 
before  Moses,  is  in  love  with  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  but  being 
unable  to  wed  her,  his  father  gives  them  a  draught  which  sends 
them  both  to  sleep,  at  the  same  time  sending  instructions  to  a 
relative  to  awaken  the  young  man  at  a  given  time.  At  various 
times  the  young  man  is  awakened,  but  each  time  finds  the 
world  so  bad  that  he  determines  to  go  to  sleep  again  without 
awakening  his  beloved.  His  proceedings  at  these  periods  are 
lightly  sketched,  until  in  this  nineteenth  century  they  are  both 
awake,  but  decide  to  go  again  to  their  sarcophagi  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  to  await  a  better  era  in  which  to  live.  It  is  a  subject 
that  would  have  lent  itself  to  much  fuller  treatment,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes  it  is  well  done. 

HazelVs  Magazine  (London  and  Aylesbury).  This  brightly- 
written  and  interesting  magazine  pursues  its  course  with 
undiminished  zeal  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  Jowett. 
A  sensible,  timely  article  is  that  on  betting  in  the  June  number, 
and  we  only  wish  we  could  induce  all  members  of  the  craft  to 
see  the  folly  of  this  pernicious  habit  and  stamp  it  out.  Tales, 
poems,  and  articles  are  all  readable,  and  we  congratulate  Messrs. 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney’s  staff  on  the  ability  they  display  in 
their  contributions. 

Hodder  Stoughtods  Booklets  (27,  Paternoster-row).  We 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  copies  of 
their  shilljng  monotint  books  (“  Ocean  of  Time”  and  “  Sweet 
Home  ”),  and  sixpenny  books  (“  Sweet  Innocence  ”  and 
“Excelsior”).  The  illustrations  in  all  these  books  are  very 
good,  the  artists  being  G.  H.  Edwards,  A.  Woodruff,  Helen 
Hatton,  and  Allan  Barraud,  while  the  poetry  is  of  good  quality. 
The  lithography  and  printing  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Limited,  with  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  success.  There  is  a  lack  of  sharpness  and  clearness  in  most 
of  the  pictures  which  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  colours  are  in 
many  cases  too  heavy.  The  covers  are  very  effective  and  well- 
executed,  “Sweet  Innocence,”  however,  being  spoilt  somewhat 
by  the  too  vivid  blush  upon  the  child’s  face.  We  should  have 
been  glad,  for  the  sake  of  English  art,  to  see  something  better, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  award  more  praise. 

Trollope' s  Dilemma,  by  St.  Aubyn  (Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrowsmith). 
The  awkward  complications  arising  in  consequence  of  an  old 
bachelor  Fellow  of  a  College  at  Cambridge  allowing  the  supposed 
sister  of  a  student  to  come  and  nurse  the  said  student  in  his 
illness,  is  the  ground-work  of  the  tale.  It  is  very  well  told,  and 
neatly  worked  out  with  fairly  natural  characters.  There  are 
some  pleasant  descriptions  of  Cambridge  and  the  college  life. 
We  cannot  admire  the  character  of  Graham,  although  the 
author  apparently  wishes  us  to  do  so.  His  conversion  is  not 
based  upon  scriptural  truth,  but  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of 
mere  emotion.  The  book  is  worth  reading. 


Chart  for  Printers  and  Stationers,  by  W.  F.  Mathews 
(London,  J.  M.  Powell  &  Sons,  Ludgate-hill).  This  chart  is 
calculated  to  provq  very  useful  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
intended.  It  is  printed  on  a  sheet  39  by  39,  and  contains  a 
number  of  diagrams  representing  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of 
sheets  of  paper  of  all  the  principal  writing  and  printing  sizes. 
These  diagrams  are  drawn  full  size,  and  are  marked  at  intervals 
with  numbers,  showing  to  what  sizes  a  given  sheet  can  be 
folded  without  waste,  and  into  how  many  pieces  of  a  given 
size  any  particular  sheet  will  fold,  with  or  without  waste.  To 
job  printers  this  chart  will  prove  indispensable,  and  we  advise 
them  to  secure  a  copy  at  once. 

Paris  and  its  Exhibitio7i  {Pall  Mall  Gazette  Office).  This 
handsomely  illustrated  sixpenny  “  Guide,”  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pages,  does  not  pretend  to  be  either  a  handbook  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  great  show.  “We 
shall  simply  try  to  tell  the  average  visitor  what  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  interested  in  seeing,  and  seek  to  guide  him  to  the 
places  and  the  exhibits  that  he  would  not  like  to  miss.  Let 
others  tell  all  the  world  and  his  wife  what  they  ought  to  know. 
We  shall  rigidly  confine  ourselves  to  telling  them  what  they 
want  to  know.”  The  result  is  a  thoroughly  bright,  uncon¬ 
ventional,  and  amusing  “  Guide,”  which  is  practical,  well- 
arranged,  lively,  and  comprehensive. 

Kelly's  Directory  of  Stationers,  Printers,  Publishers,  Book¬ 
sellers, and  Paper-makers,  1889  (London  :  Kelly  &  Co.).  It  is 
some  years  since  the  last  edition  of  this  useful  directory  was 
published,  and  many  inquiries  have  been  made  for  a  new 
edition.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  so  many  changes  take 
place,  that  a  directory  soon  needs  revision,  and  this  Messrs. 
Kelly  have  undertaken  inthis  new  edition,  in  their  usual  thorough 
manner.  On  comparing  it  with  the  fourth  (1885)  edition,  we 
find  there  are  114  more  pages  and  about  10,000  extra  names. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Ireland  has  been  included  in  the 
present  edition,  to  the  extent  of  the  principal  towns.  The  same 
arrangement  has  been  retained  as  in  previous  editions,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  any  improvement  can  be  suggested.  We  have 
no  doubt  there  are  some  omissions  and  errors  in  the  work,  but 
when  the  amount  of  detail  involved  in  the  compilation  is  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  length  of  time  necessarily  elapsing  between 
the  canvassing  and  the  publishing,  combined  with  the  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  some  agents,  it  is  surprising  the  directory  can  be 
so  complete  and  reliable.  It  is  printed  in  Messrs.  Kelly’s  usual 
style,  which  is  as  near  perfect  as  can  be. 

The  Feathered  World  (Weekly,  one  penny.  273,  Strand). 
If  we  had  been  asked  whether  there  was  any  room  in  the  field 
for  another  special  journal  devoted  to  poultry,  &c.,  we  should 
have  said  no,  most  decidedly.  That,  apparently,  is  not  Mr. 
Alexander  Comyn’s  opinion,  and  as  he  is  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  than  we  are,  we  must  assume  that  he  is  right  in  starting 
this  new  paper.  Mr.  Comyns  was  the  editor  of  Poultry  from 
its  commencement  to  June  last,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified 
to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Feathered  World.  It  is  well  got 
up  and  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  information  appears  to 
be  varied  and  interesting.  The  front  page  pictures  are  beauti¬ 
fully  drawn  by  A.  F.  Lydon  and  Ludlow,  and  are  well  engraved. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  quality  of  these  kept  up,  as  they 
are  a  feature  in  the  paper,  which  we  trust  has  a  long  and  useful 
life  before  it. 

Jarrolds  Cromer  Directory  (Jarrold  &  Sons,  London  and 
Ipswich).  A  handy  directory  for  Cromer  and  neighbourhood, 
with  street  directory,  alphabetical  list  of  inhabitants,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  and  trades  directory,  which  will  doubtless  find  an  ex¬ 
tensive  sale  in  the  district  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling 
charged  for  it. 

Caspar's  Directory  of  the  Americati  Book  and  Stationery 
Trade,  and  Kindred  Branches  (Milwaukee  :  C.  N.  Caspar). 
The  amount  of  labour  and  expense  involved  in  the  compilation 
of  this  directory  must  have  been  enormous,  and  no  one  but  a 
lover  of  books,  and  of  his  trade,  would  have  ventured  upon  the 
undertaking.  In  Mr.  Caspar  we  evidently  have  the  right  man 
undertaking  the  work,  which  is  calculated  to  be  immensely 
useful  to  the  trade.  The  directory  is  a  vclume  of  nearly  1,500 
pages,  royal  8vo.,  beautifully  printed  in  clear  type,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  steel  portrait  of  the  late  F.  Leypoldt,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  Americati  Catalogue.  There  are  six  parts  in  the 
work  : — ^i.  General  list  of  all  firms  arranged  alphabetically  ; 
2.  Publishers  classified  under  the  various  subjects  they  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  ;  3.  Stationers,  &c.,  classified  under 
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the  articles  they  deal  in  ;  4.  Lists  of  names  arranged  under 
states  and  towns  ;  5.  Classification  of  trades,  &c.  ;  6.  Theory 
and  practice  of  the  book  trade,  hints  and  suggestions,  trade 
bibiographies,  trade  journals,  &c.,  and  a  valuable  vocabulary 
of  teirms  employed  in  the  book  trade,  literature,  and  the  graphic 
arts.  Mr.  Caspar  says  in  his  preface  that  150,000  circulars  and 
letters  have  been  sent  out,  while  the  larger  cities  have  been 
canvassed  by  agents.  The  book  contains  40,000  names,  and 
is  most  useful  to  all  connected  with  the  trade.  The  price  is 
twelve  dollars,  and  it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
4,  Trafalgar-square. 

Report  of  t/ie  Fourth  Lydian  National  Congress  (Indian 
Political  Agency,  25,  Craven -street,  W.C.).  We  have  received 
a  bulky  Blue-book  of  259  pages,  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
Fourth  Congress,  held  at  Allahabad  from  the  i6th  to  the  29th 
December  last.  There  were  1,248  delegates  present,  and  the 
names  and  full  description  of  all  are  given.  The  proceedings 
appear  to  have  been  enthusiastic,  and  the  speeches  show  the 
drift  of  native  opinion  in  favour  of  an  increased  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  That  this  share  will  one  day  be 
given  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  but  the  people  require 
more  enlightenment  and  education  before  so  much  power  can 
be  conferred  upon  them.  If  we  could  sweep  away  the  idolatry 
and  false  religion  that  holds  the  natives  in  its  power,  and  replace 
it  with  the  Gospel,  we  might  then  hope  for  good  results  from 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses. 

Jacques  Bonhonime,  by  Max  O’Rell  (Bristol,  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith).  Having  given  us  very  vivid  pictures  of  ourselves  in  his 
former  works.  Max  O’Rell  here  shows  us  his  own  countrymen. 
In  a  light  and  pleasant  style  he  points  out  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  French  people,  his  verdict  being  that  the  good 
qualities  are  vastly  in  excess  of  the  bad.  A  perusal  of  the 
little  book  will  certainly  tend  to  remove  some  popular  prejudices, 
one  of  which  is  that  Frenchmen  have  no  love  of  home.  Max 
O’Rell,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  love  of  home  is  the  most 
deeply-rooted  feeling  in  the  Frenchman’s  heart,  and  that  he 
regards  home  as  too  sacred  to  introduce  any  but  the  most 
intimate  friends  into. 


The  Art  Union  of  London. 

At  the  gallery  of  the  union,  112,  Strand,  there  was  recently 
exhibited  a  collection  of  the  pictures  selected  by  the 
principal  prize  winners  at  this  year’s  drawing.  In  all  there 
were  forty-three  pictures  exhibited,  the  number  being  smaller 
than  usual,  though  the  quality  of  the  “  canvasses  ”  can  compare 
well  with  what  has  been  hung  on  former  occasions.  The  first 
prize,  of  the  value  of  ^100,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  A.  Albanese, 
of  Malta,  who  has  selected  from  the  Academy  Mr.  Arthur 
Stock’s  telling  and  graphic  picture  entitled  “  A  Friend  of  Mine, 
Grandfather.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subject  is  an 
interior,  the  most  prominent  figure  portrayed  by  the  artist 
being  a  man  in  the  winter  of  life  who  is  disturbed  while  reading 
the  morning  newspaper  in  order  that  his  granddaughter,  a 
buxom  lass,  may  introduce  to  him  a  friend  in  the  person  of  her 
soldier-sweetheart.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A. 
Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  who,  with  the  ^50 
placed  at  his  disposal,  has  selected  from  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Water-colour  Society  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson’s  drawing  of 
“The  Wetterhorn,”  from  Rosenlau.  Other  prize-winners  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  F.  A.  Suttaby,  of  Amen-corner,  who  has  purchased 
for  fqzo  Godet’s  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Art  Gallery,  of  “  The  Undercliff,  near  Bonchurch  ”  ;  and  Mr. 
E.  Fuhrken,  of  Mincing-lane,  who  has  selected  Mr.  Y.  King’s 
“First  Favourite,”  shown  at  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists.  It  is  announced  that  next  year  each  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  will  receive,  in  addition  to  one  chance  in  the  lottery,  a 
set  of  eight  etchings  by  artists  of  repute,  amongst  others,  Fred. 
Slocombe,  Percy  Robertson,  and  C.  E.  Holloway.  The  latter 
contributes  two  etchings  to  the  set,  one  being  an  artistic  and 
very  truthful  view  of  St.  Paul’s  from  the  Thames.  It  is  to  be 
anticipated  that,  considering  the  attractiveness  and  variety  of 
this  year’s  presentation,  the  numbers  subscribing  will  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  unfortunately  the  society  has  experienced 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  support,  a  society  that  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
art  to  our  homes  were  to  have  to  curtail,  if  not  altogether  ter¬ 
minate,  its  operations. 


The  Art  of  Colouring. 

What’s  the  use  of  pretty  dressing, 

Of  ink  balls  the  fine  tanning. 

For  all  is  but  an  idle  thing. 

The  chief’s  absent,  the  col’ring. 

— Old  Hand-book  of  Printing. 

Thus  one  might  exclaim  when  contemplating  the  efforts 
made  in  these  days  to  get  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
books  intended  for  the  market.  Good  paper,  type,  readable 
and  perfect  in  form,  magnificent  illustrations,  artistic  headings, 
margins,  vignettes,  &c.  New  designs  appear  daily,  and  are, 
with  justice,  termed  the  “ornamentation  of  books.”  To 
methodically  adjust  the  same  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
whole  is  a  constant  study.  lUnfortunately,  no  inevitable  rule 
has  yet  been  found  by  which  the  execution  of  typographical 
work  in  a  perfect  and  tasteful  manner  can  be  produced 
On  the  contrary,  fresh  rules  apply  to  each  succeeding  pro¬ 
duction. 

Nor  would  the  entire  number  of  auxiliaries  enumerated 
above  be  sufficient  to  lend  a  book  a  finished  and  perfect  ap¬ 
pearance,  unless  the  printer  gives  a  uniform  colouring  to  each 
form,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  appear  as  if  printed  at  one  im¬ 
pression. 

To  the  fact  that  the  early  printers  were  masters  of  colouring 
all  will  testify  who  have  attentively  contemplated  primitive  print¬ 
ing.  They  had,  to  be  sure,  more  facilities,  in  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  type  then  in  use  was  heavier  and  more  com¬ 
pact,  requiring  for  covering  a  larger  quantity  of  ink,  and  thus 
being  less  sensitive  to  the  variations  in  colour.  Moreover,  they 
applied  more  care  and  time  to  their  work  than  is  possible  or 
profitable  in  these  days  of  rush  and  competition.  Nor  did 
the  paper  and  ink  contain  the  sutrogates,  as  naturally  must  in 
the  present  period  form  the  main  ingredients  of  the  cheaper 
kinds,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  printing  produced  with  their 
aid  in  many  cases  losing  its  lustre,  and  looking  dull  and  faded 
after  drying  ;  while,  in  contrast,  the  first  prints  of  hundreds  of 
years  ago  sparkle  in  beauty  and  colour,  as  though  they  had 
but  just  left  the  press.  When  we  contemplate  at  a  graphical 
exhibit  the  works  of  art  and  other  specimens  that  one  would 
suppose  had  been  inspected  before  being  placed  on  exhibition, 
and  find  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  book  that  is 
uniformly  coloured  throughout,  a  desire  for  an  explanation 
naturally  forces  itself  upon  us. 

To  the  expert  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  work  without  colour 
variations  from  preface  to  finis  is  too  well  known,  and  he  is 
equally  aware  of  the  contingencies  which  impede  the  possibility 
of  uniformity.  Beautiful  and  perfect  type  colouring  is  the  chief 
accomplishment  of  the  pressman.  It  requires  his  entire  and 
undivided  attention  during  the  process  of  printing.  His 
difficulties  are  augmented  by  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently 
impracticable  to  run  several  forms  of  the  work  in  succession  ; 
and  many  times  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  the  entire  work 
done  by  the  same  pressman. 

The  first  requisite  to  an  even  colouring  is  a  good  practical 
eye  that  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  difference.  The  next  is  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  work,  as  there  exists  a  vast  difference 
between  type  faces,  captions,  &c.  Apart  from  these  there  are 
various  circumstances  that  may  exercise  an  influence  over 
colouring,  and  which  the  pressman  has  to  confront.  For 
instance,  unevenly  finished  or  glossy  paper,  unequal  surface  on 
both  sides  of  the  sheet. 

By  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  many  things  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  order  to  obtain  an  even  colouring.  Nevertheless,  the 
major  portion  of  blunders  are  made  during  the  printing,  and 
generally  through  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
pressman.  In  a  good  impression  the  face  of  the  type  must  be 
perfectly  sharp,  yet  must  appear  perfectly  covered,  and  possess 
lustre.  To  print  in  this  manner  is  very  difficult,  for  should  the 
colour  vary  even  a  trifle  the  type  will  appear  gray  and  scant. 
On  the  heavier  faced  type  this  difficulty  is  obviated  to  an 
extent,  as  a  slight  variation  in  the  colour  will  only  be  discerned 
by  an  experienced  eye. 

When  the  form  is  made  ready  the  pressman  should  regulate 
the  colour,  and  by  no  means  apply  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  sufficiently  cover  the  type.  This  mistake  is  a 
common  one  with  pressmen.  Always  work  up  to  your  colour 
not  down  to  it.  Should  the  supply  be  insufficient,  the  press- 
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man  should  on  no  account  commence  to  print,  as  is  so  often 
done,  in  the  expectation  that  the  colour  will  right  itself  after 
working  awhile.  .Sheets  of  waste  paper  should  be  run 
through  until  the  copy  shows  exactly  the  necessary  colour  for 
the  work. 

However,  should  the  colour  be  too  heavy,  the  machine  should 
be  stopped  and  the  surplus  sheeted  off,  and  the  fountain  regu¬ 
lated.  Don’t  continue  to  run  while  regulating  your  colour,  and 
console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  the  excess  will  soon 
work  off.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  good  impression 
of  a  job  is  spoiled  by  being  dark  in  one  place  and  light  in 
another,  and  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  rejection  as  a  crooked 
section  in  the  work.  In  this  connection  let  us  refer  to  another 
circumstance  which  many  an  otherwise  attentive  pressman  pays 
little  attention  to.  A  form  for  a  large  issue  is  ready  for  printing, 
the  colour  well  regulated,  the  fountain  full  and  the  press  started. 
In  time  the  quantity  of  colour  in  the  fountain  diminishes  by  half, 
consequently  the  pressure  is  reduced,  and  the  fine  film  of  ink 
passing  through  the  knife  thins  out,  and  the  colour,  which  was 
good  in  the  beginning,  declines  and  becomes  insufficient.  The 
colour,  when  good  ink  is  used,  has  the  tendency,  when  the 
fountain  is  not  well  filled,  to  displace  itself  continually  toward 
the  back  of  the  fountain,  thus  exercising  a  considerable 
difference  in  passing  colour.  A  further  very  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  fine  work  is  good  rollers.  They  are 
justly  called  the  “  soul  of  good  printing.”  They  should  be  of 
blameless  cast,  and  not  too  fresh,  as  in  either  case  they  would 
not  be  fit  to  either  receive  colour  or  properly  distribute  the 
same.  For  this  reason  when  not  in  use  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  away  from  draughts  and  dampness,  if  possible  in  a 
closed  closet,  as  they  are  liable  to  attract  humidity  in  foggy 
and  rainy  weather,  and,  in  consequence,  swell  and  lose  their 
suction. 

After  having  received  good  rollers,  the  setting  of  same  is  next 
in  importance.  This  operation  exercises  such  great  influence 
over  the  appearance  of  the  form,  that  it  not  infrequently  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  an  otherwise 
perfect  job.  Unfortunately,  this  is  thought  of  so  little  importance 
that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  setting  of  rollers  in  ten  machines, 
we  should  And  at  least  four  of  them  that  could  be  improved 
upon.  A  correctly  set  roller  touches  the  form  but  playfully,  so 
to  speak,  and  inks  exclusively  the  face  of  the  type  and  not  the 
sides.  As  soon  as  the  rollers  exercise  the  slightest  pressure 
upon  the  forms  they  displace  the  quantity  of  colour  which  is 
destined  and  sufficient  towards  its  sides,  and  make  the  type 
appear  gray  and  thick  in  consequence,  and  passable  colouring 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  excess  of  ink,  at  the  expense  of 
sharpness  in  the  copy.  Should  the  rollers  stand  too  high  the 
type  appears  pointed,  that  is  to  say,  only  the  heavy  lines,  and 
they  imperfectly,  will  appear,  while  the  hair  lines  and  lighter 
parts  are  entirely  lost. 

The  general  custom  when  printing  a  work,  of  making  a  so- 
called  colour  sheet  (that  is,  a  copy  which  serves  as  a  guide  or 
sample)  for  the  like  colouring  of  all  subsequent  sheets  con¬ 
siderably  facilitates  the  possibility  of  even  colouring.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  to  some  extent  problematical,  as  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  conceptions  of  different  pressmen  and  the  casual¬ 
ties  before  mentioned  may  occur. 

The  art  of  colouring  consists,  however,  less  in  the  realisation 
of  an  absolutely  uniform,  more  or  less  intense,  covering  of  the 
type,  than  in  the  minute  measuring  off  of  the  quantity  of  colour 
that  is  due  the  typical  character  of  each  form.  Nothing  can  be 
more  earnestly  recommended  to  the  pressman,  with  a  view  of 
his  acquiring  aptitude  in  the  retention  of  an  even  colour,  than 
the  study  of  type-proofs,  which,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  typefounder  or  designer,  ai'e  so  perfect  in 
colour  that  they  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  pressman.  In  this 
manner  he  becomes  qualifled  to  correctly  measure  from  the 
outset  the  necessary  quantity  of  colour  for  each  class  of  type,  as 
the  colour  stands  before  his  eye  clear  and  determined  from  the 
studied  sample  ;  of  course,  the  above  is  if  he  is  not  compelled 
to  go  by  the  “house-colouring,”  which  so  many  of  the  large 
printing  houses  establish,  without  the  slightest  consideration 
for  the  character  of  the  type. 

In  printing  upon  tinted  paper  it  is  advisable  to  cover  a  little 
more  heavily,  so  that  the  type  will  distinguish  itself  sufficiently 
from  the  coloured  ground.  This  rule  applies  to  white  paper 
when  a  colour  is  printed  on  afterwards  ;  and,  still  further,  it 
applies  to  coloured  inks,  as  all  the  colours  have  less  capacity  for 
covering  than  black. 


E7iglish  and  America^t  Magazines. 


WHY  are  the  American  illustrated  magazines  better  than 
our  own  ?  Some  people  will  probably  answer  the 
question  shortly  by  saying  that  they  are  not  better.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  view 
taken  by  the  general  public.  From  the  buyer’s  point  of  view, 
evidently,  Scribner.,  Harper.,  and  the  Century  are  better  value 
for  the  money  than  their  English  rivals. 

It  is  probably  true,  that,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  the  English 
magazines  have  a  larger  circulation  in  England  than  the 
American  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English  sale 
of  Harper  and  Scribner  is  simply  the  supplement  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  sale  in  the  United  States.  No  English  publication  of  a 
similar  character  has  anything  like  the  same  popularity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  probably  be  suggested  that 
this  inequality  is  due  to  the  copyright  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
and  that  an  English  publisher  has  no  interest  in  pushing  the 
sale  of  works  which  may  be  pirated  by  the  first  comer  ;  but 
such  an  answer  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  true  that  an 
American  publisher  can,  and  frequently  does,  obtain  copyright 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  matter  contained  in  periodicals. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  British  publisher  can  exercise  no  equiva¬ 
lent  right  in  the  United  States.  Ordinary  magazines  are  there¬ 
fore  no  doubt  placed  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  if  produced 
on  this  side  of  the  water ;  but  the  same  thing  is  not  true  of 
illustrated  magazines.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  reproduce 
practically  in  facsimile  good  line-engraving ;  but,  even  taking 
into  account  modern  photographic  processes,  the  work  is  costly 
and  occupies  time.  The  expenditure  required  to  equal  the 
original  woodcuts  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prove  quite  pro¬ 
hibitory  to  the  ordinary  pirate.  We  must  look,  therefore,  to 
another  cause  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  our  illustrated 
magazines. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  ;  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter.  Harper.,  Scribner.,  and  the 
Century  invade  our  British  markets  by  favour  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  ;  the  enormous  tax  which  is  levied  by  the 
authorities  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  upon  the  distribution  of 
literature  is  the  real  secret  of  American  success. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  price  and  postage  of 
some  of  our  better-known  periodicals  : — 


Name  of  Magazine. 

Published 

Price. 

Cost  of  Postage. 

Percentage 
of  Postage 
to  Published 
Price, 

2s.  6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 

2s.  6d. 

IS.  od. 

3d- 

3d. 

ijd. 

2d. 

2d. 

lid. 

/  5Jd,  book  post 
f4|d.  parcel  ,, 
f  qd.  book  post 
\3d.  parcel  „ 
id. 

10 

25 

33 

33 

25 

20 

IS 

33 

25 

33 

Good  Words . 

English  Illustrated  Magazine 

The  Quiver  . . 

Sunday  Magazine . 

Whitaker’s  Almanack  (cloth) 

Do.  do.  (paper) 

Cassell’s  National  Library  ... 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  above  works  are  sold  retail  at 
a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  off  the  published  price. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  matters  in  the  United  States  ? 
A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
favourable  to  the  distributor  and  reader  of  periodical  literature 
than  that  existing  in  this  country.  In  the  United  States  all 
magazines  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  entered  at  the  Post-office 
as  “  second-class  matter,”  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  special 
rates  for  transmission.  The  method  of  despatching  is  as 
follows  : — A  parcel,  say  of  Harpefs  Magazine,  intended  for 
subscribers  in  Boston,  is  made  up  in  New  York.  Each 
magazine  is  wrappered  and  addressed  ;  the  whole  are  then 
enclosed  in  a  parcel  or  bag  and  delivered  in  bulk  at  the  railway 
depot.  There  is  a  uniform  charge  by  weight  at  the  rate  of 
2  cents,  or  one  penny,  per  pound.  On  arrival  at  Boston  the 
distribution  is  undertaken  by  the  Post-office  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  publisher  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  widely  different :  in  Englanp 
the  postal  charges  amount  in  many  cases  to  30,  and  sometimes 
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as  much  as  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  published  price  of  the  book  or 
magazine  ;  in  America  it  is  often  not  more  than  4  per  cent. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  our  excessive  rates,  publishers  in 
this  country  are  absolutely  compelled  to  deal  with  the  readers 
of  their  serials  through  the  medium  of  a  succession  of  middle¬ 
men,  each  of  whom  expects  a  discount,  each  of  whom  has  to 
make  a  profit,  and  from  whom  ready-money  payments  are  very 
rarely  obtained.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  share 
which  an  English  publisher  receives  of  the  price  of  a  shilling 
magazine  does  not  exceed  bgd.  to  yd.  Out  of  this  the  whole 
cost  of  payment  to  authors,  engraving,  printing,  and  paper  has 
to  be  met,  and  the  profit  to  be  made. 

Compare  with  this  the  publisher  of  an  American  quarter- 
dollar  magazine.  For  an  article  priced  at  a  shilling  he  receives 
ii|d.  in  cash  before  delivery,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  the  sixpence 
received  by  his  English  rival  and  his  own  ii^d.  either 
to  the  account  of  profit  or  to  improving  the  contents  of  the 
magazine.  The  sooner  the  American  plan  is  introduced  into 
this  country  the  better  both  for  publishers  and  their  customers. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  be  introduced 
immediately.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Post-office  authorities 
that  everything  sent  through  the  post  at  a  halfpenny  rate  is 
carried  at  a  loss  ;  but  though  the  actual  cost  for  the  postage  of 
most  magazines  under  the  American  system  would  be  a  half¬ 
penny,  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  postcards  and  newspapers 
would  not  be  conclusive  if  the  system  were  adopted  here. 
Half  the  work  now  done  by  the  Post-office  would  be  done  by 
the  sender  of  the  parcel  ;  the  collection,  sorting,  and  despatch¬ 
ing  of  the  magazines  would  be  deducted  from  the  series  of 
operations  which  the  Post-office  ordinarily  performs  ;  carriage 
and  distribution  w'ould  alone  remain.  It  is  obvious  that  less 
than  half  the  work  can  be  done  for  half  the  price  ;  if  a  penny 
pays  under  the  present  system  a  halfpenny  will  pay  under  that 
proposed. — Sf,  Ja/nes's  Gasetto. 


Do  Machines  Hurt  a  Trade  ? 

By  Theodore  L.  de  Vinne. 

There  seems  to  be  an  uneasy  feeling  among  compositors 
about  type-setting  machines.  It  is  true  that  only  three 
of  the  many  recently  invented  are  at  practical  work,  but  all  of 
them  give  a  promise  of  usefulness,  if  not  in  all  fields,  at  least  in 
some  field  of  composition.  It  is  certain  that  the  machines  have 
come  to  stay.  Compositors  fear  that  they  wall  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  and  will  indirectly  drive  them  out  of  business. 

Much  of  this  disquietude  is  unnecessary.  That  type-setting 
machines  may  or  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  w'ork  on  reprints 
and  cheap  books  and  papers  is  probable  ;  that  it  will  ever 
drive  any  large  body  of  good  workmen  out  of  business  is 
absurd.  The  machines  w'ill  surely  make  more  work  for 
workmen.  So  far  from  decreasing  the  standard  of  workman¬ 
ship,  they  will  elevate  it.  This  conclusion  is  warranted  by  a 
review  of  the  changes  in  the  trade  made  by  inventions  in 
another  department — that  of  presswork. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  advantages  of  machinery  in  presswork 
were  recognised  in  America,  but  they  were  not  fairly  tried. 
Stereotype,  composition-rollers,  cylinder-presses,  and  Adams 
presses  had  then  been  invented,  but  w'ere  little  used.  The 
New  York  Sim  and  New  York  Herald  w'ere  trying  to  print 
growing  editions  of  their  then  petty  sheets  on  hand-presses. 
Harper  &  Bros,  and  other  book-printers  in  New  York  were 
doing  their  presswork  on  hand-presses.  Books  were  cheap 
and  editions  were  small  ;  pressmen  were  abundant  and  wages 
were  low.  Journeymen  piece  compositors  were  paid  an 
average  of  24  cents  per  i,ooo  ems,  and  earned  7  dols.  a  w’eek 
with  difficulty.  Weekly  wages  for  time  compositors  were 
9  dols.,  but  this  sum  was  earned  only  by  the  more  active  and 
expert.  The  average  wages  of  piece  compositors,  and  occa¬ 
sional  time  hands,  was  not  over  7  dols.  a  week.  Hand-press¬ 
men,  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  piece,  had  to  do  an  amount  of 
hard  labour  to  earn  9  dols.  a  week  which  the  modern  power 
pressmen  would  regard  as  excessive  and  unreasonable. 

Although  work  was  hard  and  wages  small,  there  was  even 
then  a  dislike  to  machinery — a  dislike  which  seems  to  have 
been  imported  from  abroad.  Johnson,  an  eminent  printer  of 


London,  had  already  denounced  the  printing-machine,  then  in 
use  in  London,  as  the  destroyer  of  the  living  of  pressmen,  and 
called  upon  Parliament  to  impose  a  tax  on  machine  press- 
work,  so  that  machines  could  not  work  for  a  lower  price  than 
hand-presses.  In  1830,  and  even  as  late  as  1848,  the  journey¬ 
men  printers  of  Paris  destroyed  printing-machines  in  the  Royal 
Printing-office  of  that  city  as  well  as  in  other  offices,  because 
they  said  that  these  machines  were  taking  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths.  Stereotyping,  invented  by  Ged  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  had  been  delayed  more  than  fifty  years  by  the  opposition 
of  hand-pressmen,  who  secretly  battered  plates  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  compositors.  Master-printers  were  afraid  to  use 
the  new  process.  Composition-rollers  were  opposed  by  press¬ 
men,  because  they  enabled  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  the  extra 
man,  who  wielded  the  old-fashioned  inking-balls.  The  first 
inking-machine  attachment  was  found  more  objectionable, 
because  it  enabled  the  master-printer  to  dispense  with  this 
extra  roller-boy  or  this  extra  man  who  had  been  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  hand-press.  Every  invention 
or  process  that  increased  production  was  regarded  by  working¬ 
men  as  an  evil  agency. 

In  America  there  has  never  been  any  active  hostility  to 
new  machinery  in  the  printing  business.  There  have  been  no 
mobs  or  strikes  against  inventions,  but  workmen  look  on  all 
new  devices  with  suspicion  and  unfriendliness.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  invention  which  temporarily  throws  one  man  out 
of  work  ultimately  makes  work  for  two  or  more  men. 

What  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  trade  if  we  had  no 
stereotype  or  electrotype,  no  composition-rollers  and  no  print¬ 
ing-machines  The  daily  newspaper,  as  we  now  have  it, 
would  be  an  impossibility.  An  edition  of  two  thousand  or 
twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  a  small  sheet  would  be  the 
highest  performance  of  the  hand-press,  and  what  severe  work 
this  paltry  performance  w’ould  impose  on  the  wretched  hand- 
pressmen  w’ho  had  to  print  this  edition  in  a  hurry.  The  illus¬ 
trated  magazine  of  large  edition  and  low  price,  filled  with  fine 
woodcuts,  could  not  exist  at  all  in  days  of  hand-presses.  One 
could  go  on  and  show  how  hand-presses  would  curtail  the  pro¬ 
duction  not  only  of  the  popular  but  of  the  artistic  forms  of 
typography. 

Processes  and  machines  that  were  once  dreaded  are  now 
used  by  every  printer,  and  they  are  w'elcomed  as  much  by  the 
journeymen  as  the  master.  No  one  will  pretend  that  they  have 
reduced  the  number  of  workmen.  Where  there  was  one 
printer  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  at  least  tw'enty  printers  now. 
Instead  of  driving  hand-pressmen  out  of  the  trade,  the  printing- 
machines  have  really  brought  more  pressmen  in  it,  and  have 
enabled  an  employer  to  pay  them  better  w'ages.  The  machines 
have  not  even  driven  good  hand-pressmen  out.  In  all  our 
large  cities  the  expert  hand-pressman  is  in  active  demand.  He 
does  but  one-half  the  labour  of  his  predecessor,  yet  he  is  paid 
twice  as  much  and  has  steadier  work.  For  some  forms  of 
printing  the  hand-press  is  more  economical  than  any  machine, 
and  if  there  were  more  men  who  could  use  them  skilfully,  they 
would  be  more  generally  employed.  They  are  not  used,  because 
it  is  difficult  for  an  employer  to  get  a  boy  to  learn  this  branch 
of  presswork.  He  objects,  because  the  work  is  hard.  Not 
even  for  double  or  treble  the  old  pay  will  a  pressman  in  1889 
undertake  to  do  on  a  hand-press  the  work  done  by  all  press¬ 
men  in  1840. 

The  journeyman  book  compositor  of  New  York,  who  works 
by  the  piece,  now  earns  an  advance  of  75  per  cent,  on  the 
rates  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  time  hand  gets  twice  as  much. 
Expert  machine-pressmen  in  the  larger  New  York  book  offices 
are  paid  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-two  dollars  a  week — an 
advance  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  If  they  are  specially 
skilful  or  active,  they  are  cheerfully  paid  a  good  deal  more. 
They  have  steady  employment  and  comparatively  easy  work. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  highest  wages  are  always  paid  in 
those  offices  that  have  the  most  and  best  machinery.  Low 
wages  are  the  rule  almost  without  exception  in  all  offices  that 
have  little  or  no  machinery.  Instead  of  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  machinery  has  made  a  demand  for  more  work.  Instead 
of  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  machinery  has  raised  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prices  of  composition  have  not 
increased  as  much  as  those  of  presswork.  The  compositor’s 
advance  is  75  per  cent,  or  less  ;  the  pressman’s  is  100  per  cent, 
or  more.  The  reason  is  plain.  Composition  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  appreciable  benefit  from  type-setting  machinery, 
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Nearly  all  of  our  composition  is  done  by  hand  as  it  was  done 
fifty  years  ago,  but  the  piece  compositor  who  works  in  an  office 
that  has  many  printing-machines  earns  more  than  he  does  in 
an  office  that  has  few  machines.  Indirectly,  he  obtains 
advantages  from  machinery,  which  he  personally  does  not 
manage. 

As  a  rule,  the  average  piece  compositor  is  a  better  educated 
man  than  the  average  pressman.  Under  equal  conditions  he 
should  and  would  earn  higher  wages,  but  his  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  education  do  not  increase  his  production.  This 
production  is  limited  by  the  slowness  of  his  hands,  which  is 
now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  If  the  compositor  was  employed 
on  a  type-setting  machine,  he  would  get  some  of  the  benefits  of 
the  increased  production.  With  more  machines  there  would 
necessarily  be  more  composition  ;  there  would  be  more  com¬ 
positors,  and  they  would  be  better  paid. 

One  reason  why  the  modern  pressman  is  better  paid  than  the 
old  pressman  is  because  he  is  a  better  workman.  The  machine 
is  more  complex  than  the  hand-press,  and  it  compels  the 
pressman  to  exercise  more  forethought  and  intelligence.  He 
has  to  keep  it  in  order  and  to  get  a  fixed  quantity  of  work  from 
it  within  a  limited  time.  To  accomplish  this  he  does  not  have 
the  hard  stretching  of  the  muscles  that  was  called  for  by  the 
hand-press,  but  he  does  have  to  do  twice  as  much  work  with 
his  brains.  It  is  this  work  of  the  brains  more  than  that  of  the 
hands  that  earns  him  higher  wages,  but  it  is  the  machine  that 
spurs  him  up  to  this  increased  mental  activity. 

As  a  rule,  the  mechanics  who  most  bitterly  decry  machines 
are  those  who  have  been  found  incompetent  to  handle 
them.  The  men  who  refuse  to  learn  the  theory  or  the  practice 
of  new  processes — who  are  content  to  do  work  as  it  was  done 
when  they  were  boys — who  “don’t  want  to  be  bothered”  by  the 
study  of  new  problems  in  handicraft — who  evade  or  shirk 
responsibilities — are  the  very  men  that  employers  don’t  want 
to  employ  upon  their  machines.  That  they  may  and  probably 
will  suffer  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  are  they 
blameless  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  master,  or  the  machine,  or 
the  workman  himself? 

It  is  probable  that  many  employers  will  at  first  try  to  get 
composition  done  on  machines  with  the  cheapest  labour. 
Many  of  them  will  employ  poor  workmen,  inexpert  boys  and 
girls.  They  will  sophisticate  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
a  cheaply-paid  helper  will  soon  be  taught  to  do  as  much  as  an 
expert  workman.  This  is  the  error  that  was  made  when  power- 
presses  were  first  introduced.  There  were  employers  who 
reasoned,  “  It  is  the  machine  and  not  the  man  that  does  the 
work.  The  machine  is  the  first  consideration  and  the  man 
the  second  ;  a  cheap  man  can  be  made  to  do  as  much  work  as 
a  high-priced  man.”  This  fallacy  is  no  longer  believed.  Every 
master-printer  who  does  good  presswork,  or  even  tries  to  do  a 
Urge  amount  of  presswork  in  a  given  time,  regardless  of 
quality,  knows  that  an  expert  workman  at  high  wages  is  always 
more  economical  than  the  cheap  workman.  He  takes  better 
care  of  the  machine  ;  he  gets  more  work  out  of  it.  The  same 
conclusion  will  be  reached  after  a  long  trial  of  type-setting 
machines.  The  expert  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business  will  always  be  in  demand  ;  he  never  need  to  fear  the 
competition  of  boys,  or  girls,  or  amateurs. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  cheerful,  short-sighted 
stupidity  of  the  earnest  trade  union  men,  who  so  violently 
opposed  all  improvements  in  typography.  Really  meaning  to 
benefit  the  trade,  they  were  actually  doing  their  best  to  destroy 
it.  If  they  had  carried  their  point  ;  if  they  had  suppressed  all 
labour-saving  devices  ;  if  they  had  kept  the  trade  in  the  same 
narrow  rut  it  was  in  fifty  years  ago — what  would  be  the  present 
condition  of  most  of  the  men  who  are  now  earning  fair  wages 
in  pleasant  situations  in  our  trade?  It  is  plain,  that  if  these 
improvements  had  been  prevented  they  would  not  be  in  the 
trade  at  all.  There  would  be  no  place  for  them.  The  limited 
amount  of  work  that  could  be  done  on  hand-presses  would 
have  kept  them  out.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  find 
employment  in  other  fields.  Most  of  them  would  have  had  to 
do  hard  manual  labour,  or  accept  inferior  situations  in  which 
they  could  with  difficulty  earn  nine  dollars  a  week.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  blunder  then  made  by  sincere  men,  a  thinking 
compositor  may  now  well  question  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
that  opposes  type-setting  machines.- — Natiofial  Publisher  and 
Print et. 


English  Extraordinary. 


Perhaps  the  funniest  thing  in  the  whole  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  “  A  Practical  Guide  ”  thereto,  issued  by  “  C. 
H.  Bertels  and  Florent,  editors.  Rue  de  I’Universite.”  It  is  a 
bona-fide  production,  although  it  could  not  have  been  more 
amusing  had  its  wit  been  intentional.  It  almost  beats  the 
famous  “  Portuguese  English  Grammar,”  dedicated  “  at  the 
Portuguese  Yorth  especially,”  which  appeared  some  years  ago. 
The  present  guide-book  is  a  perfectly  literal  translation  from 
the  French,  written,  we  should  imagine,  by  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary  alone,  and  with  no  other  knowledge  whatever.  The 
information,  however,  contained  in  these  pages  is  most  ex¬ 
haustive.  Nothing  is  omitted — not  even  the  English  oilcloth, 
the  “  danisk  furriery,”  or  the  “  toys,  gingnols,  and  dancing-jacks 
for  the  children.”  “  What  wants  the  stranger,”  the  author 
remarks  in  his  preface,  “it  is  a  means  which  permits  him  to  see 
all  without  losing  uselessly  his  time  in  the  most  vain  part  re¬ 
searches.”  To  further  assist  the  stranger,  the  conversational 
form  is  occasionally  adopted — as  thus,  apropos  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  :  “  This  ascension  attires  you,  visitor,  and  you  lady,  who 
doubtless  at  the  first  sight,  so  much  the  colussus  is  enormous, 
that  there  are  about  300  metres  until  the  cupola,  where  are 
floating  multicolour  flags.  Do  not  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure 
to  contemplate  Paris  from  such  a  height.”  The  “  visitor”  and 
the  “  lady  ”  are  thus  addressed  at  intervals  all  through  the  book. 
On  approaching  the  Lyons  silk  exhibits  :  “  If  you  are  in  a  hurry, 
visitor,  beware  you  well  to  let  enter  therein  your  lady,  for 
certainly  she  well  no  more  come  out  of  it.”  Describing  the 
first  coup  d'ceil  of  the  Exhibition,  “  in  the  first  of  the  perspective 
are  erected  the  gilded  statues  of  the  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  hooking  [/.^.,  s’accrochent'\  the  sunrays.”  And  here  is  an 
account  of  the  “  Palace  of  the  Children  ”  :  “  Enter  there  with 
your  little  family,  and  you  will  certainly  not  annoy  you.  There 
is  united  all  what  concerns  the  childhood,  raiments,  furnitures, 
toys,  works  for  children,  hygiene  and  even  therapeutic.  Your 
babies  will  find  there  a  kermesse  with  a  shooting  for  macarons, 
turnpikes,  divers  games,  wafles  and  milk.”  At  the  street  of 
Cairo  the  author  runs  wild  :  “  It  was  famous  in  Paris  before  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  this  picturesque  street.  When  one 
comes  out  of  the  Palace  of  the  divers  Industries,  a  little  giddy 
pate  and  aching  of  a  blustering  decoration,  the  eyes  rest  them 
there  instantly.  Not  any  art  has  carried  at  the  same  degree  of 
perfection  as  the  arabian  art  the  elegancy  and  the  grace  of  the 
lines,  it  appears  that  the  ideal  of  the  happy  life  has  consisted 
for  it  to  the  indolence  in  a  cool  place  with  exquisit  and  light 
shapes  around  it,  it  penetrates  you  with  what  I  don’t  know  of 
languishness.” 


Where  Pigments  Come  From. 

The  cochineal  insects  furnish  a  great  many  of  the  very  fine 
colours.  Among  them  are  the  gorgeous  carmine,  the 
crimson,  scarlet  carmine,  and  purple  lakes.  The  cuttle-fish 
gives  the  sepia.  It  is  the  inky  fluid  which  the  fish  discharges 
in  order  to  render  the  w-ater  opaque  wdien  attacked.  Indian 
yellow  comes  from  the  camel.  Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory 
black  and  bone  black.  The  exquisite  prussian  blue  is  made 
from  fusing  horse-hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with 
impure  potassium  carbonate.  This  colour  was  discovered 
accidentally.  Various  lakes  are  derived  from  roots,  barks,  and 
gums.  Blue-black  comes  from  the  charcoal  of  the  vine  stalk. 
Lamp-black  is  soot  from  certain  resinous  substances.  Turkey 
red  is  made  from  the  madder  plant,  which  grows  in  Hindostan. 
The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  of  Siam  produces  gamboge.  The 
natives  catch  the  sap  in  cocoanut  shells.  Raw  sienna  is  the 
natural  earth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  Italy.  Raw 
umber  is  also  an  earth  found  near  Umbria  and  burned.  India 
ink  is  made  from  burned  camphor.  The  Chinese  are  the  only 
manufacturers  of  this  ink,  and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret  of 
its  manufacture.  Mastic  is  made  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic- 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Bistre  is  the 
soot  of  wood  ashes.  Very  little  real  ultramarine  is  found  in 
the  market.  It  is  obtained  from  the  precious  lapis  lazuli,  and 
commands  a  fabulous  price.  Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  native  vermilion  is  from  the  quicksilver 
ore  called  cinnabar. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 

SIR, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  lithographic  trade  in 
England  is  not  so  advanced  by  a  long  way  as  with  our 
friends  in  America,  and  I  think  it  might  be  greatly  stimulated 
by  establishing  a  Lithographic  Exchange,  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  “  International,'’  but  to  be  open  07ily  to  litho  printers  and 
artists.  It  could  be  under  the  control  of  the  editor  of  the 
Printing  Times  AND  Lithographer  or  some  person  selected 
by  the  first  contributors  ;  certain  rules  could  be  laid  down  for 
the  protection  of  the  members, ^so  as  to  prevent  it  becoming 
an  advertising  medium,  only  artistic  specimens  being  admitted. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  in  England  of 
a  lithographic  description,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
think  with  proper  rules  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  its  con¬ 
tributors,  and  hence  to  the  trade  in  general. 

Hoping  the  above  idea  will  meet  with  some  encouragement. 
— I  am,  &c.,  T.  B.  W. 

[Our  correspondent’s  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  other  members  of  the  trade  as  to  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  carrying  it  out. — Ed.] 


Sir, — The  printer’s  labourer,  or  machine-boy,  has  ever  been 
the  pariah  of  the  profession,  and  the  well-nigh  hopelessness  of 
his  lot  a  standing  reproach  to  all  who  are  answerable  for  it. 
For  those  of  them  who  are  unable  to  quit  the  trade — the  only 
chance  of  improving  their  position — there  is  no  prospect  other 
than  a  half-starved  existence,  with  a  constitution  weakened  by 
privation  and  long  hours  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  transmitting  to  debilitated  and  ricketty  offspring 
the  defects  which  propagate  pauperism  and  the  lov/er  forms  of 
vice.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  contagion  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  strike  epidemic  has  infected  them,  for  their  condition  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  since  the  introduction  of  the  rotary 
machine  deprived  them  of  the  chance  they  formerly  had  of 
obtaining,  by  night  work,  an  addition  to  their  meagre  earnings. 

Much  of  the  work,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  merely  boy’s 
labour,  but  in  offices  where  heavy  book-work  or  publications 
are  done  it  really  requires  men,  and  should  be  paid  for  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  the  boys,  let  there  be  opened  a  career  offering  a 
prospect  of  a  decent  livelihood  by  making  it  obligatory  for  press 
and  machine  apprentices  to  be  taken  from  among  the  machine- 
boys.  At  the  Bank  of  England  it  is,  I  believe,  the  practice  to 
discharge  the  machine-boys  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  17  or 
18,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  douceur  of  several  pounds. 
All  printers  cannot  afford  to  act  so  liberally  as  this,  but  they 
can,  at  least,  abolish  the  system  that  permits  men  to  do  boys’ 
work  for  wages  that  may  be  good  for  a  boy,  but  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  men.  If  this  vicious  system  be 
abolished,  and  a  career  opened  by  apprenticeship  for  boys  who 
may  show  themselves  deserving  of  it,  a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken  towards  elevating  the  condition  of  a  class  too  long 
neglected. — Yours,  &c.,  Pay. 


The  Uses  of  Paper  in  Japan. 


The  Japanese  use  paper  at  every  instant.  The  string  with 
which  the  articles  you  buy  are  fastened  is  made  of  paper. 
Do  you  want  a  piece  of  string.?  Tear  a  sheet  of  paper,  rolLit 
between  the  fingers  ;  it  requires  a  strong  wrist  to  break  it.  The 
handkerchief  thrown  away  after  use  is  paper  !  The  partitions 
dividing  the  houses  paper  !  The  pane  through  which  an 
indiscreet  eye  looks  at  you  is  paper  !  This  pane  is  truly  wanting 
in  transparency,  or  not  at  all  transparent,  and  the  Japanese, 
especially  the  ladies,  who  are  just  as  curious  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  are  none  the  less  embarrassed  to  see,  without 
troubling  themselves,  what  is  taking  place  outside.  The 
method  is  very  simple — one  finger  is  passed  through  the  paper, 
that  is  all  !  When  one  has  had  a  good  look,  a  small  piece  is 
stuck  on  this  opening  with  a  grain  of  rice.  The  yakounine  hat 
passing  is  paper  ;  the  porter’s  cloak,  who  carries  his  burden, 
singing  in  cadence,  through  the  rain,  the  garment  of  the  boat¬ 
man  who  reconducts  you  on  board,  the  tobacco-pouch,  cigar- 
case--all  are  paper.  Those  elegant  flowers  ornamenting  the 
beautiful  hair  of  the  Japanese  ladies,  and  those  robe  collars 
which  are  taken  for  crape — paper. 


A  Rotary  Check-book  Machine. 

'^HE  above  machine  was  recently  on  view  in  London.  It  is 
-*■  a  rotary  machine  for  numbering,  printing,  perforating, 
cutting,  and  counting  at  one  operation  drapers’  shop-heads  and 
similar  print  usually  required  per  million.  Mr.  David  Carlaw, 
of  Ropework-lane,  Glasgow,  is  the  maker  and  patentee,  and 
during  its  brief  stay  in  town  many  of  the  principal  London 
printers  inspected  the  machine  and  noted  its  capabilities.  It 
stands  about  5  feet  high,  is  2  feet  wide,  and  5^  feet  in  length. 
Without  describing  in  minute  detail  all  its  mechanical  make-up, 
we  may  say  that  the  paper  is  fed  into  the  machine  from  a  reel, 
fixed  near  the  floor  at  one  end,  as  with  the  great  newspaper 
rotaries,  and  is  first  numbered,  then  printed  from  curved  stereos, 
perforated,  and  finally  cut  up  and  placed  on  a  delivery-board 
in  batches,  the  paper  being  conducted  by  tapes  through  the 
several  operations.  All  this  was  done  at  the  rate  of  25,000  bill¬ 
heads  an  hour,  but  the  output  of  the  machine  is  simply  limited 
by  the  number  of  plates  printed  from.  By  the  aid  of  a  throw-oflf 
motion  the  machine  can  be  worked  optionally,  i.e.,  either  in 
its  full  capacity  of  numbering,  printing,  perforating,  cutting,  and 
counting,  or  printing  and  perforating  alone,  and  so  on.  Not 
the  least  ingenious  part  of  this  wonderful  appliance  is  the 
arrangement  for  delivering  the  work  when  finished.  Three 
separate  streams  of  billheads  came  rushing  from  the  machine, 
and  in  lots  of  five  were  dropped  on  the  board,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  in  batches  of  fifty.  This  rotary  has  been  despatched  to 
Australia,  and  was  on  show  in  London  a  few  days  before  its 
departure  ;  but  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Carlaw  will  be  enabled  to  have 
another  ready  for  inspection  soon  in  one  of  the  large  centres, 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  likely  users.  They  would  be  highly 
interested.  Printers  well  know  that  check-book  printing  is 
turned  out  in  vast  quantities  very  cheaply  even  by  the  present 
day  machinery.  What,  therefore,  will  be  the  prices  of  the  work 
produced  on  this  new  concern  one  hardly  dares  hazard  a  guess. 
We  believe  that  the  patent  rights  of  this  machine  have  been 
sold  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  they 
are  for  sale  for  France  and  the  United  States. 


A  Plea  for  the  Plain  Printer. 


No  plea  should  be  necessary,  for  a  plea  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  apologetic,  and  to  apologise  for  the  work  of  the 
“plain”  printer,  provided  he  is  a  printer,  would  be  to  cast  an 
unjust  reflection  on  the  highest  representative  of  our  noble  art. 
But  somehow,  in  this  era  of  rule  distortion,  the  erratic  genius 
has  come  to  look  upon  the  thorough,  reliable  printer,  who 
simply  knows  his  business,  and  is  not  given  to  high  flights  of 
typographic  fancy,  as  a  very  ordinary  mortal  —  a  well-meaning 
but  sadly  deficient  individual,  whose  steady  light  is  very  much 
diminished  by  the  meteoric  lustre  of  his  own  glowing  fancies. 
The  ivy,  whose  crimson  leaves  glorify  the  autumnal  day,  should 
not  apologise  for  the  oak  to  which  it  clings.  The  radiant 
peony  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  stalk  wherefrom  it  derives 
its  nourishment  and  its  beauty.  Sharpshooters  make  wonder¬ 
ful  shots,  occasionally  bringing  down  an  enemy  at  long  range, 
but  the  rank  and  file,  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  heroic 
purpose,  win  the  battle  and  save  the  nation. 

The  general  public,  too,  so  far  as  they  are  interested  in  print¬ 
ing,  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  merit  of  the  plain  printer. 
The  work  of  the  genius  is  attractive,  showy,  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  the  uninitiated.  The  public  says  it  is  pretty,  and  can 
point  out  its  beauties.  But  they  cannot  intelligently  criticise  a 
good  title-page,  or  a  well-displayed  advertisement  or  business 
card.  If  an  inartistic  piece  of  fancy  rule  work  or  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  colours  were  shown  to  a  person  who  is  not  a 
printer,  he  could  point  out  the  defects  of  the  job  and  suggest 
the  remedy.  But  if  a  badly  displayed  plain  business  card  were 
shown  him,  he  could  only  say,  “  I  don’t  like  that  ;  somehow 
it  does  not  look  well.”  The  plain  printer  could  take  the  job 
and,  by  a  few  changes  in  the  display,  transform  it  from  a  hor¬ 
rible  example  to  a  thing  of  beauty.  And  yet  the  outside  critic 
would  simply  exclaim,  “  That  is  all  right  now.”  He  would  not 
appreciate  the  genius  that  wrought  the  transformation. 

In  a  business  sense,  the  plain  printer  is  the  bone  and  sinew 
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of  the  trade.  All  the  profit  there  is  in  a  composing-room  comes 
out  of  his  labours.  There  is  no  money  in  fancy  printing,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  much  of  it  to  be  done.  The  public  will  not 
pay  for  it,  and  there  are  other  ways  of  producing  fine  typogra¬ 
phical  effects  much  more  cheaply  than  the  printer  can  produce 
them.  A  job  of  artistic  rule-work  that  would  employ  a  com¬ 
positor  for  several  days  can  be  done  by  process  engraving  in  a 
few  hours,  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  expense,  and  in  a  more 
artistic  and  accurate  manner.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  brass  rule,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  There  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  free-hand  work  with  the  pencil. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  belittle  the  labours  of 
the  fancy  printers.  They  can  produce  wonderful  effects  with 
type  and  rule,  but  their  product  is  the  result,  mainly,  of  skill, 
not  genius.  They  have  the  skill  and  the  patience  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  treacherous  and  delicate  particles,  and  fashion  them 
into  a  pleasing  combination,  when  these  particles  are  ready 
made  ;  but  the  designer  can  draw  them  for  reproduction  by  pro¬ 
cess,  and  evolve  the  design  entirely  from  his  own  genius,  with¬ 
out  having  the  component  parts  at  his  hand  ;  and  he  can  do 
the  work  much  better  than  the  printer.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  fancy  printer’s  work  is,  mainly,  to  show  the  extreme  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  type  and  rule.  Its  commercial  value  is  not  sub¬ 
stantial,  because  it  can  all  be  done  cheaper  in  another  way. 

There  is  not  sufficient  fancy  work  in  any  printing-office  to 
keep  one  expert  busy.  Therefore,  the  artist-printer,  who 
receives  a  few  shillings  per  week  more  than  his  fellows  on 
account  of  his  aptitude  for  ornamental  work,  must  also  be  good 
at  plain  job  work  — “  small  work,”  as  it  is  usually  termed  —  or 
he  cannot  hold  a  situation  at  all.  This  fact  clinches  our  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  substantial  element  in  the  trade  is  the  plain 
printer.  We  are  surprised  that  the  various  publications,  which 
are  devoting  so  much  time  and  space  to  showing  specimens  of 
fancy  rule-work  and  colour-printing,  do  not  inaugurate  a  contest 
in  plain  job-work — ^  studies  in  plain  title-pages,  business  cards, 
billheads,  &c.  The  contests  in  fancy  work  necessarily  exclude 
all  of  the  craft  except  a  few  who  have  a  taste  for  such  printing, 
whereas  every  good  printer  would  become  interested  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of  good,  plain  printing. 
As  it  is  now,  the  publications  referred  to  are  not  advancing  the 
art  of  printing.  They  are  only  developing  an  ornamental  branch 
of  it.  Incidentally,  they  are  advertising  this  or  that  printer 
whose  imprint  is  under  the  job  ;  but  that  is  not  the  mission  of 
a  trade  journal,  as  w'e  understand  it. 

- .»  - 

Instantaneous  Stereotyping. 

WHAT  appears  to  be  an  important  improvement  in  stereo¬ 
typing  is  the  recent  invention  of  Friedrich  Schreiner 
and  Dr.  Arnold  Schott,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  special  matrix,  made  from  cotton 
and  asbestos,  with  a  face  of  stereotypers’  ordinary  cream  tissue, 
and  a  backing  of  wood-pulp. 

With  this  matrix  no  heating  of  the  type  is  necessary,  as  it 
can  be  dried,  from  cold  type,  in  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Large  open  spaces  need  not  be  filled  in  or  backed. 
A  large  number  of  casts  can  be  made  from  one  matrix.  The 
matrix  can  be  used  a  year  or  more  after  being  made. 

From  the  foregoing  claims  of  the  patentees,,  which  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  several  of  the  matrices 
made  by  this  “  cold-type  process,”  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
important  advantages  have  been  gained.  The  most  important 
is  that  of  time — doing, away  almost  entirely  with  the  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes  required  to  dry  the  matrix  under  the  system  now 
in  vogue. 

The  type,  not  being  heated,  will  not  become  soft  on  the 
bottom,  hence  a  less  frequent  renewal  of  body  fonts  will  be 
required.  This  may  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  typefounder, 
but  the  heart  of  the  newspaper  publisher  will  rejoice  thereat. 
The  absence  of  heat  will  also  allow  woodcuts  to  be  used,  the 
same  as  in  stereotyping  from  plaster. 

Mr.  Schreiner,  one  of  the  patentees,  is  a  compositor  on  the 
Philadelphia  Germa7t  Deinokrat,  and  Dr.  Schott,  the  other 
patentee,  is  his  brother-in-law.  Conjointly  they  have  worked 
until  success  has  been  achieved,  and  they  deserve  the  reward 
that  awaits  the  introduction  of  their  invention. — Prmters' 
Circular. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

The  origin  of  literary  journals  dates  backwards  213  years. 

Denis  de  Sallo  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  critics. 
He  was  a  Frenchman  who  published  the  Journal des  Savansm. 
1665,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  following  year,  was  imitated 
throughout  Europe,  although  the  sharpness  of  its  wit  and  the 
asperity  of  its  criticisms  created  the  loudest  murmurs  and  the 
most  heart  breaking  complaints.  Its  services  were  valuable, 
however.  The  periodical  flourished  until  its  third  volume  was 
published,  when  the  editor  quailed  before  the  angry  authors  and 
gladly  abdicated  the  throne  of'crilicism.  He  was  sadly  missed 
by  the  amused  public,  who  clamoured  for  more  salt  and  sour¬ 
ness,  when  the  next  potentate  in  that  realm  attempted  to  satisfy 
his  readers  by  simply  giving  the  titles  to  books,  with  extracts. 

•!»  «)• 

The  path  of  the  printer  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities.  Printing  is  essentially  a  business  of  detail,  and  in 
any  one  of  these  details  a  problem  is  likely  to  present  itself,  or 
an  accident  is  likely  to  occur.  An  intelligent  recognition  of 
these  facts,  and  constant  watchfulness,  are  necessary  to  one 
who  is  to  be  master  of  the  trade.  Type,  leads,  and  rules  are 
treacherous  particles,  always  liable  to  get  out  of  place,  and 
reluctant  to  return  to  their  proper  position  unless  forced  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  the  thorough  printer  must  be  patient,  and  the 
process  of  learning  the  trade  will  either  teach  him  the  lesson 
of  patience,  or  make  him  nervous  and  fretful  at  his  labours. 
More  time  is  wasted  through  lost  motion  in  the  printing  trade, 
than  through  slow  action.  The  latter  is  not  necessarily  a  fault, 
provided  the  actions  proceed  intelligently.  The  “  hustler  ”  is 
not  the  most  profitable  w'orkman,  nor  does  he  accomplish  more 
than  the  plodder.  Thoroughness  should  be  the  prime  requisite 
in  all  that  is  done.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  printer  sweat¬ 
ing  and  fuming  over  a  form  that  he  is  trying  to  lock  up,  when 
a  few  moments’  careful  examination  would  reveal  the  weak 
place  in  it,  and  the  remedy  would  be  apparent.  Perhaps  the 
w'hole  difficulty  w'as  caused  by  two  leads  passing  each  other, 
or  possibly  a  “  soft  ”  column,  or  even  a  wrong  font  quad,  which 
could  not  be  discovered  by  the  proof-reader. 

^  ^ 

It  w'ould  be  a  good  schooling  for  every  apprentice,  or  even 
a  journeyman,  if  he  could  spend  a  month  in  an  electrotype 
foundry,  locking  up  the  forms  that  are  s,ent  there  to  be  electro- 
typed.  It  is  a  place  where  nearly  all  the  faults  in  justification 
are  reve.fled.  Probably  it  w'ould  be  safe  to  say  that  not.  more 
than  one  type  form  in  ten  that  is  sent  to  a  foundry  could  be 
moulded  wfithout  additional  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
printer  w'ho  gives  them  their  final  locking-up.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  bad  enough  to  make  him  blush  for  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  his  fellow-craftsman,  and  he  would  receive  , a 
large  number  of  practical  lessons  in  a  very  short  time. 


SNARES  FOR  THE  TONGUE. 


The  popularity  of  Peter  Piper’s  celebrated  peck  of  pickled  peppers 
w’ill  probably  never  wane  as  a  snare  to  catch  the  tongue  that  would 
fain  be  agile  ;  but  that  test  has  formidable  rivals.  The  following  short 
sentences,  as  their  authors  maintain,  do  wonders  in  baffling  the 
ordinary  power  of  speech  : 

Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  such  sh<abby  stitches  show. 

Strange  strategic  statistics. 

Give  Grimes  Jim’s  gilt  gig  whip. 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shovelled  soft  snow  slowly. 

She  sells  seashells. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  Coffee-pot. 

Smith’s  spirit  flask  split  Philip’s  sixth  sister’s  fifth  squirrel’s  skull. 

The  minister  at  Blyth  sympathiseth  while  the  Church  of  Clyth  dis- 
misseth. 


It  is  not  always,  when  asked  for  an  estimate,  that  the  printer  has  at 
hand  the  means  of  making  it.  ■  Pie  has  no  graduated  scale,  or  the  matter 
to  be  cast  off  is  in  awkward  batches.  A  ready  method,  however,  is 
suggested.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  square  inch  of  pica  contains 
36  ems  ;  small  pica,  49  ems ;  long  primer,  56  ems  ;  bourgeois,  69 
ems  ;  brevier,  8l  ems;  minion,  100  ems  ;  nonpariel,  144  ems;  agate, 
169  ems.  Any  fractions  in  the.calculation  are  in  favour  of  the  printer. 
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Printers’  blunders  are  not  usually  to  be  found  in  the  Tunes.  What 
comes  out  of  that  office  is  generally  correctly  spelt.  But  lately  they 
made  their  Berlin  correspondent  talk  about  applying  the  “  Civil 
Romaniis  Sum  ”  principle.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
intelligent  compositor  understood  by  this  remarkable  phrase. 

The  sixteenth  annual  picnic  of  the  employh  of  Messrs.  Blake  & 
Mackenzie,  of  Liverpool,  took  placeat  Eccleston  Ferry  on  the  24th  ult. 
A  capital  programme  of  sports  was  gone  through,  in  which  two  of  the 
partners  joined,  as  well  as  in  the  other  amusements  provided.  The 
dinner  was  a  success,  and  the  party  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day.  A 
veiy  tastefully-printed  programme,  shaped  and  folded,  was  provided. 

Serious  complaints  were  made  last  year  about  the  excessive  charge 
for  printing  the  county  registers  at  Chelmsford,  the  tenders  for  which 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  local  printers.  This  year,  however, 
the  work  has  been  submitted  to  open  competition,  and,  although  the 
job  has  again  been  secured  by  a  Chelmsford  printer,  the  amount  of 
the  tender  is  about  30  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year,  and  even  with 
this  reduction  the  price  to  be  paid  is  by  no  means  a  low  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  rates  will  gain  to  the  extent  of  about  £600. 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  recently  published  a  report  of  an 
ex  parte  application  to  the  magistrates  fora  sumtnons  against  a  solicitor 
for  alleged  misconduct  as  between  solicitor  and  client.  The  solicitor 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Gazette.,  claiming  ^1^5,000 
damages,  but  stating  he  did  not  wish  to  press  for  heavy  damages  if 
the  defendants  would  apologise.  This  they  declined  to  do,  and  got 
judgment  in  their  favour  with  costs.  The  Gazette  certainly  deserve 
the  thanks  of  newspaper  proprietors  generally  for  having  fought  the 
point. 

The  value  has  been  sworn  at  ;^22, 836.  los.  4d.  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Kingston  Burt,  of  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  printer  and 
publisher,  who  died  on  the  loth  July,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse, 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  His  will  bears  date  June  26, 
1886,  and  he  appoints  as  guardians  of  his  infant  children  his  sister 
and  sister-in-law.  He  leaves  £,100  to  his  sister,  Alice  Mary  ;  ^25  to 
a  servant,  and  the  residue  of  his  property  in  trust  for  all  his  children. 
The  e.xecutors  are  the  testator’s  daughter  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge. 

Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Blake,  the  typefounders,  of  Sheffield, 
whose  hands  have  for  some  months  past  been  working  fourteen  hours 
daily,  the  overtime  being  paid  at  the  usual  rates,  have  performed  a 
generous  act.  Last  week  every  one  was  requested  to  attend  a  meeting, 
and  gloomy  forebodings  of  proposals  for  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  were 
rife.  What  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of  those  concerned,  therefore, 
to  find  that  a  gift  of  ;i$j5  to  every  man,  and  £2  to  eveiy  girl  and 
apprentice  working  for  the  firm,  was  the  cause  of  the  summons  !  As 
the  concern  is  a  large  one,  this  means  a  presentation  from  “  capital  ”  to 
“  labour  ”  of  something  like  £e,oo. 

The  Osivestry  and  Border  Counties  Advertiser  issued  a  supplement 
with  the  number  published  on  the  28th  ult. ,  containing  forty  illustrations 
connected  with  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Wales.  This  supplement  is  very 
well  printed,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  good,  many  of  them  being 
process-blocks,  while  others  are  electros  of  wood-engravings.  A  very 
large  edition  was  worked  off,  the  machines  being  kept  going 
continuously  for  a  week.  The  Queen  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
with  the  supplement,  and  ordered  copies  to  be  sent  to  Balmoral. 
Messrs.  Woodall,  Minshall,  &  Co.,  the  proprietors,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  their  success. 

The  Authors’  Co-operative  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  has 
just  issued  its  first  list  of  books  for  the  forthcoming  season.  It 
contains  several  noteworthy  works,  amongst  others  a  novel  by  Miss 
Amye  Reade  (a  relative  of  the  late  Charles  Reade),  entitled  “  Ruby.” 
This  is  a  realistic  story  of  circus  life,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  create  a 
stir.  Another  realistic  story  of  to-day  is  “A  Manchester  Shirtmaker,” 
by  John  Law,  the  author  of  “Captain  Lobe.”  The  list  further 
includes  a  book  of  stirring  adventure,  “After  Shipwreck,”  by  J.  A. 
Owen  ;  “  A  Book  of  Vagrom  Men  and  Vagrant  Thoughts,”  by  a  new 
writer;  “The  Education  of  Man,”  by  John  G.  Speed;  and  “The 
Laws  of  National  Evolution,”  from  the  French  of  Ph.  Delbert. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Baton  writes  : — May  I  inform  your  readers  that  the 
National  Home-Reading  Union  has  now  opened  its  office  in  Surrey 
House,  Victoria-embankment,  W.  C.  Miss  Mondy  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Young  People’s  Section,  and  George  Howell,  Esq., 
M.P.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Artisans’  Section.  All 
communications  concerning  either  of  these  sections  should  be  addressed 
to  them  respectively  at  this  address.  Miss  Mondy  has  also  been 
appointed  office  secretary.  All  communications,  therefore,  concerning 
the  general  work  of  the  union,  as  well  as  concerning  the  General 
Readers’  Section,  should  be  addressed  to  her,  or  to  the  honorary 
secretary.  All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope. 
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Mr.  Whiteley,  the  “  Universal  Provider,”  of  Westbourne-grove, 
whose  shop  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  keeps  a  printing- 
office  going  with  his  own  and  outside  work.  As  many  as  200  printers 
are  said  to  be  employed  here.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  paper  and 
print  traded  in  by  this  colossal  establishment,  1,800,000  quires  of  note- 
paper  and  42,000,000  envelopes  have  been  disposed  of  in  twelve  months ; 
ov'er  20,000,000  visiting  cards  are  printed,  22,000  packs  of  playing 
cards  sold,  and  20,000  books  bound  every  year.  Of  brown  paper  for 
packing  up  parcels,  2,500  cwt.  is  used  every  year,  together  with 
200,000  quires  of  white  and  tissue  ;  600,000  quires  of  paper  go  for 
printing,  and  a  staff  of  ten  ticket  writers  do  nothing  else  but  write 
tickets  for  the  goods  in  the  windows.  The  books  in  which  the 
assistants  at  the  counter  enter  their  orders  reach  many  thousands  every 
year. 

An  Editor’s  Jubilee.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Doudney,  Vicar  of  St. 
Luke,  Bedminster,  Bristol,  and  hon.  chaplain  to  the  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Qrphan  Asylum  Corporation,  has  just  entered  on  the 
jubilee  year  of  his  editorial  labours  in  connection  with  the  Gospel 
Alagazine.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr.  Doudney’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  Mr.  Walter  Row,  was  editor  for  forty-three  years.  The 
Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  (author  of  “  Rock  of  Ages”)  was 
editor  in  1775-6,  and  wrote  twenty-four  hymns  for  its  pages.  From 
its  commencement  in  1766  this  magazine  has  been  conducted  on 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  principles.  Cowper’s  beautiful  hymn, 
“  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord,”  first  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1771.  This  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
Italian,  and  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Perronet’s  hymn, 
“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  Name,”  also  first  saw  the  light  in  this 
periodical,  which  is  the  oldest  religious  magazine. 

Hansard  Publishing  Union,  Limited. — Some  of  the  employh 
of  the  printing  department  of  this  firm  spent  a  pleasant  day  at 
Brighton  on  July  13,  the  notice  of  which  by  an  accident  we  omitted 
to  insert  in  our  last.  After  the  invigorating  sea-breezes  had  been 
enjoyed  in  various  ways,  the  party  (including  some  of  the  editorial 
staff)  met  at  the  Gloucester  Hotel,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was 
provided.  Mr.  F.  L.  Thorpe  presided,  and  Mr.  C.  Southwood  took  the 
vice-chair.  Among  the  toasts  was  “  Success  to  the  Printing  Trade,”  by 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  E.  F.  Power  (editor  of  Charity)  responded.  Mr.  Bate, 
in  proposing  the  health  of  the  chairman,  introduced  him  as  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men,  for  when  he  saw  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded--- 
men  of  ability,  experience,  and  every  qualification  of  good  workmen — 
he  must  acknowledge  that  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  He 
was  glad  to  see  him  (the  chairman)  present  amongst  them,  as  it  showed 
the  kindly  feeling  he  entertained  towards  them,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  feeling  would  be  deeper  the  longer  he  knew  them.  The  chair¬ 
man,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  ;  he  had  come  amongst  them  to  carry  out  certain  alterations  and 
reforms,  and,  though  at  times  friction  might  have  arisen,  he  could  assure 
them  it  was  his  desire  that  all  should  work  in  harmony,  and  he  would 
do  his  best  to  promote  it.  If  at  times  disputes  arose,  he  was  always 
glad  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  father  of  the  chapel,  and  meet  them 
in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit.  Various  other  toasts  were  given,  and  reci¬ 
tations,  songs,  and  music  afforded  an  amusing  entertainment,  the 
party  returning  to  town  by  a  special  train  all  the  better  for  their  visit 
to  London-super-Mare. 

The  picturesque  and  secluded  little  village  of  Riverhead,  near 
Sevenoaks,  was  chosen  this  year  for  Messrs.  King,  Sell,  &  Railton’s 
annual  dinner,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  24th  ult.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Railton,  supported  by  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Railton, 
in  responding  to  the  toast  of  “The  Firm,”  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
the  firm,  remarking  that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  the  staff  had 
increased  more  than  two-fold.  .He  wished  them  to  consider  themselves 
not  mere  workers,  but  members  of  the  firm  as  well.  P'or  what  was 
the  masters’  interest  was  also  that  of  the  workmen  in  that  firm.  He 
felt  great  confidence  in  the  men  he  now  had,  and  did  not  think  there 
was  a  single  incapable  workman  amongst  them — -in  fact,  he  was  sure 
there  was  not — and  it  w'as  gratifying  to  him  that  they  never  shirked 
their  work,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  when  the  necessity  occurred, 
and  there  had  been  urgent  need  of  arduous  toil ;  and  the  work  turned 
out  could  be  compared  with  any  in  London.  He  did  not  like  new 
faces,  and  hoped  he  would  be  surrounded  by  the  same,  year  after  year. 
For  some  time  the  firm  had  been  propounding  a  scheme — and  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  saying  it  was  one  that  Mr.  King  had  very  much 
urged — whereby  the  workmen  may  participate  in  the  profits,  and  had 
so  far  succeeded  that,  if  not  this,  next  year  would  see  its  consummation. 
The  next  toast  was  that  of  “  The  Press,”  to  which  Mr.  \V.  King 
responded.  He  said  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  responding  to  that 
toast,  but,  it  so  happened,  after  all  the  rest  had  been  given  and  every¬ 
thing  said  that  could  be  said.  Such  was  not  the  case  then,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  would  not  detain  them  long,  as  it  was  more  important 
to  be  out  in  the  open  air.  However,  he  would  like  to  emphasise  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Railton  respecting  the  scheme  (to  enable  the  employes 
to  participate  in  the  profits.  It  had  been  a  pet  project  of  his  for 
years,  but  had  not  approached  success  until  now.  He  would  like  to 
call  their  attention  to  another  matter  of  great  importance.  He  would 
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like  them  to  establish  a  sick  benevolent  fund,  so  that  provision  may 
be  made  against  a  rainy  day.  If  that  secret  society  called  “  the 
chapel  ’’  would  take  this  matter  up,  they  could  always  reckon  upon  his 
hearty  support.  Other  toasts  and  songs  having  been  given,  the  diners 
dispersed.  After  tea  the  harmony  was  continued  until  8.30,  when 
brakes  conveyed  the  whole  party  to  the  station. 

- - 

^meman  CftpptngB. 

The  Journalist  (New  York)  of  Aug.  10  contained  a  portrait  and 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  William  M.  Patton,  the  accomplished 
editor  and  proprietor  of  Paper  and  Press,  the  very  finest  and  best 
printing  trade  journal  published. 

The  Typogravure  Works,  308,  Dearborn-street,  Chicago,  are  making 
engravings  direct  from  the  photograph  by  photo-chemical  process,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  steel  or  copper  engravings.  These  en¬ 
gravings  are  produced  on  zinc  plates,  highly  polished,  and  mounted 
ready  for  use  on  the  printing-press. 

Sun  and  Shade  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  artistic  magazine  containing 
from  eight  to  twelve  photogravures  in  each  number,  without  text, 
published  by  the  Photogravure  Company,  New  York.  The  specimens 
in  the  number  before  us  show  first-class  work,  and,  considering  the 
price,  30  cents  per  number,  they  are  remarkably  cheap. 

There  is  a  splendid  establishment  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  called  the 
Texas  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company,  which  is  doing  a  fine 
business.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Milligan,  and 
is  being  pushed  forward  with  the  best  results  in  the  increase  of  trade. 
It  has  a  very  complete  plant  for  printing,  bookbinding,  ruling,  and 
lithographing. 

Looking  around,  says  the  Craftsman,  upon  men  and  things  to-day, 
we  are  inspired  to  remark  that  if  the  cause  of  humanity  could  but 
invent  an  attraction  —  greed-proof — which  would  possess  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  baseball  game,  all  the  excitement  of  a  horse  race,  and 
all  the  world- wide  attention  of  a  prize  fight,  the  Utopian  age  would  be 
reached  in  short  order,  with  a  little  to  spare. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Stationer  we  learn  that  the  dotless  i  is  “the 
latest  Boston  notion.”  According  to  our  contemporary,  the  experi¬ 
ment  “  has  been  in  successful  operation  upon  a  prominent  Boston  daily 
for  some  five  years  in  its  local  head-letter,”  and  “  has  so  pleased  the 
publisher  that  a  fount  of  6,000  lb.  nonpareil  is  being  cast  by  the 
Dickinson  Foundry  in  which  not  a  single  dotted  i  will  appear.” 

Mr.  John  P.  Morton,  the  head  of  the  well-known  publishing 
house  of  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  on  July  19,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  lie  had  been  in  failing  health  for  sev&ral  years. 
From  1858  to  the  present,  the  firm  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  progressive  publishing  houses  in  the  country.  Mr.  Mortop 
always  had  the  active  management  of  his  business,  and  directed  all  its 
details  until  within  the  past  few  years,  when  he  gave  way  to  his  nephews 
and  business  partners,  the  Messrs.  Griswold. 

Lehman  &  Bolton,  Philadelphia,  lithographers,  are  about  to  re¬ 
move  from  their  present  quarters  at  125,  North  Fifth-street  to  the 
large  five-storied  buildingat  525,  Arch-street.  Their  business  has  grown 
to  such  immense  proportions  that  a  removal  to  much  larger  quarters 
became  imperative.  Their  new  building  is  being  fitted  up  with  the 
most  improved  machinery.  The  firm  has  suffered  from  two  destructive 
fires  during  the  past  ten  years,  in  each  case  having  lost  all  of  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  many  valuable  plates  and  lithographic  stones. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  a  new  American  printing  trade  journal, 
the  Artist  Printer,  have  reached  us,  and  they  are  certainly  splendid 
specimens  of  printing.  It  is  astonishing  how  so  many  technical  journals 
can  be  supported  in  America,  and  judging  from  the  style  of  production, 
supported  well.  Here  in  England  we  cannot  compete  with  such  work, 
and  we  find  no  encouragement  given  by  the  trade.  The  Artist  Printer 
is  full  of  useful,  high-class,  technical  information,  is  printed  from  new 
type  on  good  paper,  and  a  variation  in  the  cover  is  made  each  month. 

The  large  five-storey  building,  72,  Warren-street,  New  York,  extend¬ 
ing  into  College-place,  on  which  it  also  fronts  at  No.  62,  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflagration  on  the  14th  ult.  that  caused  damage  estimated  at  fully 
100,000  dols.,  all,  fortunately,  covered  by  insurance.  The  Giles  Com¬ 
pany  (formerly  known  as  the  Giles  Lithographic  and  Liberty  Printing 
Company,  the  name  being  shortened  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience) 
occupied  the  entire  four  upper  floors  with  a  large  lithographic  and 
printing  plant  that  necessitated  the  employment  of  over  two  hundred 
hands,  and  E.  P.  Bullard,  dealer  in  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  agent 
for  machine  manufacturing  firms,  rents  the  ground  floor.  The  fire 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  fifth  floor,  but  great  damage  was  done  all 
through  the  building. 

The  Leipsic  Schweizer  Graphische  Mittheilungen  speaking  of  the 
lithographic  work  at  the  recent  Stuttgart  Exhibition,  in  the  Goebel’s 
collection,  says:  “The  summit  of  artistic  chromo-lithographic  work 


in  the  Goebel’s  collection,  to  which  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
divisions  were  devoted,  was  reached  by  the  twelfth  division, 
which  exclusively  contained  the  unexcelled  works  in  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy  exhibited  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Especially 
richly  represented  were  the  magnificent  landscape  pictures  and  flower 
pieces,  the  delicate  satin  printings  of  the  most  diverse  and  various 
subjects,  the  calenders,  and,  in  an  almost  endless  variety,  the  beautiful 
cards  appropriate  and  designed  for  all  kinds  of  festival  occasions, 
especially  those  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  American  artist,  Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  whose  studies  of 
Japanese  life  and  landscape  have  recently  attracted  wide  attention  in 
New  York  and  London,  has  written  for  the  September  Century  a 
paper  on  “  An  American  Artist  in  Japan,”  for  which  a  number  of  his 
oil-paintings  have  been  engraved.  Mr.  Wores  describes  many 
Japanese  traits  of  character  which  might  be  copied  to  advantage  by 
nations  which  are  generally  considered  more  highly  civilised.  “  An 
utter  absence  of  sham,”  he  says,  “a  perfect  freedom  from  all  affecta¬ 
tion,  constitutes  one  of  their  most  admirable  qualities.  They  show  no 
false  or  veneered  front  to  the  world,  the  beauty  of  their  homes  lies 
more  in  the  interior  finish  than  in  a  showy  outside,  and  the  lining  of 
their  gowns  is  often  of  a  more  expensive  and  finer  material  than  the 
outer  stuff.” 

More  printers  are  in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  members  of 
any  other  single  occupation  or  profession,  except  the  law.  Amos 
Cumminus,  of  New  York,  was  a  tramp  printer,  and  says  he  has  set 
type  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Senator  Plumb  was  first  a  printer, 
then  editor,  then  a  banker.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
printer,  but  afterwards  he  studied  medicine.  Farquhar,  of  New 
York,  is  not  only  a  printer,  but  was  twice  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.  “Tim”  Campbell  was  a  compositor 
on  the  New  York  Herald  when  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Legislature.  O’Donnell,  of  Michigan,  learned  the  printing  business 
and  has  always  kept  at  it.  Dingley,  of  Maine  ;  Foran,  of  Ohio; 
Nicoll,  of  North  Carolina;  V7ickham,  of  Ohio  ;  Hudd,  of  Wisconsin  ; 
Yost,  of  Virginia,  were  all  printers. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Round  Table  is  the  name  of  a  new  publication  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  Its  publishers  are  ladies.  The  salutatory  is  unique,  from 
which  we  select  this  extract :  “  With  no  funds  and  lew  friends,  it  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  even  to  look  over  the  fence  into  journalistic 
fields  ;  it  is  not  only  a  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  there  is 
the  accompanying  impression  that  this  ladder  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well ;  and  daylight  must  be  reached  before  the  Round  Table  can 
feel  in  any  degree  equipped  for  the  race.  The  Round  Table  has  come 
‘  too  late,  into  a  world  too  old,  ’  to  possess  any  startling  information 
through  which  complete  revolutions  or  wonderful  reformations  may  be 
effected.  But  until  the  brain  of  man  comes  to  a  quietus  or  his  environ¬ 
ments  are  time-locked,  there  will  inevitably  arise  new  questions  con¬ 
cerning  these  environments,  as  governing  his  spiritual  welfare,  mental 
culture,  or  physical  development.” 

Osmyn  Brewster,  formerly  of  the  widely-known  publishing  firm  of 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city 
on  July  15.  Mr.  Crocker,  his  life-long  partner  and  friend,  died  on 
July  19,  1887.  Mr.  Brewster,  was  born  in  Worthington,  August  2, 
1797.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Worthington.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  T.  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  50,  Cornhill(now  173  and  175,  Washington-street),  to  learn 
the  printer’s  trade.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  Brewster  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Uriel  Crocker,  who  had  become  an  apprentice  at  the 
same  place  only  two  months  previous.  On  November  i ,  18 18,  the  two 
young  men,  Crocker  and  Brewster,  were  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  in  1825  Mr.  Armstrong  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and 
Crocker  &  Brewster  continued  the  business.  Mr.  Brewster  attended 
chiefly  to  the  book  store,  Mr.  Crocker  directing  the  printing-office. 
Until  1865  the  sign  of  Crocker  &  Brewster,  publishers  and  booksellers, 
hung  over  that  same  door  which  they  had  entered  as  apprentices,  and 
which  had  the  historical  interest  of  having  served  in  earlier  days  as  the 
entrance  to  Paul  Revere’s  shop  ;  from  1865  until  1876  the  names  were 
over  the  adjoining  door.  Then  they  gave  up  active  business  after  a 
partnership  of  fifty-e'ght  years,  disposing  of  their  copyrights  and  plates 
to  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  A  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Crocker 
purchased  the  old  premises  in  which  half  a  century  or  more  of  business 
life  had  been  happily  passed.  For  five  years  the  firm  had  a  branch 
store  in  New  York,  but  that  was  ultimately  sold  to  Daniel  A.  Appleton, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  great  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


A  manufacturing  stationer  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  was  flooded 
out,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  of  paper  discoloured  and  spoiled 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Here,  however,  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  good  and  striking  advertisement.  Accordingly,  he  had  this 
dirty  paper  trimmed  to  size  and  printed  on  both  sides  particulars  of  his 
business.  These  sheets,  marked  and  discoloured  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  were  inserted  in  the  America7t  Stationer,  where  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  command  instant  attention.  Moral  :  never  despise 
spoiled  stock. 
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CoEontaf 

According  to  the  Auckland  Herald,  the  Auckland  copies  of  Sir 
W.  Buller’s  “  Birds  of  New  Zealand,”  one  hundred  in  all,  were  on  board 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Maitai,  and  now  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near 
Mercury  Island.  The  price  of  the  books  (to  the  subscribers)  was  ten 
guineas  each,  and  they  cannot  be  replaced,  the  plates  having  been 
obliterated  after  the  impressions  were  taken. 

The  New  South  Wales  Labour  Journal  of  June  15,  in  an  extract, 
makes  the  following  stupid  blunders  : — “  But  there  is  a  proviso  that 
no  society  holding  its  meetings  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the 
Hall  is  not  allowed  this  privilege,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  our  desire 
being  to  consecrate  sll  the  societies  in  our  own  premises.”  In  another 
report  it  says  : — “  Mr.  Colley  was  appointed  on  Plxecutive  Committee 
re  Colebrook,  resigned.”  The  comp,  is  evidently  a  man  without  vice. 

The  following  (from  the  Melbourne  Leader)  is  not  Volapuk,  but  the 
name  of  a  Victorian  newspaper  : — -Mount  Wycheproof  Ensign,  Karyrie, 
Marlbed,  Carapugna,  Cooroopajerrup,  Wiri/ibirchip,  Whirily,  Towma, 
Jill  Jill,  Nullaivill,  Narra port,  Thalia,  Corack,  Teddywaddy,  Bungee- 
luke,  Towa7tinnie,  Tittybong,  Nmyeunook,  Glenloth,  Fort  Cameron, 
Kalpienung,  Quambatook,  Jerttk  Budgerntn,  Skinglehut,  and  East 
Wimmera  Advocate.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  the  “  soft  Italian 
sound  and  poetic  cadence  of  aboriginal  names.”  The  newspaper 
alluded  to  may  circulate  in  many  districts,  but  what  would  become  of 
a  newspaper  boy  who  had  to  sell  it,  and  call  out  its  name  at  a  railway 
station  ?  Humanity  shudders  at  the  thought. 

The  quarterly  social  re-union  of  the  New  South  Wales  Master 
Printers’  Association  took  place  at  Compagnoni’s,  .Sydney,  on  July  18, 
the  attendance  being  both  large  and  representative.  After  dinner  the 
president  (Mr.  Gibbs)  made  the  customary  report  upon  the  work  done 
by  the  committee  since  the  previous  meeting,  and  announced  that  in 
consequence  of  his  approaching  departure  for  the  old  country,  Mr.  H. 
Franks  had  resigned  the  position  of  hon.  secretary,  and  that  Mr.  C. 
Batson  had  been  elected  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Gibbs  then  presented  Mr. 
Franks,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  with  a  handsome  gold  sovereign- 
case,  bearing  the  inscription:  “Presented  by  the  N.S.W.  Master 
Printers’ Association  to  H.  Franks,  Esq.,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  hon.  secretary. — July  18,  1889.”  Mr.  Franks’s  past  services  were 
referred  to  also  by  other  members  of  the  association,  who  bore  high 
testimony  to  the  interest  and  energy  he  had  displayed  in  organising  it. 
Other  toasts  and  songs  followed. 

From  an  excellent  article  entitled  “  The  Chambers  of  Imagery,”  in 
Typo,  we  extract  the  following,  which  may  prove  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers  : — “  One  of  the  most  effective  beclouders  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  is  beer.  The  essential  principle  of  the  hop  is  a  drug,  narcotic 
and  stupifying,  and  modern  chemistry  has  supplied  its  place  with  sub¬ 
stitutes  tenfold  worse.  Bright  thoughts  and  clear  ideas  are  never 
characteristic  of  the  man  bemused  in  beer.  But  all  prevading,  and 
altogether  inimical  to  progress  of  every  kind,  is  the  universal  reek  of 
tobacco.  What  this  nicotian  poison  has  cost  the  world  in  the  loss  of 
clear  thought  and  active  energy  can  never  be  computed.  Its  soothing 
influence  on  the  nerves  is  the  deceitful  lulling  of  an  anaesthetic.  In  the 
fatally  insidious  form  of  the  cigarette,  the  tobacco  fiend  is  taking 
captive  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  generation  of  boys  ;  and  with 
vile  ingenuity  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  temptations  put  up 
with  their  wares  pictures  of  a  kind  that  are  likely  to  add  moral  de¬ 
gradation  to  physical  injury.” 

The  new  Australiati  Trades  and  Labour  Journal  made  its  first 
appearance  on  Saturday,  July  13.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
reductions  in  the  cause  of  labour  that  has  yet  been  published.  The 
eading,  specially  designed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hart,  the  manager  of  the 
company,  is  a  real  work  of  art.  The  name  of  the  Journal  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  representations  of  several  trades  engaged  at  their 
occupations,  each  of  them  being  on  a  neatly  designed  scroll,  whilst  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  there  is  a  graceful  arrangement  of  ferns.  The 
Jourtial  consists  of  sixteen  pages  and  a  four-page  coloured  wrapper, 
each  page  being  surrounded  by  a  border  of  rule  work.  The  length  of 
each  column  is  102  ems,  and  the  width  13  ems.  Mr.  J.  C.  Flart  is  the 
general  manager,  whilst  the  editoral  department  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  S.  T.  Stevens  (late  secretary  of  the  Melbourne  Typographical 
Society)  and  Mr.  Fred  M.  Kbrner  (late  reader  at  the  Argus  office). 
The  staff  in  the  mechanical  department  are  all  selected  on  account 
of  special  ability  for  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  each  member  is  a 
shareholder  in  the  company.  Whilst  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Journal  will  be  the  labour  column,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  paper 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Journal,  the  company  intend  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
general  printers  and  publishers. 


Messrs.  Wilkie  &  Son,  King-street,  Cork,  have  just  added  a 
wholesale  newsagents’  department  to  their  retail  business  of  booksellers, 
stationers,  &c. ,  which  they  have  carried  on  for  many  years.  Messrs. 
Marlborough,  Pewtress,& Co.,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  are  the  London  agents. 


Conftnenfaf  pt  ;^orei2n 

The  Westfdlische  Arbeiterzeitung  is  prohibited — another  victim  to 
the  Socialist  law. 

The  German  Authors’  Guild  will  meet  at  P'rankfort-on-the-Maine 
during  this  month. 

Old  Wiirtemburg  has  now  about  200  printing-offices,  with  as  many 
as  500  steam  presses. 

M.  Burdin,  printer  at  Angers,  has  been  nominated  to  the  rank  of 
Officer  of  Public  Instruction, 

This  year’s  general  assembly  of  the  German  Printers’  Club  was 
composed  of  1,132  members. 

Professor  Von  Treitschke  has  withdrawn  from  the  management 
of  the  Preuszischen  Yahrbiicher. 

The  German  club  of  associated  trades  numbers  now  17,000 
members  in  163  district  branches. 

The  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Netten  Wiirzhurger  Zeitung,  Herr 
Josef  Stahel,  died  in  that  town  in  July  last. 

Robert  Hamerling,  the  poet,  died  on  July  13  at  Graz.  He  was 
born  at  Kirchberg,  Austria,  Plarch  24,  1830. 

“  Gleichheit,”  the  Social  Democratic  weekly  in  Vienna,  has  been 
officially  suppressed,  on  grounds  of  public  safety  and  order. 

On  July  20  three  special  trains,  from  the  department  of  the  Eure 
carried  2,400  employes  oi  the  works  of  Firmin-Didot  to  the  Exhibition. 

A  new  weekly  illustrated  appeared  in  Leipsig  on  September  i  under 
the  title  of  Leipziger  Allerlei.  Editor,  H.  Pfeil ;  publisher,  W. 
Kutschbach. 

O.N  September  ii  and  12,  the  annual  session  of  the  German  Print¬ 
ing  Tariff  Commission  was  held  in  Stettin  to  consider  the  existing 
wages  tariff. 

It  is  announced  that  an  exhibition  of  copper-plate  engravings,  wood- 
cuts,  lithographic  prints,  and  illustrated  books  is  to  be  held  in  Stock¬ 
holm  shortly. 

A  fire  has  destroyed  the  extensive  paper-works  of  M.  Vandel  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pontarlier,  on  the  Doubs.  The  loss  was  enormous, 
nothing  being  saved. 

The  Budapester  Btichdruckei--und  Schriftgiesserverein  has  been 
offering  a  prize  of  two  ducats  for  the  best  composition  on  the  subject 
of  the  employers’  relations  to  business  and  labour. 

“  Promenade  Conferences  ”  have  been  instituted  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by  four  societies  for  popular  instruction.  One  of  these  was 
held  on  August  ii,  dealing  with  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 

The  number  of  juvenile  workpeople  in  Southern  Germany  (Wurtem- 
burg,  Baden,  Hesse,  &c.)  was  raised  in  the  years  1886-88,  from 
28,172  to  32,997,  the  number  of  children  in  the  workshops  from  3,366 
to  3,605. 

The  new  Marinonis  at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  at  present  printing 
a  design  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  of  remarkable  execution.  It  is 
printed  on  zinc,  the  work  of  M.  Mourocq,  the  inventor  of  lithography 
on  that  metal. 

The  oldest  political  daily  in  Italy  is  the  Gazetta  di  Genova,  started 
in  1798  ;  but  the  most  ancient  publication  of  all  dates  from  1604. 
The  most  widely  circulated  is  the  Secolo  of  Milan.  Italy  at  present  has 
1,400  publications,  170  of  which  are  dailies. 

A  NEW  periodical  from  the  office  of  A.  C.  Reher,  of  Hamburg,  is  to 
appear  in  that  city  on  November  i,  under  the  title  of  Germatt  Art  and 
Literature,  for  the  furtherance  of  popular  tastes  and  sense.  The 
editors  are  Feodor  Wehl  and  Walter  Bormann. 

M.  J.  A.  Dupont,  engineer,  joint-director  of  the  manufactory  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  having  spent  twenty-one  years  in  that 
establishment,  has  been  nominated  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

From  July  i  the  charge  in  France  on  postal  orders  destined  for  the 
United  States  has  been  lowered  to  10  centimes  for  10  francs  or  fractions 
of  10  francs.  The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  sent  from  the  one 
country  to  the  other  by  order  has  been  raised  to  500  francs. 

Signor  Farraguti,  a  young  Italian  painter  of  some  eminence, 
has  been  sent  by  Treves,  of  Milan,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  order  to 
gather  the  necessary  elements  for  illustrating  the  work  of  Amice’s 
“  Sul  I’Oceano,”  fifteen  editions  of  which  have  not  lessened  its 
popularity. 

In  a  small  commune  of  the  canton  of  Argovie,  Switzerland,  which 
has  only  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  are  ten  old  men  whose  united 
ages  amount  to  791  years.  The  oldest  is  92  ;  the  most  juvenile,  76. 
The  latter  is  an  old  pressman  of  Geneva,  who  has  been  retired  for  a 
dozen  years. 
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The  municipal  council  of  Limoges  has  voted  an  important  sum  for 
sending  representatives  of  the  various  professions  flourishing  there  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition — printers,  painters,  decorators,  porcelain -■workers, 
binders,  shoemakers,  leather-dressers,  paper-makers,  glovers,  &c. 
Each  delegate  is  to  present  a  report. 

M.  Gounouilhon,  printer,  of  Bordeaux,  has  placed  a  sum  of  6,400 
francs  at  the  disposal  of  his  employh  in  order  to  send  thirty-two  of 
them  (women  included)  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Of  this  number 
seventeen  are  named  by  the  master  and  fifteen  by  the  men.  The 
sum  is  divided  into  shares  of  200  francs  each. 

The  Committee  of  the  Paris  Societe  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  presided 
over  by  i\I.  Antonin  Proust,  has  decided  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
on  the  “  Art  Industries  at  the  Exhibition  of  1889.”  This  important 
work  has  been  confided  to  M.  Victor  Champier,  and  the  preface  will 
be  written  by  M.  Eugene  Guillaume,  of  the  Institut. 

The  list  of  new  journals  for  France  during  July  is  interesting.  The 
capital  and  the  Seine  announce  only  twenty  births.  One  of  these 
is  illustrated,  two  treat  of  the  eternal  Exhibition,  and  five  relate  to 
politics.  Of  fifty-seven  new  periodicals  in  the  provinces,  twenty-six 
are  political — started  hastily  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  elections. 

A  RECENTLY-PUBLISHED  official  announcement  on  the  playing-card 
manufacture  in  Germany  places  the  number  of  factories  during  last 
year  at  fifty-six.  Eighteen  of  these  establishments  belonged  to  the 
Saxon  kingdom,  while  thirteen  were  Prussian.  Baden  and  Wiirtem- 
burg  had  but  one  each.  The  factories  produced  several  million  packs. 

Latest  official  computations  place  the  number  of  periodicals  in 
Spain  at  I,i6i,  with  a  circulation  of  1,249,131  copies.  496  of  these  are 
of  a  political  nature  ;  they  have  a  circulation  of  783,652.  The 
journals  are  divided  thus  :  in  Madrid,  327;  Barcelona,  117;  Seville, 
38  ;  Valencia  and  Cadiz  together,  32  ;  Alicante,  30 ;  Murcia  and 
Tarragona  together,  29. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Paris  is  at  present  consider¬ 
ing  an  important  question.  It  appears  that  the  colour  blue  fatigues 
the  sight,  in  lieu  of  being  acceptable  to  it,  as  had  hitherto  been 
supposed.  The  weakness  of  sight,  notably,  noticed  so  frequently  among 
young  scholars,  is  attributed  to  the  blue  rulings  of  copy  and  writing 
books.  The  Council  (when  this  fact  shall  be  sufficiently  established) 
intend  to  prohibit  this  description  of  books. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Palace  of  Arts  Liberaux  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  is  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
the  principal  industries.  The  crowd  there  is  enormous — a  success  for 
the  organisers,  whose  object  was  to  instruct  by  the  eyes.  But  is  it  not 
astonishing  that  several  “  errors  ”  should  have  slipped  in  ?  Thus,  in  the 
place  where  the  first  utensils  of  the  graphic  arts  are  displayed  there 
figures,  under  the  title  of  “  Presse  Lithographique  Senefelder,”  a 
press,  half  wood,  half  iron,  which  is  hardly  forty-five  years  old,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  bears  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  that  after  which 
it  is  named. 

They  have  been  edifying  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  offices  of  the  Jo^trnaux  Officiels,  putting  before  him  all  the 
details  of  the  composition  of  the  number  for  July  14.  That  copy  was 
composed  of  seven  sheets  of  16  pages — or  II2  pages,  336  columns, 
totalling  31,500  lines,  measuring  9072  m.  in  length,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  about  three  volumes  in  8vo.  This  work  was  executed  in  one 
night,  from  five  in  the  evening  to  nine  in  the  morning,  by  a  staff  of 
one  chief,  two  makers-up,  86  compositors,  and  six  correctors.  M. 
Carnot  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  wished  his  compliments  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  perso7inel. 

The  art  of  success  in  examinations  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  volume 
by  M.  Guyot-Daubes,  from  the  Bibliotheque  d’Education,  Boule¬ 
vard  Montparnasse,  Paris.  After  showing  the  important  place 
examinations  now  hold  in  life,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
failure,  the  author  maintains  that  success  is  not  by  any  means  solely 
dependent  on  knowledge.  Often,  indeed,  the  result  depends  on  the 
impression,  more  or  less  favourable,  which  the  candidate  produces  on 
the  examiner,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  shuns  the  challenging  of 
difficult  questions,  the  art  he  displays  in  presenting  his  answers,  the 
way  in  which  he  takes  caution  against  embarrassing  and  idle  questions 
— in  a  word,  the  discernment  he  shows  as  to  what  should  be  done  and 
what  avoided. 

The  Versailles  compositor,  Almacher,  who  disappeared  from  that 
town  in  September  last  year,  three  days  after  he  had  received  the 
intelligence  that  the  proprietor  of  a  Californian  newspaper,  whose  life 
he  had  once  saved,  had  died  and  left  him  a  fortune  of  5,000,000  dols., 
was  arrested  by  the  police  at  Marseilles  lately  in  a  destitute  condition. 
The  heritage  never  existed  save  in  the  imagination  of  himself  and  his 
companions.  A  local  banker  was  found  who  was  willing  to  advance 
him  100,000  francs  to  go  to  America  and  receive  the  heritage,  but  when 
the  whole  thing  was  exploded  Almacher  (afraid  of  becoming  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  his  friends)  quitted  France,  and  went  to  the  East, 
staying  some  time  at  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria;  when  his  means  gave 
out  he  returned  to  Marseilles  penniless,  and  under  an  assumed  name, 
but  very  soon  found  himself  in  custody. 


AND  LITHOGRAPHER. 


King  Dinah  Salifou  had,  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  what 
must  have  been  a  delightful  experience  for  a  non-European.  His 
Senegalese  Majesty  received  a  pleasant  letter  from  the  director  of  a 
certain  Parisian  enterprise  asking  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
receive  cuttings  of  all  the  journals  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been 
spoken  of  since  his  arrival.  The  interpreter  translated,  and  the  King 
had  a  reply  sent  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  accept  the  offer  thus 
kindly  made.  Two  days  afterwards  he  received  a  bundle  of  all  the 
articles  concerning  him,  and  they  were  being  translated  to  him,  when 
the  writer  of  the  pleasant  letter  sent  in  his  bill,  which  amounted  to  no 
less  than  140  francs.  The  King,  first  astonished,  and  then  laughing  at 
the  operation,  refused,  however,  to  pay. 

To  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  sonnet  written  by  M.  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Etienne  Dolet,  a  group  of  Parisian  printers  have  presented  the  poet 
with  his  sonnet  executed  with  a  luxurious  elegance  and  magnificence 
which  the  works  of  no  other  bard  have  ever  been  honoured  with.  The 
one  presented  is  the  only  copy  printed.  A  cartouche  on  which  are  the 
lines  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  a  grand  palm  by  a  large  ribbon 
coquettishly  knotted  at  its  falling  ends.  At  the  summit  is  the  statue 
of  Etienne  Dolet,  in  a  transparent  shadowy  colour,  seeming  to  tower 
over  all.  M.  Lanier,  to  whom  this  work  was  entrusted,  showed  re¬ 
markable  taste  and  large  and  surprising  conception,  and  he  did  it  all 
as  a  labour  of  love. 

The  house  of  retreat,  founded  by  the  brothers  Galignani,  for  the 
benefit  of  artists,  men  of  letters,  printers,  or  their  families,  brought  to 
need  by  misfortunes,  has  been  officially  inaugurated  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Poubelle,  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted  by  MM.  Jules  Claretie, 
John  Lemoine,  and  Ludovic  Halevy,  delegated  by  the  Academie 
Fran^aise,  and  M.  Chapu,  representing  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts. 
The  house,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Delaage,  is  situated 
at  Neuilly,  35,  Boulevard  Bineau.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  pavilion 
flanked  by  two  wings,  projecting  forward  ;  a  suite  of  buildings 
surrounding  an  inner  court ;  a  chapel,  and  halls  for  lectures  and 
reunions.  The  busts  of  the  Galignanis,  by  M.  J.  Thomas,  and  their 
portraits,  by  M.  Aublet,  adorn  the  reception-room.  The  building  will 
accommodate  100  pensioners,  fifty  of  whom  will  be  expected  to  pay 
500  francs  a  year,  the  rest  being  admitted  gratuitously.  They  will  be 
selected  in  these  categories  :  ten  old  French  booksellers  or  printers, 
their  widows,  or  their  daughters  ;  twenty  French  savants,  their  fathers, 
mothers,  widows,  or  daughters  ;  twenty  French  men  of  letters  or  artists, 
or  their  relatives.  Already  forty-five  gratuitous  pensioners  and  fourteen 
paying  ones  have  been  installed.  Among  these  are  :  MM.  Reiche, 
Albitte,  Volhei,  painters  ;  Vilain,  sculptor;  himes.  Cuvillier,  Trecot,  &c. 
M.  Oudot,  director  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  has  been  invested  with  the 
general  direction  ;  Dr.  Cayla  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
service  ;  and  a  priest  of  the  parish  of  Neuilly  is  to  perform  the  duties 
of  chaplain. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  opened  two  new  collections  of  the 
most  precious  books,  manuscripts,  and  maps— precious  alike  for  beauty 
and  rarity.  In  the  first  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  former  have  been  arranged  in  two  categories  :  those 
which  derive  their  value  from  binding,  and  those  whose  text  is 
remarkable  either  for  composition  or  by  reason  of  the  associations 
it  calls  forth.  In  the  first  division,  for  instance,  is  a  binding  of 
Pius  V.,  a  binding  of  Colbert,  and  an  “  Imitatio  Christ!  ”  dated  1488. 
The  exhibits  here  number  about  180.  Among  others  are  a  copy,  quite 
unknown,  of  the  “  Dictionnairede  I’Academie,”  dated  1696,  the  “  Livre 
d’Or  ”  of  Antoine  de  Lorraine,  and  a  book  of  Jean  P'ouquet  in  which  the 
illuminations  are  regarded  as  very  remarkable.  There  are  volumes  or 
prayer-books  which  have  belonged  to  almost  every  king  of  France. 
The  manuscript  portion  is  of  equal  interest.  It  takes  in  the  period 
from  the  seventh  century  to  almost  the  nineteenth.  There  are  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Jean  le  Bon.  There  is  an  autograph  of 
Bossuet.  Beside  it  is  the  Journal  of  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  in 
which  the  worthy  prelate  puts  down  day  by  day  his  expenses — deeply 
interesting  on  account  of  the  minute  particulars  they  are  composed 
of.  There  is  the  original  of  the  “  Marseillaise,”  with  the  title  “  Hymne 
des  Marseillais,”  and  the  signature  Rouget  de  Lisle,  which  is 
guaranteed  authentic.  There  are  the  charters  of  the  kings  of  France, 
with  their  seals  in  metal.  Two  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
are  of  Francesco  Sforzo  and  of  Barberousse.  There  is  also  a  very 
complete  collection  of  Victor  Hugo’s  manuscripts — “  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,”  ‘  ‘  Les  Miserables,”  &c.  Noteworthy  is  a  drawing,  undoubtedly 
genuine,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  These  precious  articles  represent  a 
considerable  value.  Several  of  them  have  been  bought  for  T,ooo, 
8,000,  or  10,000  francs.  The  exhibition  is  only  temporary  ;  it  will  not 
be  open  later  than  November  next.  The  geographical  room  on  the 
first  floor  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  two  rooms  are  open  to  the 
public  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


“  Wetted  down,”  the  shark  said,  as  he  gulped  down  a  printer  out 
on  the  promiscuous  booze  who  tumbled  into  the  water.  “  Brought  up,” 
the  shark  ejaculated,  a  minute  later,  as  he  ejected  the  drink-sodden, 
baccy-reeking,  nauseous  morsel. 


Sept.  15,  1889.] 
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(prmttng  anb  Cotnpaniee. 

WE  give  particulars  of  seven  companies  registerei 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total 
capital  is  04,300.  This  compares  with  eight  com¬ 
panies  and  ;^ioi,ooo  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  106 
companies  and  ^^3, 928,362  capital,  compared  with  118 
companies  and  ;^2,243,3oo  capital  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

Thomas  Poulter  &  Sons,  Limited. — This  company  was  con¬ 
stituted  by  articles  of  association,  on  the  2nd  ult.,  and  was  registered 
on  the  14th  ult.  as  a  limited  company,  with  a  capital  of  ;^6o,ooo,  in 
;^io  shares.  It  proposes  to  acquire  the  business  of  stationers, 
printers,  lithographers,  paper-bag  manufacturers,  &c.,  carried  on  at 
6,  Arthur-street  West,  and  at  the  Globe  Works,  Rupert-street,  White¬ 
chapel,  under  the  style  of  Thomas  Poulter  &  Sons,  and  to  carry  on 
the  same.  The  first  subscribers  are  : — *T.  Poulter,  6,  Arthur-street 
West,  E.C.,  2,300  shares;  *1'.  J.  Poulter,  6,  Arthur-street  West, 
E.C.,  1,000  shares;  *A.  L.  Poulter,  6,  Arthur-street  West,  E.C., 
696  shares  ;  and  E.  C.  D.  Poulter,  6,  Arthur-street  West,  E.C.,  A.  F. 
Poulter;  6,  Arthur-street  West,  E.C.,  W.  F.  Poulter,  The  Ferns, 
King’s-road,  Wimbledon,  and  W.  P’ordliam,  164,  Everlng-road,  Upper 
Clapton,  one  share  each.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  five  directors.  The  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an 
asterisk.  Qualification,  y^i,ooo  in  shares.  Remuneration  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  general  meeting. 

Seeley  &  Co.mpany,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  31st  July,  with  a  capital  of  ;if20,ooo,  in  ;^io  shares,  to  acquire 
the  business  of  publisher  and  bookseller,  carried  on  by  Richmond 
Seeley,  at  46,  47,  and  48,  Essex-street,  Strand,  under  the  style  of 
Seeley  &  Co.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are:  — 
R.  Seeley,  46,  47,  and  48,  Essex-street ;  W.  S.  Seeley,  46,  47,  and  48, 
Essex-street ;  A.  W.  Bentley,  merchant,  Christchurch  Vicarage, 
Barnet ;  A.  F.  Bentley,  merchant,  Pladley-green ;  J.  R.  Church, 
solicitor,  9,  Bedford-row  ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  University  College, 
Gower-street  ;  A.  F.  B.  Church,  schoolmaster,  Putney.  Mr.  Richmond 
Seeley  is  appointed  sole  director,  until  he  shall  cease  to  hold  at  least 
£3,000  of  the  shares  to  be  allotted  to  him,  and  is  to  receive  ;r^3oo  per 
annum  as  salary. 

“Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer,”  Limited. — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  7th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;,i^io,ooo,  in  99  shares  of  ;^ioo, 
and  20  founders’  shares  of  £5  each,  to  purchase  the  entire  copyright 
and  goodwill  of  the  trade  newspaper,  IVinc,  Spirit,  and  Beer,  from 
H.  Stopes,  the  present  pro])rietor,  and  to  carry  on  the  publication 
thereof,  and  of  journals  to  advocate  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
licensed  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  preference  share,  are  : — W.  C.  Haylett,  barrister,  Barnes- 
common  ;  A.  O.  Stopes,  brewer,  Colchester;  Miss  S.  Cooper,  Marsden, 
Ware  ;  J.  FI.  May,  architect,  536,  Caledonian-road  ;  A.  H.  Menguis, 
clerk,  Childs-hill;  W.  T.  Herbert,  engineer’s  assistant,  i.  Clarendon- 
road,  Walthamstow;  A.  J.  Tyrrell,  architect’s  assistant,  259,  Waterloo- 
road,  S.E.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five,  directors ; 
qualification,  ;^200  in  shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ; 
remuneration,  chairman,  ;^8.  8s.,  and  each  director,  ;^5.  5s.  for  every 
meeting  attended. 

Bromley  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. — This  company  w'as 
registered  with  a  capital  of  ;^S,ooo,  in  ;i^i  shares,  to  print  and  publish 
a  newspaper  or  newspapers,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers 
and  lithographers  in  all  its  branches.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  four  shares,  are  : — H.  D.  Churd,  Bromley,  Kent ;  T.  Hubbard, 
water-rate  collector,  Bromley,  Kent;  H.  Nye,  cabinet-maker, 
Bromley;  C.  S.  Cope,  Mtilor,  Bromley;  G.  King,  carrier, 
Bromley ;  E.  Bittle,  decorator,  Bromlev  ;  G.  G.  Epps,  temperance 
hotel  keeper,  Bromley.  The  number  and  names  of  the  first  directors 
shall  be  determined  by  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  qualification,  four-shares  ;  remuneration  to  be  determined  in 
general  meeting. 

“  Glossop  Advertiser  ”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  i6th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  ;,^3,ooo,  in  ^i  shares,  to  purchase  the  business  of  new^spaper 
proprietor,  publisher,  and  general  printer,  carried  on  by  Edwin 
Walter  Pettit,  of  Glossop,  Derby.  The  solicitor  to  the  company  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tweedale,  of  Glossop. 

FIuddersfield  Borough  and  District  Billposting  and 
Advertising  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  15th  ult,  with  a  capital  of  ;i^'3,ooo,  in  £3  shares,  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  billposters  and.  advertising  agents  in  Yorkshire,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  four,  rtor 
more  than  seven  directors;  the  first  are  W.  Fitton,  T.  S.  Lever,  W. 
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Robinson,  and  L.  Fletcher.  Qualification,  five  shares.  Registered 
office,  8,  East  Parade,  Huddersfield. 

“  FIome  and  Abroad,”  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  9th  ult,  with  a  capital  of  4^3,000,  in  £\  shares,  to  carry  . on 
business  as  printers  and  publishers.  The  company  was  registered  by 
W.  A.  Perrin,  of  Kingsdown-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

“Sporting  Wire”  Newspaper  Comp.any,  Limited.— This 
company  was  registered  on  the  3rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^300,  in  £\ 
shares,  to  acquire  the  copyright,  goodwill,  and  business  of  the  Barnsley 
Sporting  Wire  newspaper,  and  to  carry  on  the  printing  and  publishing 
in  connection  therewith.  Registered  without  articles  of  association. 


Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  on  Sept.  16, 
an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  per  annum. 


The  Dublin  Daily  Express  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Robinson  to  Mr. 
Maunsell,  son  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Mail. 

It  is  stated  that  a  firm  of  American  publishers  contemplate  starting 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper  in  London. 

A  new  paper  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Darkin, 
C.C.  It  will  take  the  name  of  the  Farmers'  Jllapazine.  Mr.  H. 
Moore  will  be  the  editor. 

It  is  announced  that  Elocution,  Voice,  and  Gesture,  by  Rupert 
Garry,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons, 
and  has  already  run  through  several  editions,  will  in  future  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

The  Christian  Cominomvealth  will  be  permanently  enlarged  to  16 
pages,  commencing  with  the  number  to  be  published  on  October  10. 


Messrs.  Smith  &  Botwright,  advertising  agents  and  contractors, 
announce  their  removal  from  70,  F'insbury-pavement,  E.C.,  to  6, 
Eldon-street,. Finsbury,  E.C. 

The  Empire  Printing  Co. ,  Limited,  who  are  at  present  located  at 
Salisbury-court,  have  taken  new  premises  in  St.  Bride-street,  to  which 
their  business  will  shortly  be  removed. 

Messrs.  F'isher  &  Son,  bookbinders,  Carter-lane,  having  en¬ 
larged  their  premises,  in  Cloister-court  and  Church-entry,  have  re¬ 
moved  their  offices  to  Cloister-court,  at  the  rear  of  the  works  in 
Church-entry. 

The  Hansom  Cab  Publishing  Co.,  60,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  business  to  Mr.  Trischler,  who  will  henceforth  carry  it 
on  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Marsden,  under  the  new  style  of  Trischler 
&  Co.,  at  18,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.'’ 

The  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Limited,  48,  Wood-street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  having  gone  into  liquidation,  the  late  manager,  Mr.  FI.  Herbert, 
announces  that  he  intends  trading  on  his  own  account  as  a  printers’ 
furnisher  and  valuer,  under  the  title  of  the  Printers’  Supply  Company, 
at  loi.  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Thomas  Matthews,  of  Greenhill’s-rents,  Cowcross-street, 
E.C.,  has  taken  his  son,  Mr.  Thos.  Matthews,  into  partnership,  and 
the  business  will  in  luture  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Thomas 
Matthews  &  Son.  Mr.  T.  Matthews,  jun.,  has  for  some  years  past 
actively  assisted  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

Messrs.  Edward  Packard  &  Co.,  chemical  manufacturers, 
Ipswich,  and  155,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  E.C.,  announce  that 
they  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  printing-inks  and  varnishes, 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  exportation,  and  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  H. 
Midgley,  lately  representing  the  London  and  Provincial  Printing-Ink 
Co.,  as  their  representative. 


Distributing  New  Type. — A  printer  writes  to  the  American 
Bookmaker  that  he  has  experienced  great  annoyance  in  this  line.  After 
trying  every  plan  suggested,  with  but  little  relief,  as  an  experiment  the 
foreman  lifted  a  column  of  matter  to  a  galley,  and,  after  slightly 
locking  it,  took  the  benzine  can  and  ejected  benzine  upon  the  face  of  the 
matter,  then  with  fingers  and  thumbs  worked  the  type  back  and  forth 
slightly  but  thoroughly.  After  standing  a  little  while  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  saturated  and  the  caking  of  the  type  was  found  to  be  cured. 
If  this  experience  is  worth  anything  to  the  sore-fingered  and  discouraged 
distributor  of  new  type  the  object  of  this  paragraph  is  accomplished. 
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OBtfuarg. 

Edmunds. — The  death  has  recently  taken  place  of  Mr,  Wilfred 
Edmunds,  the  proprietor  of  the  Derbyshire  Times,  Chesterfield. 
Deceased,  who  was  only  46,  took  a  share  in  the  Times  in  1866,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  B.  Palmer,  in  1877,  he  become  sole 
proprietor.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  and  respected  in  Chesterfield, 
where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  municipal  and  political  matters. 

Mann. — Mr.  George  Mann,  of  the  firm  of  George  Mann  & 
Co.,  Elland-road  Works,  Leeds,  died  on  July  4,  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  was  interred  at  Holbeck  Cemetery,  the  remains  being  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  the  workmen  from  the 
Elland-road  Works. 

Sharpe. — Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sutton 
Sharpe  &  Co.,  printers.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  died  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  at  his  residence,  12,  Devonshire-place,  W.,  from  aggravated 
heart  disease.  Deceased  was  53  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  sons.  The  interment  took  place  at  Quarrington,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe  was  well-known  in  the  City,  though  he  never 
took  any  active  part  in  public  matters.  He  was  formerly  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  who  represented  Marylebone  in  the 
Parliament  of  1880. 

Sherlock. — Mr.  J.  Sherlock,  machine  manager  to  Messrs.  Billing 
&  Sons,  Guildford,  in  whose  employ  he  had  been  for  the  long  period 
of  46  years,  died  at  Southsea  on  the  loth  inst.,  at  the  age  of  59. 
Deceased  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  town,  and  had  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  post  of  warehouse  boy.  The  remains  were  interred 
at  Stoke  Cemetery  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  Mr. 
Billing,  sen.,  Mr.  J.  Billing,  and  about  fifty  of  the  firm’s  workpeople, 
together  with  numerous  trade  and  personal  friends. 


[  The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  7vhich  the  application 
was  madei] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — ^July,  1889. 

12,103. — Fowler,  J.  C. ,  and  Henkle,  E.  A.  Improvements  in  printing 
and  folding  machines  or  presses.  30. 

12,130. — Brocklehurst,  C.  G.  B.  Improvements  in  preparing  the 
surface  of  zinc  plates  for  lithographic  purposes.  31. 

12,168.. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  R.  W.  Waters,  of 
United  States.  Improvements  in  machines  for  folding  newspapers, 
&c.  31. 

12,170. — Turner,  J.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  type-writers. 
31- 

12,182. — Wyatt,  H.  F.  Improvements  in  chromatic  printing  presses. 

31- 

August. 

12,425. — Lake,  H.  H.  A  communication  from  the  International 
Postal  Supply  Co.,  of  United  States.  Improvements  in  machines 
for  printing  or  impressing  postal  and  other  marks  on  letters 
and  the  like.  6. 

12,438. — Newton,  H.  E.  A  communication  from  S.  D,  Tucker,  of 
United  States.  Improvements  in  machines  for  printing  on  a  web  of 
paper,  cutting  the  same  into  sheets,  &c.  6. 

12,458. — Carrer,  L.  Improvements  in  paper-cutting  machines.  6. 

12,573. — Geisler,  G.  L.  Improvements  in  paper-ruling  machines.  9. 

12,617. — Johnson,  J.  Y.  A  communication  from  the  Thorne  Machine 
Company,  of  United  States.  Improvements  in  type-setting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  machines.  9. 

12,666. — Foord,  W.  S.  Improved  means  for  supporting  the  ink- 
rollers  of  printing-machines.  lo. 

12,733. — Brooks,  B.  A.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  13. 

12,896. — Fayol,  A.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  printing  par¬ 
tially  in  colours.  15. 

12,962. — Johnston,  T.  R.  Improved  apparatus  for  feeding  sheets  of 
paper  to  underfed  cylinder  letterpress  printing-machines.  16. 

12,964. — Cleathero,  E.  T. ,  and  Nichols,  J.  A.  Improvements  in 
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Coptcet  of  Q'llon(^. 

R.  HENRY  FRANKS,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  arrived  in  London  last  month  with 
the  intention  of  spending  a  few  weeks  here, 
buying  printing  machinery,  paper,  and  other 
specialties.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Wimble 
&  Co.  have  recently  opened  a  new  branch  depot  at  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  and  developments  in  connection  with  this  branch 
necessitate  Mr.  Franks’  visit  to  this  country. 

4.  4.  4. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  says  the  Paper-makers^  Monthly 
Journal,  to  state  in  a  summarised  form  what  are  the  views  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
Education,  as  represented  in  the  Techn-cal  Education  Bill. 
That  association  strongly  deprecates  all  attempts  at  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  trades  in  schools  ;  but  there  is  still  so  much  confusion  as 
to  what  technical  education  means,  that  fear  has  been  expressed 
lest  the  definition  which  is  given  in  the  Bill  might  be  stretched 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  or  possibly  unscrupulous,  managers, 
and  efforts  might  be  made  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  trades. 
The  Bill  defines  technical  education  as  instruction  in  (i)  any  of 
the  branches  of  science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  grants 
are,  for  the  time  being,  made  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art ;  (2)  the  working  of  wood,  clay,  metal,  or  other  material  for 
the  purposes  of  art  or  handicraft ;  (3)  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  geography,  modern  languages,  book-keeping,  and 
shorthand  ;  (4)  any  other  subject  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  commercial  life  and  practice  which  may  be 
sanctioned  by  a  minute  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
made  on  the  representation  of  a  School  Board  or  local  authority 
that  such  a  form  of  instruction  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
district.  The  provision  to  be  made  for  technical  education 
under  the  Act  may  include  the  providing  of  school  laboratories 
apparatus  for  teaching  and  experiment,  museums  and  their 
contents,  libraries,  books,  work-rooms,  schools  or  school-rooms 
or  the  improvement  of  existing  provisions  of  any  of  these  kinds, 


and  the  maintaining  of  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Act. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  referring  to  the 
recent  French  elections,  made  special  reference  to  the  bill- 
sticking  industry.  “Just  now,”  he  said,  “  Paris  is  again  in  the 
paper  coat  of  many  colours  which  denotes  a  coming  election. 
The  Republican  bills  are  printed  on  every  shade  of  red,  from 
pale  pink  to  deep  crimson  or  scarlet.  There  is  but  one  shade 
of  green  so  far,  but  there  are  many  yellows  and  several  browns, 
all  more  or  less  pale.  The  shades  of  blue  are  also  numerous  ; 
they  are  used  by  Royalist  candidates.  The  work  of  bill-stick¬ 
ing  has  been  centralised  at  a  great  printing  establishment  in 
the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs.  About  1,500  of  both  sexes 
gather  there  before  dawn.  As  soon  as  the  doors  are  opened 
they  are  admitted  to  a  great  yard,  where  they  are  divided  into 
squads,  which  are  told  off  for  different  sorts  of  work.  Parties 
of  women  make  the  short  wide  bills  into  packets  of  a  hundred 
each,  and  fold  those  long  ones  called  colombiers,  which  are  six 
feet  in  length.  Some  affix  stamps,  others  hand  on  the  bundles 
as  fast  as  they  are  made  up  to  the  captains  of  gangs  of  bill- 
stickers.  The  latter  form  the  most  important  class.  They 
must  be  tall,  strong,  show  no  sign  of  habitual  inebriety,  and 
they  are  asked  to  deposit  as  security  for  their  return  the  price 
of  the  ladder,  pastepot,  and  brush  with  which  they  are  fur¬ 
nished.  Their  business  is  to  stick  the  bills  given  them  as  high 
as  possible,  and  to  be  very  quick.  The  captains  of  the  gangs 
represent  the  candidates  or  their  committees,  and  obtain  the 
bills  direct  from  the  printing  works.  They  have  to  give  security 
for  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  their  contract  to  post  them. 
The  competition  between  the  rival  gangs  is  of  the  keenest. 
Sometimes  there  are  hard  fights  for  vacant  spaces  within  the 
reach  of  a  bill-sticker  mounted  on  a  ladder.  A  tall,  quick,  and 
able-bodied  man  can  earn  twelve  francs  a  day. 

4.  4.  4. 

Referring  to  the  advocacy  of  the  labourers’  strike  by  a 
section  of  the  Radical  press,  the  City  Press  made  the  following 
remarks : — “  While  not  withholding  our  sympathy  from  the  dock 
labourers  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  better  pay,  and  wishing 
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them  success  in  the  effort,  we  fail  to  perceive  anything  in  the 
action  of  the  Dock  directors  to  justify  the  fierce  onslaughts 
made  upon  them  in  a  section  of  the  Radical  press.  Just  now 
London  is  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  so-called  American 
journalism — a  fearful  and  wondrous  combination  of  fancy,  mis¬ 
representation,  and  personalities,  presented  in  slang  terms.  It 
is  not  really  American  journalism  at  all,  but  a  cis-Atlantic  pro¬ 
duct  ;  nor  are  these  warm  advocates  the  disinterested  friends 
of  the  strikers  they  would  fain  appear.  We  have  seen  these 
oracles  in  the  flesh,  and  have  heard  them  declaim  on  New 
York  and  Chicago  platforms.  It  might,  perhaps,  interest  the 
Dock  labourers  to  know,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
some  of  their  journalistic  champions  have  displayed  as  much 
vigour  in  denouncing  the  English  democracy  as  they  now  do  in 
defending  it.” 

«§•  +  •{• 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  September  are  not  by  any 
means  encouraging,  so  far  as  our  branches  of  business  are 
concerned.  The  e.xport  of  books  shows  a  decrease  of 
£7,000  in  value  for  the  month,  the  total  for  the  nine  months, 
however,  being  still  ;^i 3,600  ahead  of  last  year.  Stationery 
exports  are  less  by  ^11,700  for  the  month,  the  increase  for  the 
nine  months  being  ;^i9,ooo.  The  most  serious  decrease  is  in 
paper,  which  is  less  by  38,500  cwt.  in  quantity,  and  ,^60,000  in 
value  than  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year  ;  the  falling- 
off  for  the  nine  months  being  98,400  cwt.  in  quantity,  and 
;!dio6,6oo  in  value.  The  imports  of  foreign  paper  are  again 
largely  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  increase  is  30,300  cwt.  and  ^14,000  for  the  month  ;  and 
123,200  cwt.  and  ,^58,800  for  the  nine  months. 


Export  of  Printed  Books. 

cwt. 

Sep .  18S9  I3>IS4 

,,  .  1888  13.381 

,,  .  1887  12,663 

Jan.  to  Sep .  1889  104,919 

,,  1888  98,003 

.  1887  92,595 


£ 

1 14.953 

121.954 

115,640 

890,625 

877,076 

817,916 


The 


Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

Sep .  1889  70,800 

,,  1888  82,549 

.  1887  84,349 

Jan.  to  Sep .  1889  668,613 

,,  1888  649,678 

,,  1887  588,619 

following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 


countries  during  the  nine  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Z 

Z 

Germany  . 

....  58,845 

...  50,448 

...  46,021 

France  . 

....  28,486 

...  26,668 

•••  30,387 

United  States . 

57,439 

...  56,280 

...  56,831 

British  East  Indies  . 

...  81,548 

...  77,986 

Australasia . 

.  125,847 

...  149,256 

...  120,101 

British  North  America...  20,658 

...  25,841 

...  28,531 

Other  countries . 

....  300,637 

•  ••  259,637 

...  228,762 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

Z 

Sep.  . 

1889  . 

50,610  ... 

..  95,116 

1888  . 

89, 109  _ 

T  T 

1887  . 

i »  . 

63,797 

Jan.  to  Sep . 

1889  . 

703,669  .... 

..  1,262,145 

) )  . 

1888  . 

802,087  . 

..  1,368,790 

. 

1887  . 

591,156  .... 

..  1,072,358 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 

cwt.  £ 

Sep .  1889  174,726  144,493 

. .  1888  144,426  130,573 

„  .  1887  139,517  127,958 

Jan.  to  Sep .  1889  1,440,973  1,276,459 

,,  1888  1,317,713  1,217,629 

,,  1887  1,200,647  1,114,476 


One  of  the  curiosities  at  the  Pittsburg  Exhibition  is  a  monster  roll 
of  paper  in  the  exhibit  of  Plartje  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  207,  Wood-street.  The  paper  is  96  inches  wide,  14  miles  long, 
and  weighs  2,658  pounds.  This  mammoth  bundle  of  paper  is  unbroken 
and  without  a  hole.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sheet  ever  turned  out 
of  any  mill. 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society. 

"HE  second  exhibition,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  was  opened 
on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  New  Gallery  in 
Regent-street.  The  aims  of  this  society 
are  to  bring  the  artist  and  the  craftsman 
into  greater  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  thus  elevate  the  latter  to  his  true 
position.  The  committee  consists  of 
many  well-known  names  in  the  art  world, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  gentlemen  in  stretching 
forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  more  humble  brethren. 
In  addition  to  the  President,  we  find  the  names  of  William 
Morris,  Lewis  F.  Day,  Heywood  Sumner,  and  Emery 
Walker  in  connection  with  the  committee.  Amongst  many 
arts  and  crafts  eligible  for  exhibition,  we  find,  peculiarly 
interesting  to  our  business,  various  items  grouped  under 
Printing  and  Bookbinding  :  book  decoration,  printers’ 
ornaments,  illuminations,  and  decorative  MSS.,  ivood  and 
metal  engraving,  leather  binding,  and  cloth  cases.  Referring 
to  the  catalogue,  we  observe  amongst  others  the  names,  as 
exhibitors  or  executants,  of  T.  &  A.  Constable,  Chiswick  Press, 
R.  &  R.  Clark,  Cassell  &  Co.,  Edmund  Evans,  as  printers, 
and  De  Coverley,  Zaehnsdorff,  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  as 
book-binders.  Considering  the  large  number  of  exhibits 
in  the  catalogue,  it  would  have  been  more  desirable  to  have 
seen  the  printing  craft  more  numerously  represented. 
Messrs.  Constable  shoiv  three  handsome  qto  books,  and 
sustain  the  reputation  of  our  North-country  printers. 
London  is  well  represented  by  a  case  of  beautifully  printed 
books  of  various  kinds,  produced  by  the  Chiswick  Press, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jacobi.  These  books  vary 
from  a  small  121110  up  to  a  large  8vo,  printed  on  various 
papers,  handmade  mostly — some  being  on  Japanese  vellum 
— and  in  several  kinds  of  faces.  Miller  &  Richard’s  old- 
style,  and  Caslon’s  old  faces  predominating.  There  is  a 
great  characteristic  about  the  books  produced  by  this  press, 
the  types  used  and  the  luxuriousness  of  the  margins 
imparting  a  quaintness  that  is  admirable.  Due  credit  is 
given,  in  cataloguing,  to  the  various  typefounders  and 
papermakers.  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark  are  represented  by 
a  chromolithograph  of  a  large  design,  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
for  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  Life  Insurance,  which  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  work.  Some  book  decorations, 
drawings  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  proofs  of  some  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Evans  are  very  good.  The  specimens  of  book¬ 
binding  are  numerous,  and  a  careful  inspection  will  repay  a 
Jittle  time  devoted  to  these  exhibits,  as  some  of  the  books 
have  been  “  finished”  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  and  are 
marvels  of  tooling.  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
is  an  exhibitor  too,  and  the  address  (illuminated)  presented 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding  is  shown  in 
the  North  Gallery.  The  names  in  connection  with  this 
address  are  a  guarantee  of  its  quality,  and  a  study  of  the 
designs  by  the  various  artists,  and  of  the  capital  execution 
by  the  writer,  will  amply  satisfy  the  most  cynical  that  the 
art  of  illumination  has  not  yet  died  out.  Altogether,  the 
whole  exhibition  is  a  very  creditable  one )  we  trust  it  will 
be  a  great  success  and  can  heartily  recommend  a  visit.  The 
exhibition  runs  for  a  period  of  two  months,  closing  on 
December  7  next.  As  last  year,  there  will  be  a  course  of 
lectures  given  by  experts  on  different  subjects,  on  Thursday 
evenings  in  November,  up  to  the  close,  and  the  syllabus 
includes  amongst  others  one  on  “  The  Decoration  of  Bound 
Books,”  by  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  and  this  lecture  will 
no  doubt  prove  highly  interesting.  The  Society  of  Arts 
have  awarded  various  money  prizes  and  bronze  medals  to 
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certain  designers  and  executants  whose  names  appear  in  the 
appendix  to  the  catalogue.  None  of  these  prizes  or  medals 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  printers,  as  we  suppose  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  names  of  the  real  executants 
of  any  printed  work,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  progress  of  a 
single  volume  is  sometimes  spread  over  a  very  long  period, 
and  the  production  is  shared  amongst  many  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  same  hands  are  not  always  successively 
engaged  on  the  same  work.  It  being  an  inflexible  rule 
that  the  actual  executants’  names  should  be  given,  this 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  absence  of  prizes  or  medals 
among  our  craft. 

pfpto^rapf^j)  anb  . 

By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOTHER  process  for  the  production  of  half¬ 
tone  photo-litho  prints  is  to  use  the  paper 
described  in  Chapter  VI.,  sensitised  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  one  ounce, 
water  twenty  ounces,  and  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  dark  room. 
When  dry,  expose  it  under  a  flat  half-tone  negative,  until 
all  the  details  are  visible.  When  this  result  is  attained, 
soak  the  paper  in  cold  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  place 
it  upon  the  inking-board,  and  blot  off  all  moisture.  Roll 
up  with  a  glue-roller  charged  with  transfer-ink  thinned  with 
palm  oil,  continuing  the  rolling  until  the  picture  is  developed 
and  covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  ink.  Now  hang  up  to 
dry,  and,  when  dry,  damp  and  transfer  it  to  a  grained  stone  ; 
roll  up  and  prove,  and  then  hand  over  to  the  artist  to  scrape 
out  the  lights  and  touch  up  the  shadows  where  required. 
The  stones  used  in  this  method  must  have  a  very  fine, 
sharp  grain,  or  the  picture  will  be  overpowered. 

Another  method  is  to  ink-up  a  fine-grained  stone  with  a 
glazed  roller,  charged  with  a  quick-drying  printing-ink,  then 
pulling  the  sensitive  paper  through  the  press  in  contact  with 
the  stone,  backing  up  with  a  piece  of  smooth  cardboard. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room  or  by  gaslight,  not  in 
ordinary  daylight. 

The  sensitive  paper  is  then  exposed  to  light  under  a  flat 
half-tone  negative  until  the  details  are  well  printed ;  after¬ 
wards  soaked  in  cold  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
worked  up  with  a  glue  roller  charged  with  transfer-ink,  as 
above  described.  When  the  print  is  dry,  it  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  flat  stone  in  the  usual  way. 

The  grain  in  this  method  is  obtained  by  the  obstruction 
to  the  light  given  by  ink  impressed  upon  the  sensitive 
paper  by  contact  with  the  inked,  grained  stone ;  and,  if  the 
grain  be  fine  enough,  very  good  ink-photos  maybe  obtained 
in  this  manner. 

In  cases  where  a  drawing  for  stone  has'  to  be  made  from  a 
photograph,  the  best  method  is  to  have  a  print  made,  the 
exact  size  required,  upon  Alpha  paper,  and  fixed  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  without  any  chloride  of  gold  to  tone  the 
print.  This  print  is  then  dried,  and  if  the  reproduction 
has  to  be  in  line,  the  artist  can  proceed  to  draw  upon  the 
print  in  the  usual  way.  If  a  chalk  drawing  be  required, 
the  print  must  be  pulled  through  the  press  in  contact  with 
a  stipple-plate  or  a  grained  stone,  after  which  the  artist 
works  on  the  grained  surface  with  chaMc  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  the  colour  of  an  untoned  Alpha  print  is  red, 
whether  the  artist  is  drawing  in  line  or  in  chalk,  every 
stroke  can  be  easily  seen,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  transferring  power  of  the  ink,  or  of  producing 
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rottenness,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
drawing  upon  photographs,  which  have  to  be  obliterated 
with  chloride  of  mercury  and  then  photographed.  When 
the  artist  has  finished  his  work,  it  is  transferred  to  stone  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Prints  upon  bromide  paper  may  be  drawn  upon  in  the 
same  way,  but  their  colour  differing  so  little  from  the  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  or  chalk,  the  artist  has  not  the  same  facility 
for  judging  of  the  effect  of  his  work  that  he  has  with  the 
red  image  of  the  Alpha  paper. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of  this  paper  comes  in 
when  the  reproduction  of  tiles,  or  pictures  to  scale,  by 
chromo-lithography,  has  to  be  effected.  In  these  cases  the 
artist  is  saved  the  drudgery  of  drawing  the  fine  details 
exactly  as  required,  as  that  is  done  to  scale  by  the  camera. 

We  have  now  finished  our  instructions,  and  we  trust 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  to  the  end 
have  fully  understood  and  profited  by  them.  Should  there 
be  any  points  either  of  theory  or  of  practice  which  are  not 
quite  clear,  the  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
queries  that  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


The  Art  of  Illumination. 

Part  I. 

E  following  articles  may  be  useful  and 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Jenckes,  and  appeared  in  the 
Amei'ican  Art  Aniatejir : — 

All  that  is  attempted  here  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  general  course  of  the 
art  of  illumination  from  its  inception 
to  its  decadence.  Many  variations 
of  style,  or,  as  they  might  be  called, 
different  schools,  existed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  as  nationality,  race,  or  other  circumstance 
might  influence  the  character  of  the  ornament.  Eor  des¬ 
criptions  and  illustrations  of  these,  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  books  of  Henry  Shaw,  Noel  Humphreys,  Digby 
Wyatt,  Owen  Jones,  Racinet,  and  others  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  many  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  illumination 
and  other  ornament,  copiously  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  resources  of  chromatic  printing. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  to  achieve  in  the  best  manner 
any  such  piece  of  work  as  may  be  desired.  The  first  thing 
in  order  is  to  understand  what  materials  and  tools  are  the 
most  useful.  The  specification  of  most  useful  is  necessary 
since  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  a  description  of  all  the 
appliances  and  conveniences  which  are  provided  for  the 
practice  of  the  art.  Fortunately  the  work  can  be  done  in 
the  best  style  by  the  use  of  a  limited  selection  from  the 
huge  list  displayed  before  you  by  enterprising  dealers.  What 
you  really  need  is  a  good  material  to  work  on,  a  few  good 
colours  to  put  on  it,  and  a  good  set  of  tools  to  work  with. 
These  should  all  be  good  and  well  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
however  few  they  may  be.  The  tools,  being  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  these  requisites,  may  be  first 
specified. 

To  begin  with,  a  good  drawing-board  of  such  size  as  may 
be  convenient,  with  a  T-square  long  enough  to  reach  across 
it,  is  indispensable. 

Two  set  squares  or  triangles,  one  of  45  deg.,  and  one  of 
30  deg.  and  60  deg.,  for  drawing  parallel  lines,  angular 
diapers,  &c. 

Two  or  three  hard  rubber  curves  of  different  proportions 
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will  be  found  very  useful  to  guide  the  drawing-pen  in  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  ornaments. 

A  pair  of  dividers  for  measuring  and  spacing  the  different 
parts  of  the  design. 

Compass  with  shifting  pen  and  pencil  legs,  for  drawing 
circular  curves. 

A  bow  pen  for  drawing  small  circles. 

Mechanical  drawing-pen  for  using  with  a  straight  edge  or 
curve. 

An  agate  burnisher ;  the  straight  or  pencil  form  is  the 
best  for  general  use,  as  the  side  may  be  employed  for  flat 
burnishing,  and  the  point  for  dotting  or  otherwise  enrich¬ 
ing  the  gold  grounds. 

A  tracing  point,  either  ivory  or  steel. 

Ordinary  pens  and  pencils  such  as  may  best  suit  you  for 
drawing  with,  transparent  tracing  paper,  and  black-lead 
transfer  paper. 

Of  brushes,  you  must  have  one  or  two  large  ones  for 
washes  and  large  grounds,  and  six  or  eight  from  middling 
size  to  the  very  smallest,  for  the  rest  of  the  work. 

This  number  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  will  add 
greatly  to  your  convenience  and  ability  to  keep  the  colours 
pure  and  bright  if  you  have  more  of  the  smaller  ones,  so 
that  you  can  keep  a  brush  for  each  colour.  In  particular 
the  brush  for  gold,  that  for  black,  and  that  for  white  lining 
should  never  be  changed  to  any  other  colour.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  clean  perfectly  brushes  which  have  been  filled 
with  body  colour,  and  the  cleaning  wears  and  injures  them 
more  than  actual  use.  Red  sable  brushes  are  the  best,  and 
you  should  have  two  or  three  of  these  for  your  smallest 
ones  to  do  very  fine  lining  with,  as  they  have  a  springy 
firmness  which  no  others  possess  ;  but  for  the  larger  ones 
a  cheaper  material  is  perhaps  quite  as  good.  A  good,  firm, 
camel’s-hair  brush  will  lay  on  all  flat  body  colour  quite  as 
well  as  a  more  expensive  one.  But  every  brush  that  you 
use  must  hold  a  good  point  when  filled  with  colour,  or  it 
will  be  a  continual  source  of  vexation.  A  large  soft  brush, 
to  be  kept  dry  and  used  for  dusting  off  the  work  when 
necessary,  is  also  a  very  good  thing. 

Lastly,  and  which  is  of  great  importance,  a  small,  ground- 
glass  slab  and  a  palette  knife  for  mixing  colours.  Do 
not  use  your  brushes  for  this  purpose,  or  you  will  soon 
destroy  them.  Mix  each  tint  thoroughly  with  the  knife  on 
the  slab  and  put  it  in  a  little  saucer  by  itself,  thus  you 
will  keep  your  colours  pure  and  your  brushes  in  good 
shape.  These  little  saucers  you  will  get  with  the  other 
artist’s  materials.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty,  from  i  in.  to  li 
in.  in  diameter,  will  be  useful. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  material  to  work  on.  Most 
of  the  work  of  the  old  illuminators  which  remains  to  us,  or 
at  least  the  finest  of  it,  is  upon  vellum,  and  it  is  generally 
associated  with  illumination  in  the  public  mind.  Truly,  in 
the  hands  of  a  master,  and  when  time  and  expense  are  not 
to  be  considered  of  any  account  as  against  the  desire  to 
have  a  sumptuous  piece  of  work,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  as 
a  ground  for  illuminating  upon,  but  the  beginner  will  be 
able  to  do  much  better  work  on  paper ;  and,  indeed,  paper 
and  cardboard  are  now  made  of  such  variety  and  excellence 
that  there  is  no  need  of  wishing  for  anything  better. 
London  or  Bristol  board  of  the  best  quality,  or  any  drawing 
paper  may  be  used  if  it  has  a  fine,  smooth  (not  glazed) 
surface,  free  from  loose  fibres  or  hairs.  “Turnbull’s 
London  Boards  ”  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the 
best  material  for  working  upon.  If  paper  is  used,  choose 
that  of  an  ivory  or  creamy  tint  rather  than  that  which  is 
pinkish  or  bluish.  The  gold  and  colours  will  appear  much 
richer  and  at  the  same  time  sweeter  and  more  harmonious 
when  displayed  upon  the  former. 

The  last  of  the  requisites  for  good  work  is  a  good  assort¬ 


ment  of  colours.  In  this  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exercise  a  very  decided  choice,  for  the  number  presented 
to  our  notice  at  this  time  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  which 
the  old  workmen  ever  dreamed  of.  In  truth,  if  you  had 
them  all  on  your  work-table  at  the  same  time  you  would 
find  yourself  greatly  troubled  to  settle  down  to  your  work 
from  pure  bewilderment.  Much  the  best  results  are  likely 
to  ensue  from  confining  yourself  to  a  few  carefully-chosen 
colours  which  you  may  learn  to  know  thoroughly,  both 
singly  and  in  combination,  and  which  may  be  depended  on 
as  being  always  of  the  same  character  and  quality. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  water-colours  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  three  different  forms :  in  dry  cakes,  soft  and 
moist  in  tubes,  and  hard  and  moist  in  pans  or  pots.  Of 
these  different  forms  the  cakes  are  the  least  fitted  for  illu¬ 
mination,  and  the  hard  moist  colours  the  best. 

The  colours  which  are  considered  really  necessary,  and 
having  which  of  good  quality  you  will  be  able  to  produce 
every  effect  which  is  desirable,  are  comprised  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list : — ■ 

Yellows — Cadmium  yellow,  gamboge,  lemon  yellow. 

Reds — Carmine,  crimson  lake,  Indian  red,  rose  madder, 
vermilion,  orange  vermilion. 

Blues— I'rench  blue. 

Greens — Emerald  green,  oxide  of  chromium. 

Sundries — Burnt  sienna,  Vandyck  brown,  lamp-black, 
Chinese  white. 

The  Chinese  white  corresponding  to  the  pan  or  pot 
colours  is  put  up  in  small  bottles.  You  will  want  besides 
these  a  cake  of  India  ink,  the  pure  article,  not  that  mixed 
with  lampblack  and  recommended  for  pen-drawing.  The 
genuine  is  quite  hard  and  dry,  and,  when  rubbed  up  in 
water,  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
fine,  and  dries  with  a  beautiful  gloss.  Also  a  bottle  of 
indelible  brown  ink  for  fixing  outlines  and  one  of  liquid 
ox-gall  for  making  the  colour  take  readily  to  the  paper 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  repulsion  from  any  cause,  such 
as  slight  greasiness.  Gum-water  it  is  better  to  prepare  for 
yourself  whenever  you  go  to  work,  so  that  it  may  be  always 
clean  and  fresh.  It  is  apt  to  spoil  either  by  souring  or 
turning  dark  when  kept  long  dissolved.  Purchase  the  dry 
gum  arable  at  any  drug-store,  and  put  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  in  one  of  your  little  saucers. 
Keep  the  dust  from  it,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Gold  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  illumination,  serving 
for  backgrounds,  either  plain  or  diapered,  for  initials,  when 
they  are  not  too  large,  and  for  lining,  dotting,  bordering, 
and  finishing  work  in  general.  The  form  in  which  you  will 
find  it  the  most  serviceable  is  that  which  is  called  “  shell 
gold,”  from  being  put  up  in  mussel  shells.  It  is  gold 
ground  up  with  gum-w'ater,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  on  the 
work  with  a  brush,  like  ordinary  colour.  It  is  sold  in  shells 
and  saucers,  but  the  best  and  most  economical  form  is  that 
of  cakes  which  are  furnished  in  little  saucers  with  a  square 
pit  in  the  centre.  Do  not  on  any  account  ever  use  in 
illumination  any  of  the  preparations  called  “  liquid  gold  ” 
or  “gold  paint,”  or  any  other  cheap  “substitute.”  It 
w'ould  be  simply  throwing  away  all  the  rest  of  the  labour 
on  your  design.  They  are  all  compositions  having  no 
relation  whatever  with  real  gold,  and  their  becoming  dull 
and  lifeless  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Morever,  they  do 
not  look  like  gold  wdren  used  in  fine  work,  even  at  their 
best.  They  are  either  dull  or  gaudy  when  laid  beside  soft, 
sweet  colour,  such  as  must  prevail  in  good  illumination. 

If  you  desire  a  w'hite  metal  occasionally  in  your  work  do 
not  use  silver,  although  you  wull  find  it  put  up  for  sale  in 
the  same  form  as  gold,  as  though  there  were  no  objection 
to  it.  Beautiful  as  it  may  be  at  first,  it  will  certainly  turn 
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dark  after  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  awhile,  so  as 
much  more  nearly  to  resemble  blacklead  than  the  lustrous 
metal  with  which  you  enrich  your  design.  You  can 
certainly  protect  it  with  a  varnish,  but  that  would  in  a  great 
measure  destroy  the  rich  metallic  appearance — the  soft, 
“  silvery  ”  lustre.  Aluminium,  which  is  also  prepared  in 
the  same  form,  does  not  have  this  drawback,  and  although 
of  a  slightly  different  colour  from  silver,  being  a  little  more 
bluish  in  tinge,  is  perhaps  quite  as  beautiful  in  its  own 
way.  It  is  recommended  entirely  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  as  an  imitation  of  silver. 

But  do  not  bring  together  gold  and  silver  (or  aluminium) 
in  the  same  design.  Each  detracts  from  the  artistic  value 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  given  is  rather  that  of 
vulgar  display  than  of  splendour  and  elegant  taste.  The 
artists  who  framed  the  science  of  blazoning  in  heraldry  must 
have  felt  this  when  they  established  the  rule  that  metal  on 
metal  (gold  and  silver  being  the  only  metals  they  used)  was 
not  allowable. 


»  -^9  ^  e  - 


Pen  Drawing  for  Photo-Engraving. 


Part  II. 

^^^RIGINAL  drawings  are  best  made  upon 
a  hard-surfaced  Bristol  board,  though 
almost  any  kind  of  smooth  drawing 
paper  will  do.  In  either  case  it  must 
be  white  and  kept  clean  while  being 
worked  upon.  There  are  special  draw¬ 
ing  papers  (called  “  egg-shell  ”)  for 
process  work  which  have  peculiar  tex¬ 
tures,  of  more  or  less  unevenness,  on 
which  ink  may  be  safely  used.  The  “tooth  ”  is  meant  for 
pencil  or  crayon,  which  is  sometimes  very  effectively  used, 
in  illustration,  in  combination  with  ink.  Of  this  I  shall 
speak  later. 

Employ  a  fine  pen  for  fine  work,  but  an  ordinary  pen 
for  sketching  and  large  drawings.  For  very  fine  w'ork  some 
like  Gillott’s  crowquill  No  659.  I  prefer  his  lithographic 
pen  No  290,  or  mapping  pen  No.  291  :  for  ordinary  work 
Gillott’s  No.  404  or  the  Spencerian  pen  No.  i  is  excellent. 
Do  not,  however,  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  selection  of 
pens ;  almost  any  kind  of  a  j^en  will  satisfy  an  artist.  He 
can  make  a  very  fine  line  even  with  a  stub  pen.  The 
beginner  should  devote  himself  solely  to  the  study  of 
parallel  lines,  to  make  them  rapidly,  and  the  effect  they 
have  in  representing  values  of  nature. 

The  ink  should  be  liquid  India  ink,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  any  stationer,  if  you  will  but  insist  upon  his  send¬ 
ing  for  it  if  he  has  not  it  in  stock.  I  prefer  the  French  ink 
to  the  American  or  English ;  but  the  latter  are  satisfactory. 
(C.  T.  Reynolds’s  “Japanese  Liquid  India  Ink”  has  been 
highly  recommended.)  Sticks  of  India  ink  rubbed  down 
in  a  little  water  are  used  by  many,  but  the  liquor  obtained 
is  apt  to  be  either  too  weak  or  too  thick.  Besides,  it  is 
much  more  handy  to  have  a  bottle  of  the  prepared  ink 
always  at  your  disposal. 

First  sketch,  lightly,  your  subject  on  the  Bristol  board 
with  an  HB  or  F  pencil.  (Too  hard  a  pencil  necessitates 
a  pressure  which  is  apt  to  roughen  the  board,  and  the 
mark  of  a  B  pencil  soils  it  when  erased.) 

In  your  pencil  sketch  you  need  make  little  more  than 
a  map  of  your  subject — guide  lines,  as  it  were,  which  will 
prevent  you  misplacing  its  different  parts.  In  a  landscape 
be  careful  to  get  correct  perspective,  the  relative  size  of  the 
different  trees,  buildings,  &c.,  and  if  there  are  large  parts  of 


the  vista  in  shadow,  it  is  well  to  outline  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  them  in  first  in  pen  with  a  series  of  parallel  lines. 
Do  not  outline  minor  shadows,  however. 

After  having  sketched  your  subject  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  in  any  manner  you  have  learned,  you  may  proceed 
to  finish  it  in  ink,  with  the  help  of  the  following  hints. 

But  here  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  if  you  have  never 
learned  any  method  of  drawing,  to  produce  the  most  artistic 
w'ork  you  would  do  w'ell  to  proceed,  after  making  your 
pencil  sketch  in  ink,  in  this  way  :  first  draw  the  shadows 
before  drawing  the  outlines,  representing  them  by  parallel 
lines,  close  together  for  the  dense  shadow's,  w'ider  apart  for 
the  less  dense.  When  drawung  over  a  silver  print,  however, 
you  are  luckily  not  troubled  much  as  to  what  is  dark  colour 
or  shadow's.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  what  is  white 
in  the  photograph  entirely  alone,  and  allow  your  pen  to  go 
over  that  w'hich  is  dark,  merely  pressing  harder  upon  the 
pen  to  darken  the  lines  (perhaps  running  them  at  a  slight 
angle  to  the  others).  The  ability  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
depends  upon  a  little  more  than  one’s  talent  in  allow'ing  all 
the  lines  to  be  parallel. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  emphasise  again  the  necessity  of 
learning  at  the  very  outset  to  look  for  the  shadows  on  an 
object  you  are  drawing,  and  of  being  able  to  make  them 
with  parallel  lines.  Try  copying  some  simple  building  in 
this  way,  making  first  a  pencil  sketch,  and  then,  with 
parallel  ink  lines,  cover  the  side  which  is  in  shadow  ;  make 
the  shadow's  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  under  the  lintels 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the  windows,  and  see 
how  solid  and  suggestive  your  drawing  looks  before  you 
have  at  all  finished  your  work. 

I  cannot  warn  beginners  two  strongly  against  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  try  and  w'ork  very  finely.  A  serious  defect  that  I 
find  in  the  few  books  and  articles  that  have  been  published 
upon  this  subject  is  that  they  do  not  tell  the  student  that 
he  should  make  large  studies  at  first.  I  recommend  the 
lithographic  pen,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  a  pen 
when  one  has  to  draw'  over  a  silver  print ;  but  for  practice 
in  sketching,  a  stub  pen  would  be  much  more  appropriate  ; 
for  landscape  work  I  prefer  it  above  all  others. 

The  student  should  not  confine  himself  to  one  line  of 
work  entirely.  It  is  advisable  at  the  very  outset  to  learn  the 
value  of  parallel  lines  and  how  they  are  used,  but  one  need 
not  aspire  to  master  the  subject  at  once.  That  w'ill  take  a 
long  time  to  do.  In  the  meanw'hile  study  all  legitimate 
means  of  getting  effects  and  draw  all  sorts  of  objects. 

Solid  blacks  are  used  to  represent  deep  shadowy  openings 
— say,  for  instance,  between  some  massive  rocks  ;  the 
interstices  between  some  heavy  pieces  of  machinery,  which 
have  fallen  together  after  a  fire;  or  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon  ; 
or  in  the  shadows  on  a  patent  leather  boot ;  on  rare 
occasions,  in  folds  of  dark  drapery.  But  avoid  using  them 
to  any  great  extent  in  a  delicate  picture,  especially  in  back¬ 
grounds. 

Solid  blacks  are  often  greatly  abused  in  drawings  of 
buildings.  Now',  if  you  are  drawing  a  w'indow'  partially 
open  from  the  bottom,  and  in  that  interval  put  a  wash  of 
solid  black,  it  gives  depth  and  solidity  to  your  building ; 
but  beware  of  overdoing  the  matter — do  not  put  solid 
blacks  in  all  the  window's.  The  following  experiment  will 
show  why  this  should  not  be  down  :  Make  a  sketch  of  a 
long  building  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  windows — say,  at  least,  twenty-four  to  thirty;  fill  in 
between  the  panes  with  solid  blackq  then  make  a  similar 
sketch  and  fill  in  w'ith  cross-hatching,  and  that  heavy  in  only 
the  low'er  panes,  in  some  cases  the  two  lower  row'S,  in 
others  three.  Now,  see  if  this  sketch  does  not  suggest  an 
occupied  house,  where  the  shades  are  pulled  partially  down 
the  v/indows  ;  while  your  other  is  suggestive  of  a  deserted 
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building,  a  poorhouse,  or  a  factory,  or  an  edifice  which  has 
been  burnt  out  inside. 

A  solid  black  must  also  be  avoided  in  drawing  the  sockets 
of  the  eyes.  Very  close  cross-hatching  suggests  eyes  set 
back  in  the  socket  and  in  shadow,  but  a  solid  black  is  apt 
to  suggest  a  bullet  hole.  In  the  printing  of  a  daily  journal, 
owing  to  the  rapid  presswork  and  poor  paper,  it  is  impossible 
to  “  bring  up  ”  cross-hatching,  if  it  is  at  all  fine  ;  so  some 
newspaper  draughtsmen  get  effects  of  contrast  in  light  and 
shade  by  the  use  of  solid  blacks.  In  some  cases  they  do 
this  very  cleverly,  but  they  would  not  attempt  to  employ 
the  same  means  if  they  were  preparing  drawings  to  be 
printed  in  a  first-class  magazine,  which  would  demand 
illustrations  having  the  serious  and  true  artistic  qualities, 
rather  than  the  mere  glitter  and  dash  which,  in  the  slang  of 
the  studio,  is  called  “  chic.”  The  introduction  of  very 
slight  shading  or  colour  in  connection  with  an  outline 
drawing  is  also  a  trick  well  worth  learning,  especially  when 
your  work  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  space. 

The  study  of  all  of  these  methods  should  be  taken  up 
collectively.  It  is  necessary  to  experiment.  There  is  no 
positive  method  of  pen  drawing  which  one  can  say  is  the 
only  proper  way  ;  each  man  finds  a  way  for  himself. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  student  to  ha.ve  his  pen 
ever  ready  and  to  use  it  continually.  Sketch  something 
from  your  window,  even  if  you  only  attempt  the  contour  of 
some  hills,  the  undulations  of  a  floating  cloud,  the  silhouette 
which  a  bird  makes  against  the  sky  as  it  darts  by,  or  the 
action  of  a  man  or  a  horse  passing  in  the  street.  Use  the 
pen  as  freely  indeed  as  you  would  the  pencil ;  let  it  be  as 
easy  for  you  to  take  it  up  and  sketch  out  an  idea  as  it  is 
for  you  to  take  it  up  and  write  a  hurried  note. 


Head  and  Tail  Pieces. 


Among  the  things  of  which  many  book-printers  always  have 
an  inadequate  stock  are  head  and  tail  pieces.  The  con¬ 
ventionalised  forms  kept  in  hand  by  the  typefounder  are  too 
limited  in  number  and  style.  He  should  have  more,  but  does 
not.  The  printer,  therefore,  uses  these  over  and  over,  whether 
they  are  appropriate  to  his  books  or  not,  and  rarely  does  he 
consider  it  worth  while  to  invent  or  have  new  ones  drawn.  Yet 
nothing  lends  more  individuality  to  a  book  than  having  its  own 
ornaments.  The  headband  or  headpiece  should  not  be  a  real 
picture,  complete  of  itself  and  telling  its  own  storyc  Its  shape 
alone  would  prevent  that,  as  it  is  from  four  to  ten  times  as  wide 
as  it  is  deep.  No  picture  can  be  made  in  such  a  form  having  a 
legend.  Most  of  these  pieces,  therefore,  are  mere  repetitions 
of  an  arabesque  or  conventionalised  pattern,  repeating  the 
motive  till  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached.  Here  is  the  reason 
why  such  poverty  is  shown  in  design.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  designer  to  show  any  real  artistic  merit  in  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  a  form.  Lines  must  not  be  light,  for  the  cut  is  used  on 
rough  work  instead  of  fine,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same 
piece  will  remain  in  use  for  a  generation.  In  tailpieces  there 
is  not  the  same  difficulty,  for  custom  has  sanctioned  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  scene  of  still  life,  and  the  only  conditions  im¬ 
posed  are  as  to  size.  A  royal  8vo  can  take  a  larger  tailpiece 
than  a  duodecimo,  and  the  latter  a  larger  than  a  aqmo. 

This  has  been  of  late  to  some  extent  avoided  by  the  use  of 
borders,  particularly  of  foreign  origin,  for  headbands.  These 
designs  are  not  yet  hackneyed  and  admit  of  change.  Put 
together  in  masses  they  are  effective,  and  can  be  surrounded  by 
heavy  dark  lines,  or  separated  by  brass  rule  of  varying  thick¬ 
ness.  They  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  very  effectively. 
Another  idea  is  to  take  a  piece  of  the  sky,  with  birds  flying,  or 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  from  an  engraving,  cutting  it  off  the 
proper  length  and  throwing  the  rest  away.  Process  engravings 
lend  themselves  well  to  this  use.  The  portion  of  the  engraving 
which  it  is  desired  to  use  can  be  redrawn  and  a  plate  made 
from  it.  For  tailpieces  there  can  be  any  portion  of  a  picture 
hat  has  the  right  form. 


Trade,  since  my  last  letter,  has  been  quiet  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony  excepting  this  city,  where  we  still  have 
Parliament  in  session.  There  are  two  measures  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  are  of  interest  to  our  craft — law  of  libel  and  copy¬ 
right — but  as  they  have  just  been  introduced,  I  must  defer  my 
remarks  until  my  next  letter.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Law  of 
Libel  Bill  will  become  law  within  the  next  month,  but  the 
Copyright  Bill  is  not  so  certain  for  me  to  cast  off.  The  former 
measure  is  a  copy  of  the  English  Act,  but  some  of  our  lawyer- 
politicians  seem  anxious  to  add  some  original  paragraphs. 

We  have  had  some  stir  in  our  colony  over  the  sweating  evil,  and 
the  Premier  has  promised  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  go 
into  the  matter.  The  inquiry  w'ill  take  in  the  boy-labour  question. 
Our  local  Trades  Council  made  a  request  that  it  should  be 
represented  on  the  Commission,  and  the  Premier  (Sir  Harry 
Atkinson)  said  he  would  favourably  consider  the  request.  The 
Council  has  suggested  that  its  president,  Mr.  D.  P.  Fisher 
(typographical  representative),  be  its  delegate. 

The  Wellington  branch.  New  Zealand  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  recently  been  considering  the  matter  of  closing  all 
the  non-union  offices  in  town,  to  the  number  of  six.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  branch  favoured 
the  closing,  and  gave  the  board  power  to  deal  w'ith  it  at  their 
discretion.  The  board  then  decided  to  ask  the  Executive 
Council  to  give  them  permission  to  close  the  offices  specified. 
The  Council,  after  much  discussion,  thought  it  would  serve  the 
purpose  better  to  ask  the  Trades  Council  to  publish  a  fair  list. 
The  latter  body  is  now  getting  out  a  fair  list  of  offices  of  societies 
affiliated. 

From  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Canterbury  Typographical 
Association,  it  appears  there  are  now  100  members  on  the 
books.  The  balance-sheet  shows  receipts  ;^iio.  13s.  iid.,  and 
expenditure  ^16.  3s.  yd.,  thus  displaying  satisfactory  progress. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  informed  you  that  a  company  had 
been  formed  in  Dunedin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
patriotic  publication  to  be  called  Zealandia.  “  The  appearance 
of  this  journal  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  notable  event  in  our 
little  world  of  letters,”  says  Typo,  “  and  press  and  public  alike 
were  prepared  to  give  Zealandia  a  kindly  welcome.”  Punc¬ 
tually  to  time  stated  our  new  journal  made  its  first  appearance 
with  the  month  of  July,  and  the  general  opinion  expressed  is 
favourable.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  Zealandia  are  to 
bear  specially  upon  our  colony.  Pro  patria  popiiloque  being  the 
motto,  the  intention  being  to  give  it  a  distinctly  national 
character.  The  heading  reads  : — “  Zealandia  :  A  monthly 
magazine  of  general  New  Zealand  literature  by  New  Zealand 
authors.”  The  size  is  royal  octavo,  48  pp.,  set  in  long  primer 
and  brevier.  In  addition  to  the  serial  and  short  stories  and  some 
special  articles,  there  are  pages  devoted  to  the  ladies,  girls  and 
boys,  and  naturalists,  draughts,  chess,  music,  reviews,  &c.,  &c. 
The  part  which  has  been  unanimously  condemned  is  the  first 
page  of  the  wrapper.  Says  Typo,  “  The  lithographed  design 
on  the  wrapper  is  a  nightmare.  On  the  left  a  black  kauri-pine, 
on  the  right  a  black  tree-fern.  Beside  the  tree  a  moa,  ungain- 
liest  of  extinct  birds,  black  as  night.  At  its  feet  a  broken 
egg-shell,  and  at  its  side  a  moa-chick,  or  a  full-grown  kiwi, 
ill-defined.  A  sable  figure  in  Maori  costume  stands  near  the 
moa,  black  feathers  in  his  raven  hair,  and  a  black  mere  in  his 
hand.  Behind  lies  a  gloomy  lake,  and  on  its  farther  shore  some 
black  objects,  which  may  be  canoes  or  saurian  monsters.  In 
a  valley  beyond  is  something  which  may  be  a  city,  a  quarry,  or 
a  cemetery.  In  the  remote  distance  are  alps,  and  a  murky 
sky  above.  The  title,  in  a  very  ugly  lower-case  letter,  runs 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  the  initial  (Z)  being  left  to 
the  imagination.  The  whole  design  is  crude  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.”  This  is  a  capital  description  of  the  abortion  in  the  art 
of  lithography,  and  the  directors  have  sent  out  their  second 
number  with  a  neat  display  of  the  typo’s  art.  The  editor’s 
notes  in  No.  2  tell  us  that  there  has  been  a  great  sale  of  the 
first  number,  and  announce  the  addition  of  six  pages  more,  and 
promises  that  No.  3  will  be  increased  one-third  extra  in  number 
of  pages. 

The  whole  of  the  cmployh  of  the  Lyttelt07i  Tunes  Company 
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met  around  the  “  stone  ”  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  inst.  to 
bid  farewell  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Loughnan,  who  leaves,  after  having 
occupied  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Lyttelton  Times  (Christ¬ 
church)  for  fifteen  years,  to  take  charge  of  the  Catholic  Times 
at  Wellington.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilkin,  the  business  manager,  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  Messrs.  E.  Vesey  Hamilton  and  T.  W.  Maud 
representing  the  proprietary  present  in  Christchurch.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  after  a  short  speech  eulogising  the  editor’s  services 
to  the  journal,  and  wishing  him  success  and  prosperity,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Loughnan  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  one  attached 
to  a  clasp  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  A  copy  of  “  A  Sin¬ 
gular  Legacy,”  Mr.  Loughnan’s  first  published  novel,  very 
handsomely  bound  and  inscribed,  was  also  presented  to  him, 
together  with  a  large  illuminated  address,  and  a  testimonial 
address  let  into  a  copy  of  the  front  page  of  the  Lyttelton  Times^ 
bordered  with  views  of  the  office  and  similar  appropriate  sur¬ 
roundings.  During  his  term  as  editor  of  the  daily,  Mr.  Lough¬ 
nan  has  published  several  stories  of  merit  in  the  weekly  paper, 
the  Canterbury  Times,  issued  by  the  same  company.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Loughnan  has  been  under  notice  of  dismissal 
since  August  last.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  on  account  of  his 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  sentiment,  which  he  has  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Lyttelton  Times.  As  Christchurch  is  as  Conser¬ 
vative  as  its  god-father  in  England — -Canterbury  being  a 
Church  of  England  settlement — the  proprietary  have  found 
that  Home  Rule  sentiments  are  not  endorsed  by  their  sup¬ 
porters,  so  they  have  had  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one 
who,  in  other  respects,  is  among  our  best  literary  journalists. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  strong  feeling 
existing  in  these  colonies  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  I  may  just  add  a  few  more  lines  to  what  has  already  been 
written.  Taking  the  opinion  of  our  newspaper  press,  the 
majority  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  among 
this  majority  are  included  the  leading  papers.  Among  the 
people  themselves,  it  is  the  distinctly  Irish — and  the  noisy 
specimens  at  that — who  are  creating  all  the  fuss  here.  In  this 
country,  as  in  America,  the  Irish  vote  is  an  idol  for  politicians 
to  bow  down  to,  and  this  is  why  some  of  our  politicians  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  those  who  bring  the  strifes  of  the  mother- 
country  into  this  fair  land  of  their  adoption. 

Wellington,  August  10,  1889.  T.  L.  M. 


After  A.ppfenticeship. 

Most  of  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  which 
makes  fine  and  expert  workmen  is  obtained  after  ap¬ 
prenticeship  days  are  over*,  and  much  of  the  incompetence  now 
existing  is  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  to  realise  the 
importance  of  this  fact.  They  seem  to  think  that  after  they 
have  worked  at  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
are  able  to  earn  journeyman’s  wages,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
them  to  study  existing  facts  any  further  or  to  form  any  new  or 
original  ideas  of  their  own.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  that  every 
branch  of  the  printer’s  art  is  continually  changing.  New  mate¬ 
rial,  new  machinery,  and  new  ideas  are  introduced  in  rapid 
succession.  Change  in  style  and  appearance  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  every  change  calls  for  a  new  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen.  Every  new  face  of  type,  border,  or  ornament 
brought  into  an  office  must  be  studied  and  experimented  with, 
if  its  full  value  is  to  be  realised.  In  every  piece  of  new 
machinery  something  will  be  found  different  from  anything 
encountered  before.  In  plain  and  ornamental  composition, 
new  styles  and  forms  are  being  introduced  almost  daily,  while 
old  ones  are  being  discarded  or  changed.  In  newspapers  the 
range  and  extent  of  subjects  treated  are  so  great  that  it  has 
become  necessary  for  all  practical  workers  upon  them  to  spend 
considerable  time  and  thought  in  keeping  themselves  posted,  if 
they  wish  to  perform  their  labours  in  an  intelligent  and  accept¬ 
able  manner.  Sooner  or  later  a  general  newspaper  will  be 
called  upon  to  chronicle  facts  or  events  in  every  known  science, 
art,  or  trade,  and  in  every  department  of  political  and  social 
science  and  religious  creeds.  The  days  have  gone  by  when 
half-made  newspapers  can  flourish  ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
work  upon  the  ones  that  have  the  best  standing,  and  that  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  profitable  employment,  must  prepare  themselves 
to  do  good  work. 


(Tloftc^e. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  valuable 
series  of  works  published  under  the  title  of  “Wyman’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Series,”  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Many  of  these  works  have  been  before  the  trade  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  selling 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held. 
Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  trade  may  not  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  these  useful  books,  and  to  such  we  say — 
By  all  means  get  them  and  study  them,  if  you  wish  to  perfect 
yourselves  in  your  craft.  They  are  published  by  E.  Menken, 
65  and  66,  Chancery-lane. 

♦  ❖  ♦ 

The  Hoke  Engraving  Plates.— Mr.  Jas.  Dadswell,  the 
sole  agent  for  these  plates,  is  pushing  the  business  very  exten¬ 
sively,  and  is  meeting  with  success.  We  give  herewith  another 
specimen  of  the  process,  which  is  eminently  adapted  for  news¬ 


papers  and  rapid  work.  Mr.  Dadswell  has  made  arrangements 
by  which  photos,  sketches,  &c.,  sent  to  him  will  be  drawn  by 
artists  on  the  premises,  stereotyped,  and  despatched  to  desti¬ 
nation  within  two  to  three  hours  after  receipt  of  order.  Such 
rapidity,  combined  with  the  quality  shown  above,  should  suit 
the  most  exacting  of  patrons. 

•I*  ♦  ❖ 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Cattell  &  Co.,  28,  Farringdon-street,  are 
introducing  a  weekly  illustrated  column  for  newspapers,  which 
is  sure  to  meet  with  wide  appreciation.  It  is  already  favourably 
received,  and  the  success  is  assured,  although  it  has  only  just 
been  commenced.  The  specimen  column  submitted  to  us 
shows  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  and  others,  together  with  brief  interesting  paragraphs 
of  current  news.  The  cuts  are  open,  and  will  print  well  in  almost 
any  newspaper.  The  terms  and  conditions  quoted  are  very 
favourable,  and  should  ensure  an  extensive  use  of  the  column. 

"f  «t» 

Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.,  Leeds,  have  issued  a  choice  variety 
of  new  designs  in  office  calendars.  One  is  a  very  pretty 
picture  in  black  and  white  of  children  fishing  off  an  old  boat- 
pier.  Another  has  a  picture  of  an  old  manor-house,  printed 
in  a  warm  brown  tint,  and  enclosed  in  an  ornamented  heavy 
gold  border.  Another  depicts  two  birds  sitting  on  a  nest 
and  quietly  surveying  the  eggs  it  contains  ;  the  nest  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  artistic  has  a  view  of  a  fishing  village,  with 
boats  in  the  foreground  ;  the  effect  of  the  yellow  sunset  on  sky 
and  sea,  and  the  hazy  outline  of  the  distant  trees,  make  a  charm¬ 
ing  picture.  A  spray  of  nasturtium  encircles  the  picture,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  border  in  gold  and  pale  tints. 
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This  design  is  also  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  blotter  for 
table  use.  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros,  are  also  showing  new  designs 
in  printed  borders  for  circulars,  programmes,  &c.  The  designs 
comprise  brightly-coloured  Chinese  and  Japanese  borders, 
sporting,  picnic,  and  harvest-home  subjects,  the  plainer  patterns 
being  suitable  for  business  or  other  circulars.  Most  of 
these  borders  are  in  4to  size.  A  few  8vo  single  sheets  on 
tinted  papers,  with  borders  in  two  or  three  colours,  are  very 
pretty  and  useful.  Messrs.  Taylor  Bros.’  pattern-book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  house  desirous  of  turning  out  first- 
class  artistic  work.  The  designs  will  please  customers,  and 
reflect  credit  upon  the  printer. 

Messrs.  James  Speller  &  Co.,  4  &  12^,  Charterhouse- 
buildings,  London,  E.C.,  have  just  issued  a  list  of  permanent 
advertising  mediums,  the  object  being  to  supply  advertisers 
with  useful  articles  at  small  outlay,  with  advertisements  inde¬ 
libly  stamped  thereon  in  gold  lettering,  sufficiently  well  made 
and  attractive  in  appearance  to  ensure  a  welcome  reception  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  presented.  Their  efforts  will  be  mainly 
directed  to  articles  for  every-day  use  in  the  household,  office,  or 
for  the  pocket,  and  on  which  the  announcement  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  in  sight,  so  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  permanent  adver¬ 
tising  mediums. 


Hmts  and  Suggestions. 


Printers’  Literature. — A  few  good  books  on  letterpress 
printing  to  be  acquired  when  chance  offers  : — 

Smith’s  “Printer’s  Grammar.”  1755. 

Luckcombe’s  “  Art  of  Printing.”  1771. 

Stower’s  “  Printer’s  Grammar.”  1808. 

Johnson’s  “  Typographia.”  2  vols.  1824. 

Hansard’s  “  Typographia.”  1825. 

Timperley’s  “  Printer’s  Manual.”  1838. 

Savage’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing.”  1841. 

Timperley’s  “Encyclopaedia  of  Printing.”  1842. 

These  are  very  interesting  volumes  and  handy  for  reference, 
and  may  be  picked  up  cheap  occasionally. 

4,  4.  4. 

Spacing  of  Matter. — Solid  works  should  be  rather  closely 
spaced  than  driven  out.  In  leaded  works,  if  a  choice  of  wide 
and  close  spacing,  always  adopt  the  wider.  Do  not  divide 
words  at  end  of  lines,  and  this  should  only  be  tolerated  in 
narrow  measures  or  exceptionally  large  types. 

4.  4.  4. 

Style  of  the  H0USE.~In  large  establishments  it  is  best  to 
print  a  few  rules  as  to  the  method  of  doing  certain  things,  and 
nothing  causes  so  much  friction  between  the  reading  and  com¬ 
posing  departments  as  a  want  of  understanding  in  these  matters. 
Peculiarities  in  pointing,  spellings,  and  style  are  not  always 
agreeable  in  different  offices,  and  a  variety  of  styles  is  perplex¬ 
ing  to  all  concerned,  and  entails  much  labour  both  on  readers 
and  compositors. 

4,  4.  4, 

Margins  of  Works. — Pages  printed  in  the  centre  of  paper 
look  bad,  and  if  re-bound  at  any  future  time  look  very  mean  if 
cut  the  second  time,  as  the  outer  margins  will  be  less  than  the 
inside.  Study  some  of  the  old  books  of  well-known  presses, 
and  observe  the  ample  fore-edge  and  tail  margins — how  much 
better  is  the  proportion  to  the  eye,  allowing  also  of  re-binding 
if  necessary. 

4,  4,  4> 

Displaying  of  Titles. — Aim  at  simplicity,  whether  a 
crowded  or  open  title-page.  Do  not  use  fancy  types  and  rarely 
a  black  letter.  If  the  work  is  in  modern  or  old-style  type,  use 
the  same  period  of  face,  and  do  not  mix  the  two  kinds.  Good 
round  letters  are  preferable  to  any  condensed  fount,  and  if  red 
lines  are  used  in  the  title,  it  is  best  to  balance  the  colour  by 
having,  say,  a  red  line  at  top  and  again  at  bottom.  In  large 
pages,  a  line  in  the  middle  might  also  be  introduced. 


Printing  in  Paris  and  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Part  I. 

R.  J.  WILKIE,  of  Edinburgh,  has  contributed  a  series  of 
seven  articles  under  the  above  heading  to  the  Scots¬ 
man.  As  they  are  of  deep  interest  to  all  members  of  the  trade, 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  re-printing  one  of  the  articles,  and 
hope  to  give  either  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the  others  in 
subsequent  numbers  : — 

As  a  rule,  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  enter  a  printing-office 
in  Paris,  unless  he  is  provided  with  an  introduction.  In  Paris, 
as  indeed  in  London,  no  printer  of  any  position  cares  to  expose 
the  modus  operatidi  of  his  business  to  the  scrutiny,  it  may  be, 
of  business  rivals.  But  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  how  the  higher  class  of  book-printing,  and  especially  fine 
art  book-printing,  for  which  Paris  has  deservedly  a  high 
reputation,  was  executed,  that  I  left  no  legitimate  means  un¬ 
tried,  no  stone  unturned,  to  secure  the  needed  passport.  The 
first  establishment  visited  devoted  itself  almost  exclusively  to 
colour  printing,  and  to  the  production  of  illustrated  journals. 
The  machine-room  was  a  scene  of  great  activity,  and  every  inch 
of  space  was  usefully  occupied.  The  Marinoni  two-colour  per¬ 
fecting  and  single-cylinder  machines  were  largely  used.  Unlike 
the  practice  of  Edinburgh  offices,  not  a  single  girl  is  employed 
either  in  the  composing  or  machine  rooms  ;  the  “  laying  on  ”  is 
done  by  lads,  and  the  sheets  are  taken  off  automatically  by 
what  are  technically  called  “  flyers.”  These  “  flyers,”  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  are  much  simpler  in  their  construction  than  those 
used  with  us  on  the  Wharfedale-.  An  iron  or  steel  rod,  actuated 
by  a  chain  and  spring  fixed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder, 
near  the  point  of  delivery,  has  the  usual  series  of  wooden  spars 
projecting  from  it,  resting  against  the  cylinder.  The  moment 
the  sheet  is  printed  and  released  from  the  “  grippers,”  it  slides 
down  this  inclined  plane,  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  delivery- 
table.  Three  classes  of  machinemen  are  employed,  all  attired 
in  their  blue  blouses.  The  skilled  hands,  or  journeymen,  who 
do  the  “making  ready  ”  and  “  mind  ”  the  machines  receive  10 
francs,  or  8s.  a  day  ;  the  “  layers-on  ”  get  5  francs,  or  4s.  ;  and 
the  lads  who  attend  to  the  slip-sheets,  or  “  set-offs,”  receive  3 
francs,  or  2s.  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  paper  used  in  printing 
seemed  all  of  good  quality,  and  a  fine  surface  was  put  on  it  by 
first  damping  it  and  then  passing  it,  sheet  by  sheet,  between 
polished  zinc  plates  through  a  large  calendering  machine,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  way  as  writing-papers  are  finished  in  a  paper- 
mill.  One  machine  was  busy  printing,  on  a  Marinoni  per¬ 
fecting,  a  sheet  of  extra  double  royal,  containing  thirty-two 
pages  of  type  and  electro  blocks  ;  another  was  running  off  the 
first  sheet  of  a  large  quarto  encyclopaedia,  with  portraits  in 
photo-zincography  ;  a  third  was  printing  a  sheet  of  maps  in 
three  colours  for  an  atlas  ;  and  a  fourth  was  throwing  off  some 
300,000  copies  of  a  plan  of  the  Exhibition  for  gratuitous  dis¬ 
tribution  by  one  or  other  of  the  big  retail  houses  here  (like  the 
Louvre)  which  do  such  an  enormous  business  with  the  ladies. 
Not  a  single  litho-machine  was  employed  in  this  establishment. 
All  the  work,  whether  plain  or  coloured,  was  done  by  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  relief  processes  with  which  printers  are  now 
so  familiar — electrotypes,  photo-zincography,  photogravure, 
photo-typography,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  from  the  care  taken  with  the 
“  making-ready  ’’  and  the  highly-finished  paper  used  in  printing, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  work  had  all  the  appearance  of  first- 
class  wood-engravings. 

“  You  employ  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys,”  I  said  to  the 
manager;  “how  are  they  paid,  and  what  are  their  hours?” 
“  Our  people  work  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  a  week,  and  are 
paid  from  yd.  to  lod.  an  hour,  according  to  ability.”  “  How 
about  Sunday  labour?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Paris  you  get 
seven  days’  work  for  six  days’  pay  ?  ”  “  That  is  an  entire  mis¬ 

conception.  In  this  office  we  only  work  on  Sunday  when 
pressure  of  business  requires  it ;  but  as  we  pay  by  the  hour  or 
the  day,  those  hands  who  work  on  Sunday  earn  from  7  to  10 
francs  each  more  than  those  who  work  only  six  days.”  “  How 
about  your  young  people?  Is  their  labour  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  State  ?  ”  “  It  is.  We  cannot  employ  our  appren¬ 

tices  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  what  we 
think  they  are  worth  ;  but  during  the  last  six  months  of  their 
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apprenticeship  it  is  usual  to  give  them  half  the  wages  of  the 
men,  say  from  3^  to  5  francs  a  day,  according  to  their  merit.” 
“Is  their  term  of  apprenticeship  a  seven  years’  one,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  “  Oh,  dear,  no  !  The  apprenticeship  with  us  is  four 

years,  and  the  lads  think  it  long  enough.”  “  And  after  four 
years  you  pay  them  the  wages  of  journeymen — from  7  to  10 
francs  a  day  ?  ”  “  Certainly  ;  yd.  an  hour  at  first ;  and  when 
they  become  skilled  they  get  more,  but  not  more  than  10  francs 
a  day.’’  “  Are  your  compositors  paid  on  the  same  scale  ?  ” 
“  No,  not  quite.  From  the  nature  of  our  business  we  do  not 
employ  many  compositors,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  highly 
paid  as  machinemen,  except  on  special  kinds  of  work.  The 
price  per  1,000  letters  is  bgd.  by  the  piece,  and  the  day-wage 
is  from  5  to  8  francs,  according  to  merit.”  “  Is  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  the  same  for  compositors  as  for  machinemen — four  years?” 
“  It  is.  Of  course,  as  journeymen,  they  only  get  what  they  are 
worth,  being  usually  employed  on  piece  rates  ;  but  we  try,  as 
doubtless  you  do,  to  get  fairly  well-educated  lads,  who  are  able 
to  set  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  who  make  a  pretty  good 
wage.”  “You  say  the  compositors  are  fairly  well  educated  ;  as 
a  rule,  do  they  understand  any  other  language  than  their  own  ?” 
“  As  a  rule  they  do  not.  Their  school  training  is  little  more 
than  elementary  ;  and  so  much  of  what  leisure  time  they  have 
is  given  to  the  cafd,  the  singing  saloon,  and  politics,  that  they 
do  not  take  kindly  to  self-culture.”  “  But  your  ‘  readers  ’ — your 
correctors  of  the  press — their  attainments  will  be  greater  ?  ” 
“  A  little  ;  but  as  regards  scholarship,  that  article  is  not  paid 
for  in  a  Paris  printing-office,  and  is  not  supplied.  In 
L’Imprimerie  Nationale,  where  classical  and  Oriental  works 
are  produced,  the  reading  staff  is  better  equipped  and  more 
than  usually  accomplished  ;  but  the  real  press  reading,  even 
there,  is  not  done  by  the  ordinary  staff,  but  by  specialists.  The 
director,  M.  Doniol,  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  special  staff  superintends  the  printing  of  all 
works  in  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  while 
Oriental  works  are  corrected  by  M.  Zotenberg,  a  scholar  of 
recognised  ability.  But  this  is  in  the  Government  printing- 
office,  where  1,200  people  are  employed,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  reflect  in  some  degree  the  scholarship  of  the  French 
nation .” 

It  so  happened  that  within  a  short  distance  of  where  I  had 
my  quarters  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  branch  establishments 
of  L’Imprimerie  Chaix — a  printing-office  which  has  a  good 
reputation  for  colour  work,  and  for  the  production  of  that  pic¬ 
torial  street  literature  which  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
outdoor  Paris.  The  manager,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  took 
me  over  the  office,  and  showed  me  all  that  1  cared  to  see.  The 
main  difference  between  this  and  the  office  I  have  just  des¬ 
cribed  lies  in  this — that  while  in  the  former  all  the  work  was 
done  by  one  or  other  of  the  relief  methods,  in  this  office  all  the 
colour  work  was  done  by  litho,  on  the  stone.  Many  of  the  sheet 
bills  for  the  railway  companies  and  places  of  amusement  are 
works  of  art  of  their  kind.  The  design  for  one  of  these  placards 
had  been  sent  from  Nice,  and  draughtsmen  were  at  work 
drawing  and  colouring  the  key-stone  in  the  most  elaborate  way 
before  transferring  the  separate  colours  to  separate  stones, 
where  one  or  two  are  printed  on  the  machine  at  a  time.  I 
tried  hard  to  bring  home  with  me  one  of  these  artistic  placards 
as  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  printing,  but  my  efforts  were  fruit¬ 
less.  The  printer  had  to  deliver  the  exact  number  to  the  bill¬ 
poster  ;  and  when  I  called  at  the  palatial  establishment  of  the 
bill-sticker  (bill-sticking  is  an  important  calling  in  Paris),  I  was 
politely  referred  to  the  railway  company  to  whose  order  the 
work  was  being  done.  So  I  took  the  hint,  and  did  not  further 
press  the  matter.  The  draughtsmen  who  prepare  the  stones 
for  this  sort  of  work  are  highly  paid,  as  wages  go  in  Paris, 
about  a  week  being  the  usual  salary.  Very  little  case-work 
was  done  in  this  branch  office.  But  the  composing-room  was 
well  worth  a  visit,  the  most  striking  thing  about  it  being  the 
completeness  and  compactness  of  the  arrangements  for  getting 
work  set  up  promptly.  It  was  literally  “  a  place  for  everything', 
and  everything  in  its  place.”  “You  have  a  storekeeper,  of 
course,”  I  remarked.  “  Oh,  no,  not  at  this  branch.  We  have, 
as  you  see,  lead-racks,  quad-drawers,  furniture-drawers,  brass- 
rule  cases,  &c.,  where  everything  is  at  hand,  in  every  possible 
size  ;  but  we  train  our  hands  to  put  things  back  where  they  get 
them,  and  we  see  that  they  do  it.”  There  was  no  “pie” — no 
litter — lying  about.  The  compositors,  dressed  in  white  or  black 
over-all  blouses,  attached  with  eyelets  to  the  neck,  so  that 


they  may  be  pulled  off  the  moment  work  is  done — for  a  com¬ 
positor  is  too  much  of  a  “  gentleman  ”  to  be  seen  in  the  street 
with  his  blouse — ^were  standing  at  broad  desks  setting  up  the 
type  out  of  single  cases  (“caps”  and  “lower-case”  being  in 
the  same  case),  looking  like  so  many  Anglican  curates.  Not 
being  a  newspaper  office,  and  the  work  being  possibly  of  an 
intricate  nature,  they  seemed  to  be  taking  matters  very  easily, 
possibly  looking  as  much  at  the  “foreigner”  as  at  their  “copy.” 
“  You  do  a  large  business  in  general  printing  ?”  I  said  to  the 
manager.  “  Yes,  pretty  large.  This  is  only  one  of  our  branch 
establishments,  where  we  have  only  about  forty  or  fifty  hands 
“  Do  you  employ  many  girls  ?  ”  “  None  in  the  case  or  machine 

rooms  ;  only  in  the  warehouse,  folding.”  “  What  are  your  work¬ 
ing  hours  ?  ”  “  We  begin  work  at  7  a.m.  ;  have  dejeuner  from 
12  to  1.30,  and  knock-off  at  6.30 — a  day  of  ten  hours.”  “And 
the  same  hours  on  Saturday.”  “  Precisely.”  “  And  on  Sun¬ 
day  ?”  “  Well,  very  much  the  same  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  knock 

off  earlier,  or  have  a  half-holiday  on  Sunday.”  “  Can  you  tell 
me  how  many  printers  may  be  employed  in  Paris  ?  ”  “  Really, 

I  cannot  ;  there  must  be  a  vast  number.”  “  And  all  pretty 
fully  employed  ?”  “  Well,  yes  ;  but,  of  course,  as  in  all  large 

towns,  there  is  a  residuum  who  loaf  about — men  who  would  not 
take  regular  work  even  if  they  could  get  it — the  men  who  care 
more  for  politics  than  printing,  and  who  are  always  to  the 
front  in  any  political  disturbance.  These  men  are  more 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  the  cafe — smoking,  drinking 
playing  cards,  and  betting — than  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  families.”  “  But  on  the  whole, 
work  seems  to  be  going  on  very  smoothly  in  Paris — there  does 
not  seem  tobe  much  friction  between  employers  and  employed?” 
“  That  is  so — just  now.  But  who  knows  how  soon  a  change 
may  come  ?  There  is  always  in  Paris,  even  when  things  look 
pleasantest  over  the  surface,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  social  dis¬ 
content,  which  political  excitement  may  at  any  moment  fan  into 
aflame.”  “Such  as  the  elections  and  the  manifestoes  of 
Boulanger,”  I  remarked.  “  Well,  as  for  Boulanger,  I  don’t 
think  he  just  now  counts  for  much;  but  if  you  wish  to  learn 
more  about  these  matters,  you  should  look  into  the  organs 
of  the  proletariat,  and  get  at  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  workmen  themselves  view  their  grievances.” 


Microscopic  Printing. 

Few  printers  try  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  minute  characters 
On  ordinary  book- work  nonpareil  is  the  smallest,  although 
for  certain  statistical  publications  agate  is  used.  Pearl  is  used 
for  references  in  Bibles  and  for  a  little  jobbing,  such  as  orders 
of  dancing,  but  a  very  little  goes  a  great  way.  As  for  diamond, 
it  is  useless  in  ninety-nine  offices  out  of  a  hundred.  Two  smaller 
sizes  have  been  made,  one  a  half-brevier,  known  as  brilliant, 
and  the  other  a  half-nonpareil,  which  has  no  name.  The  larger 
of  these  was  used  in  Bellow’s  “French  and  English  Dictionary,” 
when,  by  dint  of  good  presswork  and  good  paper,  it  looked 
exceedingly  well.  In  the  other,  originating  with  Didot,  only 
one  or  two  books  have  been  made.  The  type  is  too  minute  ; 
the  compositors  are  almost  blinded  in  working  upon  it,  and  the 
lines  bulge  out  so  easily  in  the  centre  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  must  be  recomposed. 

The  subject,  however,  is  very  fascinating.  In  the  work  called 
“  Brilliants,”  itself  an  excellent  specimen  of  microscopic  typo¬ 
graphy,  there  is  a  notice  of  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  which 
shows  that  the  desire  of  surpassing  others  in  this  way  has  been 
felt  in  many  breasts.  Such  works  could  not  easily  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  others.  Patience  and  means  were  required  to  gain 
the  end.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  such 
attempts.  Oxford  Bibles  are  now  made  so  small  that  the  whole 
work  only  weighs  5^  ounces,  but  there  is  a  call  for  one  still 
smaller.  This  is  in  diamond.  Were  it  in  brilliant  it  would  weigh 
only  4  ounces,  and  if  in  half-nonpareil  2|  ounces.  This  is 
supposing  that  the  binding  diminished  equally  with  the  paper 
in  weight.  It  will  not,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  3 
ounces  would  represent  the  least  that  could  now  be  done.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  make  even  smaller  type.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  be  read  without  a  magnifying  glass,  but  there  are  enough 
who  prize  curiosities  to  create  a  demand  for  a  book  in  these 
minute  characters.  One  drawback  has  been  that  letter-cutters 
were  not  willing  to  work  so  long  on  this  eye-destroying  work  ; 
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another,  that  compositors  objected.  But  there  has  been  re¬ 
cently  made  by  an  American  foundry  a  machine,  operating  on 
the  principle  of  a  pantograph,  which  copies  in  any  size  the 
characters  once  placed  before  it.  By  this,  given  a  certain  pica, 
a  brevier,  a  nonpareil,  or  a  diamond  can  be  made  exactly  like 
in  every  respect  except  size.  Its  work  can  be  continued  still 
further,  even  to  a  half  or  a  third  of  nonpareil.  Our  type-casting 
machines  now  work  with  much  perfection,  and  sharp  letters  can 
be  procured  from  them,  while  justification  can  be  done  by  the 
theory  recently  originated — using  only  two  spaces,  the  thick 
space  and  the  six-em  space.  By  this,  then,  no  letters  are  to  be 
pulled  out,  except  for  correction,  and  the  line  will  not  burst. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  something  of  this 
kind  will  be  done  within  the  next  half-century.  With  a  body 
of  one-third  nonpai'eil  or  one-quarter  brevier  the  ordinary  duo¬ 
decimo  Bible  would  be  put  into  a  hundred  pages  ;  Worcester’s 
“  Dictionary,”  which  now  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  would  weigh 
only  three,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  could  be  printed  three  times 
in  the  space  of  a  sixpence. 


The  Early  Printers. 

IF  there  be  any  truth  in  the  statement  occasionally  made, 
that  the  founder  of  to-day  cannot  produce  a  book  face 
equalling  the  “  beautiful  faces  of  the  types  of  the  early  printers,” 
then  typefounding  is  one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  the  master- 
printer  himself,  who,  according  to  Moxon,  “is  as  the  soul  of 
printing,”  has  retrograded  considerably.  The  facilities  of  the 
early  founders  were  as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  same  comparison  holds  good  as  applied 
to  the  modern  printer.  If,  then,  all  the  book  faces  that  have 
been  produced,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  (and  they  are  the  products  of  printer 
and  founder  combined),  lack  so  much  of  the  elegance  attributed 
to  the  earlier  efforts,  it  certainly  is  incumbent  on  some  pessi¬ 
mistic  printers  to  show  definitely  just  what  is  needed.  But 
here  they  seem  to  fail.  They  only  suggest,  are  never  satisfied, 
and  so  on  ad  hifiniticni. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  perfect  a  book,  in  every  detail,  can  be 
made  to-day  as  at  any  time  since  the  invention  of  printing. 
To  combat  this  assertion  reference  is  often  made  to  the  re¬ 
nowned  Psalter  of  1457,  as  a  remarkable  production  of  the  art, 
and  the  claim  has  been  made  that  it  has  never  been  equalled 
as  a  specimen  of  colour-printing.  T.  L.  De  Vinne,  in  his  “  In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,”  gives  facsimiles  of  its  pages,  devotes  some 
space  to  its  merits,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  work  of  painting  as 
well  as  printing.  The  beautiful  initials  are  not  genuine  press- 
work,  but  are  indebted  to  the  brush  of  the  illuminator  for  their 
striking  appearance.  Comparing  this  and  other  works  with 
the  printing  of  to-day,  he  cites,  with  two  foreign  books,  the 
rubricated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  as  “specimens  of  modern  colour  presswork 
which  show  an  exaction  of  register  and  a  purity  of  colour  and 
of  impression  not  to  be  found  in  any  early  book.” 

Something,  then,  it  would  appear  has  been  achieved  by  the 
printer  of  the  century  so  far  as  presswork  is  concerned.  Is  he 
so  woefully  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  book  faces  1  Does  a  close 
comparison  of  the  old  with  the  present  reveal  such  a  lack  of 
excellent  proportions,  &c.  We  think  not.  Just  imagine  for  a 
moment  the  whole  matter  reversed.  Let  us  suppose  that  all 
we  could  show  to-day  were  the  faces  as  they  appear  in  the 
ancient  books,  and  that  all  we  have  made  during  a  century 
belong  to  a  past  age.  What  should  we  hear  then  ?  We  pause 
for  the  reply. — Printer's  Bulletin. 


to  Conespojitimt. 


J.  T.  (Edinburgh). — If  you  are  a  really  good  workman  there 
would  be  every  chance  of  your  getting  a  situation  as  litho 
machineman  in  Brisbane,  Sydney,  or  Melbourne.  We  would 
advise  you  to  advertise  in  one  or  two  of  the  Colonial  papers 
before  venturing  out  ;  or  if  you  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  Messrs.  F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  of  the  cities  named,  they 
might  be  able  to  get  you  a  situation.  Mr.  Franks,  a  member 
of  the  firm,  is  in  London  now  until  the  end  of  October,  and  you 
might  write  to  him. 


A  Russian  Bookseller  and  Publisher. 


OVER  the  front  of  a  shop  painted  bright  yellow  in  the 
Czarina  Prospect  of  Ekaterinoslav  are  these  words  in 
Russo-French:  “  Triknieff — Libraire  et  Publieur.”  Triknieff 
has  been  told  a  hundred  times  that  the  French  for  publisher  is 
dditeurj  but  a  Russian  takes  tender  liberties  with  the  languages 
he  loves — as  witness  the  barber  lower  down  the  street,  who,  to 
cut  out  a  French  rival  over  the  way,  goes  in  for  Anglicism  with 
the  announcement — “Ruzski  ;  Inglish  Shaver.” 

Triknieff,  though,  is  not  an  ignorant  man,  for  he  holds  a  mart 
for  the  works  of  human  intellect  published  all  the  world  over. 
His  shop  is  full  of  French,  English,  and  German  books.  He 
publishes  woi'ks  in  the  Russian  tongue,  he  owns  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  would  have  started  a  weekly  newspaper  before 
now  if  the  town  where  he  flourishes  had  possessed  that  inesti¬ 
mable  boon,  a  censor.  Scores  of  Russian  towns  are  crying  out 
for  censors,  but  there  are  only  nine  censorial  commissions  in 
the  whole  empire,  and  every  book  or  magazine  essay  which 
Triknieff  wishes  to  put  forth  must  be  sent  to  Odessa  for 
approval. 

Three  months  is  the  shortest  time  that  can  elapse  before  he 
gets  back  his  manuscript,  more  or  less  embellished  with  cor¬ 
rections  in  red  pencil  ;  but  sometimes  six  months  slip  by,  for 
the  censors  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  If  a  work  contains  stric¬ 
tures  upon  anything  connected  with  Government  service,  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  State  department  in  St.  Petersburg 
which  those  strictures  concern  ;  and  this  often  involves  a  delay 
of  years.  For  these  reasons  Triknieff  has  to  get  his  magazine 
made  up  months  beforehand  ;  but  even  then  he  is  not  sure  of 
being  able  to  sell  it  ;  for  an  essay  which  was  innocuous  at  the 
time  when  it  received  the  imprimatur  may,  through  a  turn  in 
circumstances,  become  perilous  reading,  in  which  case  the 
magazine  is  seized.  Last  year  Triknieff  received  a  well-written 
work  upon  the  difficulties  of  a  campaign  on  the  Danube  ;  but 
as  these  difficulties  regarded  the  War  Office,  the  book  was  for¬ 
warded  thither,  and  there  it  is  lying  now.  Perhaps  Triknieff 
will  be  allowed  to  publish  it,  with  amendments,  towards  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  if  he  should  think  the  subject  still 
retains  interest  then. 

Triknieff  would  be  a  happy  man  if  Government  would  instal 
a  censor  in  his  town  and  arm  him  with  full  powers  ;  but  he  and 
Government  look  at  this  question  from  opposite  points  of  view  ; 
for  Triknieff  wants  to  promote  the  sale  of  literature,  and 
Government  desires  to  check  it.  It  is  more  than  enough  for 
the  authorities  that  publications  should  come  out  with  tolerable 
frequency  in  the  nine  university  towns — St.  Petersburg,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Kazan,  Dorpat,  Vilna  (Lithuania),  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Odessa, 
and  Warsaw.  All  these* places  possess  censors,  and  most  of 
them  one  or  two  daily  independent  newspapers,  whose  articles 
have  to  be  submitted  for  revision  three  clear  days  before  going 
to  print  ;  but  if  country-town  censors  were  appointed,  Triknieff 
and  his  fellows  would  get  bribing  them,  and  there  would  be  no 
damming  up  the  torrent  of  prints  that  would  well  up,  to  the 
flooding  of  institutions  that  could  no  longer  stand  if  the  waters 
of  publicity  were  let  into  them. 

These  things  have  been  benevolently  explained  to  Triknieff 
by  the  civil  governor  more  than  once,  and  the  shrewd  old  gen¬ 
tleman  has  advised  the  publisher  to  be  content  with  such  wit 
as  he  has  for  cheating  the  censorship  as  often  as  he  can. 
Triknieff  understands  what  this  means,  for  he  is  only  tram¬ 
melled  by  the  censors  so  far  as  outward  appearances  go.  What 
these  gentlemen  virtually  do  is  to  hinder  his  publication  of 
works  by  respectable  native  writers,  and  to  mutilate  foreign 
works  forwarded  to  him  by  his  agent  at  Leipzic  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  issuing  anonymous  Socialist  pamphlets,  or  boudoir 
romances  such  as  could  not  be  suffered  to  lie  on  any  decent 
boudoir  table,  Triknieff,  like  the  rest  of  his  craft  in  Russia,  is 
free. 

He  has  a  clandestine  press  and  numerous  secret  hawkers 
who  help  him  to  disseminate  tons  of  foolish  and  foul  literatui'e, 
with  the  tacit  connivance  of  the  police,  whom  he  suborns.  It 
you  asked  him  for  Mills’s  “Political  Economy”  over  his  counter, 
he  would  tell  you  that  the  work  is  forbidden  ;  if  you  wanted 
to  buy  Thackeray’s  “  Virginians,”  you  would  find  about  five 
dozen  pages  cut  out.  The  works  of  Voltaire,  Thiers,  Macaulay, 
and  Victor  Hugo  are  not  to  be  seen  on  Triknieff’s  shelves  ; 
those  of  Dickens,  Balzac,  and  the  elder  Dumas  are  only  pur- 
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chasable  (publicly)  in  an  incomplete  form  ;  but,  if  the  honest 
bookseller  has  to  deal  with  a  man  of  position  or  with  a  lady 
whom  he  can  trust,  he  will  come  after  dark,  bringing  a  cargo 
not  only  of  the  works  asked  for,  but  of  numerous  others  of  which 
it  would  not  be  expedient  so  much  as  to  utter  the  names  aloud. 

The  Russians  are  great  readers,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  good  foreign  works  in  open  day  makes  every  one  privy, 
more  or  less,  to  the  malpractices  of  booksellers.  Long  before 
the  censors  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 
last  production,  “  The  History  of  a  Crime,”  the  work  will  have 
been  read  by  every  Russian  who  cares  to  pay  the  high  price 
for  which  smuggled  or  pirated  copies  can  be  bought.  But 
extravagant  prices  are  naturally  a  bar  to  persons  of  moderate 
means  ;  and  that  is  how  it  comes  that  the  pomeschiks,  or  small 
squires,  the  trading  classes,  university  students,  and  subaltern 
officers,  have  e.xhausted  the  frivolous  in  literature;  and  when 
they  have  exhausted  the  frivolous,  then  hawkers  tempt  their 
jaded  appetites,  as  above  said,  with  licentious  books  under 
alluring  titles. 

Much  of  the  corruption  of  women  in  Russian  society — cor¬ 
ruption  which  often  finds  vent  in  hysteric  outbreaks  towards 
Nihilism,  Daimonism,  or  what  not — comes  of  the  fearful  books 
that  are  devoured  for  want  of  better  mental  food.  The  Russian 
bookseller  is,  in  fact,  a  wholesale  polluter  of  morals  ;  and  yet 
such  a  one  as  Triknieff,  in  the  Czarina  Prospect,  only  trades  in 
vice  because  he  would  have  to  shut  up  shop  if  he  confined 
himself  to  the  lawful  sale  of  books  allowed  by  the  censors. 
Give  him  freedom  of  bookselling,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to 
suppress  the  clandestine  branch  of  his  trade,  being  a  respect¬ 
able  man  often  to  be  seen  in  church  along  with  his  wife — who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  knows  nothing  of  the  strange  works  piled  up 
in  his  cellars. 

Triknieff’s  expenses  are  high,  for  he  keeps  three  founts  of 
type — Russian,  German,  and  French — and  has  a  staff  of  com¬ 
positors  who  can  print  in  three  languages.  Skilled  labour  is 
always  dear  in  Russia,  and  the  artels  of  printers  have  latterly 
forced  up  the  wages  of  their  hands  to  three  paper  roubles  a 
day.  It  needs  a  sale  of  many  books  to  cover  such  prices  ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  Triknieft  keeps  about  half-a-clozen 
police  in  hush-money,  and  has  to  pay  two  or  three  yearly  visits 
to  Odessa  to  propitiate  censors  and  get  whole  boxes  of  foreign 
books  through  the  custom-house  uninspected,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  he  can  make  the  two  ends  meet  at  all.  His  shop  is 
almost  always  empty,  and  he  gives  away  so  many  gratis  copies 
of  his  uninteresting  magazines  that  its  selling  circulation  can 
hardly  meet  the  cost  of  printing. 

Probably  he  keeps  up  this  periodical  for  the  respectability  it 
gives  him.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  several  provincial 
academies  ;  an  inspector  of  schools  (which  confers  on  him  the 
right  to  a  bright  blue  uniform  and  a  star  with  three  points)  ;  he 
sits  in  the  municipal  council  of  his  town,  and  on  the  jury  at 
assizes  ;  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  first-class  savant. 
His  magazine  treats  of  science  and  agriculture  ;  publishes 
adaptations  of  French  and  English  sensation  novels  ;  and  is  of 
course  profoundly  and  gushingly  loyal.  The  contributors  are 
generally  amateurs  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  who  like  to  see 
themselves  in  print  ;  but  there  is  a  sub-editor,  a  polyglot  Pole, 
who  pads  the  pages  with  translations  from  foreign  periodicals 
when  original  matter  fails. 

Triknieff  is  great  at  piracies,  and  when  a  foreign  novel  is 
passed  by  the  censors  and  seems  likely  to  have  a  good  sale,  he 
will  reprint  it  sooner  than  go  to  the  expense  of  ordering  copies 
from  abroad.  Some  of  these  reprints  read  oddly,  for,  with  a 
view  to  economy,  all  that  is  not  “action”  in  the  book — dis¬ 
quisitions,  descriptions  of  scenery,  &c. — are  expunged.  The 
polyglot  Pole  has  a  marked  talent  for  compressing  three  volumes 
into  one,  and  will  often  give  a  work  the  touch  of  literary  finish, 
either  by  an  addition  of  sensationalism  or  by  a  readjustment  of 
“  scenes,”  which  in  his  opinion  it  lacks.  More  often,  however, 
the  works  which  Triknieff  pirates  are  those  which  the  censors 
have  banned  ;  and  then  the  Pole  is  useful  for  dressing  up  these 
books  in  Russian  garb,  denationalising  the  characters  and  their 
names. 

Triknieff  prints  more  things  in  Russian  than  in  French  or 
German,  though  works  in  these  two  last  languages  always 
command  a  sale  among  those  who  aspire  at  gentility.  His 
magazine  is  Russian,  and  as  such  is  viewed  with  favour  by  the 
authorities,  who  like  to  be  able  to  show  by  palpable  proof  how 
the  Czar’s  Government  encourages  native  literature.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  that  if  from  some  cause  or  other  Triknieff  was 
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compelled  to  abandon  the  publication  of  his  periodical,  some¬ 
body  else  would  be  assisted  to  bring  it  out,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  said  that  gravely  instructed  literature  had  ceased  to  be  in 
demand  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  provinces.  As  it  is,  the  maga¬ 
zine  undoubtedly  does  Triknieff  a  good  turn  by  giving  him  the 
decent  name  which  he  could  hardly  derive  from  his  other 
literary  transactions.  It  is  like  the  reputable  flag  which  a  pirate 
hoists  when  he  sails  with  a  cargo  of  contraband. — From  “  The 
Russians  of  To-day^'  by  E.  C.  Grenville-Murray. 

Technical  Questions^  specially  prepared  for  Typographical 
Classes.  (London  :  E.  Menken,  65,  Chancery-lane.)  A 
handy  little  book,  which  may  prove  of  service  to  candidates 
at  Typographical  Examinations.  The  two  hundred  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared  by  a  certificated  teacher  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  who  has  found  the  necessity  for  questions  of  this 
description.  The  questions  set  at  the  last  three  examinations 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  are  also  given, 
together  with  some  “Hints  on  Preparation  for  Examination.” 

The  J ackdaw  of  Rheims.  (London  ;  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons.) 
This  is  a  very  old  favourite  in  a  new  and  attractive  garb. 
There  are  forty-eight  illustrations  in  monotint,  most  of  them 
excellent,  and  reflecting  the  humour  of  the  poem.  The  faces 
of  the  “  six  little  singing-boys  ”  are  somewhat  too  girlish,  while 
tlwse  of  the  boys  with  the  “  golden  ewer  ”  are  decidedly  femi¬ 
nine.  There  is  a  curious  mistake  in  the  picture  illustrating  the 
boys  carrying  soap,  &c.  ;  the  one  who  “  A  napkin  bore.  Of  the 
best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink.  And  a  Cardinal’s  hat 
marked  in  permanent  ink,”  is  represented  as  bearing  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  hat.  In  the  previous  picture  he  is  correctly  represented 
bearing  the  napkin.  The  drawings  are  decidedly  clever,  and 
it  is  a  pity  the  artist’s  name  is  not  stated.  The  lithography 
and  printing  are  good,  and  the  cover,  in  colours,  is  very  effective. 
A  first  edition  of  50,000  is  issued. 

Three  Me7i  in  a  Boat.,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  (Bristol,  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith).  This  is  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  holiday 
spent  by  three  friends  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames.  It  is  written 
in  an  easy,  racy  style  that  carries  the  reader  along,  interested 
and  pleased.  The  incidents  are  of  course  slight,  but  they 
are  narrated  with  a  cpiaintness  and  humour  that  in  many 
cases  is  irresistible.  There  are  sixty-three  illustrations  by  Mr. 
A.  Frederics,  which  interpret  the  fun  of  the  book  to  perfection. 

The  Art  Stationer  (Philadelphia  :  W.  M.  Patton).  This 
trade  journal  is  a  treat  to  look  at  and  to  examine.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  delicately-tinted  inks,  and 
embellished  with  choice  vignettes,  borders,  and  illustrations. 
The  literary  contents  are  very  full  and  varied,  and  convey  a 
vast  amount  of  information  upon  all  subjects  coming  within  the 
stationer’s  range.  The  journal  is  well  established,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its  third  volume,  and  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  is  very  extensive.  Guided  by  the  same  skilful 
hands  that  produce  the  finest  printers’  journal  in  America, 
Paper  and  Press,  it  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Art 
Stationer  is  so  good  and  so  successful. 

Motivenschatz  fiir  die  Graphischen  Kimste  (Wien  :  Thiel  & 
Schkerl).  Our  German  friends  in  the  lithographic  trade  are 
evidently  alive  to  the  value  of  good  suggestions  and  models, 
judging  from  the  number  of  high-class  works  of  this  character 
which  are  produced,  and  which  evidently  meet  with  a  large 
demand,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  cessation  in  the  supply. 
This  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  in  England,  whether  from 
apathy,  or  because  the  English  litho  artist  has  no  need  of  sug¬ 
gestions  in  design,  we  cannot  say.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  demand  for  such  works  is  lamentably  small,  and  does 
not  encourage  any  one  to  venture  on  the  publication  of  anything 
new  in  this  way  for  English  use.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  our  progressive  readers  anything  which 
appears  likely  to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  the  work  above 
mentioned  is  such.  It  consists  of  forty  plates,  executed  in  first- 
class  style,  giving  examples  of  menus,  cards,  programmes,  &c. 
The  designs  are  fresh  and  original,  and,  in  point  of  execution, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  work  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  and  we 
trust  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for  it. 
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A  bout  Dictionaries. 


An  exhaustive  analytical  review  of  the  “  New  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  recently, 
and  from  it  we  extract  the  following  historical  mz/wc  of  various 
dictionaries : — 

The  making  of  dictionaries  is  no  new  thing.  An  Assyrian 
dictionary  in  the  form  of  clay  tablets,  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
Ashur-lani-pan,  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  oldest 
extant  Greek  dictionary  is  the  “  Homeric  Lexicon  ”  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus.  The  first 
Roman  lexicographer  was  M.  Terentius  Varro,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  The  first  attempt  at  dictionary  making  in  England 
was  the  Anglo-Latin  lexicon  of  Richard  Fraunces  and  Friar 
Galfrions,  which  appeared  in  1499.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
twenty-four  dictionaries,  or  rather  lexicons,  were  printed  in 
England,  including  “A  Little  Dictionarie  for  Children  (Latin  and 
English),”  by  John  Withals,  1559;  “The  Brefe  Dyxcyonary,” 
by  Henry  Sutton,  1562  ;  “A  Shorte  Dictionarie,  Most  Profitable 
for  Yonge  Beginners,”  by  Lewis  Evans,  1572,  and  William 
Bullokar’s  “  Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amendment  of  Ortho¬ 
graphic  for  English  Speech,”  1580.  Twenty-two  dictionaries 
appeared  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Among 
these  were  “An  English  Expositour  of  Hard  Words,”  by  John 
Bullokar,  1616  ;  “An  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of 
Hard  Words,”  by  Flenry  Cockeram,  1632,  and  “  Glossographia, 
or  Dictionary  Interpreting  the  Hard  Words  Now  Used  in  Our 
Refined  English  Tongue,”  by  Thomas  Blount,  1656.  In  1701 
J.  Jones  published  “  Practical  Phonography,  or  the  New  Art  of 
Rightly  Spelling  and  Writing  Words  by  the  Sound  Thereof,” 
and  eleven  dictionaries  followed  Jones’s  work  in  the  eighteenth 
century  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  dic¬ 
tionary  in  1755.  These  included  Bailey’s  dictionary,  pub¬ 
lished  about  1720,  an  interleaved  copy  of  which  Johnson  used 
in  compiling  his  great  work.  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictionary,  while 
it  was  not  without  very  grave  faults,  was  the  first  really  great 
achievement  in  English  lexicography.  The  fourth  edition  of 
Bailey’s  dictionary,  1728,  was  long  the  only  dictionary  in 
general  use,  and  some  scholars  preferred  the  last  edition  of 
Bailey,  1737,  even  after  the  appearance  of  Johnson’s.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  work  was  performed  under  very  hard  conditions.  There 
was  yet  no  British  Museum,  and  in  the  consultation  of  autho¬ 
rities  the  lexicographer  was,  in  the  main,  confined  to  his  own 
library.  During  the  seven  years  that  the  dictionary  was  in 
preparation  Johnson  was  compelled  to  write  for  bread.  But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  his  work  proved  a  great 
achievement.  Until  his  time  the  English  language  could  boast 
no  collection  of  words  accompanied  with  authorities  for  different 
significations  from  the  best  writers.  Indeed,  in  this  I'espect,  it 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  Johnson  is  surpassed  even  by  the 
new  “  Century  Dictionary.” 

As  Dr.  Johnson’s  was  the  first  English  dictionary  of  genuine 
merit,  so  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  others  that  followed 
after  it.  Walker  said  ofit :  “  It  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder 
by  every  subsequent  lexicographer.”  The  work  was  done  in  a 
house  in  Gough-square,  where  Johnson  fitted  up  a  room  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  dictionary.  The  compilation  began  in  1747  and 
the  work  did  not  appear  until  1755.  But  while  Johnson’s  defi¬ 
nitions  were  generally  admirable  and  his  quotations  carefully 
and  wisely  selected,  he  was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew 
no  modern  language  except  English,  and  English  as  he  wrote 
it  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  spoken  language  of  his  time 
and  ours.  The  work  passed  through  many  editions,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Johnson’s  reputation  as  a  lexicographer  will 
outlast  his  purely  literary  fame. 

As  Johnson’s  dictionary  was  long  recognised  as  the  authority 
for  definitions,  so  Sheridan’s  became  the  standard  for  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Thomas  Sheridan  was  a  manager  and  an  actor, 
and  the  most  accomplished  elocutionist  of  his  time.  As  an 
actor  Sheridan  was  inferior  to  both  Garrick  and  Macklin,  but 
as  a  reader  he  was  superior  to  either.  As  a  lecturer  on  elocu¬ 
tion  he  was  highly  esteemed.  In  Sheridan’s  day  the  stage  gave 
the  law  on  the  matters  of  accent  and  inflection,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  easily  master.  His  dictionary  appeared  in  1780,  and 
its  merits  as  a  standard  of  pronunciation  were  readily  recog¬ 
nised.  Then,  in  1791,  came  the  first  edition  of  John  Walker’s 
celebrated  dictionary,  in  which,  as  in  Sheridan’s,  pronuncia¬ 
tion  was  made  a  leading  object.  Walker,  like  Sheridan,  was 


an  elocutionist,  and  it  was  as  a  pronouncing  dictionary  that  his 
work  was  specially  valued.  His  dictionary  was  extensively 
circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
passed  through  many  editions.  Walker  was  popularly  known 
in  London  as  “  Elocution”  Walker,  Edmund  Burke,  the  cele¬ 
brated  orator,  being  among  his  pupils.  Walker  holds  as  high 
a  place  as  an  orthoepist  as  Johnson  as  a  lexicographer.  The 
works  of  the  two  have  often  been  blended  and  published  as  a 
whole — too  often,  however,  without  the  authorities  that  made 
Johnson’s  dictionary  so  valuable.  In  1836  Smart’s  “New 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,”  which  professed  to  be  “Wal¬ 
ker  Remodelled,”  but  was  in  fact  what  its  name  implies,  was 
published  in  England,  and  the  next  year,  1837,  Richardson’s 
dictionary  appeared.  The  most  recent  work  possessing  value 
and  authority  in  England  is  Murray’s  dictionary. 

The  first  American  lexicographer  was  Noah  Webster. 
Webster  published  his  “  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language”  as  early  as  1806,  but  his  matured  work, 
“  The  American  Dictionary,”  in  quarto,  did  not  appear  until 
1828.  The  first  American  edition  was  only  2,500  copies,  the 
price  being  2odols.  An  English  edition  was  published  by  H. 
G.  Bohn,  the  price  being  ^5.  10s.,  reduced  in  1835  to 
£1.  I2S.  6d.  The  second  revised  edition  of  Webster’s  dictionary, 
appeared  in  1840,  the  third  in  1848,  the  fourth  in  1859,  and  the 
fifth  in  1864.  The  last  edition  was  republished  in  England  by 
Bell  &  Daldy.  This  splendid  work,  as  it  has  existed  since  the 
last  revision,  is  too  well  known  to  newspaper  readers.to  need 
description.  .Us  Webster  may  be  called  the  Johnson,  so  Dr. 

I  Worcester  is  the  Walker  of  America.  Dr.  Worcester’s 
“  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary”  did  not  appear  until  1846, 
and  it  was  followed  in  i860  by  “A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  the  revised  “Worcester.”  F or  nearly  half-a-century 
the  rivalry  between  “Webster”  and  “Worcester”  has  been 
very  great,  and  thousands  of  copies  of  both  works  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  sold.  In  some  printing-offices  the  one  and 
in  others  the  other  is  the  recognised  authority,  but  most  proof¬ 
readers  and  literary  workers  keep  both  at  hand.  As  a  work  of 
special  reference  the  new  “  Century  Dictionary,”  it  is  likely, 
will  now  supersede  both,  but  for  general  use  it  will  be  too  large 
to  supplant  them  while  they  continue  to  meet  the  popular 
needs. 

- •«»  ♦  - — 

Photogravure. 


Mr.  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  “  Photogravure  Processes,”  from 
which  we  publish  the  following  extracts  : — 

There  are  four  leading  lines  of  photo-mechanical  printing 
methods  —  photo-engraving,  photo-lithography,  photo-gelatine, 
and  photogravure.  Photo-engraving  is  understood  to  mean 
“  cuts  to  print  with  type.”  Photo-lithography  is  the  process  by 
which  a  stone  is  prepared  for  ordinary  lithographic  printing  by 
photography  instead  of  by  hand.  In  both  photo  engraving  and 
photo-lithography  the  prints  must  be  made  in  dots  or  lines,  but 
by  an  ingenious  device  the  half-tone  of  the  photograph  is  closely 
imitated.  This  is  effected  by  breaking  up  the  half-tone  into  a 
series  of  very  fine  dots  or  lines. 

The  methods  mostly  in  use  are  those  which  give  true  photo¬ 
graphic  half-tone.  These  are  the  photo-gelatine  and  the  photo¬ 
gravure  methods.  The  photo-gelatine  process  is  known  under 
a  multitude  of  names  :  Albertype,  heliotype,  artotype,  Licht- 
druck,  Indotint,  collotype,  are  some  of  them,  but  they  all  mean 
the  same  thing  ;  that  is,  printing  from  the  surface  of  a  layer  of 
gelatine,  variously  supported,  and  on  which  a  printing  image 
has  been  produced  by  light.  The  modus  operandi  of  obtaining 
such  an  image  is,  in  its  broad  principles,  simple  enough. 

An  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in,  say,  ten  ounces  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  this  solution 
are  added  40  to  50  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  sufficient 
alcohol  to  make  an  easy-flowing  liquid.  This  is  flowed  over  a 
plate  of  glass  or  metal,  and  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature 
of  120  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  on  a  level  plate,  so  that,  when 
dry,  a  very  thin,  even  solution  of  bichromatised  gelatine  remains 
on  the  plate.  The  gelatine-coated  plate  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a  negative,  and  now  comes  in  the  second  action  of  light. 
The  light  passing  through  the  negative  hardens  the  gelatine  in 
the  shadows,  partly  hardens  it  in  the  half-tones,  and  produces 
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no  effect  where  it  is  prevented  from  penetrating  by  the  opaque 
parts  of  the  negative. 

The  gelatine-coated  plate,  which  now  has  the  printing  image 
produced  on  it,  has  only  to  be  washed  in  water  to  prevent  the 
further  action  of  light,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  It  is 
inked  up  in  the  same  general  method  that  a  lithographic  stone 
is  inked.  But  the  sun  has  been  the  artist  and  has  drawn  the 
half-tone  of  the  photograph  as  no  hand  could  have  done  it. 

Photo-gelatine  printing,  to  the  reader  and  onlooker,  seems  to 
be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  On  account  of  the  “  con¬ 
trary  ”  character  of  gelatine,  it  is  in  truth  the  most  difficult,  as 
those  who  have  been  longest  at  the  work  best  realise.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  reproductions  by  this  process  have  a  character 
all  their  owm,  and  for  a  certain  delicacy  of  result  and  true 
photographic  effect  they  are  unapproachable.  In  the  photo¬ 
gelatine  process  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  printing  surface  or 
material,  gelatine,  has  been  brought  into  use. 

In  photogravure,  the  oldest  printing  material,  copper,  and 
the  oldest  method  of  printing  are  employed,  but  the  action  of 
light  takes  the  place  of  the  engraver’s  tool.  The  result  desired 
to  be  obtained  is  an  intaglio  plate  to  be  engraved  by  photo¬ 
graphy  and  to  be  used  for  printing  on  a  copper-plate  press. 

In  the  photo-gelatine  process  we  have  described  how  a  plate 
is  coated  with  a  thin,  even  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine  made 
sensitive  to  light.  If  we  prepare  this  gelatine  on  a  copper  plate, 
and,  after  the  action  of  light,  place  the  plate  with  its  light-pro¬ 
duced  image  in  an  etching-bath,  it  is  evident  that  the  etching 
fluid  will  penetrate  the  gelatine  where  the  light  has  not  acted, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  gelatine  is  not  hardened.  It  will 
penetrate  less  where  the  light  has  hardened  the  gelatine  slightly, 
and  it  will  not  penetrate  at  all  where  the  gelatine  is  altogether 
hardened  by  light.  In  this  way  we  have  a  plate  etched  more 
or  less  deeply,  according  to  the  gradations  of  the  photograph, 
and  therefore  reproducing  all  the  gradations  of  the  photograph. 
This,  very  broadly,  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  process  of 
photogravure. 

Two  essential  conditions  must  be  observed,  however,  in  order 
to  make  the  process  practical.  In  the  first  place,  in  using  a 
negative  to  print  on  the  gelatinised  copper  plate,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  picture  would  be  a  negative.  Therefore,  a  positive  or 
transparency  must  be  made  from  the  original  negative  to  print 
on  the  gelatinised  plate,  in  order  that  the  final  picture  may  be 
a  positive.  The  other  necessity  is  that  there  must  be  a  “  grain” 
on  the  copper  plate  in  order  to  give  it  an  ink-holding  capacity. 
This  is  effected  by  “  laying  a  ground  ”  as  in  the  aquatint 
method,  or  by  dusting  the  surface  with  resin  or  asphalte  which 
is  melted  by  heat — in  both  cases,  of  course,  before  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  gelatinous  surface.  The  etching  fluid  does  not 
penetrate  these  fine  points  of  resin,  and  the  underlying  copper 
is  protected  and  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  minute 
pyramids,  which  prevent  the  ink  being  wiped  out.  The  rest  of 
the  process  of  reproducing  photogravure  pictures  is  the  ordinary 
method  of  copper-plate  printing,  requiring,  however,  greater 
skill  and  care  in  its  execution. 

While  photo-gelatine  printing  is  marked  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  results,  the  characteristic  feature  of  photogravure  is  its 
strength  and  richness,  which  may  be  further  heightened  in  the 
various  steps  of  the  process,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the 
hand  of  the  engraver. 


Polishing  and  Graining  on  Zinc  Plates. 

The  best  and  most  rapid  method  for  polishing  and  graining 
zinc  plates  is  after  the  following  directions  : 

I.  First  wash  the  old  work  out  with  turpentine  or  benzine. 

2.  Take  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
dissolve  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  then  take  a  piece  of  clean  flannel 
and  apply  the  solution,  rubbing  the  plate  until  all  the  work  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

3.  Next  wash  the  plate  under  a  hydrant  and  dry  the  same. 

4.  The  graining  is  now  done  with  a  solution  of  two  parts  of 
hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  and  one  part  of  distilled  water. 
This  solution  should  be  applied  with  a  perfectly  clean  camel’s- 
hair  brush  in  all  directions  over  the  plate,  care  being  taken  that 
no  drops  are  left  remaining  on  the  plate.  Then  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  potash  solution  is  advisable.  After  washing  the 
plate  in  clean  (distilled  is  the  best)  water,  dry  quickly  with 
blotting-paper  so  as  to  avoid  oxidising,  and  the  plate  is  ready 
for  use. — Lithograiher  and  Printer. 
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Wilkie  Collins. 

IT  is  needless  to  say  that  we  share  the  universal  sorrow  which 
has  everywhere  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  loss  which 
English  literature  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Wilkie  Collins.  For 
thirty  years — for  it  was  in  1859  that  he  published  his  first  great  novel, 
“The  Woman  in  White” — the  name  of  Wilkie  Collins  has  ranked 
with  those  of  the  chief  novelists  of  the  Victorian  era.  He  has  been 
happily  described  as  perhaps  the  only  prominent  associate  of  Charles 
Dickens  who  did  not  slavishly  copy  that  master,  and  it  has  been  added 
with  no  less  truth  that  the  admiration  which  Dickens  felt  for  the  most 
brilliant  contributor  to  Hotisehold  {Fonts  and  Alt  the  Year  Round  did 
not  suffer  in  the  le.ast  from  the  fact  that  Wilkie  Collins  from  the  first 
struck  out  an  independent  course,  and  was  wisely  content  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius.  He  was  born  in  London  in  January,  1824, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Collins,  R.A.,  the  well-known  painter  ; 
his  godfather  was  the  still  more  distinguished  artist,  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
and  in  this  way  the  child  received  a  name  the  fame  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  extend.  He  was  educated  first  at  Highbury,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
Italian.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  a  business  house  in  the  city, 
Wilkie  Collins  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in 
1851  was  called  to  the  Bar,  though,  like  scores  of  other  literary  men 
similarly  qualified,  he  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  His 
first  work  was  a  biography  of  his  father.  This  appeared  in  two 
volumes  in  1848,  but  did  not  attract  much  attention.  Two  years  later, 
however,  Wilkie  Collins  found  his  true  vocation,  by  the  publication  of 
“Antonina;  or,  the  Fall  of  Rome,”  an  historical  romance,  which 
marked  his  advent  into  the  realm  of  fiction.  This  was  followed  by 
“  Basil,”  a  story  of  modern  life,  in  1852  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Collins  joined  the  staff  of  Household  {Vords.  It  was  in  that  magazine, 
between  the  years  1856  and  1859,  that  “After  Dark,”  “The  Dead 
Secret,”  and  “The  Queen  of  Hearts”  appeared.  His  first  really 
great  achievement  as  a  novelist  was  “The  Woman  in  White,”  a  story 
which  ran  in  All  the  Year  Round  in  i860,  and  made  a  deep  and  wide¬ 
spread  sensation.  From  that  time  forward  Wilkie  Collins  was 
recognised  both  by  the  critics  and  the  public  at  large  as  a  novelist  who 
was  worthy  to  rank,  if  not  with  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  at  least 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  stood  next  to  them.  Amongst  the 
more  prominent  of  the  other  novels  on  which  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Collins  rests  are  “  No  Name,”  published  in  1862,  “  Armadale,” 
which  appeared  in  Cornhill  in  1866,  and  that  weird  romance  “The 
Moonstone,”  which  followed  two  years  later.  In  the  list  of  his  more 
recent  works  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  mention  “  Man  and  Wife,” 
“  Poor  Miss  Finch,”  “The  New  Magdalene,”  and  “Blind  Love,” 
which  is  at  present  running  through  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  was  left  in  a  completed 
form  by  the  distinguished  novelist.  The  copyright  of  “  The  Woman 
in  White  ”  was  purchased,  and  that  work  was  first  published  in  book 
form,  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  in  i860,  in  three 
vols.  In  this  form  4,000  copies  were  sold.  Subsequently  they  issued  the 
same  work  in  one  voL,  and  over  30,000  copies  were  sold.  “  No  Name” 
was  Messrs.  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.’s  next  venture.  They  purchased 
the  entire  copyright  from  the  author,  and  sold  4,500  copies  in  three 
vols.,  and  10,000  copies  in  one  vol.  Subsequently  they  made  an 
arrangement  for  the  issue  of  all  Mr.  Collins’s  novels  then  existing  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  bargain  including  the  retransfer  of  the  copyrights 
above  mentioned.  The  works  thus  issued  by  them  were  “  Queen  of 
Hearts,”  in  one  vol.,  of  which  9,000  were  sold  ;  “  Antonina,”  6,500  ; 
“  Dead  Secret,”  8,000  ;  “  Basil,”  4,600  ;  “  Hide  and  Seek,”  6,500  ; 
“  My  Miscellanies,”  in  two  vols.,  500  ;  and  for  these  various  ventures 
Messrs.  Low  paid  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  over  ^5,000.  These  interests 
were  finally  transferred  by  them  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  were  Mr.  Collins’s  publishers  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1858  his  first  play,  “  The 
Red  Vial,”  was  placed  upon  the  boards  of  the  Olympic,  whilst  several 
of  his  greatest  novels  also  found  their  way,  by  their  dramatic  character, 
to  the  stage.  Mr.  Collins  died  at  his  house  in  Wimpole-street,  on 
Monday  morning,  September  23.  He  had  never  entirely  rallied  from 
the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  attacked  him  in  the  early  summer.  By 
his  death  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  with  the  generation  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  is  broken,  and  another  great  name  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  English  fiction. — 
Publishers'  Circular. 


It  is  well-known  that  paper  pasted,  gummed,  or  glued  on  to  metal, 
especially  if  it  has  a  bright  surface,  usually  comes  off  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  leaving  the  adhesive  material  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
with  a  surface  bright  and  slippery  as  ice.  To  overcome  this  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  suggests  that  the  metal  be  first  dipped  into  a  strong  and 
hot  solution  of  washing-soda,  afterwards  scrubbing  perfectly  dry  with 
a  clean  rag.  Onion  juice  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  the  label  pasted  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  said 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  separate  paper  and  metal  thus  joined. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

There  is  nothing  more  damaging  to  a  business  than  to  be 
found  wanting  in  the  matter  of  promptness  in  filling- 
orders.  A  great  many  firms  will  promise  to  complete  an  order  at 
a  certain  time,  when  they  are  confident  in  their  own  minds  that 
it  will  be  almost  an  utter  impossibility  to  do  so.  This  is  done 
to  secure  orders,  but  cannot  fail  of  a  damaging  effect  in  the 
future.  It  is  just  as  important  that  an  order  be  filled  at  the 
time  agreed  as  that  any  other  engagement  or  appointment  be 
kept.  The  man  who  arranges  for  a  meeting  with  another  at  a 
certain  time  is  expected  to  be  to  time.  In  these  days  of  enter- 
pri-e  and  push  every  business  man  has  his  time  fully  taken,  and 
promptness  in  keeping  an  appointment  is  an  important  matter 
to  him.  Just  so  it  is  in  filling  orders.  Promptness  is  as  much 
to  the  credit  of  a  concern  as  is  the  quality  of  the  work  or 
material  used. 

+  <!•  + 

Those  having  the  direction  of  working  people  invariably 
under-estimate  the  necessity  of  an  early  start  in  the  morning 
with  the  business  of  the  day.  Coming  into  the  workshop  or 
counting-house  at  irregular  hours  will  not  do  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  parties  who  try  the  expe¬ 
riment  will  have  to  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  with  the  hands  of 
the  clock  pointing  to  the  designated  beginning-time  of  work, 
fully  equipped,  the  labours  of  the  day  ought  to  be  commenced. 
Shirking  it  only  leads  others  to  do  likewise,  and  produces 
lethargy  and  indifference  in  the  performance  of  the  task  to 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves.  A  five  minutes’  loss  out  of 
the  early  morning  hour  will  often  sweep  away  the  profits  of  the 
day,  besides  leaving  the  mind  impressed  with  the  consciousness 
of  not  having  done  our  full  duty  to  those  in  authority. 

•i*  ❖ 

They  took  their  time  in  printing  important  books  during  the 
first  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  art.  For  example,  take 
the  famous  Polyglot  Bible,  printed  under  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  It  was  begun  in  1502  and  finished  January 
10,  1517.  The  last  sheet  was  carried  to  Ximenes  shortly  before 
his  death,  when  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
completion  of  his  greatest  work.  The  edition  was  limited  to 
600  copies,  and  cost  50,000  ducats,  a  sum  equal  to  about 
^1,000,000  in  our  day.  It  has  now  become  very  scarce.  A 
copy  on  vellum  (of  which  only  three  were  printed),  and  supposed 
to  be  the  identical  copy  reserved  by  the  Cardinal,  was  sold  in 
1829  for  nearly  £600. 

^  ^  4|* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  moved 
by  any  rnissionary  spirit  in  carrying  out  this  splendid  project. 
He  despised  the  common  folk,  and  uttered  the  famous  dictum 
“  that  truth  was  a  pearl  too  precious  for  swine,  and  that  when¬ 
ever  the  Bible  should  be  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue  it 
would  be  pernicious  to  Christianity.”  Ximenes  therefore  ordered 
that  only  the  three  languages  of  the  superscriptions  on  the 
cross — all  learned  ones — should  enter  into  his  Polyglot.  The 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  set  on  its  pages  in  triple  columns 
in  the  order  named. 

*  *  •¥ 

Perse-verance  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  essential  factors 
in  all  success.  Without  it,  great  gifts,  splendid  talents,  fine 
opportunities,  are  often  thrown  away  ;  while  with  it,  very 
moderate  abilities  with  small  advantages  may  rise  to  eminence. 
Yet  there  is  another  power  of  the  human  mind,  seeming,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  the  opposite  of  perseverance,  which  is  scarcely  less 
needed  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  viz.,  the  ability  to  stop  at  the 
right  time,  to  change  the  current  of  thought  or  action,  to  pause 
when  enough  has  been  said  or  done.  Many  persons,  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  perseverance,  are  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  latter  power.  They  think  that  to  stop  is  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  guarded  against,  while  to  keep  on  is  a  difficult  duty, 
needing  long  and  patient  discipline  in  youth  and  self-restraint 
in  manhood.  Yet  both  are  really  the  products  of  self-control, 
and,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  qualities,  they  go  side  by 
side  everywhere  in  the  lines  of  the  best  success. 

^  4*  ♦ 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  time  and  thought  is  due  to  every 
choice  that  is  made  and  every  answer  that  is  given.  How 


much  this  shall  be  is  a  problem  for  each  to  solve.  Life  is  too 
short  and  duties  are  too  many  to  allow  of  unnecessary  delay. 
In  numerous  petty  matters,  it  is  better  to  be  prompt,  even  at 
the  risk  of  occasional  mistake,  than  to  consume  valuable  time 
in  debating.  In  important  matters,  where  rash  and  hasty  de¬ 
cisions  are  of  course  to  be  avoided,  it  is  well  to  fix  a  suitable 
time  for  consideration  and  to  abide  by  the  limits.  But  it  is 
really  far  less  the  fear  of  making  mistakes  than  the  dislike  of 
making  decisions  at  all  that  leads  to  this  dilatoriness.  If  the 
time  thus  taken  were  faithfully  devoted  to  resolute  thought, 
leading  up  to  a  wise  choice,  something  might  be  said  in  its 
favour  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Usually  a  small  portion  of  it 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  while  the  whole  of 
it  is  frequently  spent  in  weakly  wavering  from  side  to  side  and 
drifting  nowhere  in  particular. 

4*  •!* 

The  faces  of  playing-cards  were  among  the  first  productions 
in  impressions  from  relief  plates.  These  rudely-printed  figures 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  look  very  strange 
by  the  side  of  the  elegantly  executed  cards  of  these  times. 
They  are  works  of  art,  and  are  produced  by  the  United  States 
and  by  almost  every  country  of  Europe  in  vast  numbers. 
Russia,  however,  leads  all  the  rest.  With  her  the  printing  of 
playing-cards  is  a  Government  monopoly.  As  gambling  is 
largely  practised  in  Russia,  the  demand  is  extraordinary,  the 
daily  output  of  the  establishment  being  24,000  packs,  that  is, 
7,200,000  packs  per  annum. 

4*  4* 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  or  more,  when  the  last  section  of  a 
book  was  lifted  from  the  press,  the  author  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  very  serious  problem,  namely,  the  binding  of  the 
“  presentation  copies.”  Custom  required  that  they  should  be 
richly  and  elegantly  bound,  with  the  patron’s  name  in  gilt  let¬ 
tering.  Voltaire  was  the  first  great  author  to  set  a  fashion  of 
his  own — one  which  was  gladly  followed  by  other  writers.  He 
substituted  a  sort  of  figured  paper  for  the  expensive  leather, 
and  thus  dealt  the  deathblow  to  a  custom  which  had  doubtlessly 
deterred  many  a  poor  man  from  rushing  into  type,  for  there 
were  no  newspaper  critics  to  review  the  book,  and  thus  set 
people  talking  about  it.  The  “  presentation  copies  ”  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  the  intellectual  leaders,  and  their  opinions,  of 
course,  would  make  or  mar  the  fortune  of  a  book. 

♦  +  4' 

And  speaking  of  “  presentation  copies  ”  in  fine  bindings, 
here’s  a  story  of  Thompson,  the  author  of  “  The  Seasons,” 
which  is  good  enough  to  have  been  true.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  an  uncle,  a  clever,  active  mechanic,  who  could  do  many 
things  with  his  hands,  and  contemplated  James’s  indolent, 
dreamy,  “  feckless  ”  character  with  impatient  disgust.  When 
the  first  of  “The  Seasons” — “Winter”  it  was,  I  believe — had 
been  completed  at  press,  Jamie  thought,  by  a  presentation 
copy,  to  triumph  over  his  uncle’s  scepticism,  and  to  propitiate 
his  good  opinion  he  had  the  book  handsomely  bound.  The  old 
man  never  looked  inside,  or  asked  what  the  book  was  about, 
but,  turning  it  round  and  round  with  his  fingers  in  gratified 
admiration,  exclaimed — “  Come,  is  that  really  our  Jamie’s  doin’, 
now?  Well,  I  never  thought  the  cratur  wad  hae  had  the 
handicraft  to  do  the  like  !” 


Claim  for  Lithographic  Work. — Mr.  Frederick  Jenkins, 
lithographic  printer,  of  33,  St.  Bride-street,  Ludgate-circus,  sued 
Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  Hunt,  &  Co.,  Limited,  stationers,  of  Ludgate- 
square,  for  £28.  7s. ,  work  and  labour  done.  Mr.  Arthur  Powell  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  R.  Nevill  for  the  defendants.  The 
plaintiff  was  instructed  by  the  defendants  to  prepare  sketches  of 
Windsor  and  Dover  Castles,  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  corres¬ 
pondence  cards,  to  be  called  the  “  Castle  Series.”  The  sketches  were 
made,  submitted  to  the  defendants,  approved  in  July,  1887,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  ordered  to  place  them  on  the  stones.  Subsequently,  the 
defendants  told  him  they  would  prefer  additional  subjects,  which,  it 
was  said,  were  also  prepared,  submitted,  and  approved.  Mr.  Brook 
Hunt,  a  member  of  the  defendant  company,  ordered  and  paid  for 
twenty-five  samples  for  his  travellers.  In  May,  1888,  Mr.  Hunt  said 
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that  the  company  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  cards,  and  asked  for  a 
quotation  for  the  drawings  as  note-paper  headings.  The  plaintiff  gave 
the  quotation,  but  in  June  Mr.  Hunt  informed  him  that  the  company 
had  decided  to  go  no  further  in  the  matter,  and  asked  for  an  invoice 
for  the  work  done.  Upon  that  an  invoice,  dated  June  30,  1888,  was 
sent  in,  but  the  defendants  afterwards  raised  the  objection  that  the 
work  had  not  been  well  done,  and  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient 
proofs.  This  was  the  defence  now  set  up.  Many  witnesses  were 
called  on  both  sides,  and,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  his  Honour  said 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  what  he  claimed  in  respect  of  the 
first  engravings.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent  work,  he  did  not 
think  so  much  should  be  allowed  as  that  claimed.  He  therefore  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £22.  7s. 


For  the  printing  of  the  iFar  Cry  and  the  Young  Soldier  1,300  tons 
of  paper  and  sixteen  tons  of  printing-ink  are  consumed  annually. 

On  the  lith  ult.  the  Star  issued  360,598  copies  of  all  editions. 
This  is  probably  the  highest  number  ever  issued  of  any  evening  paper 
in  one  day.  The  previous  highest  record  of  the  Star  was  298,80c. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Birminoham  Daily  Post  hears 
that  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  late  manager  of  the  Times,  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Australia  to  take  the  management  of  one  of  the  Sydney  daily 
papers. 

The  first  volume  of  “Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant’’  (Whittaker  &  Co.) 
hasjust  been  issued  to  subscribers.  Mr.  Jacobi,  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
has  contributed  the  slang  common  to  the  printing  world,  and  this, 
being  practically  unwritten,  was  no  easy  task. 

A  MEETING  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  will  take  place 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street,  to-morrow  evening,  the  i6th 
inst.,  to  consider  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  rules  with  respect 
to  superannuation  benefits  and  officers’  duties,  &c. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott,  proprietor  of  the  Rochdale  Obsej~ver, 
was  proved  recently  by  the  executors,  the  gross  value  cf  the  deceased’s 
estate  being  ;^50,023.  i6s.  5d.  With  the  exception  of  a  donation  of 
;^’SO  to  his  printing  manager,  the  whole  of  this  large  sum  is  left  to 
members  of  the  family. 

The  Autumn  special  number  of  the  Warehouseman  and  Drapers' 
Trade  Journal,  issued  on  the  14th  ult.,  was  a  bulky  paper  of  104  pages, 
containing  some  very  good  engravings.  It  was  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  printers  and 
publishers,  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge. 

The  Durable  Roller  Company,  Limited,  57,  Shoe-lane,  E.C., 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
informing  them  that  their  exhibit  of  roller-composition  has  gained  a 
first  award.  A  similar  honour  was  accorded  the  “  Durable”  rollers  at 
a  previous  intercolonial  exhibition  held  at  Sydney. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  states  that 
the  letterpress  and  lithographic  printing  classes  were  attended  by 
eighty-four  students,  fifty-eight  of  whom  studied  in  the  letterpress  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  other  twenty-six  in  the  lithographic  class.  The 
year’s  income  of  the  school  for  stationery  and  text-books  amounted  to 
;Ci25.  6s.  8d. 

Mr.  John  Curtis,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son  for  forty  years,  thirty  of  which  were  passed  at  the  firm’s 
bookstall  at  Wolverhampton  (High  Level)  Station,  being  about  to 
retire  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial.  The  Iron,  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Powell,  141, 
St.  Mark’s-road,  Wolverhampton. 

Tvl%  Sheffield  Weekly  Telegraph  has  recently  run  through  its  columns 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  “  Manufacture  of  Paper  :  its  History,  Inven¬ 
tion,  and  Present  Methods,”  by  Mr.  William  Reynolds.  These 
articles  were  the  result  of  a  prize  competition,  a  prize  of  two  guineas 
having  been  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  journal  for  the  best 
article  on  that  subject. 

The  Stationers’  Companv. — During  the  past  twelve  months  this 
company  has  lost  by  death  the  following  members  of  the  livery : — ■ 
November  3,  Mr.  B.  C.  Marshall,  aged  seventy;  November  12,  Mr. 
W.  Rivington,  aged  eighty-one ;  December  5,  Mr.  PI.  Southgate,  aged 
seventy;  December  13,  Mr.  G.  Routledge,  aged  seventy-six;  April 
10,  Mr.  J.  Maxwell,  aged  thirty-three  ;  April  12,  Mr.  L.  J.  Hansard, 
aged  eighty-four. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  their  business,  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Bamforth,  .St.  Albans,  printers  and  publishers  of  the  Herts  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  St.  Albans  Times,  are  going  to  put  down  a  new  two-feeder 
Wharfedale,  which  is  now  being  built  by  Messrs.  W.  Dawson  &  Sons, 
of  the  Ashfield  Foundry,  Otley.  The  new  machine,  which  will 
probably  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  November,  will  have  a  capacity 
of  about  4,000  copies  per  hour. 


The  two  days’  sale  of  printers’  plant  and  machinery  by  IMessrs.  J.  M. 
Powell  &  Son,  at  2,  Newton-street,  High  Holborn,  last  month,  was 
very  welt  attended.  The  sale  was  catalogued  in  386  lots,  and 
although  the  prices  realised  varied  considerably,  the  result  generally 
exceeded  expectations.  The  Roman  type  went  off  at  exceptionally  low 
figures,  some  being  sold  at  old  metal  price. 

One  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  published  is  the  sixpenny  edition  of 
Charles  Kingsley’s  “Westward  Ho,”  just  is-ued  by  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  It  consists  of  248  pages,  medium  Svo,  in  brevier,  double 
columns,  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  and  done  up  in  a  tasteful 
wrapper  of  pale  blue  in  blue  ink.  The  number  printed  must  have 
been  enormous,  as  it  is  stated  that  eight  pantechnicon-vans  were  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  the  subscription  copies  to  the  wholesale  houses.  We 
ai-e  almost  inclined  to  think  it  is  too  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  Moorfields  Press  sale,  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  went  off  well. 
All  the  machinery  was  sold  at  high  prices,  except  lot  No.  591,  a  fast 
quad-demy  perfecting  machine  by  Dryden,  which  fetched  onIy;^i85. 
The  type  realised  fair  prices,  the  book  founts  going  cheapest.  The 
lease  of  52,  Moorfields,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  auctioneers  are  open 
to  treat  for  its  sale  privately.  The  owner  of  the  Moorfields  Press,  hir. 
Charles  W.  Cooke,  has  removed  to  new  and  much  larger  premises  at 
39,  Moor-lane,  and  Sydney-avenue,  Milton-street,  E.C. 

Illustrations,  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath’s  magazine  of  amusement,  art, 
biography,  economy,  invention,  literature,  and  science,  will  commence 
its  fifth  volume  in  October  with  a  new  pictorial  cover,  and  its  forth¬ 
coming  issues  will  include,  besides  fiction,  illustrated  papers,  embracing 
drawings  of  the  month,  reproductions  of  National  Gallery  pictures, 
pretty  places,  art  studies,  eminent  artists,  pen  and  pencil  portraits  of 
celebrities,  public  and  private  schools,  Tyrolese  winter  resorts, 
popular  flowers,  fern  gossip,  and  miscellaneous  “sketches”  of  men, 
things,  places,  art,  literature,  and  science. 

We  have  just  seen  the  largest  lit'nographic  stone  ever  imported  into 
this  country,  or,  indeed,  we  think  we  may  safely  say  ever  intended  for 
printing  purposes.  It  comes  from  the  celebrated  quarries  of  C. 
Daeschler,  at  Solnhofen,  Bavaria  (whose  London  address  is  3,  Leonard- 
street,  Finsbury,  and  measures  96  in.  by  72  in.  We  await,  with  much 
interest,  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  colossal  machine  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Greaves,  of  Leeds,  for  which  this  stone  is  intended.  In 
the  hands  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Culliford  &  Sons,  Gray’s- 
inn,  Holborn,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  put  down  so  gigantic 
a  machine,  and  risk  the  handling  of  such  an  enormous  stone,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  working  will  be  attended  with  complete  success. 

Mr.  John  Leng,  who  has  just  been  returned  as  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Dundee,  is  an  alert,  clear-headed  business  man.  Forty  years 
ago  he  went  to  Dundee  to  edit  the  Advertiser,  then  a  struggling  bi¬ 
weekly.  Some  years  later  it  appeared  as  a  daily,  and  since  then  has 
improved  year  by  year,  until  it  has  established  itself  in  the  front  rank 
of  Scottish  journals.  In  addition,  Mr.  Leng  founded,  in  1858,  the 
People's  Journal,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of  200,000  ;  some 
time  later  the  People's  Friend,  a  Scottish  literary  miscellany,  which 
also  has  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  later  still  the  Evening 
Telegraph,  the  most  popular  evening  paper  north  of  the  Forth.  Mr. 
Leng  is  brother  to  Sir  William  Leng,  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield  Tele¬ 
graph.  One  of  the  grounds  of  his  popularity  in  Dundee  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  identified  himself  with  all  movements  for  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working- classes. 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Hemp's  Afercantile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  was  285.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  341,  showing  a  decrease  of 
56,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  i8o.  The  failures  in  the 
printing  and  stationery  trades  were  three,  as  compared  with  three  and 
eight  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1888  and  1887  respectively.  In 
addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there  were  261  deeds  of  arrange¬ 
ment  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during  the  same  four  weeks.  The 
number  filed  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  265, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4,  being  a  net  increase  in  18S9,  to  date,  of  72. 
The  number  of  bills  of  sale  published  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  was  748.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  832,  showing  a  decrease  of 
84,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  1,672.  The  number 
published  in  Ireland  for  the  same  four  weeks  was  25.  The  number  in 
the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  38,  showing  a  decrease 
of  13,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  82. 

Messrs.  A.  SauVee  &  Co.  report  continued  activity  with  their  Mari- 
noni  improved  rotary  perfecting  machine,  which  they  recently  introduced 
for  cut-vvork  from  the  web.  The  first  machine  of  this  class,  which  they 
supplied  for  the  Girls’  Oivn  Paper,  has  been  at  work  over  a  year, 
turning  out  50,000  copies  every  day  in  a  high-class  manner.  They  have 
now  six  similar  machines  in  London,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  that 
supplied  to  Messrs.  Dalziel  Bros,  for  printing  and  folding  Ally  S/oper’s 
Half-Holiday.  This  machine  has  been  at  work  six  weeks,  and  we 
understand  gives  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  as  regards  quality  of  work 
and  economy,  turning  out  perfect  copies  printed  and  folded  at  the  rate 
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of  10,000  copies  per  hour.  Messrs.  Sauvee  &  Co.  are  also  busy  with 
their  Mariuoni  rotary  newspaper  machines,  four  of  them  having  been 
delivered  to  English  firms  within  the  last  few  weeks.  These  machines 
are  made  on  entirely  new  models  with  increased  weight  of  metal,  and 
are  designed  to  run  up  to  12-13,000  8-pp.  per  hour.  Machines  of  this 
description  are  now  being  delivered  in  the  following  newspaper  offices  : 
Northampton  Chronicle,  Northampton  Mercury,  West  Sussex  Gazette, 
and  Weekly  Tisnes  and  Echo. 

Profit-Sharing  in  the  Midlands. — On  Saturday  evening,  the 
28th  ult.,  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Bushill  &  Sons,  manu¬ 
facturing  stationers,  Coventry,  met  at  a  social  gathering  in  the  works 
in  Cow-lane.  About  150  sat  down  to  the  supper,  which  was  served 
at  7  p.m.  After  supper  the  report  of  the  first  year’s  working  of  the 
profit-sharing  scheme  was  given,  and  general  satisfaction  with  the  result 
was  manifested.  During  the  evening  it  was  announced  on  the  authority 
of  the  morning’s  daily  paper,  that  a  silver  medal  had  been  awarded  to 
the  firm  in  the  social  economy  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  news 
created  considerable  surprise  as  well  as  gratification,  the  firm’s  profit- 
sharing  scheme  having  been  exhibited  only  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Participation  Society,  the  president  of  which  desired  to  call  attention 
to  sevei'al  novel  features  in  the  regulations.  We  understaTid  that 
copies  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Bushill’s  pamphlet  entitled  “Description  of 
Profit-Sharing  Scheme, 'with  Lists  of  Profit-Sharing  Firms,”  can  be 
obtained  (price  3d.,  post  free)  from  the  firm,  or  from  Alexander  & 
Shepheard,  21,  Furnival-street,  London,  E.C. 


Cofontaf 

The  new  evening  p.aper  (the  Standard)  continues  to  run  out  eiglit 
pages  daily,  and  the  Herald  has  also  increased  its  sheet  to  ten  columns 
to  the  page.  The  Standard  is  securing  a  good  field,  and  makes  a 
special  feature  of  fully  reporting  all  football  matches,  thus  gaining  a 
point  with  the  community  of  Melbourne,  who  dote  on  that  pastime. 

A  NEW  trade  journal  is  to  be  started  in  Melbourne  at  an  early  date, 
and  from  the  prospectus  it  would  appear  that  the  production  would  be 
on  an  extensive  scale.  There  is  ample  scope  ;  for  with  an  intelligent 
community,  and  a  splendid  field  for  circulation,  it  should  flourish  from 
the  start,  and  if  conducted  on  a  systematic  scale  its  success  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

The  Master  Printers’  Association,  Victoria,  have  begun  an  agitation 
in  favour  of  having  school-books,  &c. ,  printed  in  the  colony,  and  this 
will  no  doubt  end  by  their  gaining  that  concession.  The  printing  of 
all  school-books  used  in  the  colony  would  be  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  printing  establishments,  and  will  therefore  receive  general 
support  from  the  craft. 

Messrs.  Sands  &  McDougall,  Limited,  of  Melbourne,  have 
issued  a  capital  bird’s-eye  view  of  that  city  lithographed  in  colours 
from  special  photographs.  It  is  a  very  good-'specimen  of  work.  The 
only  drawbrack  to  the  value  of  the  picture  to  an  Englishman  is  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  names  of  streets.  From  the  view 
given  we  can  quite  understand  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  city,  “  Marvellous  Melbourne.” 

On  June  29,  just  as  the  little  Tauranga  (New  Zealand)  T/ar  was  going 
to  press,  the  police  entered  the  premises  and  seized  the  press,  and  the 
paper,  type,  and  other  material,  conveying  the  whole  to  the  police- 
station.  The  seizure  was  made  under  section  4  of  the  Printers  and  News¬ 
papers  Registration  Act.  Mr.  Bodell,  the  owner,  had  duly  registered 
his  newspaper,  bat  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  plant  also  required 
registration — the  law  of  this  colony  placing  a  private  press  and  an 
illicit  still  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  information  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Galbraith,  proprietor  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  Times.  Mr.  Galbraith 
is  a  solicitor,  and  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  law  than  his 
rival.  Ills  action  will  scarcely  meet  with  the  approval  either  of  his 
fellow-journalists  or  his  own  circle  of  supporters] 

A  deputation  from  the  Typographical  Society  waited  upon  the 
Victorian  Postmaster- General  recently  with  reference  to  the  advantages 
held  by  New  South  Wales  publishers  over  those  in  Victoria,  the  former 
having  the  privilege  of  free  postage  into  this  colony.  The  Victorians 
maintain  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  New  South  Wales 
publishers,  and  that  their  interests  are  greatly  damaged  by  the  free 
admission  of  numerous  journals  into  the  colony.  Several  papers  that 
had  been  in  existence  here  for  some  years  h.ad  removed  t’neir  whole 
plant  to  Sydney,  where  they  could  participate  in  the  free  postage,  and 
thus  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  hlr.  Desham  admitted  the 
disadvantages,  and  promised  to  open  up  ommunication  with  the  Post¬ 
master-General  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
number  of  papers  received  from  Sydney  greatly  exceeded  those  dis¬ 
patched,  and  that  undue  advantage  was  taken  of  the  privilege.  From 
the  experience  of  other  colonies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re¬ 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  papers  sent  from  Sydney  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  movement,  otherwise  free  postage  throughout  Victoria. 


(American  iCftpptngei. 

Al  Daggett,  the  Brooklyn  politician,  who  has  obtained  the 
Government  postal  card  contract,  is  a  short,  stocky  man,  with  English 
side  whiskers  and  a  jovial  manner.  He  claims  now  that  he  can  make 
100,000  dols.  a  year  for  the  next  eight  years. 

Samuel  Graves,  editor  of  the  Lebanon  {YLy .)  Standard  and  Times, 
died  on  September  9  of  blood-poisoning,  at  his  home  at  Lebanon. 
He  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
ablest  members  of  the  State  press.  He  leaves  a  wdfe  and  one  child. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Company,  of 
Burlington,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  which  has  its  city  office  in  Second-street, 
below  Chestnut,  was  sold  out  recently.  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  the  purchaser,  and,  it  is  stated,  in  the  interest  of  the  Forbes 
Co.mpany,  of  Boston.  The  price  paid  was  175,000  dols.  (;^3S,oco). 

Isaac  Warren  Parmenter,  who  died  at  his  home  on  September 
9,  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  advertising  agency  business  in 
New  York.  He  was  born  at  Studbury,  Mass.,  in  1S25,  and  began  his 
business  life  in  a  book  store  in  Boston.  Pie  came  to  New  York  thirty 
years  ago,  and,  alter  engaging  in  the  book  business,  he  established  an 
advertising  agency,  which  he  had  conducted  since. 

The  Artist  Printer  for  September  is  again  a  very  good  number,  well 
printed,  and  with  a  varied  bill  of  fare.  We  are  sorry  the  editor  is  not 
a  little  more  careful  as  to  the  tone  of  some  of  the  contributions. 
Smartness  and  fun  are  very  well,  but  such  extreme  broadness  and 
vulgarity  as  are  to  be  found  in  “  That  Plorrid  Proof-reader,”  and  one 
of  the  fill-up  pars  in  September,  and  “  Is  Marriage  a  Failure?”  in 
July,  are  not  to  the  edification  of  the  craft,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Do  pray  let  the  trade  press  be  pure  and  high  toned. 

Dr.  von  Bulow  indulged  in  a  delicious  bit  of  satire,  by  way  of  a 
parting  gift  to  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  critics,  in 
his  notice  of  the  doctor’s  recitals,  deyoted  less  space  to  the  music  than 
to  a  liyely  description  of  the  opera-hat  which  is  the  great  pianist’s 
inseparable  companion  on  the  concert  platform.  So  Dr.  von  Biilow 
made  his  headgear  into  a  parcel,  and  despatched  it  to  the  editor  with 
a  polite  note,  that  as  his  critic  seemed  to  know  more  about  opera-hats 
than  about  Beethoven,  he  might  like  to  keep  the  thing  as  a  souvenir. 

The  U.S.  Postmaster-General  has  just  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
four  years’  supply  of  postal  cards,  2,000,000,000  in  number,  to  cost 
800,000  dols.  These  cards  will  sell  for  20,000,000  dols. ,  leaving  the 
Government  a  profit  of  19,200,000  dols.  on  the  transaction.  This  is 
a  profitable  business,  and  were  it  not  for  the  arbitrary  notions  ot  the 
Government,  it  might  have  some  competitors.  The  contract  calls  for 
7,000  tons  of  paper.  The  postal  card  was  first  introduced  into  America 
in  1S73,  and  the  first  years’  supply  was  100,000,000  cards.  The  cost 
of  turning  out  postal  cards  has  decreased  70  per  cent,  since  that  time. 

The  recent  trouble  in  Washington  relative  to  the  use  of  hand  and 
power  presses,  as  applied  to  plate-printing,  recalls  something  of  a 
similar  nature  in  this  vicinity  some  forty  or  more  years  ago.  At  that 
time  Mr.  David  Bruce,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Typefoundry, 
was  engaged  in  perfecting  the  type-casting  machine  now  in  use  the 
world  over.  So  great  was  the  hostility  of  the  hand-casters  of  that  day 
to  an  innovation  that  looked  like  taking  bread  from  their  mouths,  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  prosecute  further  operations  in  some  other 
locality,  and  a  room  was  accordingly  secured  in  Tremont  street.  The 
experimenting  and  perfecting  wenc  on  all  the  same,  however,  and 
to-day  the  machine  casters  smile  at  the  credulity  of  their  predecessors 
in  opposing  an  invention  that  puts  double  the  amount  of  money  into 
their  pockets,  and  that  too  with  infinitely  less  wear  and  tear  to  their 
bodies. 

James  Densmore,  owner  of  some  of  the  patents  on  the  Reming¬ 
ton  type-writer,  died  recently  at  his  home,  461,  Bedford-avenue, 
Brooklyn,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  born  near  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  was  a  newspaper  wr.ler  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  the  West. 
His  home  was  in  Wisconsin  for  a  long  time.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  C.  Latham  Sholes,  of  Milwaukee,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  efforts  to  patent  his  invention  of  a  type-writer.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Densmore  recalls  some  of  the  early  days  of  the  machine.  In  those 
days  the  deceased  befriended  one  of  the  first  inventors  in  the  writing- 
machine  field,  aiding  and  assisting  him  in  many  ways  at  a  time  when 
the  machine  was  a  crude  and  imperfect  affair  as  compared  with  the  one 
now  in  use.  The  patents  finally  became  the  ptoperty  of  ih;  inventor’s 
friend,  and  he  lived  to  see  them  become  immensely  valuable. 

A  Lady  Reporter  who  mixes  in  society  one  day,  and  in  back-slums 
and  vile  resorts  the  next  with  a  suitable  escort,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  San  Francisco  Times.  A  great  sensation  was  caused  recently  by 
a  long  report  from  Sophie  Search  (the  nom  de  plume  of  the  reporter) 
of  the  various  saloons  which  she  had  visited  as  a  fast  woman.  This 
had  the  effect  of  closing,  by  forfeiture  of  licence,  nearly  a  dozen  of  the 
so-called  high-class  houses.  Then  a  short  time  after,  disguised  as  a 
ragged  and  destitute  woman,  admission  was  obtained  to  the  hospital 
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and  infirmary,  where  for  three  days  she  remained  an  inmate.  Her 
report  of  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs  in  that  institution  caused  a  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  to  be  made,  with  the  result  of  the  dismissal  of  nearly  all 
connected  with  it.  Numerous  other  places  have  been  visited,  and  now 
every  public  official  is  on  his  best  behaviour.  The  crusade  against  abuses 
of  all  kinds  seems  to  be  carried  on  with  such  vigour  that  all  classes  are 
subscribing  to  the  paper,  and  the  size  has  been  doubled,  though  it  has 
only  been  a  short  time  under  the  present  management.  Those  who 
have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions  have  had  their  names  published  in 
full,  and  in  consequence  few  have  now  the  courage  to  stop  the  paper, 
for  fear  they  will  be  considered  as  wearing  the  cap  that  fits. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cushing,  rf  Boston,  started  in  business  a  little  over  ten 
years  ago,  and,  through  his  untiring  energy,  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
have  no  rival  in  his  special  line  of  printing,  which  includes,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  book-work,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hebrew, 
Italian,  Spanish,  mathematical  and  scientific  text-books  of  all  sorts. 
His  imprint  may  he  found  not  only  in  many  of  the  handsomest  text¬ 
books  throughout  America,  but  in  foreign  countries  as  well  ;  and 
he  numbers  among  his  customers  some  of  the  largest  publishers  and 
colleges.  Mr.  Cushing  was  born  in  1854  ;  entered  the  employ  of 
Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  1868,  on  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  where  he  worked  at  the  case  for  nearly  four  years. 
From  there  he  went  to  several  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  States.  He 
thus  had  an  opportunity,  which  he  well  improved,  of  learning  the 
various  and  most  desirable  methods  of  carrying  on  the  printing  business. 
With  this  knowledge,  and  a  capital  of  150  dols.,  he  started  in  business 
for  himself  in  1878,  in  a  small  room  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Milk 
and  Federal  streets.  One  book  was  secured,  with  promise  of  others  if 
his  work  proved  satisfactory.  That  it  did  prove  satisfactory,  and 
continued  so,  is  fully  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge  his  establishment,  in  order  to 
handle  the  business  which  has  come  to  him,  until  the  year  1889  finds 
him  in  possession  of  what  may  be  truly  called  the  model  type-setting 
establishment  of  America  in  the  Estes  Press  Building.  Ills  well- 
merited  success  is  due  to  his  knowledge  of,  and  strict  personal  attention 
to,  the  requirements  of  his  business,  and  to  the  underlying  true  business 
principle  of  furnishing  satisfactory  work,  and  obtaining  for  it  remunera¬ 
tive  prices. 

The  Hatch  Lithographic  Company,  at  49,  51,  and  53> 

Lafayette-place,  New  York,  is  in  the  hands  of  Deputy-Sheriff  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  The  financial  trouble  is  attributed  to  attempting  to  do  too 
much  business  for  the  capital  employed.  The  business  has  been 
established  many  years,  the  company  succeeding  the  firm  of  Hatch  & 
Co.  in  1872.  In  its  early  days  the  late  Christopher  Meyer  was  the 
president,  and  he  was  followed  by  George  H.  Stayner,  who  is  now  in 
Ludlow-street  Jail,  the  partner  of  the  famous  Ives.  The  company 
passed  through  various  hands  until  Warner  hr.  Hatch  took  control  of 
it  again,  about  ten  years  ago.  He  continued  as  president  until  July, 
1884,  when  he  was  drowned.  Warner  Hatch  Nostrand  then  became 
president  and  treasurer,  and  has  since  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
concern.  The  company  had  a  capital  stock  of  150,000  dols.  .  About 
six  months  ago  the  company  had  secured  a  number  of  large 
contracts,  and  prospects  seemed  encouraging.  The  season,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prove  a  good  one,  contracts  were  not  as  profitable 
as  expected,  and  when  hills  came  due,  the  company  was  not  ready  to 
meet  them.  The  company  has  asked  the  creditors  to  grant  an 
extension  of  three  years,  debts  to  be  payable  in  twelvemonth  notes 
without  interest.  Most  of  the  creditor.^,  it  is  said,  have  accepted  these 
terms,  and  the  officers  are  confident  that  they  will  get  out  of  their 
troubles  all  right.  The  liabilities  are  said  to  be  about  50,000  dols., 
and  nominal  assets  at  least  twice  as  large,  consisting  of  plant,  stores, 
work  in  progress,  and  outstanding  accounts.  The  company  has  been 
pa3’ing  a  high  rent  for  its  business  premises,  but  has  succeeded  in 
having  the  lease  cancelled,  and  will  remove  to  Fourteenth-street,  near 
Ninth-avenue. 

Estes  Press  Building. — The  elegant  business  edifice  known  as 
the  “  Estes  Press  Building,”  lately  erected  on  Summer-street,  Boston, 
attracts  particular  attention.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  business 
of  the  firms  of  J.  S.  Cushing  &  Co.,  typographer.s,  Berwick  &  Smith, 
pressmen,  and  E.  Fleming  &  Co.,  binders,  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  additional  room  was  absolutely  necessary.  Each  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  finest  artistic  work  in  their  respective  branches,  and  the 
advantage  to  all  in  being  where  composition,  electrotyping,  presswork, 
and  binding  could  be  done  under  one  roof  was  obvious.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  were  united  in  endeavouring  to  engage  some  one  in  their  behalf 
possessing  the  ability  and  financial  resources  necessary  to  erect  a 
proper  building  for  them,  and  were  fortunate  in  interesting  Mr.  Dana 
Estes,  of  the  firm  of  Estes  &  Lauriat,  book  publishers,  in  their  enter¬ 
prise.  He  at  once  entered  into  the  scheme  as  a  business  investment, 
and  devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  care  to  every  detail 
connected  with  it.  The  site  occupied  is  in  a  locality  where  every 
building  surrounding  it  is  new  and  attractive.  The  building  is  separated 
by  a  solid  brick  wall  into  two  distinct  buildings  of  5,000  and  10,000 
square  feet  respectively,  connected,  however,  above  the  first  floor  by 
outside  galleries,  which  furnish  means  of  communication.  This  book¬ 


making  combination  possesses  facilities  for  turning  out  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  books  daily,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — ■ 
typography,  J.  S.  Cushing  &  Co.  ;  electrot)ping,  Geo.  C.  Scott  & 
Co.  ;  pressmen,  Berwick  &  .Smith  ;  fine  binders,  MacDonald  &  Sons  ; 
cloth  binders,  E.  Fleming  &  Co.  Every  modern  improvement  is 
combined  in  this  structure.  The  offices  of  the  several  firms  are 
connected  by  speaking  tubes  and  electric  bells.  The  Iruilding  is 
provided  with  passenger  as  well  as  freight  elevators,  and  is  protected 
from  fire  by  stand-pipes,  automatic  sprinklers,  and  electric  fire-alarm, 
and  in  the  basement  are  commodious  fire-proof  vaults  for  storage  of 
electrotype  plates. 

The  publishing  house  of  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  which  has  a  large 
establishment  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  branches  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  failed  on  September  23.  The  failure  of  the  house  had  been 
expected  for  some  time  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  firm’s 
standing.  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.  started  in  business  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  were  perhaps  the  largest  publishing  house  west  of  New  York. 
They  were  extensively  engaged  in  publishing  standard  works,  and  in 
this  respect  were  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  United  .States.  In 
1886  their  entire  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  net  loss  to  them 
of  over  150,000  dols.  The  firm  promptly  resumed  business,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  suffered  very  heavily  by  the  failures  of  customers. 
The  collapse  of  one  firm  in  San  Francisco  alone  cost  about  70,000  dols. 
In  addition  to  this  the  competition  between  Eastern  and  Western 
publishers,  particularly  of  standard  works,  has  been  so  brisk  that  the 
market  has  been  wholly  destroyed,  so  much  so  that  books  which 
two  years  ago  sold  for  from  i  dol.  to  i  dol.  50  cents  now  bring 
from  25  to  50  cents.  The  assets  of  the  company,  consisting  of  stock, 
accounts,  plates,  cuts,  dies,  copyrights,  &c.,  amount  to  about 
400,000  dols,  and  the  liabilities  to  about  350,000  dols.  The  receiver 
will  continue  to  issue  Belford’ s  Monthly,  a  magazine  which  the  firm 
has  been  publishing  for  some  time,  which  has  a  subscription  list  of  over 
twenty-five  thousand.  Bradstreet’s  reports  say  that  the  business  was 
started  in  Chicago  by  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.  in  March  1S79.  They 
became  involved  in  January,  1880,  and  settled  at  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  May  following  they  incorporated  the  business  into  a  stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  10,000  dols.  In  1881  the  company  became  involved 
by  the  failure  of  John  Lovell,  of  New  York,  but  eventually  came  out 
all  right,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  50,000  dols.  in  February, 
1882.  The  business  was  gradually  extended  by  establishing  twenty-five 
agencies  in  several  large  cities,  the  New  York  branch  being  opened  in 
August,  1883.  Extending  the  business  required  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  company  borrowed  largely.  In 
March,  1884,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  250,000  dols.,  of 
which  it  is  declared  200,000  dols.  has  since  been  paid  up.  The  company 
continued  doing  a  large  business  until  the  fire  in  Alay,  1886,  which 
destroyed  the  building  which  it  occupied,  with  the  contents.  Since 
then  the  company  has  contracted  its  business  materially,  and  reduced 
its  branches  to  two.  The  inventory  of  February  i  last  shows  assets, 
544,103  dols.,  and  liabilities,  303,427  dols.,  exclusive  of  capital  stock 
of  200,000  dols. 


E.mile  Maurel,  steward  of  a  society  in  Versailles,  has  ab.conded 
with  23,945  francs. 

The  Seine  Tribunal  of  Commerce  will  be  composed  in  future  of  a 
president,  twenty-one  titular  judges,  and  twenty-one  deputy  judges. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  El  Unionista  has  .again  appeared 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  dedicated  to  del’ending  the  interests  of  working 
men. 

The  Vienna  New  Free  Press  attained  its  twenty-fifth  year  on 
September  i.  To  mark  the  event  the  management  distributed  6, coo 
florins  among  the  Associated  Literary  Clubs. 

The  highest-priced  dailies  in  Paris  sell  at  about  22-d.  There  are 
very  many  more  halfpenny  dailies  in  the  French  capital  than  in 
London,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  badly  printed,  and  on  wretched 
paper. 

O.N'e  of  the  most  extraordinary  b.ooks  in  existence  is  a  “  Pa-ion  de 
Christo,’  which  belongs  to  the  Prince  Ligne.  It  is  neither  print  nor 
manuscript,  but  each  letter  is  cut  out  and  arranged  upon  sheets  of 
blue  paper,  which  make  a  background.  An  incomparable  work  of 
patience  and  marvellously  highly-finished. 

An  addition  to  organs  of  the  trade  is  devoted  entirely  to  female 
interests — La  Muchacha  Inipresora  {The  Printers  Girl) — wirich 
appears  weekly  in  the  Spanish  langu.age  in  Topeca,  and  is  edited  for 
ladies  professing  the  art  of  typography.  Its  tendency  may  easily  be 
comprehended  since  its  editors  have  already  been  deep  into  the  question 
of  “  Universal  Socialism.” 

The  French  Society  of  Encouragement  au  Bien  sent  out  for  competi¬ 
tion  the  problem — To  demonstrate  physiologically  that  man,  seeking 
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his  own  good  in  a  direction  which  he  knows  to  be  prejudicial  to  society, 
is  always  punished  by  an  inevitable  purpose  of  the  laws  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  first  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Antonius  Adam,  chief 
of  the  Bulletin  Ghih-al  de  la  Papetej-ie. 

M.  Abadie  &  Co.  have  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  four  machines  for  making  books  of  cigarette  papers.  Two  of 
these  prepai-e  the  material  for  the  other  machines  to  complete.  They 
print,  perforate,  mark,  and  bronze  the  labels  which  are  to  cover  the 
little  books.  They  work  on  continuous  rolls,  which  can  be  cut  at  will 
to  the  size  required.  Of  the  other  two  machine.s,  one  makes  the 
covers,  the  other,  more  interesting,  makes  the  entire  stitched  book, 
comprising  even  the  rubber  band  which  keeps  it  together. 

There  are  several  syndical  associations  in  P' ranee  relating  to  the 
press.  The  principal  are: — The  Syndical  Association  of  French 
Republican  Journalists,  which  comprises  397  members  ;  the  Association 
of  Parisian  Journalists,  with  239;  the  Association  of  the  Provincial 
Catholic  and  Monarchic  Press,  with  152  members  ;  the  Syndical 
Association  of  the  Provincial  Republican  Press  of  France,  with  105  ; 
the  Association  of  Correspondents  of  I'oreign  Presses,  with  sixty-one 
members,  representing  103  journals  ;  and  the  Syndical  Association 
of  the  Foreign  Press,  with  fifty-six  members. 

A  STATISTICAL  work  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  states  that 
Spain  has  now  only  850  journals,  a  third  of  which  are  periodical — the 
rest  publishing  haphazard.  The  author  of  this  is  evidently  in  error, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  certain  of  its  truth  to  give  the  figures.  There 
were  in  Spain  on  January  i  of  this  year  i,  i6i  periodical  publications, 
having  a  total  “working-off”  (for  one  edition)  of  1,249,131  copies. 
This  figure  is  small,  truly,  but  it  has  been  augmenting  at  every  fresh 
edition  for  months  past.  Of  this  number  of  i,i6i  periodicals,  496  are 
political  and  237  scientific.  Madrid  owns  327  ;  Barcelona,  117. 
No  more  than  113  religious  papers  can  be  counted  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  people  have  caught  the  “  fonetik  ”  mania  in  France.  Charles 
Nodier  it  was— not  exactly  contemporary — who  started  the  idea  of 
simplifying  French  orthography  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  now 
the  Jouinial  des  Debats  and  the  Temps  are  at  the  head,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  movement,  which  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence,  for  phonetic 
reform.  No  reform  a  demi  do  they  want,  but  something  complete. 
Thirty-three  members  of  the  Institut  and  189  professors  of  higher 
education  have,  it  is  said,  signed  a  petition  to  this  end.  We  do  not 
learn  yet,  however,  to  whom  this  petition  is  to  be  presented.  Perhaps 
to  the  new  deputies?  or  the  old  senators?  Meanwhile,  the  Inte7-me- 
diaire  des  Cket  cheicrs  ct  Cnrieux  has  given  an  example — an  avant-goAt 
— of  the  orthography  of  the  future,  which,  at  first  sight,  is  as  peculiar 
as  “  fonetik”  English. 

The  Paris  Figaro  in  a  recent  special  number  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  its  publication.  In  order  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  rolls 
of  continuous  paper,  which  are  eight  kilometres  in  length  (3,250  feet 
each  kilometre),  only  the  best  quality  of  paper  is  employed,  made 
specially  by  Messrs.  Darblay,  of  Essone,  of  the  same  quality,  the  same 
weight,  and  the  same  thickness  throughout  its  entire  length.  Messrs. 
Darblay  have  two  machines,  which  work  together  or  alternately, 
specially  for  the  paper  for  this  journal.  They  use  up  about  1,330,000 
kilos,  (about  1,330  tons)  annually,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  ;^6o,ooo.  The 
circulation  is  80,000  daily,  and  the  price  is  1-3-d.  The  Figaroh>  a  joint- 
stock  paper  with  19,000  shares,  and  is  a  very  profitable  concern  to  the 
shareholders,  who  have  received  in  the  last  ten  years  a  profit  of  ^^'28 
per  share,  and  the  shares  are  now  quoted  at  ;^54  each. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  French  National  Printing-office  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  received  with  unmixed  satisfaction  by  French  printers. 
The  commissioners  state  that  the  claim  of  this  office  to  execute  the 
State  printing  is  derived  from  an  ordinance  of  1823,  and  it  has  been 
very  reasonably  remarked  by  the  trade  at  large,  that  a  monopoly 
established  by  law  sixty-six  years  ago  may  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  necessary  and  justifiable  then,  but  its  existence  at  the  present 
time  is  a  reproach  to  the  Republican  Government  which  continues  to 
maintain  it,  and  it  is  hinted  that  sooner  or  later  men  will  be  found  in 
Parliament  willing  to  make  a  new  law  to  suit  modern  necessities,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  which  has  for  long 
furnished  private  printing  firms  with  a  legitimate  cause  of  complaint. 

M.  Marinoni  exhibits  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  his  printing-machines 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  eleven  on  his  own  stand,  two  working  at  the 
end  ofDarblay’s  paper-making  machine,  and  two  on  the  second  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  printing  the  Figaro  there.  These  machines, 
which  include  nearly  all  the  types  or  kinds  employed  in  printing,  con¬ 
sist  of  many  simple  rotary  machines,  one  of  which  prints  the  Petit 
Pom-nal,  a  daily  halfpenny  paper,  at  the  rate  of  40,000  an  hour.  This 
little  journal,  which  professes  to  have  a  circulation  of  more  than 
950,000  copies  daily,  is  given  away  freely  to  visitors  as  it  comes  off  the 
machine.  One  rotary  double  machine,  having  two  rollers  joined,  which 
can  work  together  or  singly,  with  one  or  two  continuous  rolls  of  paper, 
folds  mechanically  the  journals  as  printed,  and  strikes  off  at  the  velocity 
required  40,000  copies  per  hour  of  the  Figaro,  a  i^d.  paper. 


WE  give  particulars  of  seven  companies  registered 
since  our  last  list  was  compiled.  The  total 
capital  is  ;^i 69,700.  This  compares  with  eleven  com¬ 
panies  and  p^pijioo  capital  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  this  year  to  113 
companies  and  _;^4,o98,o62  capital,  compared  with  129 
companies  and  _p^2,334,4oo  capital  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Company,  Limited.— This  company 
was  registered  on  the  6th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^ioo,ooo,  in  ;^io 
shares,  4,000  being  preference  shares,  to  carry  into  effect  an  agreement 
dated  September  6,  made  between  George  Chater,  T.  Rutt,  and  G. 
Chater,  the  younger,  of  the  one  part,  and  Edgar  Elliott  Nelthorpe,  as 
trustee  for  the  company,  of  the  other  part,  for  acquiring  the  goodwill 
of  the  business  of  wholesale  stationers  and  paper  manufacturers,  carried 
on  by  G.  Chater,  T.  Rutt,  and  G.  Chater,  the  younger,  under  the  style 
of  Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Co.  The  first  subscribers  are  : — G.  Chater, 
Langlei',  Bucks,  one  preference  and  one  o  dmary  share  ;  1.  Rutt,  68, 
Cannon-street,  E. C.,  one  preference  share  ;  G.  Chater,  jun.,  68, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.,  one  ordinary  share  ;  S.  Grosvenor,  68,  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.,  one  preference  share;  Mrs.  Rutt,  2,  Alexandra-road, 
Fmsbury-park,  one  preference  share ;  A.  G.  Chater,  68,  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.,  one  preference  share  ;  II.  A.  Rutt,  68,  Cannon-street, 
E.C.,  one  preference  share.  There  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  four  directors  ;  qualification,  ;^i,ooo  in  shares  ;  G. 
Chater,  jun.,  is  appointed  the  first  managing  director,  and  T.  Rutt  and 
.S.  Grosvenor  the  first  ordinary  directors.  Registered  office,  68, 
Cannon-street,  E.  C. 

Press  Syndicate,  Limited. — This  syndicate  was  registered  on 
the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  ^£'250  shares,  to  acquire  the 
copyright  and  goodwill  of  the  Citizen  newspaper,  upon  terms  of  an 
agreement  between  Pearce  Morrison  and  Joseph  Arthur  Mallett,  and 
to  publish  the  same  as  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  or  otherwise.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — J.  A.  Briibach, 
16',  Mincing-lane  ;  J.  Laughton,  Oakdale,  Upper  Norwood  ;  W.  N. 
Morrison,  27,  Royal  Exchange;  H.  G.  Smallman,  solicitor,  3,  Queen- 
street  ;  John  Gow,  •  30,  Brunswick-square,  W.C._  ;  A.  Templeton 
Hawkins,  accountant,  22,  Budge-row  ;  and  J.  Curtis,  solicitor,  9,  Old 
Jewry-chambers.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification,  one  share  ;  the  first  are  A.  Templeton 
Hawkins,  Pearce  Morrison,  27,  Royal  Exchange,  J.  R.  Collison,  30, 
Carlisle-mansions,  S.W.,  H.  Brinley  Richards,  206,  Earl  s-court-road, 
and  J.  A.  Mallett,  65,  Leadenhal  1-street,  the  latter  being  appointed 
managing  director  and  editor,  upon  terms  specified  in  the  agreement 
above  referred  to.  The  other  directors  are  to  be  remunerated  at  the 
rate  of  .1^^150  per  annum  each,  with  an  additional  £'i'i,  for  each  i  per 
cent,  dividend  over  8  per  cent.,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  share¬ 
holders  the  total  amount  is  not  to  exceed  £'2.yo  in  one  year. 

Steel  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Limited. — Th 
company  was  registered  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^25,ooo,  in 
£  I  shares,  to  trade  as  printers  and  publishers,  and  as  proprietors  of 
financial  or  other  newspapers.  The  subscriber.',  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are  : — H.  C.  D.  Boswood,  39>  Frampton-park-road,  E.  ;  D. 
R.  Crane,  shorthand  writer,  3,  Erlam-road,  S.E.  ;  G.  Hawkes, 
Vicarage-road,  Leyton,  E.  ;  H.  R.  Clifton,  clerk.  Crouch-end  ;  A.  P. 
Smith,  I,  Union-street,  Islington;  S.  R.  Lambert,  42,  Clifton-street, 
N.  ;  C.  Whitehurst,  5,  Lothbury.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to 
be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  nine  ;  qualification  i,oco  ordinary 
shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  ;  remuneration,  5  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits,  but  not  exceeding  £2^0  each,  but  no  director 
is  to  receive  less  than  ;^ioo  per  annum. 

Merc.antile  Agency,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on 
the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000,  in  ;r[,'5  shares,  to  trade  as 
general  printers,  publishers,  and  advertising  agents,  also  as  money 
lenders,  and  to  promote  companies.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are  : — C.  Stevens,  financial  agent,  9,  Wall  rook  ;  H. 
P.  Brocklesby,  solicitor,  9,  Walbrook  ;  R.  W.  Boaler,  merchant,  86  & 
88,  Leadenhall-street ;  R.  E.  Green,  41,  Sandringham-road,  Dalston ; 
Alfred  Burr,  33,  Charleside-road,  West  Kensington;  C.  J.  Robert, 
merchant,  Suffolk-house  ;  G.  Brocklesby,  solicitor.  Crouch  End-hill. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  remuneration  .^4°® 
annum  divisible. 

York  and  North-Eastern  District  Bill-Posting  and 
General  Advertising  Company,  Limited. — This  comimny  was 
registered  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £i  shares,  to 
trade  as  bill-posters  and  general  advertisers.  The  solicitor  to  the 
company  is  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Helen’s-square,  York. 
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“  School”  Publishing  Company,  Limited.— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  ist  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  shares,  to 

purchase  a  periodical  entitled  School.  The  company  was  registered  by 
Angus  Maclean,  director.  Temple-chambers. 

Glamorgan  and  South  Wales  “  Methodist  ”  Company, 
Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  5th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  £^oo,  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  Glamorgan  Methodist,  a 
monthly  magazine  for  the  promotion  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  interests 
in  South  Wales.  Registered  without  special  articles  of  association. 


A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  has  recently  been  declared  by 
Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons,  Limited. 

The  Argus  Printing  Company,  Limited,  has  just  paid  a  dividend  of 
30  per  cent.,  against  20  per  cent,  for  the  previous  year. 

Messrs.  Milton,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Limited,  Devonshire-street, 
E.C.,  after  writing  off  full  amounts  for  depreciation,  reserve,  &c.,  have 
paid  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  making,  with  the  interim 
dividend,  9  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  capital, 
free  of  income-tax. 

_ 9^  »-• - 

^outnafet  (2  Change®. 

The  Mariner  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  journal  that  was  commenced 
last  month  in  the  interests  of  marine  insurance  companies. 

St.  PatiVs  is  the  title  of  a  new  literary  and  musical  magazine 
under  the  editorship  of  Mary  Rowsell.  It  is  published  at  St.  Paul’s- 
buildings.  Paternoster-row,  E.  C. 

A  NEW  weekly  journal  of  fiction  has  commenced  publication,  under 
the  title  of  the  Dorothy  Novelette.  With  the  first  number  an  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  Yeend  King  was  given  away.  It  was 
printed  by  Alf.  Cooke,  of  Leeds,  and  it  is  stated  that  250,000  were  issued. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  issued  the  first  part  of  a  new  shilling 
monthly.  The  Cabmet  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  to  contain  a  series  o( 
cabinet  portraits  by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey,  photographers  to  the 
Queen,  of  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day,  with  biographical 
sketches  of  each. 

The  City  Leader  and  Share'^ oilers'  Guardian  is  the  title  of  a  new 
sixpenny  weekly  devoted  to  finance,  &c.  It  is  published  at  50,  Moor- 
gate-street,  E.C. 

The  World  s  Provider  is  a  fourpenny  monthly  published  by  Messrs. 
King,  Sell,  &  Railton,.Lunited,  4,  Bolt-court,  E.C.  It  deals  with 
every  article  required  in  the  household  entering  into  ordinary  daily 
consumption  or  use. 

The  Photooraphic  Quarterly  is  a  new  venture.  The  editor  is  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hastings,  who  has  for  some  years  edited  the  Amateur 
Photographer.  A  large  staff  of  experienced  writers  have  promised  to 
contribute  articles.  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Limited,  are 
the  printers  and  publishers. 

The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  is  the  title  of  a  new  eight-page 
penny  monthly,  issued  by  Messrs.  Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited,  35, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

The  International  Thnes  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  to  appear 
shortly.  It  will  be  published  by  the.  Hansard  Publishing  Union, 
Limited,  and  the  price  will  be  sixpence.  Mr.  Bottomley  has  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Horner’s  Continental  Times  and  Mr.  Plodger’s  American 
Traveller,  and  will  incorporate  them  both  in  the  Inter7iational  Times. 
It  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Paris. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  morning  Liberal  daily  is  about  to  be 
published  at  Cardiff,  supplemented  by  evening  and  weekly  editions. 
The  Cardiff  Mail  says,  “We  are  informed  that  ,,^150,000  capital  has 
been  actually  promised,  one  gentleman  alone  putting  down  his  name 
for  ^50,000.” 

Mr.  Besley,  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  is  undertaking 
the  editorship  of  the  Calcutta  Revieiv,  the  great  quarterly  magazine  of 
India,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  coming  home  on  leave. 
Sir  John  Kaye  was  the  original  founder  of  the  Calcutta  Review. 

The  Naval  aiid  Military  Argus  has  changed  its  printer,  and 
improved  its  appearance,  and  is  now  published  at  142,  Fleet-street, 

The  West  London  Advertiser,  which  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Robinson,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved. 

Messrs.  Eglington,  of  78  &  78 a.  Great  Queen-street,  W.C., 
will  in  future  publish  the  Theatre,  edited  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 
Many  new  features  are  to  be  added  to  the  magazine,  and  a  larger 
a  nount  of  space  will  in  future  be  devoted  to  the  amateur  interest. 

Mr,  James  Blackmore  announces  that  he  has  purchased  the  copy¬ 
rights  of  the  Camera  and  the  Photographer's  Diary,  and  that  he 
wdl  henceforth  publish  the  same  at  55  &  56,  Chancery-lane,  I.,ondon, 
W.C. 

A  NEW  Radical  evening  paper,  for  which  the  capital  is  already  sub¬ 
scribed,  is  to  be  started  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Hanson,  the  late  editor  of 
the  Scottish  Leader,  is  stated  to  be  connected  with  the  new  paper. 


Mr.  T.  Paterson,  printers’  broker  and  furnisher,  of  117,  Bothwell- 
street,  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  in  Scotland  for  the 
“  Campbell  ”  gas-engine. 

Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co. ,  of  Middle-row-place,  Holborn,  announce 
that  they  have  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Commercial  Ink  and  Stamp 
Co.,  late  of  329-330,  High  Ilolborn. 

George  Waterston  &  Sons,  8,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.,  have  been 
appointed  sole  London  wholesale  export  agents  for  John  Heath’s  well- 
known  series  of  pens,  and  will  shortly  have  complete  stock  in  their 
hands. 

Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  taken  over  the 
business  of  Henry  Harris  &  Co.,  engineers,  &c.,  of  7,  Killermont-street, 
Glasgow,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  carry  on  the  same  as  a  Scotch 
branch  office,  show-room,  and  works. 

The  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  Banks  &  Co.,  engravers,  litho¬ 
graphers.  and  colour  printers,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  have  opened  an  office 
at  34,  Bouverie-street,  E.C.  and  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Partridge  as  their  sole  representative  in  London. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Thomas,  late  of  the  Phoenix  Ink  Co.,  and  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Ink  Co. ,  has  been  appointed  sole  representative 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  for  the  sale  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Bonnell 
&  Co.’s  printing  inks,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  Burges?,  East  Harding- 
street,  London,  is  the  sole  consignee. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  have  appointed  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Limited,  to  the  position  of  manager  of  their  publishing  depart¬ 
ment.  We  congratulate  the  society  upon  their  choice,  which  could 
scarcely  have  fallen  upon  a  more  suitable  man. 

The  j.  Waller  &  Co.  Manufacturing  Company,  of  4,  Playhouse- 
yard,  have  opened  a  ground  floor  order  office  and  show-room,  at 
7,  Imperial-arcade,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  for  the  special  convenience 
of  tlieir  patrons,  where  orders  will  receive  the  same  attention  as  if 
sent  to  fhe  factory. 


(^anbom 

We  d)  n^t  vouch  for  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  these  Recipes. 

We  give  them  as  culled  from  various  sources. 

Sweet  oil  and  putty  powder,  followed  by  soap  and  water,  are 
efficient  means  for  brightening  brass  or  copper. 

Paper  or  pasteboard  may  be  rendered  waterproof  as  follows  : — Mix 
four  parts  of  Slaked  lime  with  three  parts  of  skimmed  milk,  and  add  a 
little  alum;  then  give  the  material  two  successive  coatings  of  the 
mixture  with  a  brush  and  then  let  it  dry. 

Iridescent  Paper. — Boil  in  water  eight  parts  (by  weight)  of  nut- 
galls,  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  four  each  of  sal  ammoniac  and 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  one-eighth  part  of  gum  arabic.  Wash  the  paper 
in  this  decoction,  and  then  expose  it  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  until  the 
desired  result  is  reached. 

To  prevent  gold-leaf  or  bronze  adhering  to  the  surface  beyond  the 
outline  of  the  sizing,  pounce  the  whole  of  the  surface  after  sizing  with 
whiting,  or  lay  on  with  a  soft  brush  whiting  mixed  with  water,  brush¬ 
ing  off  the  superfluous  powder  when  the  water  has  evaporated.  The 
varnish  or  gold  size  may  be  distinctly  seen  over  this  whitish  ground  as 
the  gilding  progresses. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  composition  with  which  to 
clean  printers’  rollers  :  — Two  pounds  washing  soda  (bruised),  two 
ounces  common  table  salt,  mixed  in  three  gallons  salt  water,  the  whole 
being  well  stirred.  When  settled,  pour  off  the  liquid  for  use.  It  is 
ready  for  use  in  an  hour. 

A  PLAN  for  rendering  paper  as  tough  as  wood  or  leather  has  been 
recently  introduced  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  of  mixing  chloride 
of  zinc  with  the  palp  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  greater  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  zinc  solution  the 
greater  will  be  the  toughness  of  the  paper.  It  can  be  used  for  making 
boxes,  combs,  for  roofing,  and  even  for  making  boats. 

A  serviceable  liquid  glue  always  ready  for  use  is  made  by  soaking 
thin  transparent  flakes  of  the  best  quality  of  glue  in  alcohol.  The  glue 
should  be  broken  into  fine  pieces,  adding  just  enough  of  the  spirits  to 
cover  it.  It  should  stand  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  it 
should  be  stirred  and  more  spirits  added  until  it  is  the  consistency  of 
paste.  Then  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  keep  it  well 
corked.  Though  not  a  strong  glue,  it  is  good  for  all  light  materials, 
and  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  as  it  needs  no  melting. 
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Bank. — Andrew  Bank,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Richard,  typefounders,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  long  period 
of  39  years,  died  on  August  29. 

Broadley. — Mr.ljohn  Broadley,  perhaps  theoldestletterpressprinter 
in  East  Lancashire,  died  at  Great  Harwood,  on  Friday,  Sept.  6.  The 
deceased  was  born  at  Clayton-le-Moors  on  June  i,  1816,  and  about  1840 
commenced  business  as  a  newsagent  and  stationer  in  Clayton-le-Moors. 
In  1841  he  started  the  printing  business  at  Broadley-row  — now  better 
known  as  Mill-street — in  a  small  way,  gradually  extending  his  operations 
until  the  establishment  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  East  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Mr.  Broadley  retired  from  the  management  of  the  business 
about  six  years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  been  carried  on  by- his  sons, 
who  have  made  still  greater  development. . 

Cook. — The  death  of  Eliza  Cook  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  at 
Wimbledon,  where  she  had  lived  in  retirement  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  was  born  in  Southwark  in  1818,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals,  including  the  once  well-known  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  Miss  Cook  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1840,  and,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  hostile  criticism,  rapidly  won  a 
measure  of  reputation,  especially  with  the  least  critical  class  of  readers. 
The  book  has  since  passed  through  several  editions.  Forty  years  ago 
the  deceased  lady  commenced  Eliza  Cook's  Jour}ial,  a  venture  which 
proved  very  successful  for  several  years,  and  was  only  relinquished  in 
1854  through  failing  health.  In  October,  1864,  Miss  Cook  published 
“New  Echoes,  and  other  Poems,”  a  volume  which  considerably 
revived  a  waning  reputation.  In  the  same  year  she  was  granted  a 
literary  pension  of  .i^ioo  per  annum  from  the  Civil  List.  Her  poems 
deal  chiefly  with  the  domestic  affections.  Perhaps  the  most  widely 
popular  of  her  songs  of  home  life  are  the  beautiful  and  tender  lines, 
“  The  Old  Armchair.” 

Collins,  Wilkie. — The  death  of  this  popular  novelist  took  place 
on  the  23rd  ult.  More  extended  reference  is  made  to  him  on  another 
page. 

Lawrence. — ^Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  proprietor  of  the  Carmarthen 
Weekly  Reporter,  died  on  Friday,  September  13,  after  a  very  long  ill¬ 
ness.  The  deceased  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Welshman  office, 
and  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  printing 
department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  returning  to  Swansea  to  the  office  of 
the  Cambria  Daily  Leader.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  latter  paper 
when  it  wms  removed  to  Cardiff.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Carmar¬ 
then,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Carmarthen  Journal.  About  1872  he  purchased  the  Carmarthen 
Weekly  Reporter  from  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Joseph,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  that  paper  to  an  influential  position.  Pie  was  55  years  of  age, 
and  leaves  a  widow'  and  three  children.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  i6th  ult. 

-  .  _  . —  e  ^  o - -  ■  ■  ■  - 
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The  figure  folloiving  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  made.'] 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — September,  18S9. 
I3^93g._l-lcilzle,  T.  X.,  and  Spranger,  C.  Improvements  in  platen 
printing-presses.  4.  ... 

14,058.— Taylor,  T.  C.  Improvements  in  or  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  production  of  printed  cheques,  bonds,  receipts,  &c.  6. 

14,075. — Lariviere,  J.  Improvements  in  copper-plate  piinting- 

machines.  6.  .  .  ,  . 

14, 108.— Rankin,  W.  Improvements  in  letter-press  printing-machines. 

7. 

14,405.— McKinlay,  R.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  block-print¬ 
ing.  12.  .  ,  .  r  ..  j- 

14,418. — Hiiigins,  J.  F.  Improvements  in  machines  for  type-dis¬ 
tributing,  type-setting,  and  type-justifying.  13. 
i4^54g._\Vynne,  W.,  Topliss,  J.  R.,  aad  Kay,  J.  A.  Improvements 
In  printing  type  and  in  mechanism  for  setting  the  same.  16. 
14,588.— lleidenhain,  W.,  Hoffmann,  H.,  and  Heidelmann,  W.  Im¬ 
provements  in  printing-presses.  16. 

14,822.— Tillcock,  J.  A.  An  automatic  moving  and  registering 
arrangement  for  blocking  plates,  for  use  with  inkingworkon  blocking- 

pres.ses.  20.  _  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

14,826. — Charles,  R.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  embossing 
and  printing.  20.  .  , 

14,887.— Cresswell,  R.,  and  Bloom,  B.  An  automatic  adjustable 
delivery  box  for  feeding  printing-presses  with  paper,  &c.  21. 


14,918. — Clay,  R,,  and  Marchant,  J.  E.  A  feed  appliance  for  type¬ 
setting  machines.  21. 

14,939. — Laing,  B.,  of  i,  Rebecca-street,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
A  marginal  index  for  bibles. 

15,122. — Luke,  J.,  jun.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  for  mill  wrappers,  lappings,  boxes,  &c.  25. 

15,188. — -Barker,  F.  W.  A  communication  from  J.  F.  W.  Dorman,  of 
United  States.  Improvements  in  printing-presses.  26. 

15,224. — Banter,  W.  An  improved  delivery  apparatus  for  printing- 
machines.  27. 

15,247. — Munro,  L.  Improvements  in  paper-folding  machines.  27. 

15,263. — Brierley,  W.  A  communication  from  R.  Schorr,  of  Germany. 
Improvements  in  the  method  of  and  process  for  producing 
coloured  impressions,  lithographies,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
28. 

15,291. — Wynne,  W.,  Topliss,  J.  R.,  and  Kay,  J.  A.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  distributing,  setting,  and  justifying  type.  28. 

iS>338- — Konig,  E.  An  improvement  in  printing-machines  with 
reciprocating  type-bed.  30. 


Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 

Postage  \d.  each  extra. 

1888. 

12,307. — Ryder  &  Ryder.  Photo-lithographic  printing,  &c.'...  4d. 

13,888. — Lambert.  Printing  in  colours  .  iid. 

14,651. — Myers.  Type-writing  machines .  iid. 

15,340. — Ballister.  Printing,  &c.,  machines .  8d. 

16,026. — Thompson.  Printing  types  and  blocks .  46. 

1889. 

8,966. — Steele.  Press  for  embossing,  &c.,  paper  . .  6d. 

9,962.  —  Huether.  Printers’  chases  .  6d. 

10,459. — Grut.  Printed  labels,  &c . . .  4d. 

11,512. — Browne.  Lithographic  presses  .  6d. 

12,182. — Wyatt.  Chromatic  printing-presses  .  iid. 

12,425. — Lake.  Printing  postal,  &c.,  marks  on  letters  .  is.  id. 
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Arding,  Bond,  &  Buzzard,  Ware¬ 
house  to  Let . viii 

Bacon,  J.  E.  &  A.  S.,  Machina- 

graphists  .  \ 

Books  for  Lithographers  ....  x,  xi 

Bourne,  A.,  Engraver  .  vii 

Bowers  Bros.,  Printing  ..........  v 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Electrotypes  _x 
Central  Agency,  Partnerships,  &c.  ix 
Coates  Bros.  &  Co.,  Printing 

Inks,  &c .  y 

Cook  &  Son,  Printers’  Smiths  ....  vii 
CoRNELissEN  &  Son,  Artist  Colour- 

men  . viii 

Cropper  &  Co.,  Minerva  Machines  x 

Daeschler  C.,  Htho  Stones .  xii 

Davies,  H.  G.,  Electrotypes  .  ix 

Dellagana  &  Co.,  Limited,  Photo- 

Zinco  . _.  . . . 

Elliott,  John'&  Co.,  Printing 

Machines  .  y 

Godfrey  &  McCall,  Electrotypers  -yii 
Graham,  T.  &  R.,  Gummed  Tickets  ix 
Haddon,  j.,  &  Co.,  Cardboards  ..  v 
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Sopite  of  (^llon^^. 


R.  WILLIAM  BLADES  has  issued  a 
letter  on  printing  contracts,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  advantage  of  Trade 
Union  among  printers,  he  says  : — 
“  While  unable  to  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  about  ‘  sweating,’  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that 
the  Union  is  advantageous  to  both 
sides.  It  does  not,  as  some  people 
accuse  it  of  doing,  ‘reduce  the  good 
and  the  bad  workman  to  one  dead 
level.’  It  does  its  best  to  prevent  the  employer  obtaining  work 
at  a  lower  scale  than  he  or  his  representatives  have  agreed  to 
pay,  but  it  only  fixes  a  minimum,  below  which  no  man  ought 
to  work,  and  above  which  many  compositors  are  now  paid. 
I  refer  to  men  on  weekly  wages,  irrespective  of  what  they 
really  earn  ;  and  here,  although  36s.  is  the  lowest  wage,  the 
cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  same  roof  covers  men  receiv¬ 
ing,  as  abler  journeymen,  38s.,  40s.,  or  42s.” 

4.  4. 

“  The  benefit  of  a  Trade  Union  to  the  employers  is,  to  me, 
patent.  In  these  days  of  severe  competition,  when  a  long 
schedule  of  work  is  given  out  to  be  tendered  for,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  for  an  employer  to  know  that  his  co-competitors 
must  pay  for  the  workmen’s  labour  the  same  price  as  he  does. 
Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  anxiety  to  get  work  induces 
an  employer  to  put  in  a  tender  which  he  finds,  too  late,  will  not 
pay.  His  great  aim  then  is  to  pare  down  cost,  and  wages  is 
naturally  the  first  thing  which  tempts  him.  In  such  a  case  the 
workman,  unsupported  by  his  Union,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  employer,  and  reduction  would  slowly  succeed  reduction, 
until  ‘sweating’  would  really  be  reached.  The  employer  who 
wished  his  men  to  be  paid  fairly  would  be  compelled  to  follow 
suit  or  see  his  trade  collapse.  Then  would  ensue  a  series  of 
strikes,  and  the  formation  of  fresh  Trade  Unions— there  would 


be  friction  everywhere,  and  renewed  war  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  a  certain  result  of  what  is  called  freedom  of  contract. 
This  word  ‘freedom’  is  perhaps  the  most  ill-used  word  in  our 
language.  Obedience  to  a  generally-received  scale  is  not  cur¬ 
tailing  the  employer’s  freedom  of  contract  with  his  men.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  absence  of  such  laws  that  would  surely 
intensify  unnatural  competition,  and  lead  to  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand  and  hate  on  the  other.” 

4.  4.  4. 

“  But  do  the  so-called  ‘  unfair  ’  houses  pay  their  men  ‘  sweat¬ 
ing’  wages?  To  no  great  extent,  at  present,  because  the  Union 
rate  of  wages  working  all  round  them  keeps  up  the  wage  of  the 
Non-Unionist  workman  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  level 
as  the  Unionist.  To  force  down  wages  much  below  the  Union 
standard  would  Certainly  drive  the  Non-Unionist  into  the 
Union  ranks  ;  but  should  the  Union  ever  be  thrown  over, 
through  the  opposition  or  apathy  of  the  majority  of  employers, 
the  system  of  ‘  sweating’  would  soon  be  reached.  All  employ¬ 
ments  prove  the  truth  of  the  axiom  :  ‘Where  Unionism  is 
weak,  wages  are  low,’  ” 

4.  4.  4> 

“As  to  the  effect  of  the  Union  on  its  members,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  its  moral  influence  is  good.  No  man  found  guilty 
of  crime  is  allowed  to  remain  a  member,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  employed  in  any  printing-office  where  Union  rules  are  in 
force.  The  ihner  rules  of  the  Union,  by  which  members  must 
abide,  tend  to  promote  foresight,  brotherhood,  self-respect,  and 
a  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility,  thus  fostering  in  the  mind 
a  true  sense  of  manhood.  Unrestrained  competition,  whether 
capital  against  capital,  or  labour  against  labour,  leads  to  social 
cannibalism,  so  that  the  less  scrupulous  a  man  is,  the  better 
chance  there  is  of  his  rising  upon  the  body  of  his  brother.  To 
avoid  this,  a  scale  of  wages  accepted  and  adhered  to  by  both 
employers  and  employed  seems  the  real  remedy.” 

4.  4.  4. 

A  NEW  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  English  language. 
In  commenting  on  the  present  relations  between  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  a  London  newspaper  trusts  that  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham  “  will  not  attempt  to  oblivionise 
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memories.”  Very  good,  but  once  will  do.  Having  served  its 
purpose,  the  word  may  be  permitted  to  drop.  It  was  the 
function  of  Lethe,  we  suppose,  to  oblivionise  memories,  but  the 
important  office  it  performed  for  pilgrims  from  this  world  to  the 
ne.xt  has  never  been  stated  in  that  way  before. 

+  "I"  + 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  two  other  gentlemen  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  start  a  memorial  fund  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  late  R.  A.  Proctor.  They  state  that  the  total 
sum  available  as  provision  for  Mrs.  Proctor  and  the  seven 
children — four  of  whom  are  daughters,  and  one  a  little  boy 
permanently  invalided — is  under  ;^2,ooo.  To  the  small  income 
which  this  will  produce  there  is  to  be  added  ^100  per  annum, 
granted  only  during  Mrs.  Proctor’s  life,  from  the  Civil  List. 
This  is  obviously  insufficient,  and  the  astronomer  must,  we 
suppose,  have  sold  the  copyright  of  his  books,  for  which  there 
is  still  a  considerable  sale.  If  all  those  who  have  derived 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  Mr.  Proctor’s  writings  were  to 
contribute  a  shilling  or  two  to  the  memorial  fund,  Mrs. 
Proctor’s  provision  would  soon  be  very  ample.  That,  however, 
is,  we  suppose,  too  much  to  e.xpect. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  for 
the  September  quarter  shows  the  following  figures  Balance 
brought  forward,  ;^2,574.  8s.  4d. ,  income,  ^3,670.  8s.  id.  ; 
total,  ;£6,244.  i6s.  5d.  E.xpenditure,  .£3,779.  19s.  6d.  ;  balance 
carried  forward,  ^2,464.  i6s.  iid.  Unemployed  relief  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;£2,2o8.  8s.  4d.  to  1,004  recipients  in  4,205  reliefs  ; 
superannuation  allowances  were .£291.  i8s.  ;  emigration  grants, 
£84  ;  funeral  aid,  £^248.  6s.  8d.  ;  law  charges  and  strike  pay, 
^73.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to 
,£24,964.  i6s.  iid.,  being  a  decrease  on  The  quarter  of 
£109.  IIS.  5d.  The  num&r  of  rnembers  is  7,815.  Two  an¬ 
nuitants  have  died  during  the  quarter,  fifteen  other  members 
have  died,  and  twelve  members  have  emigrated.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  is  increased  by  the  payment  of  £300  (out  of  £500 
voted)  to  the  Dock  labourers’  strike. 

.{.  4.  4. 

Referring  to  the  recent  strike  of  the  printers’  labourers,  Mr. 

J  Gibb,  in  one  of  his  “Gossips  Effective  Advertiser,  aittr 

stating  a  very  fair  case  for  the  better  class  of  men  who  struck, 
makes  the  following  strong  remarks — strong,  but  not  a  whit  too 
strong  in  describing  the  young  ruffians  indicated  “  Some 
of  the  layers-on  are  not  men,  they  are  hobbledehoys  of  the 
chickaleary  sort,  and  no  credit  to  anybody,  themselves  in¬ 
cluded.  They  wear  corduroys  of  a  pronounced  pattern,  and 
burst  out  in  rows  of  buttons  down  the  waistcoat.  A  silk 
‘hankercher’ wound  twice  round  the  throat,  and  held  fast  by 
a  knot,  and  both  hands  poked  deep  into  the  pockets  of  the 
‘  tights-and-wides,’  is  the  favourite  wear  of  these  people.  If 
they  can  manage  a  highly-coloured,  striped  jersey,  a  few  of  the 
waistcoat  buttons  remain  artistically  undone  to  show  it  at  the 
waist,  and  black  velvet  trimming  on  a  lavender  coat  finishes 
the  picture.  If  the  funds  run  to  it,  these  startling  individuals 
stick  a  clay  pipe  in  their  mouths  and  smoke  ;  and  if  something 
were  put  in  their  mouths  to  prevent  the  language 
coming  out,  passers-by  would  not  need  wool  in  their  ears. 
Fancy  such  ornaments  demanding  ‘a  quid  a  week,  an’  no 
bogey  !  ’  as  well  as  ‘  a  tanner  an  hour.’  Why,  they  are  the 
very  people  who  shirk  work,  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual 
strike,  and  whose  bad  example  is  so  contaminating  to  the 
younger  ones  of  the  fraternity.  If  you  were  to  inquire  into 
their  politics,  you  would  find  them  to  be  the  reddest  of  Red 
Republicans,  whose  motto  is  ‘  Down  with  heverythink  !  ’  and 
who  would  much  prefer  cheap  money,  and  ‘  no  questions 
asked,’  to  working  for  it.  They  do  work  sometimes,  and  their 
bark  is  worse  than  their  bite  very  often,  but  they  are  not 
lovable.” 

^ 

One  need  only  walk  down  Fleet-street  and  round  the  streets 

where  printers  most  do  congregate,”  any  dinner-time,  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  picture.  Vulgarity  and 
ruffianism  are  rampant,  fortified  by  drink,  tobacco,  and  gamb¬ 
ling.  The  picture  is  a  very  sad  one,  and  we  may  well  pause 
and  ask  ourselves,  what  can  be  done  ?  The  admirable  “  Lads’ 


Institute”  in  Shoe-lane  is  doing  something  ;  but  the  mischief 
lies  too  deep  in  most  cases  to  be  amenable  to  the  influences  of 
such  places. 

«{>•{>  ^ 

The  movement  started  last  autumn  by  the  printers’  readers 
for  establishing  a  special  pension  in  connection  with  the 
Printers’  Pension  Corporation  has  produced  results  far  greater 
than  its  originators  dared  to  hope  for.  The  Rev.  Francis  Jacox, 
known  as  a  contributor  of  essays  to  the  magazines,  and  the 
author  of  “  Recreations  of  a  Recluse,”  two  series  of  “  Shakspeare 
Diversions,”  and  several  other  books,  upon  being  appealed  to 
by  the  readers,  sent  a  cheque  for  ten  guineas.  Soon  afterwards 
it  was  announced  that,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Hodson,  the 
secretary  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation,  Mr.  Jacox  had 
given  £1,200  to  found  two  pensions  for  readers  ;  and  he  has 
just  given  £800  more  to  establish  a  third  and  larger  pension. 
In  the  meantime  the  readers’  appeal  to  publishers  and  authors 
has  been  so  well  responded  to  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  five 
hundred  guineas  wanted  for  the  readers’  pension  has  been 
promised,  only  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  being  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  pension  and  cover  the  working  expenses,  which  have 
been  very  small.  It  is  important  that  intending  subscribers 
should  forward  their  subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is 
desired  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  Printers’  Corpo¬ 
ration  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

+  4*  4" 

The  following  anecdote  is  published  by  the  Paris  Gaulois  : — 

“  ‘  Here,  old  man,  here’s  your  lottery  ticket  !  I  picked  it  out 
myself.  It’s  a  good  ’un,  and  no  mistake  !’  ‘All  right,  my  lad  ! 
If  I  get  the  big  prize,  remember  there’s  10,000  francs  for  you.’ 
These  were  the  words  exchanged  a  few  months  ago  between 
M.  Franssens,  a  printer,  the  lucky  winner  of  the  500,000  francs 
in  the  recent  drawing  of  the  Exhibition  bonds,,  and  a  printers’ 
apprentice  in  the'Lahure  offices.  Now,  it  fell  out,  a  week  or  so 
back — about  the  end  of  October — that  the  boy’s  arm  was  caught 
in  some  machine  gearing,  and  terribly  mutilated.  His  case  was 
a  hard  one,  and  he  felt  his  position  bitterly,  for  all  labour  was 
henceforth  shut  away  from  him.  He  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  want  and  misery.  On  Nov.  5  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  humble  lodging,  and  M.  Franssens  walked  in. 
‘You  see,  young  ’un.  I’ve  won  !  and  look  here,  as  soon  as  I 
touch  the  money  you’ll  have  your  10,000  francs  !  ’  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  joy  of  the  poor,  helpless  lad,  lifted  from  the  depths 
of  despair  to  the  seventh  heaven  !  ” 

4*  +  + 

A  PARCEL  of  books  recently  arrived  at  Melbourne,  which  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  regarded 
as  being  of  an  indecent  character,  and  therefore  decided  to 
have  destroyed.  The  importer  requested  permission  to  ship 
them  back  to  the  London  publishers  ;  but  the  Commissioner 
stated  that  he  could  not  think  of  sending  back  books  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  London  which  he  would  not  admit  into  Melbourne, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  order  their  destruction  as  a 
moral  lesson  for  those  who  contemplated  the  introduction  of 
impure  literature  into  the  colony, 

4"  4*  4* 

The  Melbourne  Daily  Telegraph  has  the  following  trenchant 
editorial  comments  on  the  subject  : — “  Mr.  Patterson  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  fathers  and  mothers — of  all,  indeed,  who 
honour  literature  as  well  as  of  all  who  care  for  the  common¬ 
wealth — on  account  of  his  prompt  action  in  arresting  and  de¬ 
stroying  a  consignment  of  vile  French  translations.  We  have 
no  symbols  that  can  express,  and  no  arithmetic  which  can  mea¬ 
sure,  the  power  of  ideas  ;  and  when  the  ideas  are  vile,  corrupt¬ 
ing,  obscene,  making  literature  their  channel,  but  planting  the 
pestilence  of  vice  in  the  imagination  and  lives  of  thousands, 
who  shall  reckon  up  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  is  wrought  ? 
M.  de  Bavay’s  typhoid-germs  have  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm  through 
the  community  ;  but  better  a  poisoned  water-supply  than  an 
infected  literature  !  ” 

4"  4*  4* 

“  The  books  Mr.  Patterson  condemned  to  the  flames  have 
been  condemned  by  the  English  law  courts,  and  their  publisher 
imprisoned  ;  and  what  is  too  vile  for  the  mother-land  ought  to 
be  too  vile  for  us.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  ‘cen¬ 
sorship,’  with  its  invidious  and  difficult  functions.  No  one 
pretends  to  set  up  a  censorship.  Books  are  allowed  free  circu- 
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lation  until  by  their  rank  obscenity  they  insult  public  morality. 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  define  ‘  indecency,’  and  to  draw  with 
nice  accuracy  the  exact  line  where  it  ceases  to  be  tolerable.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  difficult  to  define  ‘  literature,’  and  a  board  of 
experts  might  quarrel  over  the  question  of  whether  a  particular 
book  was,  or  was  not,  entitled  to  that  great  name.  But  let  the 
experts  wrangle  over  their  definitions  ;  the  public  is  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  broad  practical  issues.  We  don’t  want  a  literary 
expert  to  tell  us  whether  a  given  book  is  obscene  ;  any  man  of 
plain  sense,  with  conscience  enough  to  be  sensitive  to  vileness, 
is  a  competent  judge  on  this  matter  ;  and  the  only  law  which 
needs  to  be  enforced  is  the  old,  and  wholesome,  and  most 
necessary  English  law  against  the  wholesale  corruption  of  public 
morals.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  otherwise  good  literature  has 
occasional  patches  of  indecency.  But  the  indecency  is  inci¬ 
dental  ;  it  is  not  loved  and  written  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  the 
Zolaesque  filth  which  Mr.  Patterson  has  just  burned.  English 
literature  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  though  in  spots  it  is  coarse  ; 
but  even  its  coarseness  is  parted  by  a  moral  hemisphere  from 
books  whose  inspiration  and  whose  atmosphere  are  deliberately 
vicious.  The  battle  against  indecent  literature  has  to  be  waged 
at  many  points,  and  with  sleepless  vigilance.” 

•I*  + 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  October  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  last  month.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  exports  in  printed  books,  stationery,  and  paper,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Books  are 
more  by  3,300  cwt.  and  ^21,000  in  value  ;  stationery  shows  an 
increase  of  ;!^23,7oo  for  the  month,  and  ^42,600  for  the  ten 
months.  Paper  has  increased  by  11,500  cwt.  and  ;^20,5oo  for 
the  month,  but  the  total  for  the  ten  months  still  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year.  Imports  of 
foreign  paper  are  larger  by  23,000  cwt.  and  .^4,500  for  the  month, 
the  totals  for  the  ten  months  being  146,000  cwt.  and  £62,000 
beyond  those  of  last  year. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. 

cwt.  £ 

Oct,  .  1889  .  20,048  159,526 

,,  .  1888  .  16,677  138)503 

,)  .  1887  14,089  126,779 

Jan.  to  Oct .  1889  .  124,967  1,050,151 

,,  .  1888  .  114,680  1,015,579 

,,  .  1887  106,684  944)695 

Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

Oct .  1889  119)358 

,,  1888  95,688 

,,  1887  82,506 

Jan.  to  Oct .  1889  787,971 

,,  1888  745,366 

,,  1887  671,125 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  ten  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

£ 

£ 

z: 

Germany  . 

...  57,461 

52,777 

France  . 

.  32,348 

•  31,303 

•••  33,553 

United  States . 

...  61,967 

...  63,702 

British  East  Indies  , 

.  91,656 

...  92,945 

...  88,556 

Australasia . 

.  155,423 

...  171,299 

...  139,172 

British  North  America...  25,701 

•••  32,732 

...  33,8io 

Other  countries . 

. 348,585 

...  297,659 

•••  259,555 

Export 

OF  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

Oct . 

1889  . 

cwt. 

100,396  .... 

1888  . 

88.  Q02  ..  . 

158,753 

..  128,088 

J>  . 

1887  . 

71,428  .... 

Jan.  to  Oct . 

1889  . 

804,065  .... 

..  1,441,365 

. 

1888  . 

890,990  .... 

■  1,527,543 

99  . 

1887  . 

662,584  .... 

.  1,200,446 

Import  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


Oct . . . 

cwt. 

....  165,696 

....  1888  .. 

178,415 

99  . 

....  1887  .. 

....  133,827  .. 

....  121,291 

Jan.  to  Oct. 

....  1,642,302  .. 

....  1,442,155 
....  1,378,83s 

9i 

....  1888  .. 

9% 

....  1887  .. 

••••1,334,474  •• 

....  1,235,767 

Here  is  an  interesting  incident  in  the  “  new  era  of  labour”: — 
Eleven  years  have  passed  since  it  was  resolved  by  the  old  firm 
of  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  to  set  apart  a  proportion  of  their 
profits  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  served  them  faithfully  ;  and 
when,  five  years  later,  the  publishing  house  was  converted  into 
a  limited  company,  the  trustees  of  this  provident  fund  had  in 
hand  ^2,185.  Since  then  the  fund  has  prospered  conspicuously. 
The  amount  contributed  to  it  out  of  company  profits  has 
averaged  ;^9i4  a  year.  The  net  result  is  that  while  there  has 
been  distributed  £2,8g2,  the  fund  is  in  possession  of  invest¬ 
ments  worth  ;6i  1,000. 

- •-m  ♦  - 

(Tloftcig. 

The  Linotype  Company,  Limited,  52,  New  Broad-street, 
E.C.,  announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  manufacture  and  supply,  on  Royalty,  of  the  Linotype 
composing-machines.  Skilled  operators  to  work  the  machines 
will  be  temporarily  supplied  at  ordinary  compositors’  wages, 
and  the  company  will  also  erect  the  machines  and  send  a  com¬ 
petent  mechanic  to  supervise  their  introduction.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  will  thereafter  fall  upon  the  purchaser.  Matrices 
for  any  size  or  character  of  body  type  can  be  supplied  as  desired 
by  the  hirers. 

4*  4* 

Messrs.  Willmott  &  Sons,  of  Bartholomew-close,  London, 
E.C.,  have  recently  added  a  marbling  department  to  their 
establishment.  Great  advantage  and  saving  of  time  is  obtained 
by  having  books  paged  and  marbled  upon  one  order,  such  work 
being  detained  scarcely  any  longer  than  is  necessary  when  sent 
only  to  be  paged.  The  charges  in  this  department  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  house  in  the 
trade,  and  Messrs.  Willmott  &  Sons  undertake  to  collect  and 
deliver  work  in  the  eastern  central  district  three  times,  and  in 
other  districts  twice  daily. 

4»  4*  4" 

Mander’s  Transparent  Tinting-ink.— W’e  have  just 
seen  a  circular  giving  specimens  of  the  use  of  this  ink,  and  can 
cordially  recommend  it  for  its  effectiveness.  Where  delicate, 
pure,  and  permanent  tinting  is  required,  this  ink  supersedes  the 
use  of  flake  or  zinc  whites,  which  are  fatal  to  permanence  and 
brightness  of  tone.  It  is  superior  to  varnish  as  a  medium  for 
tinting,  as  it  works  sharper,  is  more  solid,  and  retains  its  stiff¬ 
ness  in  working.  It  has  also  a  remarkable  property  of  resisting 
water,  and  when  mixed  with  certain  difficult  colours  entirely 
removes  their  tendency  to  wash  on  the  stone. 

4*  4*  4* 

Messrs.  Edward  Packard  &  Co.,  of  Ipswich,  and  155, 
Fenchurch-street,  although  they  have  only  recently  organised 
their  printing-ink  department,  are  losing  no  time  in  pushing 
themselves  forward.  Having  appointed  Mr.  C.  H.  Midgley 
their  manager,  they  are  in  good  hands,  and  their  trade  is  likely 
to  increase  rapidly.  Mr.  Midgley  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
printers  using  their  materials — ink  included — of  home  manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  motto  he  has  adopted  for  his  advertisements, 
“  British  Ink  for  British  Printers,”  gives  the  key  to  the  plan  upon 
which  he  intends  to  work.  Messrs.  Packard  are  determined  to 
show  what  can  be  produced  in  the  way  of  ink  to  compete  with  any 
foreign  goods  in  the  market,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
they  issue,  we  think  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  The  specialties  are  the  “  Ipswich  Series,”  includ¬ 
ing  first-class  news,  magazine,  and  coloured  inks,  and  “Art 
I’oster  Inks.”  Our  friends  would  do  well  to  get  the  specimens, 
and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  qualities  and  prices  of 
Messrs.  Packard’s  inks. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  h  ad  difficulties  in  connection 
with  that  most  unpleasant  impost,  the  Income-tax,  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Hitchings,  Income-tax  Inquiry  Office, 
10,  Serjeants’-inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  who  is  fully  qualified  by 
personal  experience  and  legal  training  to  deal  with  cases  of  over¬ 
charges  and  claims  made  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities.  He  has 
been  especially  successful  in  settling  claims  for  alleged  unpaid  duties, 
many  such  cases  having  lately  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  solicitors 
for  their  clients,  as  well  as  directly  by  the  parties  interested. 
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The  British  Typographia  Exhibition  of 
Printing. 

This  interesting  exhibition  was  opened  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  on  the  14th  ult,  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  to  receive  his  lordship  were 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bemrose,  president  of  the  association  ;  Mr. 
R.  McAllan,  vice-president ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrence,  treasurer ; 
Mr.  Robert  Hilton,  secretary,  and  the  following  members 
of  the  Council :  Mr.  E.  R.  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Burton,  Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  Mr.  L.  Hepworth,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  N.  C.  Raithby,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Sanger. 

Mr.  Bemrose,  addressing  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  concern  with  which  a  few  practical  printers  had  seen 
how  inferior  in  many  respects,  as  to  technical  and  artistic 
excellence,  the  printers  of  England  were  compared  with 
those  on  the  Continent.  He  referred  to  what  was  being 
done  in  Germany  and  France  in  aid  of  technical  education, 
and  said  in  England  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  whole,  there  were  not  a  score  of  teachers  and  not  above 
,300  pupils.  At  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
200  students  went  up  for  examination  this  year,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  failed,  because  of  their  want  of  technical 
knowledge.  The  society  had  been  formed  in  the  endeavour 
to  improve  the  printing  art  of  Great  Britain  by  improving 
the  individual  printer.  It  was  proposed  to  give  by 
classes,  all  the  instruction  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
receive,  to  establish  technical  libraries,  and  to  exchange 
specimens  of  the  best  printing  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Lord  M.vyor,  in  his  reply,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
we  appeared  to  be  behind  the  American  and  Continental 
printers  in  the  quality  of  our  productions ;  but  he  trusted, 
now  that  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  we 
should  not  lag  behind  other  nations  in  the  matter  oftechnical 
education,  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own 
or  make  up  for  lost  ground.  Amongst  other  points  raised 
in  his  lordship’s  address,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  for  English  typefounders  to  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  not  only  in  design,  but  in  the  far 
more  important  matter  of  fixed  standards,  multiples  of  one 
another,  every  founder  adopting  these  standards,  and  every 
founder  making  type  height  exactly  the  same  as  every  other. 
We  agree  entirely  with  this  practical  opinion  ;  the  American, 
German,  Belgian,  and  French  founders  have  adopted 
certain  standards  of  both  body  and  height,  just  as  all 
engineers  have  adopted  Whitworth’s  threads  for  screws  and 
nuts,  and  all  gasfitters  the  world  over  have  adopted 
Whitworth’s  gas  threads.  We  are  far  from  admiring  all  the 
American  new  designs  for  type  ;  some  of  them  we  consider 
far-fetched,  a  mere  straining  after  novelty  at  the  expense  of 
legibility,  gracefulness,  and  beauty  ;  but  at  any  rate  they 
do  strive — over  there — to  do  something.  Our  founders 
seem  asleep,  content  to  rest  on  the  oars  of  their  reputation, 
and  as  to  adopting  any  scale  assimilating  the  various 
bodies  to  range  as  multiples  of  one  another,  they  best  know 
if  they  have  even  attempted  it. 

The  Exhibition  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  English  and  foreign  printing,  confined  entirely  to  jobbing 
work,  exclusive  of  book  or  news  work.  These  were  framed 
■and  hung  on  the  walls  or  disposed  on  tables.  Messrs. 
Bemrose  &:  Sons,  of  Derby  and  London,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  their  own  collotypes  ;  the  Darien  Press, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Grapho  Press,  London,  were  repre- 
•sented  by  specimens  produced  by  Mr.  George  W.  Jones. 
Messrs.  Green  &  McAllan  ;  Raithby  &  Lawrence, 
Leicester ;  Wertheimer,  Lea,  &  Co. ;  Howlett  &  Son 


Eden  Fisher  &  Co. ;  Roberts  &  Leete ;  Edmund  Evans, 
and  others  also  contributed  specimens.  The  German 
specimens  were  very  fine.  The  xylographic  prints  of 
Messrs.  Heinrich  Knofler  &  Sons,  Vienna,  attracted  much 
attention.  They  are  exquisite  examples  of  chromo¬ 
typography,  but  the  art  itself  has  little  artistic  and  perhaps 
less  commercial  value,  now  that  chromo-lithography  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection.  Messrs.  Angerer  & 
Goschl,  of  Vienna,  also  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens 
of  colour  work ;  others  being  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Court  and  State  Printing-office,  Vienna,  and 
Ludwig  Lott,  of  the  same  city.  Herr  Theo.  Goebel,  of 
Stuttgart,  lent  many  most  interesting  prints.  The  French 
section  was  small  and  insignificant.  The  American  portion 
consisted  of  specimens  contributed  by  Earhart  & 
Richardson  ;  Foster  Roe  &  Crone  ;  Russell  Morgan 
Co.,  and  others.  The  English  department  was  anything 
but  representative,  although  it  contained  specimens,  which 
for  real,  honest,  good,  plain,  and  really  artistic  work,  were 
not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  exhibition. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  exhibits  collected,  from 
abroad  principally,  shows,  as  it  was  no  doubt  intended,  that 
not  a  moment  too  soon  is  the  grave  warning  note  sounded, 
if  English  printing  is  ever  to  hold  its  own  again — for 
evident  proof  is  now  given  that  it  no  longer  holds  anything 
better  than  a  “back  seat.”  To  inquire  into  the  causes, 
and  to  resolve  to  bestir  ourselves  is  now  the  only  way  to 
regain  our  lost  places  in  the  ranks.  As  to  lithography,  of 
any  time  or  any  country,  it  was  completely  beaten  by 
the  typographic  masterpieces  shown.  We  noticed,  too,  the 
litho-artists  and  litho-printers  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  none  of  their  well-known  faces  being  “  on  view.” 
Although,  being  entirely  a  letterpress  exhibition,  they  may 
have  considered  that  they  were  “  not  concerned,”  there 
was  ample  food  for  study,  ample  example  for  adaptation  to 
their  own  branch  of  the  art,  in  this  unique  exhibition 
brought  to  their  very  doors. 

Having  proved  to  the  hilt  their  raison  ditre,  the  British 
Typographia  held  an  informal  meeting,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  their  president,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bemrose,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  their  aims  and  modus  operandi,  in 
combating  the  known  deficiencies  of  English  printers, 
both  employers  and  employed,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Bemrose  speaking  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.4RLAND  rose,  in  response  to  an  offer  on  the 
chairman’s  part  to  reply  to  any  questions  that  might  be 
put,  and  asked  in  what  sense  the  technical  instruction 
which  the  British  Typographia  laid  so  much  stress  upon, 
was  to  be  understood.  Was  it  to  be  given  to  outsiders  in 
the  shape  of  theory,  or  was  it  to  be  confined  solely  to  those 
who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  typography  as  their  craft  and 
calling  ?  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  mental 
confusion  existing  as  to  what  technical  education  meant. 
Its  true  meaning  was,  he  held,  teaching  those  actually 
learning  any  trade,  all  such  theory  as  they  could  not  learn 
in  the  workshop,  which  was  for  practice  only,  and  not  to 
substitute  for  practical  teaching  a  mere  theoretical  one 
superficially  glossing  over  ignorance  by  a  knowledge  of 
improved  facts. 

Mr.  Bemrose  said  he  was  glad  the  question  had  been 
put,  as  he  could  most  emphatically  state  that  “Typo¬ 
graphia”  aimed  at  a  thorough  and  sound  training,  embracing 
both  practice  in  the  shop,  and  theory  after  the  day’s 

I  drudgery  was  over,  to  those  only  who  had  embraced  printing 
as  their  business  and  profession  for  life. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  then  enrolled  their  names  as 
membei's  of  the  London  branch  (now  in  formation)  of  the 
I  British  Typographia.  A  meeting  will  shortly  be  held,  of 
I  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  for  the  further  enrolment 
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of  members.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have  their 
craft  at  heart  will  join.  Papers  on  the  various  difficulties 
of  the  art  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  at  their 
meetings  free  exchange  of  experiences  and  advice  is  a 
prominent  feature.  We  urge  all  in  the  profession  in  London, 
whether  employers  or  employed,  to  join  the  London 
branch,  especially  as  one  of  the  objects  of  Typographia  is 
to  cement  better  feeling  and  social  intercourse  between 
capitalist  and  workman.  Mr.  Robert  Hilton,  hon.  sec., 
2 A,  Gresham  Press  Buildings,  Little  Bridge-street,  E.C., 
will  give  all  information  and  accept  the  names  of  intending 
members. 


Artisans’  Visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 


E  have  been  favoured  with  advance  copies  of  the 
various  reports  made  to  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  by  the  workmen  sent  over  to  the 
I  Paris  Exhibition.  From  that  on  “  Litho¬ 
graphic  Printing,”  by  M.  Campbell,  we  extract 
•  the  following  : — • 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Association  d’Ouvriers 
Lithographes,  situated  at  27,  Rue  Corbeau,  where  we 
were  received  by  the  manager,  who  gave  us  every  facility 
in  going  over  the  works.  This  association  of  workers  was 
established  in  1866,  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  started 
with  six  members.  Up  to  the  present  time,  they  number 
eighty-five.  In  order  to  become  a  member  the  sum  of  8s. 
is  paid  on  joining,  and  after  that  2s.  per  week,  until  the 
sum  of  ;^4o  has  been  paid.  x\ll  the  members  comprise 
the  committee]  there  are  two  managers,  one  who  takes 
charge  of  the  works  inside,  and  the  other  the  out-door 
management.  Stock  is  taken  every  six  months,  and  the 
shares  of  the  profits  are  equally  divided,  but  the  members 
do  not  receive  the  dividend,  which  goes  to  a  sinking  fund 
to  extend  the  business.  Should  a  slackness  take  place,  the 
last  member  stands  out.  It  very  seldom  happens,  and  has 
only  been  for  one  week.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  Paris,  the  minders  12  francs 
per  day,  the  transferers  and  provers  ii  francs  per  day. 
When  a  member  dies,  stock  is  taken,  and  the  widow 
receives  her  share,  which  is  paid  out  to  her  in  weekly 
instalments,  so  that  a  member  makes  a  good  provision  for 
his  wife  and  family.  Their  plant  consists  of  all  the  latest 
improvements  ;  and  as  their  work  is  the  best  class  of  chromo 
work,  we  noticed  a  very  great  improvement,  and  that  is, 
before  starting  printing  a  job,  that  their  paper  is  well  rolled 
(a  vellum-faced  paper).  They  have  a  large  roller-machine 
where  the  sheets  are  put  between  zinc  plates  and  rolled 
sixteen  times,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  paper 
to  stretch  a  hair’s-breadth  during  the  course  of  printing.  If 
employers  in  this  country  would  only  follow  the  French 
system,  they  would  save  it  in  the  end,  by  the  work  being 
turned  out  better,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  grumbling 
that  “they  are  all  out  of  register.”  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  bad  register  is  a  greater  eyesore  than  bad  printing. 
This  association  has  been  a  complete  success. 

From  the  report  upon  “  Lithographic  Artists’  Work,” 
by  R.  W.  Baxter,  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

Most  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  done  in  stipple,  not  in 
the  round  dot  or  mechanical  style.  The  French  litho¬ 
grapher  goes  in  for  reproducing  the  touchy  or  washy 
character  of  the  sketch,  by  using  whatever  texture  he  thinks 
will  best  render  it,  and  finishes  his  work  in  the-  highest 
degree.  All  is  done  by  hand.  Such  machines  as  Day’s 
Medium  and  the  Air  Brush  are  very  rare  in  Paris  :  they  find 
it  pays  better  and  gives  a  better  result  to  do  all  by  hand. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  150  chromo  artists  in 
Paris.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Chromists’  Society, 
although  it  has  only  been  founded  a  year.  There  are  a 
very  few  who  work  at  the  printing  establishments,  or  by 
themselves  at  home.  The  largest  size  stone  used  is  not 
more  than  30  in.  by  40  in.  The  majority  work  under 
trade  masters,  and  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  first-class 
chromo  hand  gets  i  franc  25  centimes;  second  -  class, 
one  franc,  per  hour,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
price  paid  to  the  trade  master  for  the  work  is  about  the 
same  as  in  London,  who,  like  the  majority  of  London  trade 
masters,  make  a  handsome  living,  while  their  men  have  a 
bare  subsistence.  Designers  are  fairly  well  paid,  and 
letterers  work  mostly  by  the  piece. 

The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  in  London.  They 
pay  about  300  francs  a  year  for  their  apartments,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  where  they  mostly  live,  consisting  of  three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  There  are  no  females  employed,  and 
the  apprentices  average  about  two  to  fourteen  journeymen. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years. 

The  combination  of  photo-litho  and  lithography  is  greatly 
used,  with  very  good  effect,  although  it  lacks  the  brilliancy 
of  pure  litho.  The  photo  is  printed  in  grey  or  brown,  and 
the  tints  are  so  general  that  they  do  not  allow  enough 
colour  to  show.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  letterpress. 
The  drawing  colour  is  printed  from  phototypo,  and  the 
colours  made  up  on  aquatint  plates. 

The  French  are  developing  many  of  these  old  processes 
in  conjunction  with  photography,  with  more  or  less  success. 
Even  the  old  style  of  filling  in  a  steel  plate  with  little 
dabbers  of  different  colours  is  not  ignored.  The  highest 
class  photogravure  colour-work  cannot  compete  with  the 
same  class  of  lithography  in  price.  A  picture  12  in.  by 
II  in.  costs  40  francs;  a  very  small  figure-subject,  5 
in.  by  7  in.,  25  francs. 

At  the  Technical  School  of  Lithography,  founded  by 
M.  Sanier  in  1886,  and  supported  by  the  Paris 
Municipality  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  there  are  at 
present  twenty-five  pupils  attending,  who  are  apprenticed 
for  four  years.  They  are  admitted  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  sixteen,  after  they  have  passed  a  certain 
standard  at  the  ordinary  day  school.  There  are  separate 
rooms  for  model  drawing,  perspective,  study  of  drapery, 
stone-polishing  and  graining,  proving,  and  painting,  in 
addition  to  the  room  where  they  work  on  stone.  Each 
pupil  grains  or  polishes  his  own  stone,  and  learns  to  prove 
his  own  job,  and  in  some  cases  draws  his  own  original. 
They  work  on  stone  from  eight  o’clock  to  three,  with  an 
interval  for  lunch,  and  from  three  to  five  they  study  in  one 
or  other  of  the  class-rooms.  They  have  three  painting 
lessons  a  week,  and  occasionally  go  on  sketching  and  sur¬ 
veying  excursions.  Each  pupil  pays  3  francs  a  month, 
and  is  entitled  to  two  proofs  of  his  own  work  on  leaving 
the  school.  There  is  a  dining-room  provided  for  those 
who  live  at  a  distance,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  The  present  director 
is  M.  Sanier,  the  founder  of  the  school. 


The  Sizes  of  Books. — The  quai-to  and  octavo  held  the  sway  for 
more  than  a  century,  but  died  out  with  George  III.  Works  of  great 
authors  first  came  out  in  two  guinea  quartos,  and  when  the  demand 
for  these  was  satisfied,  the  booksellers  issued  a  cheaper  edition  in  the 
form  of  octavos,  which  were  priced  at  about  12s.  At,  or  shortly  after, 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  forms  and  sizes  took  a 
very  decided  turn,  i2mo,  i8mo,  and  i6mo  becoming  general.  Books 
became  very  much  cheaper  and  more  portable  :  the  exquisite  little 
series  of  Sharpe,  Cooke,  Bell,  and  the  like,  greatly  influenced  the 
book-buying  world.  The  revolution  in  books  which  took  place  in 
the  dying  years  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the  present  century, 
was  of  a  magnitude  greatly  beyond  what  is  generally  thought. 
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The  Art  of  Illumination. 


Part  1 1. 


HE  list  of  compound  colours  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  give  all  of  the  use¬ 
ful  mixtures  which  can  be  made  of  a 
very  few  colours.  Taking  those  pre¬ 
viously  given  as  a  starting-point,  ex¬ 
perience  will  best  teach  the  com¬ 
binations  suited  to  the  taste  and  style 
of  work  of  the  operator.  But  always 
be  careful  to  keep  compound  tints  clear  and  pure  in  tone  ; 
no  matter  how  dark  they  may  be,  do  not  let  them  become 
muddy  or  dirty.  The  prime  characteristic  of  good  illumin¬ 
ation  is  exquisite  purity  and  brightness  of  colour,  and  no 
obscurity,  heaviness,  or  foulness  of  any  kind  has  any  place 
in  it. 

In  order  to  mix  any  of  these  tints,  clean  perfectly  the 
glass  slab,  and  placing  upon  it  as  much  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  of  the  Chinese  white  from  the  bottle,  wmrk  it  w’ith 
the  palette  knife  until  it  is  perfectly  soft  and  uniform  in 
substance.  Then  take  a  little  of  the  colour  wanted,  say 
cobalt,  and  work  it  into  the  white,  still  with  the  palette 
knife,  until  the  desired  tint  is  secured.  Only  a  small 
amount  will  be  necessary,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  good 
colour.  Be  careful  and  consider  well  the  depth  of  the  tint 
with  regard  to  its  appearance  when  finished  ;  remember 
that  it  will  be  modified  in  effect — -made  darker  or  lighter  to 
the  eye — by  the  wTite  or  the  pure  colour  which  is  to  be 
worked  over  it. 

In  taking  the  colour  from  the  pans  use  a  clean  penknife 
or  other  convenient  tool,  and  never  put  your  brushes  into 
them.  This  will  preserve  both  the  brushes  and  the  purity 
of  the  colours.  Also  be  careful  to  keep  all  dust  from  them. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  cleanliness  and 
nicety  in  every  detail  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Illumination  can  rely  upon  no  picturesque  or  accidental 
effects  to  cover  up  slovenly  work,  but  must  be  delicate  as 
well  as  brilliant  throughout,  like  a  perfect  piece  of  jewellery. 

Mix  the  tint  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  with 
the  palette  knife  remove  it  to  one  of  the  little  saucers.  Take 
a  brush  of  such  size  as  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
space  to  be  covered,  and  having  wet  it  and  brought  it  to  a 
point  dip  it  in  the  tint,  and  fill  it  so  that  when  applied  to  the 
paper  the  colour  will  flow  easily  from  it.  Begin  at  one 
corner  of  the  part  to  be  coloured  and  work  along  with  short 
strokes,  covering  the  ground  perfectly  as  you  go. 

Do  not  rub  the  colour  on,  but  working  lightly  let  it  flow 
from  the  point  of  the  brush,  renewing  it  from  the  saucer  as 
soon  as  the  flow  diminishes,  until  you  have  covered  the 
desired  space  with  a  perfect  coat  of  colour.  Do  not  go 
over  or  touch  any  part  twice  with  the  brush,  and  do  not  let 
an  edge  dry  before  you  lead  the  colour  along  from  it,  so 
that  no  joining  may  be  perceptible.  When  rightly  done, 
the  colour  will  settle  down  as  it  dries  into  a  dead,  flat, 
enamel-like  surface.  There  should  be  no  waves,  spots,  or 
streaks  apparent. 

If  there  is  any  trouble  about  the  colour  taking  kindly 
to  the  paper,  put  two  or  three  drops  of  liquid  ox-gall  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  water,  and  with  a  clean  brush  wash  it  over 
the  place.  Let  it  dry  or  nearly  dry,  and  then  try  your 
colour  again.  There  will  probably  be  no  more  difficulty. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  put  a  little 
ox-gall  into  the  colour. 

The  same  directions  will  serve  for  managing  all  the  tints. 
When  a  leaf,  letter,  or  ornament  of  any  kind  is  to  be  shaded 


on  a  portion  of  its  surface,  it  is  generally  best  done  with  a 
pure  transparent  colour  laid  over  the  tint.  Suppose  it  is  a 
light  blue  ornament  to  be  shaded  on  one  side.  After  the 
first  tint  is  dry,  mix  a  little  cobalt  or  French  blue  simply 
with  water,  and  taking  a  small,  clean  brush  lay  the  shade 
on  in  a  wash,  rapidly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  under-colour. 
If  it  shows  any  tendency  to  spread  on  the  tint,  a  very  little 
gum-water  mixed  with  it  will  prevent  that.  If  there  are 
any  stems  straight  enought  to  be  ruled  which  have  a  dark 
side,  rule  them  with  the  same  colour  in  the  mechanical  pen. 
Short  curved  ones  do  with  a  fine  brush. 

The  very  fine  white  lines,  dots,  and  other  ornamentation 
may  be  put  on  with  either  a  pen  or  a  brush,  as  you  find  most 
convenient  to  your  hand.  A  very  fine  red  sable  brush  is, 
however,  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  since  it  works  the  same 
whichever  way  it  may  be  turned,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
scratching  up  the  under  colour.  The  brush  should  be  firm 
and  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  perfect  point,  such  as  to 
permit  the  white  to  flow  from  it  in  a  fine  line  as  it  is  rapidly 
moved  along  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  position. 

Mix  a  little  Chinese  white  with  pure  water  to  a  thinner 
consistency  than  that  of  the  mixed  tints,  and  with  your 
brush  filled,  but  not  loaded,  try  first  some  of  the  dots.  Just 
touch  the  point  of  your  brush  to  the  coloured  surface,  hold¬ 
ing  it  almost  upright ;  if  the  white  works  well  it  will  leave  a 
little  round  speck,  which  will  remain  crisp  and  sharp  when 
it  dries.  Unless  it  does  this  it  is  not  in  the  proper  condition. 
Observe  whether  it  seems  too  thick  or  too  thin,  and  work  it 
over  with  the  palette  knife  accordingly.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  several  times. 


Carelessness. 


ONE  cause  of  carelessness  in  composition,  especially  with 
young  printers,  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  see  a  proof  of 
the  job,  which  causes  them  to  hasten  its  completion  at  the 
expense  of  some  important  details.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
necessary  time  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  done.  A  thorough 
workman  will  never  fail  in  this  respect. 

Small  forms,  say  up  to  the  size  of  a  half-letter  circular,  should 
lift  when  the  quoins  are  tightened  with  the  fingers  only.  It 
does  not  take  longer  to  justify  a  form  properly  than  to  make 
bad  justification,  after  one  has  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  his 
work  well.  If  he  has  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and 
knows  by  experience  how  much  this  or  that  portion  will  yield 
under  pressure,  is  careful  to  see  that  no  leads,  slugs,  or  furni¬ 
ture  “bind,”  has  his  lines  properly  justified,  and  has  learned 
the  secret  of  locking  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  uniform 
pressure  against  all  portions  of  the  form,  it  will  be  the  simplest 
matter  in  the  world  for  him  to  complete  all  the  details  of  his 
work  in  the  proper  manner. 

It  is  habit,  habit ^  habit  —  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  that 
determines  the  character  of  his  work  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
form  right  habits  as  to  form  wrong  ones.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  overcome  improper  habits  after  they  are  once 
formed.  If  any  young  printer  doubts  this  let  him  watch  the 
false  motions  of  compositors — and  nearly  all  have  them  then 
let  him  ask  some  veteran  typesetter  why  he  wriggles  his  whole 
body  in  order  to  set  type — why  he  flourishes  his  hand  in  the 
air,  or  raps  the  centrepiece  of  his  lowercase,  or  performs  any 
of  the  other  queer  motions  of  a  compositor  with  a  “bad  habit. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  does  not  know  why  he  does  it,  but 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  stop  it.  He  is  a  slave 
to  his  habit,  just  as  any  other  man  is.  •  j  r  u- 

So  let  the  ambitious  young  printer  pass  the  period  of  his 
probation  in  care  and  watchfulness,  realising  that  he  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  habit,  and  see  that  all  the  habits  he  forms  are  good  ones. 
Let  him  above  all  else  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  his  work  well 
in  every  detail,  and  then,  even  if  he  is  not  a  genius  at  his  trade, 
he  can  hold  his  head  as  high  as  any  one,  for  he  is  a  sktllm 
'workman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — he  is  master  of  the 
details  of  a  noble  calling. 
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Reproduction  of  Drawings 

BY  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  WITHOUT 
MECHANICAL  MEANS. 


HE  principle  on  which  this  process 
reposes  is  not  entirely  new ;  for  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  indicated  by 
Poitevin,who,in  his  “Traite  des  Impres¬ 
sions  photographiques,”  remarks,  in  a 
general  way,  that,  a  surface  sensitised 
by  a  compound  containing  a  peroxide 
of  iron  salt  will  take  fatty  ink  only  in 
those  parts  not  modified  by  the  light. 

But  Poitevin  simply  stated  the  principle  ;  it  remained 
for  some  one  to  apply  it,  to  discover  a  formula  which 
might  permit  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result.  This 
formula,  says  V Imprimerie,  has  at  length  been  found  by  M. 
Fisch,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Cover  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  liquid  compound  contain¬ 
ing  an  iron  salt,  &c.  ;  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  dark ;  then  place 
on  the  paper  sensitised  by  this  compound  the  positive 
transparent  plate,  the  image  of  which  is  required.  Expose 
to  the  sun  for  three  minutes.  Insolation  completed,  carry 
the  frame  to  a  dark  room,  and  on  removing  the  sheet  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  greenish  chrome  tint  imparted  by  the 
compound  has  nearly  disappeared  from  all  the  clear  parts 
of  the  plate,  the  drawing  being  detached  in  yellow  on  the 
pale  ground.  The  surface,  thus  modified  by  the  light, 
should  now  be  rolled  with  fatty  ink,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  paper  slightly  perceptible.  A  small  autocopyist 
roller  may  be  used ;  the  surface  will  then  be  marked  with 
fine  lines,  which  may  be  smoothed  by  means  of  a  small 
hard  brush,  similar  to  a  dirt-brush.  This  brushing,  while 
equalising  the  tint,  will  also  enable  persons  unused  to  the 
litho-roller  to  utilise  M.  Fisch’s  process. 

Now  place  the  sheet,  inked  side  upwards,  in  a  basin,  the 
bottom  of  which  has  been  previously  sprinkled  with  water ; 
damp  the  inked  surface,  inclining,  at  the  same  time,  the 
basin,  in  order  that  the  detached  particles  of  ink  resulting 
from  the  sprinkling  may  not  remain  on  the  surface.  If  the 
pose  was  strictly  accurate,  the  drawung  will  immediately 
appear  in  black  on  a  grey  ground ;  but  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  no  alarm  need  be  felt. 

Development  may  be  thus  effected  : — Rub  the  inked 
surface  with  a  sponge,  a  soft  brush,  or  even  a  soft  rag  (a 
dish-cloth  would  be  the  best) ;  but,  whichever  be  used,  it 
should  be  well  saturated,  in  order  that  the  detaching 
particles  of  ink  may  not  adhere  to  the  traits,  which  should 
remain  very  clear.  The  ground  of  the  drawing  should  be 
perfectly  white. 

The  causes  of  failure  may  be  briefly  noted  : — If  the  ink 
is  removed  with  difficulty  the  pose  has  been  too  short ;  in 
this  case  the  ground  is  greenish.  It  will  then  suffice 
to  expose  the  proof,  still  damp,  for  a  few  instants  to  the 
sun,  in  order  to  whiten  the  ground.  If  the  ink  be 
applied  in  thick  layers,  it  will  be  difficult  of  removal,  but 
the  only  consequent  inconvenience  will  be  slowness  of 
development.  If  the  ink  comes  off  easily  with  simple 
sprinkling,  the  duration  of  the  pose  has  been  exceeded, 
and  the  rubbing  must  be  gentle,  to  avoid  removing  the 
traits.  With  a  little  practice  failures  will  be  avoided. 

After  each  development  the  basin  should  be  rinsed,  to 
avoid  marks  on  the  verso  of  proofs  to  be  subsequently 
developed.  Inking  being  completed,  development  should 
not  be  retarded,  or  the  ink  will  dry  and  adhere  to  the 
paper.  The  parts  which  have  been  modified  by  the  light 


have  become  hygrometric  ;  but  after  a  certain  time  the 
paper  may  absorb  this  moisture,  the  compound  oxidises, 
and  then  the  ink  has  more  affinity  for  the  surface  which  it 
covers. 

In  the  development  performed  by  M.  Gravier  before  the 
French  Society  of  Photography,  the  inking  was  done  at 
nine  in  the  morning  :  the  weather  was  very  warm,  and  the 
proofs,  which  had  been  placed  between  cardboard,  were 
not  fit  for  development  till  twelve  hours  afterwards.  The 
operation  took  three  or  four  minutes,  and  necessitated 
hard  rubbing,  whereas,  in  ordinary  practice,  it  is  effected  in 
a  minute  or  two.  In  a  collection  of  proofs  obtained  by 
this  process,  and  presented  to  the  society,  the  finest  traits 
appear  in  all  their  purity.  This  method  may  be  used  with 
all  line  blocks  for  reproducing  engravings,  prints,  music, 
&c.  Laces  or  textile  fabrics  may  also  be  faithfully 
reproduced.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size,  a  proof  two 
metres  long  having  been  exhibited  ;  the  size  of  the  proof  is 
limited  only  by  that  of  the  positive  frame  used  for  insola¬ 
tion.  All  the  colours  employed  in  lithography  may  be 
utilised.  If,  on  the  same  sheet,  have  been  insolated  draw¬ 
ings  to  be  reproduced  in  different  inks,  it  suffices  to  put  a 
“  cache,”  so  that,  in  inking,  one  colour  be  not  soiled  by  its 
neighbour,  when  all  the  colours  may  be  developed  simul¬ 
taneously  (as  was  done  by  M.  Gravier  before  the  society). 

With  M.  Fisch’s  sensitised  compound,  proofs  may  be 
obtained  on  linen,  on  silk,  on  all  kinds  of  paper,  on  glass, 
wood,  &c.  If  transfer-ink  and  India-paper  be  used,  a 
transfer  can  be  made  on  a  metallic  plate,  on  wood,  &c. 
The  nature  of  the  paper  is  not  modified  by  this  process  ; 
acids  not  being  used  in  developing,  the  freshness  of  the 
tints  may  be  preserved  by  simply  washing  the  drawing. 
By  the  use  of  this  application  it  has  been  found  that  the 
washing  is  cleaner  than  is  the  case  with  drawings  in 
Indian-ink.  The  fatty  ink  resists  the  coloured  liquid,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  those  seams  in  the  traits,  so  frequently 
occurring  in  architectural  drawings  washed  with  the  brush. 

Finally,  with  this  process  a  copy  or  several  copies  of  a 
drawing  may  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  press  ;  the 
only  auxiliaries  absolutely  necessary  being  : — i.  A  positive 
frame,  or,  in  default,  a  simple  glass.  2.  A  zinc  plate  on 
which  to  spread  the  ink.  3.  An  inking  roller.  4.  A  piece 
of  soft  stuff  for  damping,  or,  in  default  of  a  sponge,  the 
development  might  be  effected  with  wet  paper. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


The  cause  of  nine  in  ten  of  the  lamentable  failures  which 
occur  in  men’s  undertakings  lies  not  in  the  want  of  talents,  or 
the  will  to  use  them,  but  in  the  vacillating  and  desultory  way 
of  using  them,  in  flying  from  object  to  object  ;  in  starting  away 
at  each  little  disgust,  and  thus  applying  the  force  which  might 
conquer  any  one  difficulty  to  a  series  of  difficulties  so  large 
that  no  human  force  can  conquer  them.  Commend  me,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  virtue  of  perseverance.  Without  it  all  the  rest  are 
little  better  than  fairy  gold,  which  glitters  in  your  purse,  but 
when  taken  to  market  proves  to  be  slate  or  cinders. 

^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  patient  toil  in  orna¬ 
menting  the  pages  of  a  book  was  separating  the  columns  of  the 
London  Polyglot  Bible,  completed  in  1657,  by  ruling  red  lines 
between  the  columns  of  print  on  each  page.  Five  red  lines  were 
necessary  on  each  page.  These  were  made  by  hand,  of  course, 
and  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  and  care,  for  a 
single  blot  ruined  at  least  four  printed  pages.  This  is  the  famous 
Bible  which  was  at  first  dedicated  to  the  Lord  High  Protector 
Cromwell,  but  who  in  a  substituted  dedication  to  Charles  II., 
after  Cromwell’s  death,  is  pleasantly  styled  “  Draco  Ille 
Magnus,”  “  That  Great  Dragon.” 
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Printing  in  Paris  and  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Part  II. 

OT  a  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  acting  on  the 
advice  given  me — as  mentioned  last  month — to  go  and 
see  the  Parisian  printer  out  of  the  printing-office,  in  his  home, 
his  amusements,  his  trade  organisations,  his  social  and  political 
gatherings.  Personally,  I  was  most  anxious  to  act  upon  this 
advice.  To  get  something  like  definite  information  on  such 
matters  was  one  of  the  objects  which  brought  me  to  Paris.  But 
how  was  I  to  set  about  a  task  of  this  kind  ?  The  Parisian 
employer  knows  nothing  about  his  workpeople  ;  even  those  in 
charge  over  large  establishments  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
the  “  rank  and  file  ”  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
in  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain.  You  find  the  sentiment — 

“  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,”  cut  out  in  stone  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  great  French 
capital,  but  you  leave  it  there.  The  line  which  divides  class 
from  class  is  sharper  cut  in  Paris  than  perhaps  anywhere  else 
in  the  civilised  world  ;  but  so  accustomed  is  the  French 
workman  to  the  yoke,  that  he  carries  the  badge  of  his  servitude 
about  with  him  without  knowing  that  he  wears  it.  In  such 
circumstances  it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get 
trustworthy  information  from  those  with  whom  for  several  days 
I  had  been  closely  associated.  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  how 
the  average  Parisian  printer  {typographe)  got  along  as  compared 
with  his  Scottish  and  English  coiifreres — what  wages  he  earned, 
what  hours  he  worked,  what  degree  of  interest  he  took  in  his 
trade,  apart  from  the  wages  he  earned — in  a  word,  what  were 
his  personal,  social,  and  economic  relations  to  the  great 
community  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  But  in  these  inquiries 
I  could  get  absolutely  no  assistance  from  my  friends.  An 
employer  could  tell  you  how  many  hands  he  employed,  what 
wages  he  paid,  when  he  opened  his  place  in  the  morning  and 
closed  it  at  night  ;  but  beyond  this  all  was  a  terra  incognita 
even  to  him.  “  You  must  try  and  find  out  about  those  matters 
for  yourself,”  said  a  friend  to  me  ;  “  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  assist 
you  ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  even  go  with  you.  If  you  go  into 
the  poorer  and  denser  parts  of  Paris,  do  not  go  at  night ;  and 
if  you  lose  your  way,  call  the  first  cab  you  can  find  and  get  on 
to  familiar  ground  again.”  So  I  set  out  on  my  errand  alone,  an 
absolute  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  knowing  but  little  of  the 
language,  or  rather  the  patois,  of  the  people,  but  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  main  features  of  the  neighbourhood  into  which 
I  was  taken  by  ’bus  or  car.  How  in  such  circumstances  I 
managed  to  get  along,  what  difficulties  and  discouragements  I 
met  with,  need  not  be  told  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
several  hours  spent  on  two  or  three  successive  evenings  in  the 
streets  and  wynds  of  Belleville,  Lavalette,  and  other  of  the 
poorer  and  denser  parts  of  Paris,  I  contrived  to  see  a  little 
(perhaps  only  a  very  little)  of  Paris  as  it  really  is,  and  of  the 
inner  life  of  its  working  people. 

In  one  of  the  many  narrow  thoroughfares  branching  off  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  Rue  deRivoli — that  popular  and  attractive 
promenade  of  English  and  American  visitors^ — not  far  from  one 
of  the  great  markets  of  the  French  capital,  is  a  network  of 
narrow  streets  and  wynds,  compared  with  which  the  Cowgate 
of  Edinburgh  may  be  deemed  commodious  and  handsome.  In 
one  of  these  streets — Rue  Saint  Sauveur — is  situated  the 
printing-office  of  the  Proletariat.  How  I  found  my  way  there 
is  a  sort  of  mystery  even  to  myself.  Very  few  people  seemed 
to  know  that  there  was  such  a  street  in  Paris.  A  policeman  to 
whom  I  applied  whipped  a  little  book  from  his  pocket,  looked 
up  the  “  index,  ”  and  discovered  that  it  was  somewhere  “over 
there — about  a  mile  away.  Walking  in  that  direction  for  ten 
minutes,  I  consulted  ^  gainin,  who  assured  me  I  would  come  to 
it  in  “  une  minute.”  The  “  une  minute  ”  was  like  the  “bittock” 
with  which  we  in  Scotland  are  so  painfully  familiar.  “Jist  a 
mile  and  a  bittock  ” — the  bittock  being  invariably  much  farther 
than  the  mile.  So  was  it  in  the  case  of  the  gamin  and  his 
“une  minute.”  However,  I  did  find  the  place  ;  and,  groping 
my  way  through  a  narrow  passage,  and  pushing  open  a  door 
at  the  further  end,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  open  court — -a  sort 
of  Printing-house-square — in  which  was  situated  the  Imprimerie 
du  Proletariat,  the  head-quarters  of  French  socialism.  A  board 
hung  out  at  the  door  detailed  the  titles  of  the  various  organs  of 
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the  social  revolution,  all  of  which  were  printed  and  published 
within.  The  “  administrateur,”  or  the  “redacteur,”  or  it  might 
be  one  of  his  collaborateurs,  was  standing  at  the  door  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  I  asked  him  for  the  last  number  of  Le  Reveil 
Typographique,  which  he  fetched  me  with  evident  interest  and 
alacrity.  The  title  of  this  trade  paper  very  well  indicates  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  “awaken”  or  rouse  all  engaged  in  the 
printing  trade  to  a  true  conception  of  the  dignity  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  induce  them  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
about  that  social  millennium  for  which  the  French  workman 
is  always  sighing.  “Is  the  Reveil  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
printing  trade  in  Paris  ?”  I  asked.  “Not  the  official  organ  ;  that 
honour  is  claimed  by  La  Typograpliie  Frangaise.  But  the 
Reveil  has  a  wider  and  a  nobler  mission.  It  is  the  ‘organe  du 
cercle  d’dtudes  sociales,’  and  represents  not  any  single  organi¬ 
sation,  but  the  interests  of  all  engaged  in  the  printing  industry 
all  the  world  over.  We  recognise  and  embrace  all  true  workers 
as  brethren  ;  we  strive  together  for  the  emancipation  of  lalrour, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  its  just  rights.”  “And  by  what 
methods  do  you  carry  on  this  work  ?  ”  “  By  our  Chambres 

Syndicates,  concurrently  with  our  Conseils  de  Prud’-hommes.” 

“  Then  you  recognise  the  duty  of  ‘  educating’  the  workman,  of 
encouraging  and  providing  technical  training  ?”  “  Undoubtedly. 
We  encourage  friendly  rivalry  among  our  apprentices  by  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  work,  and  many  of  our  leading  printers  act 
as  judges.”  “  And  you  teach  the  art  outside  the  office  i  ”  “  Oh, 

yes.  There  is  a  class  sitting  now  teaching  the  theory  and 
practice  of  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  at  the  School  Guten¬ 
berg,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Leon  Roger.”  “  And  by  what 
other  means  are  you  seeking  to  bring  about  the  ‘  emancipation  ’ 
of  the  workman?”  “By  our  Chambres  Syndicates,  and  by 
means  of  our  national  and  international  congresses.  We  had 
two  great  congresses  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris,  attended  by 
representatives  from  all  the  provinces  of  France,  and  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  America.  We  had  friend  Drummond 
from  London.  Do  you  know  friend  Drummond?”  “Not 
personally,”  I  said.  “  He  is,  I  believe,  the  secretary  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors.”  “  Quite  so  ;  a  true  patriot  is 
friend  Drummond.  He  is  well  known  to  us,  for  this  is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  addressed  our  meetings.  He  attended  our 
reunion  at  the  Salle  Rivoli  in  1886,  I  believe.  Very  intelligent 
and  energetic,  with  great  facility  in  discourse,  Drumimond  is 
English  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  different  questions 
on  which  he  spoke  he  pointed  out  very  lucidly  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  an  authority,  but 
an  authority  conscientious  and  honest.  And  that  must  also  be 
the  opinion  of  the  compositors  of  London,  who  have  retained 
him  so  long  in  the  management  of  their  society.”  “  And  what 
have  you  settled  at  your  congresses  ?  ”  “  Oh,  well,  a  great  deal. 

We  have  paved  the  way  for  the  great  socialistic  revolution.  We 
have  accomplished  a  great  act  of  solidarity  ;  and,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  Reveil,  we  hope  that  what  the  printers  have  done 
will  not  remain  without  an  echo  throughout  the  great  world  of 
labour.  The  existence  and  the  dignity  of  the  ‘proletariat 
humain  ’  can  only  be  achieved  at  this  price.”  “  And  this  act  of 

solidarity  consists  in  - ?”  “In  formulating  our  demands. 

We  demand,  first  of  all,  that  the  working  day  be  restricted  to 
eight  hours  ;  that  apprentices  be  indentured,  and  that  they  be 
taught  their  trade  under  proper  supervision,  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  the  Municipal  Councils  ;  that  apprentices  be 
restricted  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen  employed  ; 
and  we  demand  the  regulation  of  female  labour  in  our  work¬ 
shops.”  “  Then  female  labour  has  been  introduced  into  French 
printing-offices?”  “  To  some  extent,  to  which  at  first  we  offered 
no  objection.  But  the  competition  of  women  is  becoming 
serious,  and,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  prohibit  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  it.  We  shall  do  this,  and  achieve  all  our  other 
ends  by  our  new  organisation.”  “  Your  ‘  new  ’  organisation  ?  ” 
“Yes.  ‘La  Federation  Internationale  des  Travailleurs  du 
Livre’  we  liave  called  it ;  and  this  association  is  the  advance 
guard  of  that  great  federation  which  shall  ere  long  bring  about 
our  emancipation.”  It  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  meaning 
of  this  sort  of  language  ;  but  what  I  gathered  was,  that  this 
“  federation  of  Socialistic  printers  ”  believed  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  by  some  means  or  other  not  very  clear,  all  the 
land,  capital,  and  wealth  in  the  world,  but  more  particularly  in 
France,  was  the  heritage  of  the  workman  by  “natural  right,” 
and  that  he  had  hitherto  been  defrauded  of  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rightful  share  in  this  wealth  by  the  conspiracies  of  self- 
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seeking  politicians  and  unprincipled  adventurers.  All  this  is 
to  be  put  right  by  the  new  “  federation,"  which  does  not  object  to 
the  employment  of  machinery,  or  any  means  by  which  wealth 
may  be  increased,  because  by-and-by  all  this  wealth  will  be 
theirs,  to  share  with  their  “  camarades.”  In  spite  of  this  tall  talk, 
I  found  a  good  deal  of  “human  nature”  in  the  Parisian  printer; 
and  no  one  can  look  through  the  columns  of  the  French  trade 
society  journals  without  seeing  abundant  evidence  of  those  little¬ 
nesses  and  petty  jealousies  stirred  up  by  individual  merit  which 
are  the  bane  of  organisations  that  otherwise  might  do  useful 
work  in  protecting  the  collective  interests  of  the  workman,  and 
advancing  his  I'eal  social  welfare. 

But  I  had  to  hurry  away  from  my  socialist  friend,  and  find 
my  way  back,  as  best  I  could,  to  my  own  neighbourhood.  It 
was  time,  too,  that  I  were  packing  up  for  home,  even  although 
I  had  not  been  able  to  see  many  things  I  went  out  to  see.  You 
have  to  walk  or  drive  very  long  distances  if  you  wish  to  see 
industrial  Paris,  the  various  “processes”  now  employed  in  the 
production  of  books,  and  particularly  those  charming  etchings 
for  which  Paris  is  so  celebrated.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
photogravures  which  bear  the  name  of  Goupil,  but  in  Paris  the 
“  Goupil  ”  is  but  one  of  many  processes  by  which  works  of 
art,  either  for  purposes  of  book  illustration  or  for  the  collector’s 
album,  are  produced,  and  many  days,  if  not  weeks,  might  be 
profitably  spent  in  studying  this  department  of  the  typographic 
art.  In  returning  from  Paris  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find 
myself  tete-h-tete  with  a  gentleman  professionally  engaged  in 
fine  art  printing.  He  knew  Paris  well,  his  business  taking  him 
there  every  six  weeks.  He  was  very  communicative,  and  I  learnt 
that  he  had  worked  as  a  chromo-lithographer  in  Paris  for  three 
years,  and  had  likewise  done  so  occasionally  in  London.  But 
his  business  now  was  to  visit  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  buying 
for  the  English  market.  I  showed  him  one  or  two  photo-etchings 
I  had  picked  up,  published  by  Hautecour,  and  printed  by 
Chardou.  “  These  are  very  fine,”  he  said.  “  I  could  show  y'ou 
thousands,  but  they  are  packed  away  in  a  box  which  is  coming 
on  by  a  slow  train.”  “Are  you  sure  they  are  French — not 
German  ?”  I  asked.  “  Oh,  yes  ;  these  are  French.  The  French 
are  not  surpassed  as  etchers.  The  Germans  beat  them  in 
chromo  work.  The  best  chromo  work  is  done  in  Berlin  ;  but 
the  Germans  are  doing  a  vast  deal  of  harm  to  legitimate  trade 
— are,  indeed,  degrading  art — by  their  intense  greed.  They 
print  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cheap  coloured  illustrations 
for  the  English  market,  and  try  to  pass  their  rubbish  off  as  of 
English  manufacture.  Very  little  of  the  best  German  chromo 
work  is  seen  in  England  ;  it  is  too  expensive.  But  beyond  all 
question  the  Germans  are  yet  a  long  w'ay  ahead  of  France, 
America,  or  England  in  colour-printing.”  “  In  chromo-typo¬ 
graphy  as  well  as  in  chromo-lithography  ?  ”  “In  both.  Typo¬ 
graphy  is  only  resorted  to  w'hen  very  large  numbers  are  required 
— say  from  30,000  to  50,000  copies,  in  sixteen  to  twenty  print¬ 
ings — because  then  the  speed  of  production  is  greater.”  “  Is  it 
the  case  that  sometimes  six  or  eight  months  or  more  are 
occupied  in  preparing  the  blocks  before  a  single  copy  is 
produced?”  “That  is  so.  Very  great  pains  are  taken  in  the 
initial  stages.  The  Germans  are  good  artists ;  above  all,  they  have 
an  eye  for  harmony  of  colour,  and  when  doing  the  best  work  they 
are  careful  to  destroy  every  imperfect  copy.  That  is  why  any 
plate  you  may  see  is  a  gem,  or  real  work  of  art,  although  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  means.”  “How  does  such  w'ork  pay?” 
“  Fairly  well.  They  print  large  numbers,  and  the  workmen  are 
not  too  well  paid  ;  not  more  than  ^5  a  week  is  earned  by  the 
most  skilled  hands — about  the  same  as  is  usually  paid  in  London. 
I  myself  have  earned  as  much  as  ^8  a  week  in  Paris,  ^10  in 
London,  and  even  more  when  engaged  in  superintending 
special  work.  But  I  seldom  do  any  of  the  actual  work  now.” 
“  You  are  even  better  engaged  ?”  “Well,  I  know  the  markets 
for  that  class  of  work,  and  it  pays  me  better  to  buy  abroad 
and  sell  at  home.”  “And  your  home  is  London?”  “Yes; 
where  my  family  are,  and  where  a  good  business  can  be  done 
in  French  and  German  art.”  But  now  we  had  reached  Dieppe, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend  in  making  for  the  steamer. 

Left  thus  to  my  own  reflections,  I  naturally  asked  myself, 
when  pacing  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  how  far  I  had  overtaken 
my  self-imposed  task,  and  what  impressions  I  had  brought  away 
with  me  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  printing  trade,  not  only 
in  Paris,  but  as  reflected  at  its  great  Exhibition.  And  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  put  these  impressions  into  a  very  few  closing 
words,  I  would  say  that,  while  we  in  Scotland  have  good  reason 


to  be  proud  of  the  position  we  occupy  as  regards  the  education, 
intelligence, and  skill  of  our  typographic  craftsmen  in  all  that  relates 
to  newspaper  and  ordinary  book  production,  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  our  French  neighbours  in  regard  to  the  artistic 
embellishment  of  books,  and  to  fine  art  printing  generally.  But 
perhaps  the  one  fact  that  impressed  itself  most  of  all  on  my 
mind  was  the  extraordinary  energy  and  “  go  ”  shown  by 
Americans  in  their  efforts  to  appropriate  all  that  they  considered 
best  in  European  art  and  manufacture.  You  find  Americans 
all  over  the  E.xhibition,  and  all  over  Paris,  sent,  many  of  them, 
at  the  expense  of  American  firms,  to  bring  home,  if  possible, 
some  new  ideas  with  which  to  still  further  quicken  the  pulse  of 
the  American  people.  A  Scottish  corporation,  or  a  Scottish 
firm,  or  even  a  Scottish  technical  school,  would  count  over  the 
“  bawbees  ”  a  good  many  times  before  it  would  venture  to  send 
over  specialists  to  the  greatest  “technical  school”  in  the  world 
to  bring  home  anything,  unless  it  could  be  sold  next  day  at  a 
swinging  profit ;  and  so  it  may  come  about  that  while  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Dundee  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  each  other  in  their  mighty  self-complacency  that  they  have 
“  nothing  to  learn,”  and  that  “  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained^'  it  may  be  that  they  shall  waken  up  some  morning  to 
find  their  market  still  further  flooded  with  American  goods, 
and  a  still  larger  part  of  their  home  and  foreign  trade  in  the 
hands  of  the  keenest  and  most  enterprising  rivals  which  they 
have  ever  had  to  encounter.  W. 

- - 

Protection. 


/^UR  esteemed  New  Zealand  contemporary,  Typo^  is  very 
decided  in  its  opinions  upon  the  absurdity  of  protection, 
and  as  showing  what  is  thought  of  the  matter  in  a  protectionist 
country,  w'e  quote  the  following  from  the  last  issue  to  hand  : — ■ 
If  the  object  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  the  colonies  were  to 
bring  fiscal  institutions  into  contempt,  they  could  not  have 
been  better  devised  for  that  end.  Not  only  does  the  New 
Zealander  pay  his  25  and  30  per  cent,  through  the  customs,  but 
in  various  surreptitious  ways  he  is  plundered  for  the  benefit  of 
“  local  industry.”  Certain  kinds  of  goods  are  subjected  to 
differential  rates  on  the  Government  railways,  according  as 
they  are  forwarded  to  or  from  a  port — that  is  to  say,  class  A 
becomes  B,  and  vice  versa.  Local  harbour  rates  are  arranged 
on  the  same  principle — wharfage  dues  are  doubled  on  imports 
of  produce.  By  this  beneficent  arrangement,  the  producers  of 
the  colony  are  “protected”  against  the  competition  of  their 
fellow-colonists.  If  a  coaster  carries  potatoes  from  Waimanuka 
to  Wairaupo,  forty  miles  away,  and  returns  with  apples,  the 
consumers  pay  a  special  import  tax,  in  the  guise  of  harbour 
dues,  but  really  to  keep  out  “foreign”  produce.  In  fact,  the 
wiseacres  of  the  little  East  Coast  port  have  remitted  all  charges 
on  exports,  and  derive  their  whole  income  from  imports  1 
There  is  no  belter  test  of  a  working  principle  than  to  follow 
it  out  to  its  logical  issues.  When  this  method  is  applied  to 
free  trade  and  protection,  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  becomes 
evident.  No  protectionist,  “  fair ’’-trader,  or  advocate  of 
“reciprocity”  has  ever  ventured  to  be  consistent.  If  inter¬ 
change  is  good  between  street  and  street  of  a  town,  or  a  town 
and  its  suburbs,  and  restriction  would  be  injudicious,  the  same 
rule  applies  between  town  and  country,  city  and  city,  colony 
and  colony,  nation  and  nation.  No  free-trader  is  afraid  of 
pushing  his  doctrine  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  more  widely  it 
is  accepted,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  protectionist  is 
always  in  a  vicious  circle.  Each  new  duty  imposed  upsets  the 
desired  equilibrium,  and  necessitates  fresh  imposts,  which  in 
their  turn  neutralise  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  former 
taxes,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  state  is  diverted  to  the 
humiliating  object  of  bolstering  up  private  monopolies.  Pro¬ 
tection  reduced  to  its  ultimates  would  sweep  every  ship  from 
the  ocean,  and  every  railway  train  and  carriers’  cart  from  the 
land.  It  would  bring  about  a  state  of  barbarism  more  primitive 
than  that  in  which  the  simple  savage  who  is  an  adept  at 
carving  exchanges  his  paddle  for  the  fish  which  his  neighbour 
has  caught.  In  the  protectionist  paradise,  every  man  must 
build  his  own  hovel,  weave  his  own  loin-cloth,  and  live  (or 
starve)  on  such  subsistence  as  he  can  wring  from  the  soil  by  his 
own  unaided  exertions. 
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Betting. 

The  Christian  World  of  the  31st  ult.  contained  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  “  Public  Morality,”  which  was 
devoted  to  “  Gambling  and  Betting.”  The  article  attacks  this 
fearful  evil  in  a  most  trenchant  fashion,  and,  knowing  how 
widespread  is  the  practice  of  betting  among  printers,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  extracts.  The  writer  veils  his  identity 
under  a  nom  de phinie.,  but  he  is  stated  to  be  well  known  and  of 
great  influence. 

“  What’s  the  harm  of  betting  or  of  gambling  ?”  says  some 
half-vicious  dupe,  or  some  wholly  indolent  doctrinaire  ;  and, 
perhaps,  he  will  add  that  “  there  is  nothing  against  it  in  the 
Bible.”  I  reply,  that  if  there  is  no  direct  commandment  against 
it,  the  spirit  of  all  the  Ten  Commandments  is  against  it.  Let 
no  one  be  ignorantly  befooled  by  an  estimate  of  the  sin  or  the 
innocence  of  betting  drawn  from  instances  which  do  not  really 
fall  under  the  category,  because  they  are  trivial  and  incidental, 
and  involve  nothing  serious  either  in  the  way  of  loss  or  gain. 
Intrinsically  there  may  be  no  definable  or  demonstrable  harm 
in  a  man  playing  at  whist  for  penny  points,  or  in  a  lady  betting 
a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  boat-race  ;  and  yet,  when  such  trivialities 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  become  the  beginning  of  a  ruinous  habit, 
or  may  be  pleaded  as  lending  to  others  the  sanction  of  a  fatal 
example,  they  are  distinctly  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
an  undesirable  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  chance.  They  have 
been  defined  as  “the  purchase  of  a  chance,”  and  it  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  course  to  purchase  a  chance . 

The  bettor  and  gambler — all  to  whom  such  titles  can  accu¬ 
rately  be  applied — arc  gaining  money  by  means  essentially 
ignoble.  They  are  entrapping  their  neighbour’s  money  ;  they 
are  acquiring  money  which  has  not  been  honourably  earned  ; 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance,  the  gullibility,  or 
the  misinformation  of  another  ;  they  are  entering  into  a  contest 
in  which  each  strives — and  often  under  unfair  and  ungenerous 
conditions — to  get  the  better  of  another  for  their  own  gain.  .  . 

Betting  and  gambling  result  from,  and  foster,  a  spurious  and 
unwholesome  excitement.  Like  dram-drinking,  they  grow  by 
what  they  feed  on.  On  this  ground  alone  they  ought  to  be 
avoided.  For  this  has  been  their  known  effect  in  all  ages,  and 
among  all  men  and  all  nations.  No  two  classes  of  the  human 
race  could  less  resemble  each  other  than  the  ancient  Romans 
and  the  North  American  Indians  ;  yet  both  alike,  in  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  gambling,  would  barter  their  very  bodies  into  slavery, 
and  become  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  same  destroying  impulse. 
Nor  is  intellect  any  protection.  In  the  evil  days  of  gout  and 
gambling,  the  early  patt  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  many 
men  of  brilliant  genius  were  ruined  by  gambling  as  were  inca¬ 
pacitated  by  drink.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  man 
who  takes  any  part  in  either  to  be  sure  that  he  will  not  fall  a 
victim  to  the  horrid  fascination,  or  furnish  an  excuse  to  others 
who  will.  The  public  school  boy,  the  clerk  in  the  bank,  the 
young  subaltern  in  a  regiment,  who  has  not  the  manly  courage 
to  say  “No,”  when  he  is  asked  to  join  in  sweepstakes  for  the 
Derby,  may  do  himself  no  further  harm  than  results  from  any 
other  act  of  feebleness,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  may,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  wins,  make  that  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  absolute 
ruin . 

Gambling  may  be  checked  by  laws  severely  just.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  suppress  betting,  which  at  present  is  producing  even 
more  universal  mischief.  It  has  spread  of  late  years  among  all 
classes,  but  most  of  all  among  our  working  classes,  with  all  the 
rage  and  rapidity  of  an  epidemic.  .  .  . 

Take  the  Turf.  Who  shall  say  how  many  lives  it  has  ruined  ; 
how  many  noble  names  it  has  tarnished  ;  how  many  ancestral 
lands  and  mansions  it  has  brought  to  the  hammer  ;  how  count¬ 
less  a  number  of  silly,  miserable,  and  ignorant  dupes  it  has 
destroyed  ;  what  a  huge  system  of  deliberate  fraud,  cheating, 
and  treachery  it  sustains  ;  for  what  an  army  of  vile  blacklegs, 
of  astute,  cheating  bookmakers,  of  soft-brained  idiotic  dupes,  of 
greedy,  blasphemous,  sporting  publicans  it  is  responsible  ?  .  .  . 
“Nothing,”  said  the  late  Mr.  Greville,  “but  the  hope  of  gain 
would  induce  me  to  go  through  the  demoralising  drudgery 
which  I  am  conscious  reduces  me  to  the  level  of  all  that  is 
most  disreputable  and  despicable.  For  my  thoughts  are  eter¬ 
nally  absorbed  in  it.  Jockeys,  trainers,  and  blacklegs  are  my 
companions.  I  cannot  leave  it  off  though  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  occupation  all  the  lime.”  .0  ■  ^  -  ‘ 


Well  might  he  be  !  One  never  knows  who  will  not  come  out 
of  that  fatal  circle  tainted  with  fraudulence.  First  come  the 
jockeys  — mere  glorified  stable-boys,  idiotically  flattered,  pre¬ 
posterously  enriched,  and  too  often  hopelessly  corrupted,  wor¬ 
shipped  almost  to  insanity,  not  only  by  the  hangers-on  of 
horses  and  stables,  but  even  by  moneyed  nobles,  and  “  with 
sharp  little  horsey  minds  always  open  to  temptation.”  . 

As  for  drink,  the  Field  says  that  “  of  martyrs  to  the  bottle 
among  jockeys,  the  list  is  too  long  and  too  tragic  for  recapitu¬ 
lation  here.” .... 

Next  to  the  jockeys  come  the  thousands  of  bookmakers  and 
members  of  “  the  ring,”  the  retailers  of  tips  by  telegram,  and  so 
downwards  to  scoundrels  to  whom  Dante  would  have  given  a 
hotter  place  in  his  “  Inferno”  than  even  to  the  usurers.  If  any 
one  wants  a  full  account  of  them  from  one  who  appears  to 
know  all  about  them,  let  him  read  Mr.  Runciman’s  article  in 
the  Co)iteniporary  Review  for  April,  i88g.  Of  these  “unre¬ 
deemed,  hopeless  villains  who  are  the  immediate  hangers-on 
of  the  Turf,”  he  says  that  “  in  their  hoggish  way  they  feed  well 
and  lie  warm — the  phrase  is  their  own  favourite — and  they 
subsist  like  odious  reptiles  fed  from  some  mysterious  sources. 
Go  to  any  suburban  race,  and  you  will  fancy  that  Hell’s  tatter¬ 
demalions  have  got  a  holiday  ;  whatsoever  things  are  vile, 
whatsoever  things  are  roguish,  bestial,  abominable,  belong  to 
the  race- course  loafers.  To  call  them  thieves  is  to  flatter  them, 
for  their  impudent  knavery  transcends  mere  thieving  ;  they 
have  not  a  virtue,  they  are  more  than  dangerous  ;  they  are 
trained  to  riot,  fraud,  bestiality,  and  theft  on  the  fringe  of  the 
race-course.”  After  taking  “  the  next  line  of  predatory  animals 
who  suck  the  blood  of  the  dupes,”  the  “  ruin-sellers  ”  who  pay 
no  income-tax,  he  comes  to  the  “  broad,  outer  circle,”  whereof 
the  thought  may  well  make  us  all  sad.  They  read  nothing, 
they  know  nothing,  they  think  of  nothing,  but  the  miserable 
tips  and  bets  which  end  by  making  them  felons  or  suicides  ; 
and,  prompted  often  by  beery  and  drink-sodden  wretches,  who 
claim  to  have  stable  secrets,  they  have  the  names  of  horses  for 
ever  on  their  lips,  though  they  hardly  know  a  horse  from  a  cow. 
The  Turf  is  “a  canker  which  has  become  constitutional,”  and 
it  needs  an  awful  cautery  if  we  are  to  save  the  thousands  of 
English  lads  and  jmuths  who  are  rotting  their  very  souls  and 
destroying  the  remnants  of  their  manhood  over  a  game  which 
they  play  blindfold.”  ....  It  is  one  of  the  many  curses  which 

England  must  either  put  down  or  else  perish  by . Let  every 

honest  man  hasten  to  his  post  to  fight  against  this  vile  host  of 
ravenous  and  filthy  locusts  which  is  settling  on  the  green  fields 
of  English  youth  and  English  happiness. 

The  racing  nobleman,  the  titled  sportsman,  the  gilded  youth 
who  bets  and  gambles  at  the  club — he  is  the  head  ;  and  the 
tipsters  that  speak  lies,  the  cheating  jockeys,  and  the  blood¬ 
sucking  bookmakers,  and  all  the  execrable  army  of  blacklegs — 
they  are  the  tail . 

- »-•— - 

Safety  Paper. 

The  large  and  continually  increasing  demand  for  paper 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  unauthorised  parties,  for 
use  in  printing  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  drafts,  notes,  com¬ 
mercial  paper,  &c.,  has  led  to  the  production  of  papers  of 
peculiar  designs. 

A  process  lately  patented  in  America  for  making  paper  of  this 
description  consists  in  applying  ink  to  a  lithographic  plate  or 
stone  or  other  material,  placing  another  plate,  which  may  also 
be  a  lithographic  plate,  face  to  face  with  the  first-named  plate, 
rubbing  the  faces  of  the  two  plates  together  for  a  time,  and 
then  taking  them  apart.  The  ink  will  be  so  distributed  by  the 
rubbing  action  that  a  variegated  design  will  be  produced  upon 
the  plate.  If  this  design  is  not  pleasing,  the  plates  are  again 
placed  together  and  the  rubbing  continued  until  a  satisfactory 
design  is  produced.  The  ink  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  the 
lithographic  plate  is  subjected  to  the  usual  treatment  for  litho¬ 
graphic  purposes,  and  the  design  is  transferred  to  the  paper  in 
the  usual  manner  of  printing  from  lithographic  plates.  This 
process  is  said  to  produce  designs  of  such  infinite  variety  of 
configuration  and  shade  that  reproduction,  e.xcept  from  the 
original  plate,  is  practically  impossible. 

The  impression  may  be  made  in  any  desired  colour. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 


OUR  Parliamentary  session  having  closed,  after  a  three- 
month  sitting,  a  number  of  hands  are  forced  to  seek 
fresh  fields.  The  annual  directory  and  almanack  work  is 
just  getting  under  way,  which  will  keep  trade  brisk.  The 
coming  exhibition  at  Dunedin  does  not  yet  seem  to  cause  any 
stir  in  our  craft. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wellington  branch,  the 
following  resolution  was  set  down  for  consideration,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President  (Mr.  W.  P.  McGirr)  : — 

“  Whereas  the  N.Z.T.A.  has  been  found  an  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  system  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
branches,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  branches  of  the  N.Z.T.A. 
should  undertake  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  as  here¬ 
tofore  : — Resolved.— i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
N.Z.T.A.  should  be  abolished.  2.  That  all  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  N.Z.T.A.  should  be  distributed^rr?  ra/'a 
amongst  the  branches.  3.  That  the  E.xecutive  Council  of  the 
N.Z.T.A.  be  requested  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolutions.” 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  business  which  preceded  this  matter, 
it  was  adjourned  until  another  evening,  when  a  very  good  debate 
took  place,  the  majority  of  the  speakers  opposing  the  motion. 
It  was,  at  a  late  hour,  decided  to  again  adjourn.  The  question 
came  to  the  vote  on  the  15th  of  September,  when  there  was  a 
fair  attendance  of  members  present.  As  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  upon  the  previous  meeting  night,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  McGirr  to  review  his  case  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  who  were  not  present  when  the  case 
was  opened,  and  Mr.  Marks  was  chosen  to  review  the 
arguments  adduced  by  the  opposition.  The  contentions  of  the 
mover  of  this  important  motion  were,  that  the  body  was  too 
expensive  for  the  amount  of  work  performed,  that  its  peripatetic 
system  was  not  conducive  to  its  economical  working,  that  its 
decisions  were  not  consistently  carried  out,  and  he  summed  up 
by  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  Wellington  had  a  society  of  its 
own,  instead  of  being  affiliated  with  the  New  Zealand  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association,  it  would  be  in  a  splendid  financial 
condition,  and  would  consequently  be  able  to  do  much  more 
good  than  it  was  at  present  able  to  do.  The  contention  held 
by  the  opposition  to  the  motion  w'as,  that  members  of  this 
branch  should  look  beyond  the  selfish  motives  advocated  and 
think  of  the  support  which  the  strong  were  bestowing  upon  the 
weak.  It  was  granted  that  Wellington  would  be  better  for  a 
severance  from  the  N.Z.T.A.,  but  that  was  because  it  was  the 
strongest  branch  in  the  union.  It  was  quite  another  matter 
when  Auckland,  Hawke’s  Bay,  and  Otago  were  considered.  All 
the  good  that  Wellington  could  do  in  working  as  a  separate 
society  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  good 
that  was  being  done  in  her  union  with  the  places 
mentioned.  It  was  contended  that  instead  of  separation  a 
stronger  federation  was  needed  to  prosper  the  cause  of  Trade 
Unionism  in  these  colonies.  The  proper  steps  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Executive 
Council  was  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  reconstitution  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Mills  brought  forward  some  amendments  in  this 
direction,  but  they  were  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman,  and  a  promise  that  if  the  motion  was  lost  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  appointed  to  take  the  amendments  into 
consideration.  When  the  abolition  motion  was  put  to  the 
meeting  it  found  only  two  supporters.  The  President  observed 
that  the  discussion  of  the  motion  had  been  attended  with  the 
great  benefit  of  enlightening  members  upon  many  points  upon 
which  they  had  never  previously  troubled  to  inform  themselves, 
and  he  was,  after  all,  pleased  that  his  motion  was  lost.  He 
then  moved  that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  go  into 
the  question  of  reconstituting  the  Executive  Council. 

After  a  fortnight’s  sitting,  the  committee  brought  up  a  report 
containing  their  proposals,  which  were  submitted  to  a  general 
meeting  on  Wednesday  last.  The  following  are  the  committee’s 
proposals  : — 

I.  That  the  Executive  Council  of  the  New  Zealand  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  be  permanently  located  in  Wellington  ; 

2.  That  each  branch  nominate  its  own  representatives,  who 
may  be  residents  of  Wellington  ; 


3.  That  each  branch  be  entitled  to  representation  on  the 
Executive  Council  on  the  following  scale :  for  every  fifty 
members,  or  a  fraction  of  that  number,  one  representative  ; 
but  no  branch  to  exceed  two  representatives  ; 

4.  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  reconstituted,  shall,  at  its 
first  meeting,  revise  and  alter  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
association,  such  revised  rules  to  be  submitted  to  an  individual 
vote  of  members  of  the  association. 

The  whole  of  the  discussion  was  centred  upon  the  last  par., 
on  the  proposal  re  secretary-organiser,  £.  s.  d.  being  the  chief 
argument.  However,  on  the  motion  being  put  “  That  the 
report  be  adopted,”  only  six  opponents  recorded  their  votes.  It 
was  then  resolved  that  the  ex-Council  be  requested  to  send  the 
proposed  amendments  throughout  the  colony  for  a  general  vote 
of  branches. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  our  Trades  Council  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  5,  when  there  was  a  full  meeting.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Mr.  W.  P.  Fisher 
(Typo.),  re-elected  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  L.  Mills  (Typo.)  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  McCaull  (Seamen’s  Union) ;  secretary,  Mr. 
Rjbert  Seymour  (Sea  nen),  re-elected.  A  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three  members  was  ajipointed.  It  is  rumoured  that  a 
large  employer  of  cheap  labour  is  going  to  contest  one  of  our 
seats,  and  the  Council  will  strongly  oppose  his  election.  The 
London  strike  was  discussed,  when  a  vote  of  was  granted, 
and  it  was  decided  to  energetically  canvass  the  town,  besides 
advertising  for  aid.  Posters  and  subscription  lists  were  freely 
distributed  round  the  town.  The  societies  affiliated  to  the 
Council  held  special  meetings  to  consider  what  they  would  do. 
The  Seamen’s  Union  of  N.Z.  have  sent  home  £200,  and  the 
Cooks’  and  Stewards’  Union  a  like  amount.  The  result  of  the 
Council’s  canvass  was  the  sum  of  .^80,  which  was  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  after  its  collection.  The  Union  printers  of 
this  city  subscribed  £20  to  the  amount. 

One  of  our  flying  visitors  last  month  was  Mr.  William  Stephen, 
editor  of  the  London  Publishers''  Circular.  Mr.  Stephen  is 
travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  likewise  writes  for  a 
London  weekly,  and  represents  pro  tern,  in  the  colonies  the 
eminent  publishers,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co., 
London,  and  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  This  firm  has  just 
placed  a  large  quantity  of  their  latest  works  in  our  market  at  a 
very  cheap  price.  Each  book  bears  on  the  cover,  “For  circu¬ 
lation  only  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.” 

Bradshaw’s  “Guide  for  New  Zealand”  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  Callis,  who  will  in  future  issue  this  valuable 
pocket  informant  at  the  reduced  price  of  6d. 

The  Minister  for  Education  stated  a  few  days  before 
Parliament  rose  that  he  understood  there  was  a  want  of  a 
thoroughly  good  history  of  New  Zealand,  and  he  promised  to 
consider  Mr.  Seddon’s  suggestion  that  a  bonus  should  be 
offered,  as  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the  production 
of  a  work  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  special  promi¬ 
nence  to  this  colony’s  affairs. 

The  report  of  the  Government  Printer,  which  was  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  House  early  this  month,  shows  that  16,000,000 
telegraph  forms  have  been  printed  during  the  past  year.  This 
printing,  before  the  erection  of  the  new  Government  Printing- 
office,  was  done  at  Waterlow’s.  The  Railway  Department’s 
printing  has  been  undertaken  at  prices  considerably  below 
those  formerly  paid  to  contractors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  of  the  Government  Insurance  Department  is  being  done 
at  prices  which  that  department  regards  as  satisfactory.  Four¬ 
teen  printing-machines  are  now  kept  almost  constantly  running. 
The  Printer  recommends  the  purchase  of  sufficient  type  and 
material  to  set  up  the  whole  of  the  electoral  rolls  of  the  colony 
at  the  Government  office,  and  the  keeping  of  the  type  standing 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  after  each  periodical  revision. 
The  total  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  office  last  year  was 
^24,043,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a  profit  to  the 
credit  of  the  colony  of  9^7, 539.  The  average  number  of 
employes  was  135  per  month. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Rees,  an  ex-member  of  our  Parliament,  and  who 
has  just  returned  from  your  country,  having  been  upon  a 
mission  which  had  for  its  object  the  settlement  of  certain  lands 
in  the  Hawke’s  Bay  district,  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  novel 
entitled  “The  Sack  of  London,”  which  he  commenced  while  in 
England,  and  now  has  in  a  forward  state.  The  date  of  the 
incidents  in  the  novel  is  fixed  at  four  or  five  years  hence,  and 
‘  the  story  itself  deals  with  the  labour  v.  capital  and  other  social 
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and  political  questions  that  are  at  present  so  prominently  before 
the  IJritish  public. 

The  following  is  the  statement  handed  in  by  one  of  our 
printers  in  this  city,  on  filing  a  schedule  of  bankruptcy,  as 
accounting  for  his  insolvency  : — “  Irregular  employment  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  sickness,  and  high  cost  of  living. 
Pressure  in  the  shape  of  summonses  and  threats  on  the  part  of 
certain  creditors  has  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  file.  I  have 
a  wife  and  six  children,  none  of  whom  are  able  to  afford  me 
any  assistance.  I  have  no  offer  to  make.” 

The  IUust7-ated  Latid  and  Sea  and  New  Zealand  Pimch 
newspaper  has  been  recently  floated  into  a  company.  The 
manager  and  original  proprietor  is  at  present  in  Wellington, 
and  intends  making  a  personal  canvass  of  the  city.  This  paper 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  colony. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  October  5,  1889.  T.  L.  M. 

— - *  •.-C - 

TJie  Hansard  Publishing  Union, 
Limited. 

"^HE  following  has  been  issued  to  the  shareholders: — The 

first  six  months’  business  of  the  company  being  now 
completed,  the  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  the 
shareholders  that,  so  far  as  they  can  judge  without  a  formal 
audit  of  the  accounts,  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  expressed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  company,  it  is  proposed  to  at  once 
distribute  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  both  classes  of  shares,  excepting,  of  course,  upon 
the  new  capital.  The  transfer  books  will  therefore  be  closed 
from  Monday,  November  4,  to  Monday  the  25th,  in  order 
that  the  dividend  warrants  may  be  prepared.  The  directors 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  shareholders  that  suit¬ 
able  paper  mills  and  country  works  have  been  secured,  and 
that  the  company  is  already  reaping  considerable  advantages 
from  these  important  additions  to  its  resources.  All  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  full  work,  and  the  directors  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  when  the  accounts  for  the  year  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  shareholders,  all  the  prospects  which  have  been  held  out 
will  be  found  to  have  been  realised.  The  directors  have  not 
overlooked  the  desirability  of  obtaining  an  official  quotation 
for  the  company’s  shares.  After  consultation  with  the  brokers, 
however,  and  having  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
company,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  postpone  the  applica¬ 
tion  until  a  special  settlement  has  been  granted  for  the  new 
shares  recently  issued,  after  which  an  official  quotation  for  all 
the  shares  of  the  company  will  be  at  once  applied  for.  The 
directors  are  advised  that  this  course  will  best  meet  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  Stock  Exchange  rules.  In  con¬ 
cluding  this  interim  report,  the  board  congratulate  the  share¬ 
holders  upon  the  election  of  their  distinguished  director, 
Alderman  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  as  Lord  Mayor,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  this  event  rvill  not  in 
any  way  diminish  the  great  interest  which  Sir  Henry  has  from 
the  outset  evinced  in  the  business  and  welfare  of  the  company. 
— Horatio  Bottomley,  Managing  Director. 


A  NEW  COLOUR  PRODUCT. 

A  DISCOVERY  has  been  made  near  Dubbo,  New  South 
Wales,  of  a  mineral  which  analysis  is  said  to  prove  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  properties  of  the  very  finest  sienna,  and  which  ex¬ 
perts,  who  have  tested  it  in  every  way,are  reported  to  have  found  to 
be  suitable  forpainting,  staining,  dyeing,  andforinkpurposes.  It 
is  estimated  that  on  the  surface  alone  20,000  tons  of  mineral  is 
in  sight,  and  as  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  30  feet,  and  the 
mineral  improves  in  quality  at  that  depth,  there  is  evidently  an 
inexhaustible  paint  mine.  The  mineral  covers  some  120  acres 
of  ground,  and  can  be  mined  and  landed  in  Sydney  for  less 
than  25s.  per  ton  from  the  mine.  It  is  found  in  two  colours — 
yellow  and  red.  One  peculiarity  about  the  mineral  is  that 
either  of  the  colours  is  ready  for  use  immediately  it  is  taken 
from  the  ground,  recjuires  little  or  no  grinding,  is  entirely  free 
from  grit  and  dirt,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  colour,  and  may  be  used 
either  in  oil,  water,  spirit,  or  as  a  dry  colour. 


Hints  and  Suggestions. 

A  Few  Don’ts  for  Comps. 

Don’t  use  leads  in  quoining  up  a  form. 

Don’t  use  two  quoins  together  in  fitting  quoins  ;  the  const  ru:- 
tion  and  shape  will  not  permit  of  it. 

Don’t  neglect  to  pick  up  types  when  you  drop  them  on  the 
floor. 

Don’t  place  letters  upside  down  for  “  turns,”  but  reverse  the 
nicks. 

Don’t  pick  good  matter  for  sorts. 

Don’t  spike  lines  with  the  bodkin  when  badly  justified  and 
won’t  lift. 

Don’t  lock  up  forms  as  if  you  were  at  a  blacksmith’s  forge. 

Don’t  forget  in  planing  down  that  type  is  malleable. 

Don’t  space  unequally  or  divide  words  at  the  end  of  lines  if  it 
can  be  avoided. 

Don’t  shirk  any  method  of  improving  your  work. 

+  4*  4* 

Jobs  on  Hand-m.a.de  Paper. — Small  jobs  should  always 
have  the  deckle  or  rough  edge  on  the  tail ;  and  if  a  side  deckle 
also,  should  be  so  printed  as  to  have  the  rough  edge  on  the  right 
of  a  recto  page  and  the  left  of  a  verso  page  as  far  as  possible,  if 
the  paper  will  allow  of  it. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

Slurring  .at  Press. — This  may  arise  from  two  causes  : 
first,  from  the  bagging  or  sagging  of  the  sheet,  tympan,  or 
frisket,  and  must  be  remedied  with  corks  placed  at  intervals  to 
keep  the  sheet  flat,  these  corks  to  be  stuck  down  on  the  fur¬ 
niture,  and  cut  in  slices  just  a  shade  higher  than  the  type.  If 
this  is  not  the  reason,  it  must  arise  fi'om  some  mechanical  defect 
in  the  press,  and  probably  the  fault  is,  that  the  platen  does  not 
hang  square  and  the  bolts  require  screwing  up.  These  points 
will  most  likely  put  the  matter  right. 

4* 

The  Use  of  the  Long  j. — The  old-fashioned  and  long  j 
should  be  only  used  as  an  initial  or  medial  to  any  word,  and  not 
as  a  final.  The  ligature  letters  containing  the  long  f  also  should 
be  adopted  when  they  fall  together,  as  the  serif  of  the  f  would 
not  allow  the  following  ascending  letter  to  close  up  to  it  without 
breaking  off,  as  these  letters  will  show:  ft,fh,fb,fk.  Double 
and  Jfi  are  cast  likewise  in  one  piece,  but  in  no  instance  must  a 
long^  actually  finish  a  word  ;  the  letter  attached  to  it,  when  a 
ligature,  of  course  may  do  so. 

+  4.  .f 

Editions  de  Luxe. — Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  an  ill-propor¬ 
tioned  margin  as  compared  to  the  small  paper.  Royal  8vo.  is 
a  good  remove  from  demy  8vo.  (small),  and  imperial  8vo.  too, 
for  a  royal  8vo.  ordinary  copies.  Sometimes  a  size  may  be  even 
doubled — such  as  a  fcap.  4to.  from  a  fcap.  8vo. — but  this  is  only 
allowable  in  a  somewhat  squarish  page.  Always  use  a  thicker 
and  of  course  a  better  paper  for  your  large  paper  copies. 

Book-edges. — There  is  often  great  misconception  as  to  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  books,  and  we  glean  the  following  from  the  brief 
definitions  given  in  the  “Printers’  Vocabulary  of  Trade  Terms 
and  Phrases,  &c.,”  published  some  time  since  : — 

Cut  Edges. — Books  that  have  been  cut  all  round  perfectly 
smooth. 

Uncut  Edges. — Edges  not  cut  by  machine  or  plough,  but  not 
necessarily  unopened  by  a  knife. 

Opened  Edges. — Books  that  have  been  opened  by  hand. 

Unopened  Edges. — Obviously  edges  uncut,  or  unopened,  or 
untouched. 

Tm'mmcd  Edges. — Heads  not  cut  or  opened,  but  fore-edge 
and  tails  lightly  cut  or  trimmed  just  sufficiently  to  make  tidy. 

Untouched  Edges. — When  absolutely  untouched. 

There  are,  in  addition,  several  ways  of  treating  edges,  i.e., 
sprinkled,  marbled,  red,  and  gilt  edges,  either  all  round  or  top 
only — the  latter  method  a  good  one  for  hand-made  papers,  when 
the  deckle  edges  are  retained  on  the  tail  and  fore-edge. 
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Monaco  and  its  Press. 

OF  the  principality  of  Monaco  much  has  been  penned,  but 
never  a  word  written  about  its  newspaper  press.  Yet 
this  little  promontory,  with  its  standing  “army”  of  seventy-five 
men,  has  its  journals,  though  only  two  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
season  now  approaching  in  southern  France — -of  which  Monaco 
is  really  a  dependency — when  all  the  richer  classes  will  be 
speeding  towards  the  gay  casinos  of  the  historic  Mediterranean, 
there  to  kill  time  over  frivolities,  to  gamble  away  little  and  big 
fortunes  of  money,  and  to,  with  some,  end  their  useless  and 
spendthrift  careers  by  the  suicidal  hand — a  brief  notice  upon  the 
“  press”  of  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco  will  be  readable. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  little  principality  has  seen 
several  newspaper  ventures  ;  but  with  the  hegira  of  foreigners 
in  springtime  the  publications  also  disappeared.  One  has  sur¬ 
vived  them  all,  however,  just  because  it  has  been  maintained 
officially.  This  is  the  journal  de  Monaco,  which  is  now  in  its 
thirty-second  year,  and  is  regularly  published  every  Tuesday. 
It  announces  itself  to  be  a  “  political,  literary,  and  artistic  ” 
hebdomadary,  but  this  is  claiming  too  much,  as  its  space  only 
consists  of  four  pages,  13^  by  9I  in.,  not  a  third  of  which  is 
text,  and  that  chiefly  local.  Typographically  it  is  well  got  up, 
under  the  charge  of  Administrator-gerant  F.  Martin,  at  Rue  de 
Lorrain  22,  Monaco. 

Monte  Carlo,  the  most  celebrated  and  indescribably  beautiful 
winter  resort  in  Europe,  has  the  new  and  large  weekly  Monte 
Carlo  Mondain,  “journal  literary  and  artistic,  appearing  the 
Sunday.”  This  is  its  first  year,  and  it  is  rather  high-priced  at 
25  centimes  (2-M.)  per  copy  of  four  pages,  22\  by  16^  in.  Its 
value  is  depreciated  by  its  being  the  organ  of  a  general  sort 
of  agent — one  Augustin  Roustan — -who  directs  it  from  Avenue 
de  la  Costa,  Monte  Carlo.  Judging  by  the  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  English  on  back  page,  a  journal  entirely  in  that 
language  might  find  a  footing  if  printed  there.  Monte  Carlo 
Mondain  is  no  t  printed  in  that  city,  but  at  the  I  mprimerie  N  ou  velle, 
Berna-Barral,  at  Rue  Alberti  12,  Nice,  the  gerant  being  N. 
Barral.  (Considerable  English  printing  is  executed  in  that  city 
of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  which  is  only  half  an  hour  by  train  from 
Monte  Carlo.)  Their  comps  must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  other 
than  the  French  idiom,  as  the  errors  made  in  English  matter 
in  the  M.C.M.  are  grotesquely  ridiculous,  and  gross  enough  to 
make  Director  Roustan  and  his  advertising-sheet  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  Americo-English  community  in  the  South.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  is  creditably  turned  out,  impressed  on  good  thick  paper, 
and  is  declared  to  be  increasingly  successful — of  course.  It 
may  be  immediately  identified  by  the  poor  photo-block  of  the 
Casino  in  top  left-hand  corner.  W.  L. 

- ^  »-• - 

The  Narrowest  Newspaper  Coliumi. 

All  countries  have  their  newspaper  curiosities,  but  Portugal 
has  the  fewest  novelties  to  offer  in  this  direction.  The 
only  curio  known  so  far,  in  that  priest-ridden  and  ignorant  state 
— where  superstitious  Catholicism  is  unfortunately  the  ascendant 
of  common  business  honesty  and  social  morality — is  in  the 
typographical  appearance  of  the  Diario  de  Notlclas,  which,  with 
O  Econoniista,  are  among  the  leading  dailies  of  Lisboa  (spelt 
properly  and  natively  with  a,  not  n).  The  Diario  de  Notlclas 
consists  of  four  pages,  size  18  in.  long  by  15  in.  wide,  and  in 
that  width  no  fewer  than  ten  columns  are  placed.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  these  gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  length  of  each 
line  is  only  3^  centimetres  (just  under  in.),  being  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  little  over  8^  ems  pica — a  petty  width  enough  to  make 
the  chronically-dissatisfied  comp,  whose  halcyon  stretch  is  20 
ems,  wish  still  more-  for  eternal  summer  weather  and  life  on  the 
race-courses.  This  is  probably  the  narrowest  measure  of  any 
newspaper  printed  in  Europe.  Owing  to  inferior,  flimsy  paper, 
the  Diario  de  Noticias  has  a  poor  and  careless  appearance 
typographically,  and  the  advertising  pages  are  worse,  due  to 
the  incongruous  sizes  of  letters  used  and  lack  of  good  taste  in 
composition.  It  is  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  has  an  announced 
diurnal  circulation  of  25,000  copies,  and  is  printed  at  the 
Imprensa  Universal,  Rua  do  D.  de  N.  ii.  The  responsible 
editor  is  B.  Borges  ;  the  administrator,  A.  Simas ;  principal 
editor,  Brito  Aranha  ;  and  proprietors,  the  Viscount  S.  Marqas 
and  heirs  of  E.  Coelho.  L’A. 


PFlll  Typewriting  Interfere  with 
Printing  ? 

VISITORS  to  the  lower  part  of  New  York  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  other  great  cities  are  struck  with  the  great  number 
of  girls  and  young  men  employed  in  business  offices  as  type¬ 
writers.  At  lunch-time  there  are  now  always  women  at  the 
tables — an  unusual  sight  a  dozen  years  ago.  Throughout  the 
business  districts  are  also  to  be  found  offices  where  a  page  or  a 
thousand  pages  of  manuscript  can  be  taken  in  one  day  and 
returned  the  next  in  shapely  printed  form.  The  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  speeches  of  politicians,  the  sermons  of  divines  are 
thus  made  legible.  The  County  Clerk’s  office  and  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  papers  thus  written.  Is 
the  practice  likely  to  extend  ?  Will  it  interfere  with  printing, 
and  to  some  extent  render  the  compositor  unnecessary  1 

Such  inquiries  are  natural.  Typewriting  is  so  much  superior 
in  legibility  to  ordinary  writing  that  he  who  has  once  become 
accustomed  to  it  will  never  abandon  its  use.  It  is  far  cheaper, 
also.  The  cheapest  kind  of  printing  done  in  New  York  is 
about  25  cents  for  loo  words,  but  the  typewriter  only  asks  a 
fifth  of  that,  and  some  do  work  which  probably  is  not  more  than 
a  tenth  in  cost.  It  is  easier  to  read  from  a  distance  and  easier 
to  see  at  night  than  printed  matter,  the  paper  being  rough  and 
the  ribbons  carrying  much  colour.  It  is  also  practicable  to 
duplicate,  thus  making  one  writing  answer  for  several  copies. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  some  printers  have  feared  that  it 
might  in  turn  come  to  be  used  where  type-work  now  is,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  law  cases  and  briefs.  The  usage  on  these  varies 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  copies,  rarely  going  beyond  the  latter 
number.  But  in  many  cases  three  are  enough  :  one  for  the 
judge,  one  for  the  opposing  counsel,  and  one  to  retain.  Six  or 
eight  copies,  or  even  more,  can  be  made  by  typewriter  when  the 
proper  kind  of  ribbon  is  used.  Should  the  practice  in  this  line 
of  the  typewriter  become  general,  there  might  be  interference 
with  typographical  work.  Such,  at  least,  his  been  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  many  intelligent  persons. 

Careful  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case.  What  constitutes  one  essential  idea  of  type  use  is 
that  the  letters  or  words  which  are  wrong  can  be  replaced  by 
others.  An  error  once  made  can  be  repaired.  This  insures 
accuracy,  for  after  the  letters  have  all  been  placed  in  position 
they  can  be  carefully  revised  and  compared  by  a  person  who 
did  not  originally  place  them  in  order.  For  this  reason  many 
speeche.s,  orations,  and  discourses  are  put  in  type  in  advance 
of  delivery,  because  these  changes  can  be  made  over  and  over 
again.  While,  too,  duplication  can  be  resorted  to  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  judge  might  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  single  copy  of  a  case,  but  he  might  not.  There  are 
frequently  several  counsel  on  each  side,  and  copies  get  destroyed 
by  use.  By  typography  twenty  copies  are  as  cheap,  nearly,  as 
one  ;  by  typewriting  they  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much.  The 
duplicates,  too,  from  a  typewriter  are  not  as  good  as  the 
original.  They  are  fainter  and  weaker,  and,  generally  being 
made  with  aniline  colours,  are  liable  to  fade  out  altogether. 
The  printed  page  is  practically  indestructible.  Take,  also,  the 
question  of  compactness.  Type  puts  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
same  space,  and  it  looks  a  great  deal  better.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  improbable  that  typewriting  will  ever  injure  typography  in 
the  least,  but  will  rather  add  to  the  demand  for  it.  Becoming 
accustomed  to  legibility,  the  public  will  ask  for  its  best  form. — 
The  American  Bookmaker. 


A  STRONG,  flexible  paper,  impervious  to  dampness,  is  produced  by 
taking  a  paper  composed  of  strong  fibres  such  as  manilla,  jute,  linen, 
or  the  like,  and  of  a  quality  capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile  strain  of  no 
less  than  200  pounds  per  inch,  in  the  direction  of  its  length  when  made 
1 2  square  feet  to  the  pound.  While  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  or 
after  it  has  been  made,  it  is  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  suitable  size.  The  paper  so  prepared  is  then  passed  through 
breaking  stamps  or  rollers,  so  as  to  render  it  limp  or  flexible  ;  and  this 
may  be  done  either  while  the  paper  is  yet  in  the  paper-machine,  or  in 
a  separate  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  pass  the  paper  several  times  through  the  breaking  rolls, 
and  sometimes  in  contrary  directions.  When  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  apply  the  product  demand  a  very  smooth  surface,  the  paper 
thus  rendered  flexible  is  passed  through  calender  rolls  in  order  to 
smooth  it. 
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The  Printers  A lmsho7tses, 

''pHROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wicks,  of  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Limited,  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment  was 
given  on  the  19th  ult.  to  the  inmates  of  the  Printers’  Alms¬ 
houses,  Wood  Green.  In  various  ways  during  the  year  friends 
of  the  institution  seek  to  make  as  bright  and  happy  as  possible 
the  lives  of  the  aged  folk  who  are  spending  their  last  days 
within  the  quiet  retreat  of  the  W'ood  Green  Almshouses.  In 
the  summer  drives  are  provided,  and  by  this  means  the  able- 
bodied  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  without  fatigue 
to  themselves,  the  change  of  air  and  scene  that  is  so  desirable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  the  decline  of  life. 
In  the  winter  concerts  are  frequently  given  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  the  one  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wicks  being  the  first 
of  the  present  season.  The  programme  provided  for  the 
occasion  was  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,  there  being  al¬ 
together  close  upon  twenty  items.  Ballads,  recitations,  viol  in 
solos,  extravaganzas,  and  pianoforte  duets  formed  the  principal 
items,  but  by  way  of  concluding  the  two  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  special  novelties  in  the  shape  of  “  modern  illusions  ” 
and  a  ventriloquial  entertainment  were  given  by  two  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  who  kindly  proffered  their  services.  M. 
Verni  mystified  the  audience  by  his  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  his 
repertoire  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  entirely  novel 
illusions,  while  M.  Bernard,  his  partner,  kept  the  old  folk  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  merriment  by  means  of  his  remarkably  clever 
ventriloquial  feats.  His  performance  was  rendered  more  funny 
by  the  fact  that  his  two  models — the  irrepressible  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones — appeared  to  be  quite  az/  concerning  the  institution 
they  were  visiting  for  the  first  time.  The  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  contributed  to  the  afternoon’s  programme 
included  the  Misses  F.  E.  and  L.  M.  Wicks,  Mr.  T.  Matthews, 
Mrs.  Koolman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wicks  (the  organiser  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Pardoe,  Master 
Walter  L.  Richardson,  Miss  H.  Cussell,  Miss  Parsons,  and 
Miss  Lily  Foote.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Matthews  kindly  acted  as  accom¬ 
panist.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  tea,  also  kindly  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wicks,  was 
served,  the  afternoon  beverage,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  cakes 
and  other  delicacies,  being  very  highly  appreciated  by  the 
company  assembled.  At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Collingridge  in  warm  terms  proposed  a  vote,  thanking 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wicks  for  their  kindness  in  arranging  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  services 
in  taking  part  in  the  programme.  The  vote  was  received  with 
hearty  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Wicks  replied,  remarking  on  the 
pleasure  it  always  was  to  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  make  as 
happy  as  possible  the  lives  of  those  who,  having  passed 
through  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  were  now  quietly  enjoying 
the  evening  of  their  life.  The  company  then  separated,  all 
being  highly  delighted  with  the  treat  that  had  been  afforded 
them. 


(paper  ^rabe 


The  Daily  Telegraph  mills,  Hartford,  have  to  turn  out  every 
day  for  their  own  newspaper  fifty  rolls  of  paper,  each  measuring 
3I  miles  and  weighing  between  three  and  four  cwt. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  patronise  stationers  will 
inquire  for  letter-paper  when,  of  course,  they  mean  notepaper. 
So  small  is  the  proportion  of  letters  written  on  actual  letter- 
paper,  and  so  widespread  is  this  ignorance,  that  the  accom¬ 
plished  salesman  when  he  receives  a  call  for  the  letter-paper, 
naturally  takes  down  notepaper,  and  ten  chances  to  one  it  is 
iust  what  his  customer  wants. 


A  Boston  man  declares  that  he  has  seen  in  a  hook-catalogue  the 
entry 

Aischylus.  Prometheus  .....  (unbound). 

IVIeniion  has  been  made  of  the  entries  in  a  catalogue — 

Mill  on  Liberty. 

,,  on  the  Floss. 

—  but  it  has  not  been  published,  that  we  know,  that  “The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  ”  has  also  been  classed  in  one  list  under  “  Fancy  Work  and 
Embroidery.” 


How  to  Advertise. 


Advertising  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  The  science 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  the  art  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  attention  after  it  is  attracted.  People  are  fast  learning 
these  facts,  and  advertising  is  in  consequence  constantly  being 
elevated  to  a  higher  plane.  The  time  was,  and  it  wasn’t  a  great 
many  years  either,  when  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  run  a 
business  successfully  without  advertising.  He  just  gave  it  time 
and  let  it  advertise  itself.  That  isn’t  possible  now.  There  is 
too  much  competition  ;  the  world  is  living  too  fast,  and  money 
is  too  uncertain.  The  business  man  of  the  present  day  who 
doesn’t  advertise  is  usually  of  small  importance  in  the  great 
world  of  trade. 

And  yet  the  successful  advertisers  are  not  always  those  who 
fill  the  most  space  in  the  newspapers,  or  who  pay  out  the  largest 
sums  of  money  in  return  for  that  space.  The  scientific  advertiser 
does  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  spread  his  declaration  of  principles 
over  an  entire  page  in  a  newspaper.  He  takes  a  smaller  and 
more  modest  space,  writes  his  advertisement  in  a  practical, 
attractive  manner,  stating  only  facts  and  backing  them  up  with 
goods  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he 
changes  his  advertisement  with  every  issue  of  the  paper.  He 
teaches  the  public  to  look  for  something  fresh  every  day  or 
every  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  always  tries  to  provide 
something  that  will  be  worth  looking  for. 

Another  thing  that  doesn’t  pay  in  advertising  is  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  facts.  The  reading  public  has  become  too  well 
informed  in  business  affairs  to  be  swindled  by  wild,  improbable 
offers  of  several  dollars’  worth  of  goods  for  17  cents,  and  the 
man  who  wants  to  gain  and  hold  the  respect  and  patronage  of 
the  public  must  teach  it  to  rely  implicitly  upon  what. he  says, 
whether  behind  his  counter  or  through  the  newspapers.  What 
are  known  as  fake  advertisements  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Say  what  you  have  to  say  plainly  and  forcibly,  and,  above  all 
things,  say  what  you  mean  and  what  you  can  back  up  with 
honest  goods  at  your  store  or  place  of  business. — Ex. 

- - 

National  Lithographers  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

'^HE  lithographic  business  of  the  United  States  has  of  late 
years  assumed  colossal  proportions.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steam  machinery  and  multiplex  time-saving 
appliances,  the  cost  of  production  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  total  capital  invested  is  over  25,000,000  dols.,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  over  30,000.  There  are,  according 
to  statistics,  256  establishments  of  the  larger  scale,  operating 
over  1,200  lithographic  steam  presses,  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day.  The  business  has,  however,  been  burdened  with  abuses 
which  have  become  in  many  instances  so  glaring  that  united 
action  has  become  necessary  in  the  eradication  of  the  more 
flagrant  ones.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  National 
Lithographic  Association  was  formed  in  Buffalo  on  October  5, 
1888,  at  which  Mr.  Julius  Bien,  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  ot 
Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  was  called  to  the  presidency;  Mr.  Thomas 
Calvert,  of  Detroit,  was  selected  for  vice-president,  and  Mr.  H. 
T.  Koerner,  of  the  firm  of  Cosack  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  was  chosen 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  reforms  instituted  by  this  association  are  considerable, 
and  it  starts  upon  its  second  year  with  a  membership  of  over 
seventy  of  the  best-known  and  pioneer  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,000,000 
dols.,  and  employing  a  total  of  over  20,000  hands. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  association  took  place  at  the 
Niagara  Hotel,  Buffalo,  on  October  4,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Julius  Bien. 

The  annual  report  was  a  general  review  of  the  condition  ot 
lithography,  which,  it  is  conceded,  is  not  in  good  shape.  It 
contained  much  valuable  information  about  the  industry. 
President  Bien  said  that,  with  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  lithographic  business  in  America  during  the  last  decade, 
there  had  been  a  total  neglect  of  the  conditions  underlying  its 
successful  pursuit.  While  in  point  of  excellence  and  volume 
of  production  America  can  vie  with  any  other  country  in  the 
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worldj  the  reward  justly  due  to  extraordinary  labour,  skill,  and 
capital  invested,  was  gradually  slipping  from  their  grasp 
through  methods  that  must  prove  utterly  ruinous  if  persevered 
in.  He  said  that  the  ambition  to  enlarge  establishments  and 
to  invest  in  additional  machinery  and  materials,  which,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  remained  unemployed,  and 
iDecame  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  profit,  and  the  desire 
to  keep  a  large  force  of  skilled  labour  intact,  had  brought  the 
industry  to  a  condition  where  work  had  to  be  taken  at  any 
price.  A  wild  and  disastrous  competition  was  thus  engendered. 
Prices  were  pressed  down  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  restore  them  to  a  paying  basis. 

The  importance  was  mentioned  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  by  which  all  liiembers  of  the  association  are  given  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  occurrences  affecting  the-  business.  The  time  has 
passed,  said  the  speaker,  for  secrecy  and  monopolistic  ten¬ 
dency  ;  in  our  day  the  good  of  one  is  the  good  of  all.  He  was 
glad  that  such  happy  relations  existed  between  employers  and 
workmen,  who,  as  a  class,  excel  the  average  in  intelligence, 
industry,  and  faithfulness.  After  January  i,  fifty-three 
hours  should  be  adopted  as  the  uniform  number  of  hours  of 
work  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

Papers  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  lithographic  business 
were  read  by  H.  T.  Koerner,  of  Buffalo,  C,  H.  Candler,  of 
Detroit,  and  E.  S.  Jones,  of  Providence. 

Various  committees  were  appointed,  and  on  Saturday, 
October  5,  after  the  presentation  of  reports,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 


Photography  on  Wood. 


The  Revue  Phoiographique  gives  the  following  directions 
for  photographing  upon  wood.  Measure  out  : 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  8  grams. 

White  soap  .  8  „ 

Water  ...  ...  . 500  c.  c. 

The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  swell ;  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
bath,  and  the  soap  is  added  to  it  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time. 
The  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  muslin.  A  little  zinc  white 
is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  well  into  the  wood  to  be 
used,  and  then  left  to  dry.  The  film  should  be  as  thin  and  equal 
as  possible.  A  coating  of  the  following  solution  is  then  applied 
to  the  wood  by  means  of  a  broad  brush  : 

Albumen  ...  ...  . 30  grams. 

Chloride  of  ammonia  .  r2  „ 

Citric  acid  .  o"2  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  24  c.  c. 

Whip  the  albumen  to  a  froth,  let  it  settle,  and  then  add  (in 
order)  the  water,  the  chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the  citric  acid. 
When  diy,  this  film  is  sensitised  by  pouring  on  it  a  little  of  the 
following  solution  and  spreading  it  with  a  glass  rod  ; — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  3 '2  grams. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  31  c.  c. 

Pour  off  any  excess  of  the  sensitiser  and  allow  it  to  dry  again. 
Print  as  usual.  It  is  not  necessary  to  overprint.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed,  hold  the  printed  surface  of  the  wooden  block 
for  three  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  ;  in  this  the  print 
will  become  slightly  paler.  Wash  under  the  water-tap,  and  fix 
for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  hyposul- 
phate  of  soda.  Wash  again  for  ten  minutes  under  the  water- 
tap,  and  dry.  _ 


The  human  family  living  to-day  consists  of  about  1,450,000,000 
individuals.  In  Asia,  where  man  was  first  planted,  there  are  now 
about  800,000,000,  on  an  average  I20  to  the  square  mile.  In  Europe 
there  are  320,000,000,  averaging  100  to  the  square  mile.  In  Africa 
there  are  210,000,000.  In  America,  North  and  South,  there  are 
110,000,000,  relatively  thinly  scattered  and  recent.  In  the  islands, 
large  and  small,  probably  10,000, OCX).  The  extremes  of  the  white  and 
black  are  as  five  to  three,  the  remaining  700,000,000  intermediate 
brown  and  tawny.  Of  the  race  500,000,000  are  well  clothed,  that  is, 
wear  garments  of  some  kind  and  live  in  houses  partly  furnished  with 
the  appointments  of  civilisation  }  700,000,000  are  semi-clothed,  living 
in  huts  and  caves,  with  no  furnishings ;  250,000,000  are  practically 
naked,  having  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  home,  are  barbarous  and 
savage.  _  The  range  is  from  the  topmost  round — the  Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation,  which  is  the  highest  known — down  to  naked  savagery. 
The  portion  of  the  race  lying  below  the  line  of  human  condition  is  at 
the  very  least  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  or  9oo,ooo,oto. 


The  Newsagent  (No.  2)  for  October  worthily  sustains  the 
reputation  it  made  by  its  first  number.  It  is  well  printed,  well 
edited,  and  well  worthy  the  support  of  the  trade.  The  news¬ 
agents  have  been  referred  to  as  an  illiterate  class  not  likely  to 
support  a  special  organ  of  their  own.  The  editor  warmly 
defends  his  clients,  and  we  hope  his  confidence  is  not  mis¬ 
placed. 

4.  .j.  4. 

The  Norfolk  Football  Annual.  (London  and  Norwich : 
Jarrold  &  Sons.)  This  is  the  second  year  of  publication  of  a 
useful  little  manual,  issued  in  connection  with  the  Norfolk 
County  Football  Association.  Enthusiasts  of  the  game  will 
doubtless  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  special  articles,  the 
accounts  of  matches,  &c.  It  is  well  printed,  and  makes  a  handy 
little  volume  at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

♦  4*  ♦ 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bennet,  82,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  has  just 
issued  one  of  his  novel  Christmas  cards.  It  is  a  card,  size  8  in. 
by  65  in.,  with  harlequin  pointing  to  the  words,  “  The  Order  of 
the  Day,”  and  underneath  is  printed  a  ticket  for  the  Theatre  of 
Life.  It  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  many  playgoers,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if  it  not  only  pleases,  but  leads  to  some  serious 
thought  of  the  part  being  acted  by  the  recipient  in  the  great 
theatre  of  life.  The  price  is  threepence. 

4*  4*  + 

A  Book  of  Vagrom  Thoughts  and  Vagrant  Men.  (London  : 
TheAuthors’  Co-operative  Publishing  Company, Limited.)  Under 
this  title  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Story  has  gathered  together  a  series  of 
humorous  and  original  sketchy  articles  on  men  and  out-of-door 
life,  with  headings  such  as  “  The  Raree  Show,”  “  Strawberries,” 
“  The  Tinker,”  “  Gardens,”  “  The  Street  Musician,”  “  The 
Itinerant  Preacher,”  “The  Grave  Digger,”  &c.  The  style  is 
very  good,  and  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Charles  Lamb.  The 
book  is  very  tastefully  got  up,  being  in  the  new  “  old-fashioned” 
style  of  thick  wide-margined  paper,  with  small  pages  and  a 
cover  of  delicate  white  and  gold  ;  the  printing,  however,  being 
quite  modern.  The  inside  sustains  the  promise  of  this  exterior  ; 
it  contains  ample  material  for  several  delightful  half-hours. 

+  4-  4* 

Illustrations.  (London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.)  The  October 
part  of  this  popular  magazine  commenced  a  new  volume,  the 
fifth,  and  several  improvements  have  been  effected  which  are 
calculated  to  still  further  enhance  its  reputation  and  popularity. 
It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  profusely  illustrated,  and  the 
contents  are  of  a  varied  character.  If  we  might  make  a 
suggestion,  we  think  the  illustrated  front  page  of  each  month  a 
mistake.  A  very  good  portrait  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Heath,  produced  by  the  Meisenbach  process,  is  presented  with 
the  October  part.  A  very  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Wilkie  Collins 
appears  in  the  November  part.  There  is  a  good  margin  to  the 
pages,  and  the  magazine  is  a  very  cheap  one,  being  published  at 
threepence. 


Hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  this  age.  We  meet  it 
everywhere,  we  find  it  tarnishing  characters  otherwise  admirable,  and 
we  see  its  blighting  effects  in  every  phase  of  life.  At  no  time,  perhaps, 
is  this  more  apparent  than  when  death  calls  and  carries  off  a  victim. 
It  is  well  to  speak  gently,  tenderly,  kindly  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
answer  elsewhere  for  their  failings  or  misdeeds,  which  we  should 
forgive  and  be  silent  about  if  we  cannot  forget.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  guilty  of  untruthfulness,  of  positive  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  truth  in  ascribing  to  the  deceased  virtues  and  traits 
which  he  or  she  never  possessed.  And  yet  it  is  done  every  day.  Men 
who  were  never  known  to  do  a  kind  act  in  their  lives  are  extolled  as 
paragons  of  benevolence,  and  women  who  would  rather  find  fault 
than  eat  are  spoken  of  as  examples  of  forbearance,  mildness,  and 
charity.  Men  who  cheat  and  rob  their  neighbours — in  a  strictly 
legal  manner,  of  course — have  their  successful  careers  held  up  as  an 
incitement  to  aspiring  young  men,  and  men  who'  screw  down  their 
employes  so  that  they  may  help  to  build  churches  are  plastered  over 
with  eulogies,  and  women  who  neglect  their  families  to  attend  society 
meetings  or  other  affairs  are  lauded  for  their  “  noble  and  glorious 
work.” 
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A ttfotypy  or  Zinc  Etching  in  Half-  T one. 

Mr.  SCHRANK  states  that  the  English  company  which 
has  been  working  the  Meisenbach  process  has  allowed 
it  to  fall  into  the  public  domain.  He  asks  himself  if  the  change 
of  system  is  an  artistic  progress,  or  if  it  is  simply  the  working 
of  typographical  processes  at  a  much  reduced  price.  It  is 
generally  from  a  photographic  print,  more  or  less  suitable,  and 
retouched,  that  is  produced  the  zinc  plate.  From  this  print  a 
negative  is  made  in  the  camera,  and  a  reticulated  pellicle, 
whose  stippling  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  placed 
before  a  sensitised  surface.  For  this  kind  of  work  preference 
is  given  to  the  wet  process,  because  the  negative  collodion  plate 
gives  in  shadow  a  reproduction  of  the  network  more  delicate 
and  without  fog.  The  lined  pellicle  is  almost  always  composed 
of  a  network  of  lines  traced  in  a  single  direction  ;  it  is  apparent 
that  this  pellicle,  whose  lines  run,  for  example,  from  right  to 
left,  should  be  reversed  at  the  second  half  of  the  exposure,  so 
that  in  this  case  the  lines  run  from  left  to  right,  which  allows 
the  changing  of  the  half-tones  into  points  found  between  the 
white  lines.  The  image  obtained  from  the  autotype  negative 
on  autotype  paper  is  transferred  to  zinc,  and  then  the  biting  is 
proceeded  with.  The  transfer  sometimes  gives  a  grey  tone. 

Meisenbach,  in  the  early  days,  produced  from  the  negative 
a  diapositive  on  glass,  which  served  to  obtain  the  reticulated 
image.  For  this  he  placed  the  lined  pellicle  immediately  before 
the  diapositive.  He  obtained  thus  a  pressure  frame  ;  when  he 
made  use  of  dry  plates  a  stippled  negative,  and  in  the  camera 
a  collodion  negative.  As  we  know,  the  use  of  the  diapositive 
on  glass  offers  many  advantages.  The  transfer  of  the  reticulated 
negative  to  the  zinc  is  a  very  important  question.  If  this  im¬ 
pression  be  made  directly  on  the  zinc  made  sensitive  by  bitumen 
or  by  bichromatised  gelatine,  more  delicacy  and  sharpness  are 
obtained,  but  in  this  case  pellicles  must  be  used.  Some  esta¬ 
blishments  use,  for  rendering  the  zinc  sensitive,  bichromated 
albumen  —  a  preparation  much  more  sensitive  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  After  exposure,  the  image  is  slightly  inked  by 
means  of  a  roller  having  but  little  colouring  (in  the  composition 
of  this  last  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  wax),  then  immersed  in 
a  dish  containing  water.  The  high  lights  swell  at  once,  and  by 
means  of  a  light  friction  with  a  fine  sponge  the  image  is  entirely 
developed.  The  image  is  strengthened  by  means  of  bitumen 
(powdery  process),  then  the  zinc  is  ready  for  the  acid. 

Another  process  consists  in  placing  in  the  camera  the  dia¬ 
positive  immediately  before  the  collodion  plate.  Formerly  care 
was  taken  to  focus  the  camera,  furnished  with  its  objective,  on 
a  reticulated  surface  brilliantly  lighted.  This  method  gives 
good  results,  but  requires  the  use  of  a  rather  large  network 
surface,  which  is  costly  and  difficult. 

The  Autotype  Society  of  Winterthur  now  sell  plates  having 
a  stippled  or  reticulated  surface. — Photo.  Correspondenz. 


(Tlofee. 

Messrs.  L.  Van  Leer  &  Co.  have  been  awarded  the  silver  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  colour-printing  in  toy-books,  &c. 

According  to  a  certificate  recently  given  by  Messrs,  tlarmood 
Banner  &  Son,  the  circulation  of  the  LiverpoolWeekly  Post  from  January 
to  June,  1888,  and  from  January  to  June,  1889,  was  159,556  per  week. 

The  Chiswick  Press  has  nearly  completed  the  printing  of 
Mr.  Linton’s  great  work,  “  The  Masters  of  Wood-engraving,”  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  copies  will  be  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  about 
Christmas  next. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  promise  us  a  new  edition  of  Dickens, 
with  all  the  original  illustrations,  to  appear  in  forty-four  shilling 
monthly  parts.  The  first  number  will  appear  immediately,  and  the 
first  issue  will  be  50,000. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  Railway  Press  is  now  set  up  entirely  by 
the  Linotype  Composing  Machine.  The  editor  will  show  the  machine 
at  work  at  the  office,  37,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  Dublin  financial  circles  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  promote  a 
company  to  work  two  or  three  paper-mills  situated  in  County  Dublin. 
The  support  of  home  users  is  relied  upon,  and  it  is  also  the  hitention  of 
the  promoters  to  compete  in  England  and  Scotland. 

SouTHWOOD,  Smith,  &  Co.,  designers,  4,  King-street, 
Cheapside,  have  produced  an  excellent  lithographic  portrait  of  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor  (Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.),  which  has  been  com¬ 
mended  for  its  truthfulness  and  artistic  merit. 


Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  the  publisher  of  the  “  Imitation  of  Christ,’! 
in  its  latest  edition,  was  rather  surprised  to  receive  a  note  for  thq 
“  Rev.  Thomas  Kempis.”  It  was  a  friendly  epistle  of  appreciation. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  state  that  the  report  which  has 
appeared  in  two  evening  papers  as  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  firm 
with  other  publishing  houses  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  No  scheme 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  entertained  or  even  suggested. 

No  person  living  will  again  date  a  document  without  using  a  “  9.” 
It  now  stands  on  the  extreme  right — 1889.  Next  year  it  will  take 
second  place — 1890,  where  it  will  remain  ten  years.  It  will  then 
move  into  third  place — 1900,  where  it  will  rest  a  century. 

Messrs.  Petty  &  Son,  of  the  Printeries,  Leeds,  have  just  placed  an 
order  with  Messrs.  Newsum,  Wood,  &  Dyson,  for  a  quad-demy 
lithographic  machine,  which  will  make  the  sixth  Anglo-American 
lithographic  machine  which  this  firm  has  supplied  for  the  new  works. 

Messrs.  Butler  &  Tanner,  the  Selwood  Printing  Works,  Frome, 
have  appointed  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Airs  their  London  representative  at 
the  same  address,  viz.,  18,  Paternoster-square,  their  late  representative, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rich,  having  entered  into  business  engagements  in  the  South 
Seas. 

Our  readers  are  reminded  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  is  to 
lecture  on  “  The  Decoration  of  Bound  Books,”  at  the  New  Gallery, 
121,  Regent-street,  W.,  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  8.30,  p.m.  These 
lectures  are  in  connection  with  the  second  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society. 

The  Victory  Printing  Machine  Company,  of  Liverpool,  have 
supplied  the  Empire  Printing  Company,  Limited,  with  a  new  rotary 
to  print  the  Sunday  Tunes.  It  has  been  fixed  up  at  their  new  office 
in  St.  Bride-street,  and  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  alterations  now 
in  progress  are  completed. 

A  FAREWELL  dinner  to  Mr.  William  Macdonald,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Morning  Post,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
ult.,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  when  a  numerous  company  assembled 
to  wish  him  bon  voyage  to  Australia,  where  he  will  be  identified  with 
Town  and  Country,  Sydney. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Echo  are  about  to  replace  their  present  plant 
of  six  machines  by  R.  Iloe  &  Co.’s  large  double-width  presses.  These 
machines  are  each  capable  of  turning  out  48,000  per  hour,  folded 

up  and  counted  in  bundles  ready  for  delivery.  The  first  three  Hoes 
will  be  started  about  Christmas. 

THEdirectors  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union,  Limited,  have  recently 
acquired  the  Bridge  Paper  Mills,  near  Cullompton,  Devon.  The 
works  will  in  future  be  known  as  the  Hansard  Mills,  the  management 
being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  previously  a  part  proprietor. 
The  Hansard  Publishing  Union  have  also  taken  over  the  printing 
works  of  Messrs.  Straker  Bros,  at  Red  Hill,  where  they  will  execute 
book-work. 

The  sixpenny  edition  of  Kingsley’s  “  Hypatia  ”  is  apparently  going 
to  be  as  popular  as  the  sixpenny  “Westward  Ho  !  ”  The  demands  on 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  led  to  a  delaying  of  the  publication, 
but  an  edition  of  150,000  copies  has  just  been  put  into  circulation. 
In  all  there  have  been  nineteen  editions  in  thirty-seven  )'ears.  This  is 
indeed  not  a  bad  record.  How  few  books  within  the  same  period 
have  done  so  well  ! 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings  has  come  over  from  America  to  arrange  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  a  million  copies  of  his  lecture  on  the  “  In¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible.”  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Simpson,  the  publisher  and  printer  of  the  Riclunond (Surrey)  Herald. 
This  single  job  will  take  between  20  and  30  tons  of  paper,  and  one  of 
the  largest  printing-machines  will  be  constantly  employed  in  turning  out 
the  printed  sheets  for  about  four  months. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  was  held  on  the 
14th  ult.,  when  two  adult  inmates  and  two  orphans  were  duly  elected 
to  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  The  chairman  said  it  was  proposed  to 
build  on  the  vacant  ground  between  each  wing  and  the  central  block, 
so  as  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  by  providing 
residences  for  four  additional  inmates.  About 
estimated,  would  be  required  for  this,  towards  which  about  ;,^2,ooo 
was  in  hand. 

An  Exhibition  of  Electrical  Engineering,  General  Inventions, 
and  Industries,  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  early  next  year.  The 
executive  have  secured  a  site  of  about  90  acres,  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  two  railway  stations  within  the 
grounds.  Printing  and  Bookbinding  will  be  represented  under  section 
xvi.,  and  there  is  a  separate  section  for  Fine  Arts.  Applications  for 
space  must  be  sent  in  by  December  i,  on  forms  which  may^  be 
obtained  of  the  general  manager,  S.  Lee  Bapty,  Esq.,  at  40,  Frederick- 
street,  Edinburgh,  or  3,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London. 

■  Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades  announced  to  their  employes,  at 
their  annua]  dinner  some  time  since,  that  owing  to  recent  extensions  of 
the  business  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  concern,  they  arejustified 
in  giving  an  extra  three  days’  holiday  this  year  to  every  one  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  six  months  and  over.  In  addition 
I  to  this,  a  bonus  is  to  be  given,  viz. :  to  every  one  who  has  been  with  the 
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firm  ten  years,  a  week’s  wages ;  five  years  and  under  ten,  three-quarters 
of  a  week’s  wages  ;  three  years  and  under  five,  half  a  week’s  wages  ; 
six  months  and  under  three  years,  quarter  of  a  week’s  wages. 

Messrs  Farrow  &  Jackson  have  recently  introduced  a  new 
system  of  producing  pure  aerated  water  from  liquefied  natural  carbonic 
acidgas,  which  is  stated  tobevery  satisfactory  and  to  achieve  better  results 
than  other  systems  in  use,  at  the  same  time  very  materially  reducing 
the  cost.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this  system  tends  to  make  non-alcoholic 
drinks  cheaper,  and  thus  increase  their  consumption,  to  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  stimulants.  A  great  deal  of  the  drinking  that  goes  -  on  is 
totally  unnecessary,  but  if  people  will  drink,  it  is  hard  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  water  flavoured  with  gas  as  for 
water  flavoured  with  hops  and  malt. 

Presentation. — Mr.  IL  C.  Heinrich,  the  general  manager  of 
Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  on  October  16,  on  behalf  of  the  staff, 
presented  a  watch  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  respect  to  Mr.  A. 
Kendal,  who  for  several  years  has  been  the  energetic  manager  of  the 
shipping  and  export  department  of  this  firm.  Mr.  Heinrich,  in  a  few 
appropriate  words  in  making  the  presentation,  spoke  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Kendal  had  managed  the  business  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  department,  and  stated  that  he  was  about  to  leave  that  depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  undertake  the  important  duties  of  managing  another 
branch  of  the  firm’s  business.  IMr.  Kendal,  in  a  brief  reply,  stated 
that  it  was  with  pleasure,  pride,  and  regret  that  he  accepted  the  gift 
just  made  to  him.  He  said  that  in  his  new  position  he  was  determined, 
despite  competition  and  difficulties,  by  hard  work  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  firm. 

A  new  process  of  colour-printing  on  metal,  some  specimens  of  which 
were  on  view  recently  in  the  City,  promises,  if  all  the  inventor  says  be 
true,  to  be  a  serious  rival  to  the  present  method  of  enamelling.  M. 
Ciesar  de  Josz,  of  Brussels,  who  seeks  to  introduce  it  into  this  country, 
asserts  that  by  his  process  it  is  possible  to  print  a  sheet  of  metal  in 
several  colours  clear  and  opaque,  with  all  necessary  gilding  and  decora¬ 
tion  at  one  stroke.  The  specimens  he  exhibited  certainly  look  as  if 
they  could  not  have  been  produced  without  several  coats  of  colour,  but 
he  declares  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  one  impression.  The  result 
is  very  smooth  and  good,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  colour  cracking 
when  the  plate  is  bent,  as  is  tlie  case  with  enamel.  A  company  to 
work  the  invention  has  been  formed,  with  a  large  capital,  and  adver¬ 
tised,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  subscriptions  have  been  sufficient 
to  go  to  allotment  upon. 

Litiiograthic  Presses. — In  lithographic  presses  where  the  roller 
bears  directly  upon  the  stone  and  serves  to  press  the  paper  against  the 
latter,  Mr.  Gustav  Adolf  Kastner,  press  manufacturer,  of  Dresden, 
points  out  that  the  large  diameter  of  the  roller  in  conjunction  with  the 
elasticity  of  its  surface  causes  it  to  bear  upon  a,  comparatively  speaking, 
large  part  of  the  sheet,  and  a  rough  impression,  instead  of  a  clear  and 
delicate  one,  is  the  result.  To  avoid  this  Mr.  Kastner  introduces  a 
simple  arrangement,  which  he  thinks  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
patented  in  this  country.  A  pressure  roller  of  small  diameter  is  so 
combined  with  two  larger  rolls  that  the  latter  are  placed  at  either  side 
above  the  former,  and  prevent  any  bending  upward  of  the  pressure 
roller  which  might  take  place  if  it  were  pressed  against  the  stone 
without  the  other  rollers  applied.  This  combination  of  rollers  permits 
a  thin  roller  to  be  used,  which,  it  is  stated,  could  not  heretofore  be 
done,  the  outcome  being  clear  and  delicate  lithographic  impressions. 

On  the  7th  instant,  the  Sf.  James's  Gazette  consisted  of  32  pages. 
Referring  to  this,  the  editor  remarks  : — “  In  moments  of  exceptional 
prosperity  a  little  self-gratulation  is  allowed  even  to  the  most  modest 
of  mankind.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  is  not  in  the  habit  of  blowing  its 
own  trumpet  ;  but  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  express  some  satis¬ 
faction,  and  much  gratitude,  at  the  great  and  increasing  public  favour 
which  to-day  enables  us  to  publish  an  extra  sheet,  and  to  bring  up  the 
number  of  pages  in  our  issue  to  thirty-two.  We  have  found  it  difficult  of 
late  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  our  readers  with  the  exigent  and  steadily 
growing  claims  of  our  advertisers  ;  and  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
when  we  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  quantity  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  issue  a  supplement.  To-day  our 
supplement  is  literary,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  it  at  more  or  less  length  some  of  the  numerous  books, 
poured  forth  from  the  press  in  the  present  publishing  season,  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  discuss  in  our  ordinary  columns.” 

Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Memmtile  Gazette, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  October  26,  was  321.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year  was  364,  showing  a  decrease  of 
43,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  223.  The  failures  in  the 
Printing  and  Stationery  Trades  were  8  as  compared  with  14  and  4  in 
1888  and  1887  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there 
were  289  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during 
the  same  four  weeks.  The  number  filed  in  the  corresponding  four 
weeks  of  last  year  was  300,  showing  a  decrease  of  ii,  being  a  net 
increase  in  1889,  to  date,  of  61.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  pub¬ 
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lished  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday, 
October  26,  was  749.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of 
last  year  was  880,  showing  a  decrease  of  131,  being  a  net  decrease  in 
1889,  to  date,  of  1,803.  The  number  published  in  Ireland  for  the 
same  four  weeks  was  39.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks 
of  last  year  was  34,  showing  an  increase  of  5,  being  a  net  decrease  in 
1889,  to  date,  of  77. 

The  Photographic  Trade.  —  A  meeting  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  photographic  trade  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  recently, 
at  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  a  Photographic  Trade 
Section  of  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  trade  interests, 
as  apart  from  the  scientific  or  amateur  interests  of  photography.  The 
question  of  copyright,  it  was  considered,  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  section  in  co-operation  with  the  Printing 
and  Music  Trades  Sections,  which  were  reported  to  be  already  dealing 
with  their  respective  branches  of  the  subject.  It  was  also  thought 
that  the  new  section  might  co-operate  with  the  Electrical  Trade 
Section  for  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  light,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Whitworth  screw  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
uniformity  of  size.  Messrs.  Walter  S.  Bird  (Autotype  Company), 
Frank  Bishop  (Marion  &  Co.),  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Friese  Greene, 
Wm.  Grove,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  L.  Warneke,  S.  Buchanan  Wollaston, 
and  T.  P.  Watson  (W.  Watson  &  Sons)  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  undertake  the  organisation  of  the  section,  and  to  communicate  with 
those  firms  both  in  town  and  country  who  have  not  already  joined  in 
the  movement. 

In.stitute  of  Journalists. — On  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Reid,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  together  with  the 
President-Elect  (Colonel  Sowler)  and  other  officials  of  the  institute, 
besides  many  representative  members  of  the  London  Press,  waited 
upon  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart.,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  him  with  an  illuminated  address,  congratulating  him  on 
the  distinguished  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Especial  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  his  Lordship  had 
given  a  public  and  official  recognition  of  the  institute  at  a  critical  period 
of  its  history.  The  address  was  signed  by  Mr.  H.  Gilzean  Reid, 
President  ;  Colonel  Thomas  Sowler,  President-Elect ;  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  ex-President ;  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  Chairman,  London 
District ;  Mr.  Edward  E.  Peacock,  Vice-Chainnan,  London  District ; 
Mr.  Lionel  F.  Gowing,  Hon.  Secretary,  London  District ;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Cornish,  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  In  returning  thanks, 
the  Lord  Mayor  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  that  the  little  aid  which 
he  was  able  to  give  at  the  initiation  of  the  new  institute  was  likely  to 
be  a  permanent  and  beneficial  influence  for  good  on  the  journalism  of 
the  country.  They  certainly  did  not  come  to  the  Mansion  House  as  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  it  was  very  patent  that  they  were  not  in 
extremis,  as  their  numbers  had  increased  from  1,000  to  1,600.  It  had 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  those  who  were  connected  with 
journalism.  For  honesty,  enterprise,  and  general  good  management 
no  press  in  the  world  stood  higher  than  that  of  England.  Mr.  Reid 
had  been  good  enough  to  express  their  good  wishes  on  the  high  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  assured  them  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  very  greatly  indeed  the  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  her  Majesty,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  would  have  an  inspiring 
influence  for  good,  and  make  him  desirous  still  more  to  be  of  service, 
if  possible,  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  should  certainly  recognise 
the  presentation  they  had  made  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
associated  with  his  year  of  mayoralty.  The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


(^mencan  Cftppinje. 

Messrs.  Craig,  Finlay,  &  Co.,  1,320,  Arch-street,  Philadelphia, 
have  sent  out  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Philadelphia,  giving  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  city  and  its  position. 

There  are,  we  learn,  i,S43  male  compositors  in  California,  and  335 
of  the  other  sex  ;  1,265  of  o^e  and  278  of  the  other  belong  to  the 
different  typographical  societies. 

The  Buffbrd’s  Sons  Lithograph  Company  has  removed  from  its 
spacious  quarters  at  65,  Franklin-street,  Boston.  For  some  time  past 
its  business  headquarters  have  been  at  the  Harrison-square  factory,  and 
now  its  city  sample  and  sale  rooms  are  located  at  67,  Federal-street, 
in  the  Rand-Avery  Building. 

A  COMPOSITOR  of  New  Orleans,  M.  Dinard,  has,  by  way  of  a 
wager,  set  up  102,000  ems  in  seven  days  and  a  half.  This  would 
make  an  average  of  14,685  ems  each  day,  or  i,94i  per  hour.  The 
proofs  were  almost  “clean.”  By  the  Union  tariff  this  composition 
would  be  worth  46  dollars  25  cents,  or  about  200  dollars  a  month — 
if  the  speed  were  maintained. 
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A  NEW  bi-monthly  printing  trade  paper  has  recently  been  started  by 
Messrs.  Tatum  &  Bowen,  423,  Clay-street,  San  Francisco.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  advertising  sheet  to  push  their  own  business,  that  of  printers’ 
material  dealers.  It  is  well  got  up  but  it  really  seems  too  Ijad  that 
every  firm  should  consider  it  necessary  to  start  a  paper,  ostensibly  a 
trade  paper,  for  their  own  special  business.  In  England  here  the 
effect  of  such  papers  is  simply  to  prevent  the  trade  subscribing  to 
legitimate  trade  papers,  on  the  mean  plea  that  they  have  so  many  sent 
free. 

The  September  number  of  the  National  Jonrnalist,  published  at 
Chicago,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  illustrated  with 
beautifully  executed  portraits  of  editors,  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number.  The  production  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  go-a-head 
American  trade  journal,  and  the  editor  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim  that 
the  number  “  contains  more  reading  matter,  more  fine  illustrations, 
and  cost  more  to  publish  than  any  printing  trade  journal  ever  before 
issued.” 

The  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis,  has  been  looking  for  a  new  location 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  now  authoritatively  stated  that  they  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  securing  a  suitable  site.  The  place  selected  is  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Sixth  and  Pine  streets,  having  a  frontage  of  135  feet  on 
the  latter  street  and  58  feet  on  Sixth.  It  is  considered  the  best  location 
for  a  newspaper  in  the  city,  being  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
portion.  What  sort  of  a  building  will  be  erected  and  when  it  is  to  be 
completed  is  at  present  not  to  be  given  out,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  move  into  their  new  building  before  the  World’s  Fair  comes. 

The  affairs  of  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  are  being  put  in  shape  quite  rapidly,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  creditors  have  accepted  a  compromise  of  25  cents  on  the  dollar, 
payable  in  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  in  the  firm’s  notes,  un¬ 
secured.  The  business  wilt  be  carried  on  in  Chicago  by  the  Belford- 
Clarke  Company,  which  will  assume  the  Western  indebtedness,  and 
in  Nevv  York  by  the  Belford  Company,  which  will  assume  the  Eastern 
indebtedness. 

Abm.  Ackerman,  whose  new  envelope-machine  has  created 
marked  interest,  tests  every  machine  built  by  him  before  it  leaves  his 
factory.  He  has  had  two  new  machines  set  up  and  running  in  his  place 
at  33,  Beekman-street,  New  York,  for  some  days,  and  all  who  have 
been  favoured  with  a  view  of  them  have  been  loud  in  praises  of  their 
perfect  work.  They  are  very  substantially  built,  all  of  the  parts  which  in 
the  average  machine  are  liable  to  breakage  being  made  of  wrought  iron, 
so  that  the  question  of  repairs  is  reduced  to  nothing.  The  machines 
are  very  simple,  and  work  with  as  regular  a  beat  as  a  fine  watch,  while 
the  goods  they  turn  out  are  of  the  best  quality.  These  machines  are 
being  shipped  to  a  new  house  in  the  envelope  line,  and  will  undoubtedly 
give  abundant  satisfaction. 

The  Pioneer  Press  and  Northwestern  Newspaper  Union,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  both  under  the  same  company,  moved  into  their  new  thirteen- 
storey  building  on  October  15,  the  manufacturing  branch,  comprising 
the  lithograph,  engraving,  electrotype,  book,  and  job  and  bindery  de¬ 
partments,  remaining  in  their  old  quarters,  each  department  getting 
enlarged  space  by  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  the  composing, 
room  and  offices,  &c.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Northwestern  Newspaper  Union.  The  manufacturing  business  is  in¬ 
corporated  and  continued  under  the  new  and  different  firm-title  of  the 
Western  Printing  Company,  although  the  stockholders  will  be  the  same 
in  both  companies. 

Man  cannot  find  a  more  unenviable  position  in  the  whole  world 
than  that  of  a  labour  leader,  says  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  :  He  is  attacked  in  front  by  the  enemies  of  labour  and 
their  parasites,  and  while  battling  manfully  for  justice,  summoning  to 
his  aid  all  his  energy  and  intellect,  the  “green-eyed  monster,” 
jealousy,  among  his  own  brothers,  then  causes  not  only  his  own 
defeat,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation  itself.  This  monster  is 
the  most  powerful  auxiliary  the  enemies  of  labour  have,  and  death  and 
destruction  mark  its  march.  It  is  clever  in  insinuations,  skilled  in 
vilifications,  and  feeds  on  the  mistakes  that  are  but  human.  To  the 
conscientious  and  patriotic  man  the  shafts  hurled  at  him  by  the 
enemies  of  labour  disturb  him  not,  but  the  debasing  work  of  his  ally 
within  the  ranks  of  labour  is  beyond  endurance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the  Neiv  York  World,  has 
founded  sixty  permanent  scholarships  for  poor  boys  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  Twelve  boys  who  have  completed  the  grammar- 
school  course  will  be  selected  each  year,  and  to  each  of  them  is  to  be 
given  a  scholarship  of  ;^5o  a  year  for  five  years,  thus  making  the  cost 
to  the  donor,  when  all  the  scholarships  have  been  assigned,  a 

year.  He  has  also  offered  to  be  one  of  twenty-five  persons  to  subscribe 
;^20,ooo  each  for  a  guarantee  fund  to  secure  the  World’s  P'air  to  New 
York.  By  a  similar  action  he  secured  the  completion  of  the  Bartholdi 
statue  of  Liberty,  after  all  attempts  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  had 
failed.  This  shows  how  liberal  some  newspaper  men  are  when  they 
have  money,  and  indicates  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  the  country 
if  all  of  them  had  stacks  of  dollars. 


The  Conference  for  the  International  Report  on  Work  is  to  meet  in 
Paris  next  May. 

Tbnder  Dagbladet  is  the  title  of  a  new  daily  shortly  to  appear  in 
(  Tondern,  Schleswig. 

j  The  early  editor  of  the  Golos  Krajewski  has  died,  in  .St.  Petersburg, 

I  worth  1, 100,000  roubles. 

I  Five  workmen  are  undergoing  three  months’  imprisonment  each  for 
;  circulating  prohibited  prints  in  Berlin. 

j  Beit  &  Philippi,  of  Hamburg,  have  been  awarded  a  gold  medal 
!  by  the  Hamburg  Industrial  Exhibition. 

j  The  Riissisclie  Kurier,  of  Moscow,  has  been  suspended  for  six 
j  months  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  Wiener  neueste  Nachrichten  is  the  title  of  a  new  ‘‘  Christian 
i  daily  paper  ”  which  has  been  started  in  Vienna. 

j  The  Obersclilesische  Greuz-Zeitnng  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 

I  both  indicted  for  libelling  the  Crown,  are  to  be  exculpated. 

I  The  Wurzener  Zeitung  ha&  offended  a  dignitary  of  the  neighbour- 
;  hood,  and  has  been  compelled  thereupon  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  marks. 

j  The  late  editor  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  has  had  to  pay  1,000  marks 
I  fine  for  an  insult  ofiered  to  the  publisher  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 

j  The  journals  of  Poland  announce  a  coming  augmentation  of  the 
)  customs  duty  on  foreign  printing  and  lithographic  works  entering  that 
i  country. 

!  The  editor  of  the  Sachsisclien  Wochenblattcs,  in  Dresden,  has  been 
I  sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  Prince 
j  Bismarck. 

'  Messrs.  Klimsch  &  Co.,  Frankfurt-a-Main,  have  just  issued  a  new 
j  and  very  complete  catalogue  of  their  productions  for  lithographers, 
i  printers,  &c. 

!  The  directors  of  the  Deutches  Verlags  Anstalt,  Stuttgart  (formerly 
Edouard  Hallberger),  propose  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent.,  as  against  15 
per  cent,  last  year. 

The  firm  of  Gerhard  Stali  ng,  book  publishers,  wholesale  paper 
dealers,  book  printers,  and  lithographers,  in  Oldenburg,  celebrated  its 
looth  anniversary  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Italian  papers  announce  the  publication  of  a  new  manual  of 
typographic  composition  from  a  practised  hand — Sig.  Corrado  Sala. 
i  (.Milan;  Giuseppe  Prato.)  It  is  well  spoken  of. 

j  Berlin  is  to  have  its  Figaro  now,  a  joint-stock  company  having  been 
I  formed  to  start  an  undertaking  on  the  lines  of  the  Paris  model.  The 
Berliner  Figaro  will  see  the  light  at  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Year. 

Marinoni’s  have  published  a  brochure,  giving  a  full  description  of 
the  fifteen  machines  of  theirs  at  the  Exhibition.  Not  only  is  it  of  a 
practical  nature,  but  it  is  superb  in  printing,  composition,  and  general 
“  get-up.” 

The  Italian  Government  have  established  a  printing-office  for  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at  Massowah,  on  the  Red  Sea.  There 
are  two  presses  under  the  direction  of  a  manager.  The  “  comps”  are 
from  the  garrison. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  in  Tokio,  Japan,  ten  printing  and 
publishing  firms  having  a  combined  capital  of  ;^50,000.  One  of  these 
concerns  is  of  considerable  importance,  having  a  share  capital  of 
upv/ards  of  ;^30,ooo. 

The  firm  of  Carl  Fischer,  stationers,  &c.,  in  Brunswick,  celebrated 
its  lOOth  anniversary  at  the  commencement  of  October.  The  present 
proprietors,  Wilh.  and  Fritz  Fischer,  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
founders  of  the  business. 

German  printers  are  seriously  studying  the  question  of  the  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  hours  of  work  as  the  only  means  of  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  great  mass  of  their  number,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
repeated  stoppages  of  work. 

The  two  scholarships  founded  by  M.  G.  Masson  at  the  Commercial 
School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  Paris,  are  at  present  vacant.  The 
president  of  the  Cercle  de  I’lmprimerie  et  de  la  Librairie  has  appealed 
to  his  colleagues  to  propose  candidates. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  dictionary  has  been  published  in  Japan,  containing 
the  Japanese  equivalents  for  all  the  scientific  terms  in  use  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  Thirty-six  savants,  it  is  said,  have  been 
engaged  upon  this  work  for  no  less  than  six  years. 

Five  large  lithographic  presses,  such  as  have  not  before  been  seen 
in  Russia,  have  been  imported  by  A.  Marx,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
publisher  of  an  illustrated  weekly,  Niwa,  who  has  added  a  department 
for  artistic  lithography  to  his  printing  establishment. 
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The  Cercle  de  ITmprimerie  et  de  la  Librairie  has  published  its 
annual  catalogue  of  standard  books  for  the  academic  year  1889-90. 
This  nomenclature  of  the  works  of  895  authors  comprises  everything 
connected  with  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  education. 

The  Imperial  Printing  Office  in  St.  Petersburg  has  given  orders 
to  the  house  of  Koenig  &  Bauer,  of  Oberzell  (Germany),  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sixteen  machines,  ten  of  which  are  for  printing  in  two 
colours.  The  institution  already  contains,  it  is  said,  120  machines 
from  the  same  factory. 

The  big  journals  find  it  difficult  to  live  in  France.  The  Siecle, 
which  had  taken  the  dimensions  of  the  Temps,  has  now  reduced  itself 
again — this  time  to  the  size  of  the  Maim.  The  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  editing  of  even  the  Temps  are  said  to  seriously  hamper  the 
budget  of  the  directors. 

A  DRAPER  in  Vienna,  who  exhibited  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  his 
window,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of  the  late  Crowm  Prince,  and  the 
date  of  his  death,  has  been  fined  for  not  taking  out  a  licence  to  sell 
periodicals,  the  pocket-handkerchief  in  question  being  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  newspaper. 

.  The  anticipated  cost  of  the  buildings  for  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
which  was  set  at  32,664,518  francs,  has  taken  a  turn  contrary  to  the 
usual  well-known  excessive  expense  of  grand  public  buildings.  The 
sum  required  amounted  only  to  29,432,160  francs, — effecting  thus  a 
saving  of  over  3,000,000  francs. 

The  “  Grand  Dictionnaire  Larousse  ”  bids  fair  to  become  the  most 
complete  encycloptedia  of  the  century.  The  third  series  is  on  the  eve 
of  termination.  The  39th  part  of  this,  just  out,  contains  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of,  amongst  others,  Littre,  Lockroy,  Lusagaray,  Loyson, 
MacMahon,  Mahy,  and  Madier  de  Montjau. 

The  situation  of  printers  in  Portugal  seems  to  be  not  very  bright, 
judging  from  the  great  number  of  apprentices  who  pass  through  the 
printing-offices.  The  work  day  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  but 
without  any  extra  pay  in  cases  where  it  is  longer  5  and  they  appear  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  veriest  rudiments  of  association. 

In  an  article  on  the  position  of  Printing  Societies  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  Typogj'aphia  puts  the  number  of  cities  pos¬ 
sessing  these  at  28,  containing  at  the  end  of  1S87,  6,143  members, 
whose  subscriptions  amounted  to  217,633  florins,  and  possessing  a 
capital  of  547,087  florins.  Their  libraries  contained  26,687  volumes. 

The  newspaper  of  the  smallest  circulation  in  the  world  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  secretary  of  state.  A  fourth  copy  is  never 
issued.  Its  contents  consist  of  the  criticisms  of  the  journals  of  the 
world  upon  the  administration  of  government.  Its  annual  cost  is 
;^i6,ooo. 

There  is  a  question  of  organising,  towards  the  middle  of  next  year, 
an  immense  show  exclusively  dealing  with  the  book  industry  and  the 
graphic  arts.  Nothing  is  yet  definitely  determined,  but  the  first 
stakes  are  laid,  it  is  said,  and  before  long  all  will  be  in  working  order. 
The  town  in  Belgium  where  all  this  is  to  take  place  is  even  held  a 
secret  by  the  organisers. 

A  BOOKSELLER  of  St.  Malo,  M.  Ch&met,  has  appealed  to  his  pro¬ 
vincial  confreres  to  send  him  books  for  a  tombola,  created  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  179  sailors  carried- off 
by  the  gale  at  Newfoundland.  A  similar  appeal  has  now  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Parisian  editors  in  favour  of  the  Flemish held  at  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie  for  the  sufferers  at  Antwerp. 

The  number  of  literary  publications  announced  at  the  foreign 
legations  by  the  bureau  specially  established  at  the  “  Cercle  ”  was 
during  September  only  thirty-three — from  the  publishing  house  of  the 
United  Printers,  from  the  Garde  Meuble,  Hachette’s,  Colin  et  Cie., 
Hennuyer,  Georges  Carre,  Octave  Doin,  and  Aubanel  Brothers. 
Hachette’s  contribute  seventeen  to  the  number.  Only  two  novels  can 
be  counted. 

The  statement  which  has  been  for  some  time  making  a  tour  of  the 
world’s  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pekm  State  Gazette  is  1,000  years 
old,  is  contradicted  by  the  Ostasiatischc  Lloyd,  which  declares  it  to  be 
not  more  than  500  years  old.  This  is  a  pity  !  In  this  connection, 
the  Pekin  Gazette  has  recently  taken  occasion  to  tell  its  readers  in 
sorrowful  wise  that  during  its  life  some  1,900  of  its  editors  have  been 
decapitated. 

The  Italian  associations  have  almost  all  sent  delegates  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  More  than  that,  three  Italian  editors  have  created  illus¬ 
trated  journals  devoted  solely  to  reviewing  the  great  show,  and  to  an 
end  more  than  mere  attraction  of  curiosity — and  ali  have  succeeded. 
One  is  published  by  Sonzogno,  of  Milan;  the  second,  serious  and 
original  as  much  by  its  text  as  its  illustrations,  by  Treves,  of  Milan  ; 
the  third  by  Perino,  of  Rome. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  State  in  France  taking  over  the  telephonic 
service,  these  reductions  on  the  old  tariffs  of  the  Societe  Generale  des 


Telephones  were  officially  announced  : — For  Paris  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  reduced  from  600  to  400  francs  ;  in  the  two  or  three  towns 
where  an  underground  system  is  in  work,  from  400  to  300  francs ;  and 
in  other  towns  from  400  to  200  francs,  subject  to  the  initial  payment  of 
a  contributive  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  line. 

The  Neuroder  Fine  Art  Co.,  Limited,  formerly  Treutler,  Conrad, 
&  Taube,  of  Neurode,  in  .Silesia,  have  declared  a  dividend  for  1888-9 
of  1O5  per  cent.,  as  againsi  8  per  cent,  last  year.  The  amount  to  be 
distributed  .as  dividend  is  126,000  marks  (£6,300),  as  against  80,000 
marks  (£4,000)  last  year.  'I'he  enlargement  of  the  establishment, 
which  occasioned  the  increased  capital  (£8,000),  is  partly  finished, 
and  the  whole  is  expected  to  be  in  order  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  chief  of  the  establishment  Lefebvre- 
Ducrocq,  at  Lille.  M.  Lefebvre-Ducrocq  owed  the  position  he  had 
acquired  solely  to  his  intelligence  and  exertions.  Flaving  started  as  a 
simple  compositor  in  Paris,  he  founded,  half  a  century  ago,  under  the 
most  modest  conditions,  the  establishment  now  flourishing  at  Lille. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that,  worn  out  by  a  life  of  excessive  work, 
he  retired  and  left  his  sons  in  his  place.  He  had  only  been  ill  a  few 
days. 

Ninety  periodicals  were  founded  in  France  during  the  month 
of  September — forty  in  Paris,  and  fifty  in  the  departments.  The 
electoral  period  was  the  cause  of  this  over-exuberant  blossoming,  for 
fifty-nine  of  the  number  were  political  sheets— forty  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  nineteen  in  the  capital.  Unfortunately  for  the  printers, 
most  of  these  will  be  gone  even  before  the  last  of  the  leaves  have 
disappeared.  One  strange  fact,  however,  is  that  the  provinces  have 
never  before  had  so  many  political  organs  started  in  so  short  a  time. 

Last  month  we  noticed  the  cousin  to  the  “fonelik”  mania  in 
France.  A  petition  has  now,  it  seems,  been  addressed  by  a  M.  Havet 
to  the  French  Academy,  asking  for  some  simplification  of  the  language 
in  the  way  of  the  suppression  of  mute  accents  and  other  mute  signs, 
and  in  the  observance  of  more  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  certain 
words.  Among  the  reasons  he  advances  are  the  saving  of  time  and 
labour  that  would  be  effected  in  printing,  the  greater  facility  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  language,  and  the  abolition  of  much  pain  to  the  young  mind. 

An  old  printer,  welt  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where 
he  had  established  several  “maisons,”  has  committed  suicide  in  the 
lodgings  he  occupied  in  the  Rue  Grange-Bateliere.  After  having 
made  and  dissipated  several  fortunes,  M.  Soubeyras  fell  into  the 
deepest  misery.  He  had  taken  steps  to  ask  for  public  assistance,  had 
already  had  some  small  help,  and  something  permanent  was  assured 
him  for  the  present  month.  But  his  resources  were  too  small  to 
sustain  him  even  for  that  short  time,  and  the  poor  veteran  shot 
himself  in  the  head  with  a  revolver. 

Signor  Sonzogno,  the  well-known  editor,  of  Milan,  has  established 
in  that  town  a  new  illustrated  weekly  paper,  II  Secolo  Ilhtstrato. 
The  first  number,  which  appeared  on  Sunday,  October  6,  promises 
well  for  its  future.  From  a  typographical  point  of  view,  it  presents 
most  interesting  features.  On  the  first  page  is  a  fine  engraving,  the 
plate  of  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  new  process  of 
stereotyping  which  Signor  Sonzogno  uses,  and  which,  while  much 
quicker  and  more  practical  than  galvanoplastic,  gives  most  perfect 
results,  constituting  an  important  advance  in  the  art. 

The  first  paper  ever  printed  in  Chili,  Las  Auroredc  U/if/s,  appeared 
on  Feb.  13,  1812,  and  had  for  editor  Padre  Camilo  Henriquez,  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  and  labourers  for  the  independence  of 
the  country.  The  first  print  in  Quito,  capital  of  the  Antiguan  Presi¬ 
dency,  was  started  in  January,  1792,  by  D.  Fransisco  J.  E.  Espejo, 
secretary  of  a  patriotic  society  which  was  organised  in  the  previous 
year,  during  the  Spanish  domination.  It  was  called  Primicias  de  la 
cullura  de  Quito.  Until  1811  nothing  had  been  published  in  Brazil 
but  a  Gaceta  de  Rio  Janerio  ;  and  even  up  to  1821,  the  year  before 
the  proclamation  of  Brazilian  independence,  only  three  .  small  and 
worthless  periodicals  had  appeared.  During  the  Revolution  for  in¬ 
dependence  in  Buenos  Ayres,  there  was  started  a  sheet  with  the 
ominous  name,  Martir  b  Libre  (“  Martyr  or  Free  ”)  by  Monteagudo. 
In  1811  also  appeared  the  Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires. 

The  old  Spanish-American  colony  of  Peru  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
first  periodicals  published  in  South  America.  The  oldest,  El  Diario, 
of  Lima,  dates  from  October  i,  1789.  The  Merctirio  Pe7-uano  was 
started  on  January  2,  1 791,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  Government 
in  1794.  It  was  replaced  some  years  later  by  the  Gaceta,  which 
changed  its  name  in  1805  to  Telegrafo  Peniano,  and  was  again  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  colonial  Government  in  1810.  In  1811  appeared  El 
Peruano,  which  lived  only  one  year  and  then  met  the  fate  of  the 
Telegrafo.  In  1812  some  Peruvian  political  notabilities  founded  El 
Verdadero  Peruano  (“The  True  Peruvian”),  and  in  1813  El  Argos 
Constitucional.  The  proclamation  of  Peruvian  independence  gave  a 
great  spurt  to  the  press.  In  two  years,  indeed,  1821-22,  nine  political 
journals  were  created  in  Lima — two  weekly  and  seven  bi-weekly.  In 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  in  the  matter  of  the  press,  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  the'  Southern  States,  the  first  paper,  the  Gaceta  de 
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Btienos  Aires,  was  started  in  1811.  In  that  town  alone  there  are  now 
printed  more  than  eighty  periodicals. 

The  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Columbus,  wishes  to  make 
memorable  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  re-discovery  of  America  by  his 
ancestor.  He  proposes  to  attain  this  end  by  means  of  an  international 
literary  competition,  and  ;^i,200  will  be  paid  to  the  writer  of  the  work 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  possess  the  greatest  merit  as  a  prose  history 
of  the  important  events  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate.  A 
commission  has  been  formed,  and  the  regulations  issued  by  it  have 
recently  reached  our  Foreign  Office.  Any  European  language  may  be 
used  by  the  writers  in  their  descriptions  of  the  deeds  of  Columbus  and 
other  mariners  of  his  period,  for  the  Duke  has  extended  the  field  of 
inquiry  so  as  to  include  all  matters  which  shall  tend  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  questions  which  were  agitating  the  minds  of  the  discoverers. 
Competitors  must  send  in  their  productions  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  not  later  than  December  31,  1891,  and  they  will  be 
adjudicated  on  by  a  mixed  committee  composed  of  two  members  of  the 
Madrid  Learned  Society,  one  member  of  each  of  the  other  Spanish 
academies,  and  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Spanish  court  of 
the  countries  from  which  documents  may  be  received  in  competition. 


CofontaC 

Melbourne  has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  lax  as  regards  the 
Sabbath.  Yet  the  Victorian  Government  have  intimated  to  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  that  legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted 
against  them  if  the  paper  is  published. 

A  NEW  sporting  publication  is  produced  weekly  by  rl.  W.  Mills 
&  Co.,  Melbourne,  called  the  Sporting  Wire.  For  a  new  production 
its  circulation  is  something  wonderful,  and  it  seems  to  have  already 
secured  the  good  opinion  of  “the  fancy.” 

The  prospectus  of  the  Melbourne  Daily  Mail  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  has  been  issued.  It  proposes  to  start  ,with  a 
capital  of  ;^250,ooo,  in  500,000  shares  of  ten  shillings  each.  An  in¬ 
fluential  list  of  provisional  directors  is  appended. 

The  Melbourne  hoardings  are  covered  with  small  bills  bearing  the 
mystic  words  '''‘Sunday  Times.'"  A  great  amount  of  opposition  is 
justly  being  encountered  in  the  production  of  a  Melbourne  Sunday 
paper,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  will  not  be  successful. 

A  new  weekly  comic  paper.  Quiz,  made  its  appearance  in  Adelaide 
at  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  issued  from  the  office  of  flutchi- 
son,  Craker,  &  Smith,  and  consists  of  sixteen  pages.  The  literary 
staff  is  a  good  one  and  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  it  going,  and  as  the 
price  is  only  3d.,  it  will  prove  rather  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Lantern, 
price  6d. 

According  to  the  Toronto  Monetary  Times,  English  authors  are 
anxious  to  secure  alterations  in  their  favour  of  the  Canadian  Copy¬ 
right  Act  of  last  session,  and  with  this  in  view  Mr.  Daldy,  of  the 
British  Copyright  Association,  is  here.  He  has  had  a  conference  with 
Sir  John  Thompson  and  Mr.  Lowe,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Canadian  publishers  being  also  represented  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Rutter. 
Mr.  Daldy  contended  that  the  interest  of  an  author  in  his  work  is  a 
vested  right.  The  other  side  replied  that  it  is  a  creation  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  the  fact  that  the  English 
copyright  law  requires  publication  in  England.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  the  Canadian  Act,  to  which  British  authors  object,  is  more 
liberal  than  the  English  Act.  Mr.  Daldy  appears  to  have  practically 
objected  to  Canadian  legislation  on  British  copyrights,  and  argued  that 
if  Canada  had  the  right  to  do  so,  she  should  waive  that  right  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  protection  she  receives  from  the  army  and  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  The  conference  showed  that  the  two  sides  were  very  far 
apart  and  not  likely  to  agree. 

Recently  a  deputation  from  the  Master  Printers’  Association,  Bris¬ 
bane,  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  (Hon.  D.  B.  Morehead),  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  desirableness  of  having  some  of  the  Government 
printing  work  done  by  private  offices.  The  deputation  pointed  out  that 
the  value  of  the  work  produced  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1888,  was 
;^39)S89.  14s.  qd.,  while  the  expenditure  was  a  little  over  ;^3o, 000, 
thus  leaving  a  profit  of  about  3c  per  cent.  The  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  trade,  it  was  contended,  led  them  to  believe  that,  while 
they  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  deliberate  misrepresentation,  the 
calculations  upon  which  the  figures  quoted  were  produced  were  made 
upon  a  wrong  basis.  The  association  were  anxious  to  know  how  the 
figures  had  been  arrived  at.  The  deputation  also  asked  that  a  portion, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Government  work  should  be  thrown  open  to  tender. 
The  Chief  Secretary  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  calcu¬ 
lations  referred  to,  and  said  that  if  the  deputation  would  formulate  a 
list  of  the  papers  they  would  suggest  should  be  thrown  open  for  tender, 
he  would  give  the  subject  the  fullest  consideration. 


(Ue®  ^ 

Assure,  the  monthly  assurance  journal,  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Reade,  has  been  reduced  to  one  penny.  We  hope  this  will 
be  the  means  of  largely  increasing  the  circulation  of  this  useful  little 
paper. 

A  new  halfpenny  daily  paper,  entitled  the  Evening  Journal,  was 
issued  at  Hastings  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  F.  J.  Parsons,  of  the  Obsei-ver 
office,  is  the  printer  and  publisher. 

The  Weekly  Comedy  is  the,  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  theatrical  affairs.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harvey 
&  Co.,  I,  Goldsmith-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C., 

The  Jdurnal  of  British  and  Foreign  Health  Resorts  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  hygienic  periodical  just  commenced  at  Manchester. 

A  NEW  monthly  magazine,  entitled  the  Expository  Thnes,  is  about 
to  be  issued  by  Mr.  W.  Diack,  of  Aberdeen.  It  will  be  adapted  for 
Biblical  students  who  have  little  opportunity  of  consulting  the  leading 
commentators  and  modern  divines.  Amongst  the  names  of  preachers 
whose  expositions  appear  in  the  opening  number  are  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D. 

Mr.  Edward  Walford,  editor  of  “  County  Eamilies  ”  and  other 
works,  for  twenty-seven  years  having  acted  as  editor  of  “  Lodge’s 
Peerage,”  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  work,  and  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  similar  work  on  his  own  account,  entitled  “  The 
Royal  Windsor  Peerage.” 


Messrs.  Meissner  &  Bucil,  fine  art  publishers,  have  removed 
from  1 12,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  to  12 1,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 

Miss  H.  Blackburn  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  English- 
■tuoman's  Review,  in  succession  to  the  late  Miss  Biggs,  the  founder  and 
former  editor.  '  ’ 

Mr.  JbsiAH  M.  Goodall,  of  Camden  Works,  N.W.,  announces 
that  he  has  taken  into  partnership  his  two  sons,  Montague  and  Mor¬ 
timer  James,  but  that  the  style  of  the  firm,  will  remain  as  hitherto, 
Charles  Goodall  &  Son. 

Mr.  W.  Scotcher,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  with  Messrs. 
C.  &  E.  Layton,  the  well-known  insurance  printers  and  advertising 
contractors,  Farringdon-street,  has  been  appointed  town  representative 
for  Messrs.  Caslon  &  Co.,  typefounders,  Chiswell-street,  E.C. 

- •-«  »-• - 

(pmftng  anb 

WE  give  particulars  of  fifteen  new  companies  which 
have  been  registered  since  our  last  list  was  made 
up.  The  total  capital  amounts  to  182,000.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  nine  companies  and  ;^83,4oo  capital  at  the 
same  date  last  year,  and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded 
this  year  to  128  companies  and  ;^5, 280,062,  compared 
with  138  companies  and  ^^2, 4 17,800.  The  largest  amount 
of  capital  (;^6oo,ooo)  in  the  following  list  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow,  which  is  simply  a  reconstruction. 

W.4TERL0W  &  Sons,  Limited. — This  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  well-known  printing  and  stationery  business  of 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  upon  terms  of  an  agreement  of  29th  ult.,  between 
Sir  Sydney  Fledley  Waterlow  and  Richard  James  Smyth.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^6oo,ooo,  divided  into 
27,000  preference  and  27,000  ordinary  shares  of  ;^io  each,  and 
1,200  deferred  shares  of  each.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  ordinary  share,  are  : — Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow,  Bart., 
29,  Chesham-place ;  Philip  Hickson  Waterlow,  stationer,  26,  Great 
Winchester-street ;  George  Sydney  Waterlow,  stationer,  Finsbury 
Stationery  Works ;  Charles  Hickson  Waterlow,  stationer,  Blomfield 
House,  London-wall;  David  Sydney  Waterlow,  stationer,  15,  Hill-street, 
Finsbury;  John  Bass,  stationer,  26,  Great  Winchester-street;  R.W.  Flem¬ 
ming,  stationer,  49  and  50,  Parliament-street ;  S.  Makorski,  stationer. 
Skinner-street,  Finsbmy ;  F.  A.  Bell,  stationer,  Finsbury  Stationery 
Works.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  five,  nor 
more  than  fifteen  ;  the  subscribers  are  the  first  ;  qualification,  ;^5,ooo 
in  shares.  The  first  managing  director  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  may 
retain  office  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  f  60,000  of  the  share 
capital ;  any  future  managing  director  will  be  required  to  hold  not  less 
than  ;^io,ooo  of  share  capital.  Mr.  Philip  Hickson  Waterlow  is 
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appointed  chairman.  Directors’  remuneration,  £2^0  per  annum  di- 
visable.  The  borrowing  powers  of  the  company  are  limited  to 
;^20o,ooo.  Solicitors  Messrs.  Linklater  &  Company,  12,  Bond-court, 
Walbrook. 

SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited. — 
This  is  an  amalgamation  and  conversion  to  a  company  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  bookselling  business  of  Simpkiii,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  and  W.  Kent  &  Co.  It  was  registered  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;!^'300,000,  divided  into  ^,000  £6  per 
cent,  preference  and  23,000  ordinary  shares  of  ^10  each.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  preference  and  one  ordinary 
share,  are  i — Frederick  Miles,  4,  Stationers’  Hall-court  ;  W.  H.  Miles, 
4,  Stationers’  Hall-court ;  C.  H.  Miles,  4,  Stationers’  Hall-court  ; 
F.  H.  Miles,  4,  Stationers’  Hall-court ;  G.  H.  Miles,  4,  Stationers’ 
Hall-court;  A.  E.  Miles,  32,  Paternoster-row;  J.  J.  Miles,  32, 
Paternoster-row ;  Wm.  Kent,  23,  Paternoster-row ;  \V.  R.  Kent, 
23,  P.aternoster-row  ;  Herbert  Kent,  23,  Paternoster-row.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
ten ;  qualification,  200  ordinary  shares  ;  the  subscribers  are  the  first. 
Mr.  Frederick  Miles  is  appointed  chairman,  at  a  salary  of  ;^5oo  per 
annum.  The  directors  will  be  entitled  to  divide  ;!i'i, 000  per  annum 
(independently  of  the  chairman’s  salary),  with  an  additional  £^o  for 
every  5  per  cent,  dividend  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  Rivington  &  Son,  i,  Fenchurch-buildings. 

Josz  Metallochrome  Printing  Company,  Limited. — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  20,000, 
in  ;^i  shares,  to  acquire  a  going  concern,  the  undertaking  of  La 
Societe  Anonyme  du  Metallochrome  Josz,  established  at  Brussels,  for 
printing  and  embossing  upon  metallic  surfaces.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — General  R.  J.  Meade,  65,  Queen’s- 
gate  ;  S.  Migent  Townshend,  J.P.,  Hazlewood,  Richmond  ;  G.  W.  D. 
Brogden,  218,  Gresham-house;  E.  F.  Spearman  Lloyd,  150,  Leaden- 
hall-street  ;  E.  Thomson,  Kingston,  Surrey  ;  C.  Apps  Adams,  clerk, 
221,  Crystal  Palace-road;  G.  Cruikshank,  88,  Bridge-road,  Battersea. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
eight ;  qualification,  100  shares.;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the 
first ;  remuneration,  ;^30O  per  annum  to  the  chairman,  and  ;i^i5o  per 
annum  to  each  other  director.  The  board  will  also  be  entitled  to  £200 
for  each  i  per  cent,  of  net  profits  beyond  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

G.  Fischer  &  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  i8th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^25,ooo,  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over 
the  business  of  paper  manufacturer,  carried  on  by  Gustave  Fischer,  as 
a  going  concern.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are  : — S.  M.  Eldridge,  Wautersville-road,  Crouch-end ;  W.  Bonavia, 
accountant,  75,  Ansdell-road,  Peckham  ;  H.  Atherton,  shorthand 
writer,  2,  Radstock-street,  Battersea ;  L.  H.  Welsford,  32,  Philip- 
road,  Peckham  ;  J.  Cash,  14,  Burton-road,  Thornton  Heath  ;  J.  A. 
Cotton,  solicitor,  66,  Cannon-street ;  T.  J.  Potter,  clerk,  12,  Bedford- 
villas,  Bowes-park.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification,  100  shares  ;  the  subscribers 
are  to  appoint  the  first ;  remuneration,  ;^'iooper  annum,  to  be  divided 
as  they  may  determine. 

Graphotone  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^20,000,  in  ;^io  shares,to  make, print, 
and  reproduce  photographs,  prints,  works  of  art,  trade,  and  all  classes 
of  illustrations  by  the  latest  mechanical  processes.  An  agreement  of 
Sept.  25  between  Allison  Bell  Lennox  and  Samuel  .Storey  will  be 
adopted.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  fifty  shares,  are  : — 
Samuel  Storey,  M.P.,  Holm  Lea,  Sunderland  ;  John  Wallace  Taylor, 
shipowner,  Thornhill  Tower,  Sunderland ;  John  Sanderson,  s’nip- 
owner,  9,  The  Elms,  Sunderland  ;  J.  S.  Barwick,  coalfitter  and  ship¬ 
owner,  Ashbrook-grange,  Sunderland  ;  J.  Y.  Short,  shipbuilder, 
Brookside,  Sunderland  ;  J.  Dickinson,  engine  builder.  Park-house, 
Sunderland ;  C.  Lilburn,  coalfitter,  Glenside,  Sunderland.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
the  subscribers  are  the  first ;  qualification,  ;^25o  in  shares  or  stock  ; 
remuneration,  ;^i.  is.  for  each  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  board. 
Registered  office,  32,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland. 

Hayman,  Christy,  &  Lilly,  Limited.— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  24th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  in  £5  shares. 
It  is  the  conversion  to  a  company  of  the  business  of  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  carried  on  by  J.  R.  Hayman,  R.  M.  Christy,  and  A.  P.  Lilly, 
at  1 13,  Farringdon-road.  Assets  to  the  value  of  ^5,675  are  brought 
into  the  company,  and  fully-paid  shares  to  that  amount  are  allotted  to 
the  vendors  and  their  nominees.  The  shareholders  are : — *J.  R. 
Hayman,  16,  Stock  Orchard-crescent,  N.,  396  shares  ;  ’’’R.  M.  Christy, 
Chignal,  St.  James’,  Chelmsford,  336  shares ;  *A.  P.  Lilly,  62, 
Canonbury-park  South,  401  shares;  C.  Hayman,  chemist,  6,  Cumber- 
land-terrace,  Lloyd-square,  i  share ;  G.  A.  Hayman,  chemist,  i, 
Tivoli-road,  Crouch  End,  i  share  ;  G.  Marriss,  brass  manufacturer,  18, 
Harborne-road,  Edgbaston,  Bhmingham,  300  shares ;  *J.  W.  Marriss, 
printer,  &c.,  18,  Harborne-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  100  shares. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ; 
the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk ;  qualification,  ;i^500 


in  shares  ;  remuneration,  £900  during  the  first  year,  £9SO  the  second 
year,  and  ;i^i,ooo  per  annum  subsequently,  and  a  further  sum,  equal  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  after  deducting  the  said  sums. 

Day  &  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^,^'12,000,  in  ^.^i  shares,  to  carry  on  business 
as  advertising  agents,  factors,  and  general  merchants,  and  to  acquire 
and  work  the  letters  patent  No.  432  of  1889  for  “improvements  in 
holders  for  toilet  and  other  papers  and  the  like,  applicable  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  similar  purposes”;  and  also  for  “improvements  in  con¬ 
struction  of  holders  for  rolls  of  toilet  paper,”  dated  October  ii,  1889, 
No.  15,986.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are 
G.  P.  T.  Chane,  .St.  Ann’s-hill,  Wandsworth ;  V.  M.  Elkington,  clerk, 
54,  Windsor-road,  Holloway  ;  A.  R.  Hanson,  clerk,  7,  John’s-road, 
Stoke  Newington  ;  E.  Marshall,  clerk,  123,  .Shakespeare-road,  N.  ; 
J.  Presante,  agent,  3,  Andulus-road,  Clapham  ;  IL  S.  Smith,  clerk,  18, 
Holland-grove,  Brixton ;  A.  Malcolmson,  32,  Peter’s-road,  High¬ 
bury,  N.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  five  ;  the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  ;  remuneration, 
chairman  .^60  per  annum,  each  other  director  ;^5o  per  annum. 
Registered  office,  Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Bioad-street. 

Page  &  Pratt,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of ;^io, 000,  in;^5  shares,  to  acquire  the  business 
of  William  Henry  Page  and  Robert  Timothy  Pratt,  of  5  &  6,  Ludgate 
Circus-buildings,  steam-printers,  wholesale  and  retail  stationers,  and 
account  book  makers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one 
share,  are  : — E.  A.  Seymour,  stationer,  6,  Florence-villas,  Upton- 
park  ;  E.  Coote,  warehouseman,  35,  Union-square,  Islington  ;  IL  W. 
Saunders,  144,  Disraeli-road,  Putney  ;  J.  E.  Bacon,  printer,  100,  St. 
Paul’s-road,  Kennington-park  ;  D.  Ingles,  printer,  i,  Morley-road, 
Leyton  ;  E.  H.  Shear,  printer’s  reader,  7,  Union-square,  Islington  ; 
W.  F.  Jefferies,  printer,  30,  Southfields-road,  Wandsworth.  Most  of 
the  regulations  of  table  A  apply.  The  purchase  consideration  for  the 
goodwill,  plant,  and  machinery  is  £S,'j^o,  payable  ;^4,5oo  in  cash, 
2^1,000  in  twenty  mortgage  debentures  of  ;i^'50  each,  and  ;i^3,25o  in 
fully-paid  deferred  shares.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Page  and  R.  T.  Pratt  are 
appointed  managers,  each  at  a  salary  of  £^00  per  annum. 

“Financial  Post”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  i  ith  ult.,  with  a  capital 
of  ;i^5,ooo,  in  shares,  to  acquire  a  publication  called  the  Financial 
Post.  Power  is  also  taken  “  to  receive  from  customers  and  others 
money  on  deposit  or  otherwise,  and  to  trade  as  bankers  or  otherwise  in 
relation  thereto,  or  otherwise.”  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken 
one  share,  are  : — W.  E.  Jones,  clerk,  242,  City-road  ;  F.  J.  Casson, 
249,  Rotherhithe  New-road  ;  Adolphus  Rosenberg,  journalist,  260, 
Camberw'ell  New-road;  A.  Haywood,  merchant,  2,  Chichester-villas, 
Kensington-park  ;  J.  F.  Dunning,  stockbroker.  Reform  Club,  Clap- 
ham  ;  A.  B.  Radford,  journalist,  430,  Commercial-road,  E.  ;  J.  J. 
Walsh,  electrician,  39,  Lombard-street.  Registered  without  special 
articles. 

Clements’  Printing  W'orks,  Limited. — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^^5,000,  in  £\o  shares,  to 
trade  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  w'hohave  each  taken  one  share,  are  ; — R.  M.  Albery,  West-hill, 
Epsom;  O.  M.  Bollon,  clerk,  431,  Liverpool-road  ;  E.  W.  Heppell, 
clerk,  12,  Fulbrook-road,  N.  ;  T.  Wright,  shorthand  writer,  17,  St. 
PauPs-place,  Canonbury  ;  F.  Howard,  clerk,  20,  Elford-road,  N.  ;  F.  B. 
Plarper,  4,  Beresford-terrace,  Highbury;  C.  F.  Ince,  printer,  i.  Church- 
court,  Old  Jewry.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two, 
nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine 
remuneration.  Registered  office,  15,  Old  Jewry-chambers. 

“Oldham  Advertiser”  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  16th  ult.,  with  a 
capital  of  .ii'3,000,  in  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper 
proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each 
taken  one  share,  are  : — A.  E.  Richardson,  bill-poster,  Hyde,  Cheshire  ; 
J.  E.  Hornby,  agent,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  P'.  Henry,  railway  agent, 
Oldham;  G.  H.  Goldsmith,  journalist,  .St.  Glossop  ;  J.  Wild,  Hyde; 
T.  Peak,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  T.  Fowder,  undertaker,  Hyde.  Re¬ 
gistered  without  special  articles. 

London  Publishing  Syndicate,  Limited. — This  syndicate  was 
registered  on  the  i6thult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^2,500,  in  ^l  shares,  to 
carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers. 
The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  Bohm, 
solicitor,  23,  Old  Jewry ;  W'.  S.  Keen,  chartered  accountant,  3, 
Church-court,  Old  jfewry;  G.  Clarke,  clerk,  14,  Constance-road,  East 
Dulwich  ;  C.  J.  March,  chartered  accountant,  3,  Church-court ;  H. 
M.  Phillips,  32,  Gresham-street ;  G.  J.  Willson,  clerk,  39,  Nigel- 
road,  Peckham  ;  A.  T,  Cummings,  Sydcote,  West  Dulwich.  The 
number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  ; 
the  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first ;  qualification,  100  shares. 

Gravesend  and  District  Bill-Posting  and  Advertising 
Company,  Limited.— This  company  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ^^2,500,  in  ;^i  shares,  to  purchase  the  bill-posting 
business  of  William  Youde,  of  Gravesend.  The  subscribers,  all  of 
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Gravesend,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — H.  A.  Spain, 
auctioneer ;  F.  Mitchell,  solicitor ;  R.  F.  Clarke,  pharmaceutical 
chemist  ;  F.  B.  Nettleingham,  miller  ;  J.  Copeland  ;  C.  J.  W.  Pinch- 
ling,  surgeon  •,  T.  G.  Baynes,  accountant.  Registered  without  special 
articles.  Registered  office,  36,  New-road,  Gravesend. 

Welsh  Liberal  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. — This  com- 
|iany  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;!^2,ooo,  in  ;^i 
shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors.  The  subscribers, 
all  of  .Swansea,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — D.  D.  Joseph  ; 
R.  James;  C.  W.  Perkins,  coal  exporter;  D.  Harris,  auctioneer  ;  T. 
D.  Jones,  accountant;  J.  Lee,  insurance  manager;  D.  R.  Knoyle, 
accountant.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  Table  A  apply. 

Matthews  &  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^i,ooo,  in  ;^i  shares,  to  trade  as 
newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  stationers,  &c.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — C.  F.  luce,  lithographer,  i.  Church- 
court,  Old  Jewry;  R.  M.  Albery,  West-hill,  Epsom;  T.  Wright, 
shorthand  writer,  7,  St.  Paul’s-place,  Canonbury ;  F.  B.  Harper, 
4,  Beresford-terrace,  Highbury  ;  Rowland  Matthews,  72,  Bishopsgate- 
slreet  ;  E.  H.  Ware,  house  agent,  i.  Lock  wood-road,  Bermondsey  ; 
F.  Upson,  clerk,  3,  Lavell-street,  N.  Registered  by  Messrs.  Lumley 
&  Lumley,  15,  Old  Jewry-chambers. 


Messrs.  Crescens,  Robinson,  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  recently 
declared  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

The  directors  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union,  Limited,  announce 
the  proposed  payment  of  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  both  classes  of  shares,  except  the  new  capital. 

The  last  half-yearly  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printing 
Company,  Limited,  states  that  the  trade  of  the  year  amounts  to 
;^9>47S)  increase  of  £1,93^  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
After  making  provision  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  reserve,  the  net 
profit  will  admit  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  14I  per  cent.,  free  of 
income-tax,  leaving  ;^ioi.  5s.  to  be  added  to  the  Employes  Provi¬ 
dent  Fund. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Alliance 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  114,  Edmund-street,  Birmingham,  and  73, 
Ludgate-hill,  London,  held  on  the  14th  ult.,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  was  declared.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  issue  the  remaining  ;^2,ooo  of  unallotted  capital  at  par, 
half  payable  on  allotment,  the  balance  when  called  for.  The  shares 
are  ^5.  The  business  has  increased  during  the  last  six  months  to  the 
extent  of  above  50  per  cent. 

OBtfuarg. 

Adair. — Mr.  Robert  Adair,  for  a  long  period  proprietor  of  the 
Mary  port  Advertiser,  died  on  October  12,  at  Maryport.  He  was  the 
oldest  stamp  distributor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  appointed 
sixty  years  ago  by  Wordsworth,  when  the  poet  was  head  of  that 
department.  Mr.  Adair  had  retired  from  business  some  time  before 
his  death. 

Falvey. — Mr.  Timothy  Falvey,  died  recently,  at  Southampton,  aged 
76.  The  deceased  genlleman  was  for  twenty-one  years  editor  of  the 
Hampshire  Independent.  He  was  in  early  life  an  earnest  advocate  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  assisted  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  and  was  also  a  public  lecturer.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  many  thousands  of  persons,  the  deceased,  though  a  strong  Radical 
in  politics,  being  respected  by  all  classes.  There  were  seventy  carriages 
in  the  procession,  which  took  an  hour  to  pass  a  given  point. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — October,  1889. 

15,387. — Pass,  E.  de.  A  communication  from  C.  Juncker,  of  France. 
Improvements  in  electrotyping,  i. 

15,632. — Cresswell,  R.,  and  Bloom,  B.  An  improved  cylindrical 
printing  apparatus.  4. 

15,673. — Lumley,  C.  An  improved  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
lithographic  stones.  5- 

15,829. — Dow,  L.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  type-setting  or 
composing  machines.  8. 

15,839. — Browne,  N.  A  communication  from  J.  Prowattain,  of  United 
Slates.  Improvements  in  printing  and  in  inks  therefor.  9. 


15,841. — -Pallister,  E.  A.  Improvements  in  automatic  apparatus  of 
attachments  for  feeding  letterpress  or  lithographic  printing- 
machines,  or  for  folding,  ruling,  calendering,  and  label-marking 
machines.  9. 

15,861. — Cundall,  R.  Improvements  in  paper-folding  machines.  9, 
16,162. — ^Hamilton,  II.  A  communication  from  the  Thorne  Machine 
Co.,  of  United  States.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
machines  or  apparatus  for  composing  type  for  printing  purposes. 
14. 

i6,i8i.- — Gardner,  J.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  15. 

16,207. — Cottrell,  C.  B.  Improvements  in  cylinder  printing-machines. 
IS- 

16,227.- — Guerrant,  G.  M.  Improvements  in  engraving  machinery. 
IS- 

16,256. — Cottrell,  C,  B.  Improvements  in  chromatic  printing- 
machines.  15. 

16,487. — Grove,  W.  The  “Advertiser's  ”  note-book.  18. 

16,543. — Black,  J.  M.  Improvements  in  machines  for  printing  tickets 
and  the  like.  19. 

16,623. — Green,  W.  Invisible  seams  for  wire  gauze  used  for  dandy 
rolls,  machine  wires,  &c.,  in  connection  with  paper  making.  22. 
16,832. — ^Johnson,  W.  B.  Improvements  in  type-writing  machines. 

25. 

16,948. — Sewell,  S.  J.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  26. 

16,951- — Foord,  W.  S.  Improvements  relating  to  printing-machines. 

26. 


Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  \d.  each  extra. 

1888. 

13,330- — Shaw.  Paper-ruling  machines  .  6d. 

14,009. — Hayward.  Printing-machine . . .  lid. 

I4>S93- — Berly.  Printing-machines  . . .  8d. 

16,592. — Newsum.  Printing-machines . . .  8d. 

1889. 

586. — Bathurst.  Printing  fabrics  . . . .  6d. 

11,346. — Lake.  Printers’ galleys  . . . .  8d. 

12,103. — Fowler  &  Henkle.  Printing,  &c.,  machines  . .  is.  id. 

12,438. — Newton.  Printing-machines . . . . .  is.  8d. 

13,125.. — Foster  and  others.  Printing-machines  . .  6d. 
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The  charges  for  Advertisements  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Publisher, 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  may  be  ordered  through 
any  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  it  will  be  sent  post  free  for  one 
year  for  4^. 

Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  volume  for  1888  may  be  had  at  the  Office, price 
iL.  (id.,  oris.  gd.  by  post. 

I'Ve  have  a  few  volumes  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer 
for  1887  and  I?!?,?,  for  sale  at  6s.  each.  To  subscribers  ONLY  we  will  supply 
these  at  4r.  each,  post  free. 

Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  and  single  copies  supplied  by  HehK 
G.  Hedeler,  Grimmaischer  Steinweg,  3,  Leipzig;  M.  Bernarb 
Heilbronner,  38,  Fue  de  Chabrol,  Paris. 
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time  has  come  round  when  we  have 
once  more  to  make  our  bow  to  our 
readers.  We  cannot  acknowledge  to  do¬ 
ing  so  with  any  very  great  degree  of 
pleasure,  as  we  feel  we  have  not  received 
the  support  and  sympathy  which  the 
nature  of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
patrons  deserves.  We  have  sought,  month  after  month, 
to  put  before  the  trade  the  freshest  and  most  interesting 
items  of  news ;  our  pages  contain  original  and  selected 
articles  of  great  value ;  we  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper 
to  a  merely  nominal  one,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  member  of  the  craft,  and  yet  we  do  not  find 
our  subscription-list  swelling  as  it  should.  We  believe  this 
arises,  in  great  part,  from  the  general  apathy  of  people 
with  regard  to  anything  that  is  not  a  prime  necessity.  We 
might,  of  course,  here  descant  upon  the  fact  of  the  trade 
journal  being  a  prime  necessity,  but  we  will  refer  our 
readers  to  the  article  upon  this  subject  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  the  present  issue.  That  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  in  this  question  of  apathy  is  often  illustrated 
when  we  receive  a  subscription  from  some  one  who  has 
only  recently  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  paper 
as  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  and  that  it 
contains  so  much  useful  information.  Now,  we  want  to 
overcome  this  apathy,  if  possible,  and  we  venture  to  ask 
every  reader  of  these  lines  to  become  a  subscriber,  or,  if 
already  a  subscriber,  to  introduce  one  other  for  next  year. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  a  little  personal  recommendation 
will  do.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
an  announcement  we  make  on  another  page  with  respect  to 
a  bonus  for  the  introduction  of  four  or  more  subscribers. 
This  bonus  can  easily  be  secured  if  a  little  trouble  be 
taken,  and  our  hearts  will  be  cheered  by  seeing  our  sub¬ 
scriptions  increasing  rapidly.  In  addition  to  sending  us 
subscriptions,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  readers  will  favour 
us  with  any  items  of  news  that  may  come  before  them. 


There  are  some  7,000  or  8,000  firms  engaged  in  printing 
and  lithography  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  say  no  more  than 
the  sober  truth,  when  we  assert  that  every  one  of  those 
firms  would  find  it  to  their  interest,  and  should  make  it  a 
point  of  honour,  to  subscribe  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer.  We  do  not  say  subscribe  to  our  paper  only, 
but  rather  subscribe  to  all.  If  all  the  trade  papers  be  com¬ 
pared,  fresh  items  of  interest  will  be  found  in  each  of  them. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  careful,  as  a  rule,  not  to  put  anything 
into  the  paper  that  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary. 

News  must  be  common  to  all  within  certain  limits, 
but  other  matters  we  endeavour  to  serve  up  fresh,  so  that 
no  one  taking  up  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer 
can  say  he  has  seen  all  the  information  elsewhere.  It  is 
this  continual  seeking  after  fresh  and  original  matter  that 
we  want  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  to  the  full,  and  to  that 
end  we  must  have  the  support  of  the  trade.  We  can  pro¬ 
mise  that,  if  we  are  patronised  as  we  should  be,  our  paper 
shall  be  second  to  none  in  the  value  and  variety  of  its 
contents.  But  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  cram  the 
paper  full  of  useful  facts  and  information  for  the  trade,  and 
then  give  it  away.  We  have  heavy  expenses  to  meet,  and 
the  labourer  is  generally  held  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire ; 
we  therefore  think  we  are  asking  no  more  than  our  reason¬ 
able  due  when  we  call  upon  the  trade  to  rally  round  and 
support  a 

Representative  and  Genuine  Trade  Paper 
like  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  so  small,  being 

Only  Four  Shillings  per  annum.  Post-free, 
that  no  firm  or  individual  can  complain  that  they  do  not 
get  value  for  their  money.  We  do  not  mind  taking  the 
subscription  quarterly  or  half-yearly;  or,  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  the  paper  may  be  purchased  monthly  from  a 
bookseller. 

We  trust,  when  we  next  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
our  readers,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  upon  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year,  and  we  now  take  our  leave  of  them,  wishing  all 

atljrislinas  anii  pliappi)  iUrto  Fraf! 
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HE  long-talked-of  daily  illustrated  is  shortly  to 
become  a  fact.  As  will  be  known  to  our  readers 
by  the  advertisements  which  have  appeared, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  intend  to  com¬ 
mence  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Graphic  on 
the  4th  of  January  next.  We  give  an  account 
of  the  venture  on  another  page,  and  will  only  say  here  that  the 
enterprise  is  in  sound  hands  and  backed  by  sufficient  capital, 
so,  that,  if  success  be  possible,  the  Daily  Graphic  will  achieve 
success.  The  splendid  advertisement  that  has  been  obtained 
by  the  distribution  of  a  specimen  number  with  each  copy  of  the 
Christmas  Graphic  is  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  a  large  circu¬ 
lation. 

+ 

A  MOVEMENT  is  On  foot  for  promoting  the  “  Caxton  Seaside 
Convalescent  Home  and  Sanitorium,”  for  the  benefit  of  the 
printing,  stationery,  and  kindred  trades.  The  committee 
includes : — Chairman,  Mr.  R.  W.  Minter ;  vice-chairmen,  Mr.  D. 
D.  Leahy  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Archer  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bower- 
man  ;  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  I.  B.  Sincockes.  The  temporary  offices 
are  i,  New-street-scjuare,  E.C.  The  committee  have  in 
view  the  purchase  of  a  property  at  Bexhill-on-Sea,  the  cost  of 
which,  including  furnishing,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about  ^3,000. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ti'ade  will  liberally  respond  to  the 
appeal  on  behalf  of  so  excellent  an  object. 

4.  4.  4. 

Mr.  Nicole,  of  the  British  Weekly^  has  just  published  a 
biography  of  “James  Macdonell  of  the  Times  :  a  Story  of  Self- 
Help.”  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  life  of  a  journalist  pure 
and  simple  ever  written.  It  is  meant  especially  for  pressmen, 
and  details  are  given  of  the  papers  with  which  Macdonell  was 
connected  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  and  London. 
His  method  and  training  as  a  journalist  are  minutely  described. 
The  volume  contains  notices  of  many  famous  journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  Russell  of  the  Scotsman,  Delane  and  Chenery  of  the 
Times,  and  many  others.  It  contains  vivid  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Macdonell’s  intercourse  with  eminent  literary  men — 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Froude,  Taine,  and  others. 

4.  4.  4. 

Representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  City  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  met  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on  the  27th  ult., 
under  the  presidency  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bottomley, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  desirability  and  feasi¬ 
bility  of  amalgamating  into  one  company  a  number  of  City 
printing-houses,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  several  con¬ 
cerns  whose  places  of  business  were  more  to  the  west  have 
been  formed  into  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  appeared  to  be  favourably  received  by  those  who  were 
present,  and  a  resolution  inviting  each  of  the  firms  represented 
to  submit  a  statement  of  particulars  as  to  its  profits,  value  of 
plant,  &c.,  and  saying  whether  the  present  proprietors  would 
desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  carrying  on  the  business  in  case 
of  a  transfer  being  arranged,  was  carried. 

4.  4.  4. 

Some  writers  on  the  press  appear  to  chafe  against  the 
ordinary  trammels  of  style  in  writing  English,  and,  with  a  daring 
worthy  a  better  cause,  dash  into  metaphors  and  expressions 
entirely  original.  Originality  is  good,  providing  it  be  original, 
and  calculated  to  enrich  the  language  or  make  meaning  plainer, 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  .? — “  The  tenor  singer 
was  an  imposing  Junonian  figure.”  “The  alto  and  soprano 
duets  were  particularly  attractive.  Mrs.  Henschel’s  silver  notes 
skipped  over  the  majestic  waves  of  Mrs.  Joachim’s  song  like 
gulls  over  an  excited  sea.  It  was  like  the  roar  of  the  organ 
and  the  sound  of  the  bell,  trimmed  with  the  song  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale.”  “  National  Liberalism  cringes  like  a  worm  that  has 
been  trodden  under  foot ;  it  gnashes  its  teeth,  and  while  angrily 
clenching  one  fist,  asks  with  the  other  for  help.”  A  careful 
study  of  some  of  the  writers  of  classic  English  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  those  who  penned  such  absurdities. 


The  correspondent  of  the  American  Stationer  from 

Boston,  at  the  end  of  November,  says  : — “  Considering  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  country  and  the  many  blessings  which 
its  people  enjoy.  Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  observed  with 
true  and  devout  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  God  from  whom  all 
these  blessings  flow.  No  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth  enjoy 
personal  liberty,  political  or  religious,  as  do  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  nation  is  so  prosperous.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  let  Thanksgiving  Day  be  not  only  a  day  of  feast¬ 
ing,  but  a  day  of  general  prayer  and  devotion  as  well.”  It  is 
refreshing  to  come  across  such  a  sentiment  as  this  in  a  business 
paper.  The  tendency  everywhere  seems  to  be  to  ascribe  events 
to  any  one  except  the  God  who  rules  over  all. 

4.  4.  4> 

An  American  exchange  says  : — “  Multitudes  of  English 
compositors  and  pressmen  are  still  coming  over,  although  work 
is  dull,  and  they  have  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  a  day’s  expen¬ 
ses  after  reaching  here.  Many  English  societies  of  printers, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them  here,  unions,  have  emigration  funds. 
When  work  is  slack  in  England  the  printer  can  get  enough  for 
a  voyage  to  America,  and  the  society  washes  its  hands  of  him. 
English  typographical  journals  will  do  well  to  note  that,  except 
for  very  superior  workmen,  the  United  States  now  presents  no 
inviting  field.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a  boy  can  become 
a  sort  of  a  journeyman,  not  averaging  much  more  than  three 
years,  the  trade  is  crowded.”  We  trust  due  note  will  be  taken 
of  the  fact  here  spoken  of  by  any  of  our  readers  contemplatihg 
a  trip  to  the  States  in  search  of  work. 

4.  4.  4. 

According  to  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
St/n,  Herbert  Spencer  has  returned  to  London  with  his  auto¬ 
biography  completed  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  to  be 
published  until  after  his  death,  but  he  is  making  preparations 
for  it  to  he  produced  then  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  manuscript  has  been  put  into  type,  and  three 
proofs  only  are  taken,  all  of  which  are  sent  to  him.  Before  the 
type  is  distributed  two  moulds  are  taken  for  stereotyping,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  sent  to  America,  where  Spencer  is  more  widely 
read  than  in  England,  to  be  used  immediately  upon  his  death. 

«)»  4. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  banking  scheme  involving  the  issue  of  one-pound 
notes  for  England,  with  a  State  guarantee  for  their  value.  As 
the  issue  would  be  available  for  use  by  every  banking  institu¬ 
tion,  it  is  expected  that  it  would  effect  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold  currency.  It  would  also  cause  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  printing  to  be  executed 
by  the  printing  department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  de¬ 
partment  is  already  working  to  its  fullest  capacity  on  notes  for 
home  use  and  India. 

4»  «{•  •)» 

The  Figaro  has  always  been  an  enterprising  paper  ;  but 
it  has  now  done  something  which  will  make  all  the  English 
professors  of  the  new  journalism  pale  with  envy.  It  has  sent 
M.  Charles  Chincolleto  Jersey  to  interview  General  Boulanger, 
and  has  illustrated  the  interview  with  four-and-tw^enty  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  of  the  general  in  the  varying  attitudes  he 
took  during  the  interview.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  the 
most  striking  and  dramatic  form  of  interviewing  that  has  yet 
been  invented.  How  far  it  will  be  carried  w'ho  shall  say  ? 
The  Figaro,  at  all  events,  promises  a  series  of  illustrated  inter¬ 
view's.  The  ordinary  interview  is  sickening  enough,  but  one 
“showing  off”  the  conceited  individual  being  interviewed  is 
too  dreadful  to  think  of  calmly. 

4.  4.  4. 

A  dinner  was  recently  given  at  the  Grand  Vefour,  Paris,  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  principal  new'spapers  in  the  world 
to  M.  Gaston  Berardi,  who  was  appointed  to  be  the  interme¬ 
diary  between  the  Exhibition  officials  and  the  foreign  press. 
M.  Berardi,  w'ho  is  the  editor  of  the  Indepcndance  Beige,  but  a 
naturalised  Frenchman,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office,  and 
his  colleagues  were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
honorary  and  ungrateful  duties.  M.  Berardi,  in  returning 
thanks,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Exhibition  which  had  just 
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closed  would  leave  behind  it  pleasant  memories  in  the  minds 
of  all  present,  and  that  they  would  encourage  among  their 
readers  of  every  land  a  love  for  the  country  which  had  given 
them  hospitality.  He  trusted  the  day  would  come  when  a 
certain  kind  of  intelligent  “  Cosmopolitanism  ”  would  personify 
Patriotism  in  its  highest  and  noblest  form. 

+  ♦  + 

We  give  elsewhere  particulars  of  an  action  for  libel  brought 
by  Mr.  Burnand  against  the  Society  Herald  and  the  National 
Press  Agency.  The  verdict  given  against  the  latter  appears 
very  unjust,  considering  that  the  comment  did  not  exceed  fair 
criticism,  the  only  thing  being  that  the  play  criticised  had  not 
been  performed,  a  fact  which  the  printers  were  certainly  not 
bound  to  know.  The  manager  of  the  National  Press  Agency 
writes  to  the  Star; — “  So  far  the  Star  is  the  only  journal  which 
has  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  case  which  was  decided 
against  us  in  Mr.  Burnand’s  recent  action  for  libel.  Because 
a  dramatic  critic  abused  a  performance  which  he  did  not  see, 
and  which  did  not  take  place,  the  printers  were  dragged  into 
court,  lectured  by  a  judge  who  ought  to  have  flourished  before 
Caxton  was  born,  and  condemned  to  pay  damages  and  costs 
to  the  editor  of  a  satirical  journal  which  holds  up  somebody  or 
other  to  ridicule  or  odium  every  week.  That  Mr.  Burnand,  of 
all  men,  should  profit  by  this  crazy  law  is  a  more  outrageous 
travesty  than  Mr.  Gilbert’s  wildest  invention  ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  much  more  concerned  by  the  apathy  with  which  the  Press 
in  general  regards  a  gross  piece  of  injustice.” 

+  +  + 

An  adventurous  “  newspaper  woman,”  named  Bly,  from 
America,  has  attracted  some  attention  in  Amiens,  France, 
where  she  halted  for  a  short  time  on  her  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  she  expects  to  complete  in  seventy-seven  days. 
Her  object  in  going  to  Amiens  was  to  call  on  the  veteran  story¬ 
teller,  jiules  Verne,  author  of  “Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,”  who  was  of  opinion  that  she  would  take  two  days  more 
than  she  thought  for  her  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  She 
will  return  to  New  York  by  San  Francisco,  and  the  object  of 
her  long  journey  is  to  prove  that  an  unprotected  female, 
speaking  only  the  English  tongue,  can  traverse  the  world  with¬ 
out  help  from  anybody.  This  is  surely  “globe-trotting”  run 
mad. 

4.  +  4. 

Referring  to  the  invitation  card  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
banquet,  “  Dogberry,”  in  the  City  Press,  says  : — “  The  letters 
I  have  received  on  the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  have 
heard,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  the  opinions 
that  prevail  in  regard  to  the  Invitation  Card.  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Tuer,  Bartolozzi’s  biographer,  is  perhaps  the  sternest  critic  of 
all.  He  observes  that  Bartolozzi,  ‘  although  occasionally  led 
by  stress  of  circumstances  to  sign  his  name  to  the  productions 
of  his  pupils,  would  certainly  never  have  prostituted  his  talents 
by  signing  the  ticket  for  the  Guildhall  banquet  of  1889.  Ascrib¬ 
ing  the  work  to  Bartolozzi  is  simply  ludicrous,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union, 
whose  imprint  appears  thereon,  could  have  had  any  part  in 
giving  birth  to  so  palpable  a  ca?tard.’  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  the  committee  (who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  no  way 
defend  the  production)  and  the  printers  assert  that  the  design 
of  the  card  is  ‘after  Bartolozzi.’  At  any  rate,  in  the  envelope 
in  which  the  cards  were  enclosed,  there  was  a  paper  describ¬ 
ing  the  card,  and  setting  forth  that  it  was  after  a  design 
by  the  great  engraver.” 

4.  4.  4. 

It  seems  that  France  as  well  as  England  has  its  “  G.  O.  M.” 
Jules  Simon  is  this  “grand  old  man,”  and  his  political  and 
literary  energy,  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  years,  remains 
unabated.  His  new  Revue  de  Fainille  is  an  able  and  thoroughly 
representative  magazine.  M.  Simon  contributes  an  article 
himself  to  every  number,  and  among  the  other  contributors 
are  MM.  Frangois  Coppde,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Jules  Claretie, 
Paul  Bourget,  and  other  distinguished  French  authors  and 
journalists.  True,  the  French  Gladstone  is  not  quite  such  a 
many-sided  character  as  his  English  prototype,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  men. 

4.  4.  4. 

Messrs.  E.  S.&  A.  Robinson,  paper-bag  manufacturers  and 
printers,  Bristol,  have  sent  the  following  circular  to  their  work¬ 


people  employed  at  their  factories  in  Bedminster  and  Redcliff- 
slreet  : — •“  The  firm  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  they 
have  decided  to  grant  annually  a  week’s  holiday,  together  with 
a  week’s  wages,  to  all  their  factory  and  warehouse  people  who 
have  been  in  their  employ  twelve  months.  The  holidays  will 
take  place  some  time  between  May  i  and  September  30,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  foreman  ;  misconduct  being  the  only  disquali¬ 
fication.  Piece-workers’  wages  will  be  based  on  the  average 
wages  paid  to  them  in  the  month  of  February  preceding  the 
holidays.  The  firm  trust  that  this  step  will  materially  contribute 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  workpeople.” 

•f  + 

A  meeting  of  all  the  hands  employed  at  the  Redcliff-street 
establishment,  and  a  deputation  from  those  at  Bedminster,  was 
afterwards  held  at  the  city  factory,  for  the  purpose  of  thanking 
the  firm  for  their  gift  of  a  week’s  holiday  in  the  year  to  their 
ejnployes.  Mr.  Joseph  Rich,  for  twenty-nine  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  with  acclamation  : — “That 
this  meeting  of  workpeople  from  Redcliff-street  and  Bedminster 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson  &  Co.,  whilst 
bearing  testimony  to  the  good  feeling  which  has  always  existed 
between  employers  and  employed,  begs  to  specially  express  its 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  unexpected  and  unsolicited 
generosity  which  prompted  the  firm  to  annually  grant  a  week’s 
holiday  with  a  week’s  wages  to  all  those  who  have  been  in  their 
employ  twelve  months.  And  to  the  words  in  the  circular 
announcing  the  fact — ‘  That  it  may  contribute  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  their  workpeople  ’ — we  would  add,  ‘  May  it  still 
further  cement  the  kindly  feeling  which  should  always  exist 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  result  in  an  ever-increasing 
prosperity  to  the  firm.’  ” 

4.  4.  4. 

Messrs.  A.  &  F.  Pears  have  recently  given  ;^i,ooo  to  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund.  The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
grand  banquet  given  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  last  month  in 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  firm.  A  handsome  presen¬ 
tation  of  plate  was  made  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the  managing  partner, 
on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  newspapers.  The  proprietors  of 
the  papers  have  benefited  by  the  liberal  advertising  expenditure 
of  Messrs.  Pears,  and  the  testimonial  is  a  graceful  tribute  to 
Mr.  Barrett’s  wonderful  enterprise.  The  donation  to  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund  is  a  no  less  graceful  tribute  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Pears  to  that  wonderful  medium  (of  publicity,  the 
newspaper  press,  without  which  advertising  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  thanks  of  the  whole  community  are  due  to  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  for  his  munificent  and  generous  gift  of  nearly  thirty 
acres  of  wooded  and  picturesque  ground  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Highgate  Hill,  and  printers  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  gift  has  come  from  the  hands  of  an  honoured  member 
of  their  own  craft.  In  the  letter  to  the  London  County  Council, 
which  contained  the  announcement  of  his  intention.  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  wrote  :  “  I  have  seen  much  of  the  poorer 
people  of  London,  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  the 
experience  thus  gained  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  improving  and  elevating  the  social  and 
physical  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  great  metro¬ 
polis  is  to  provide  them  with  decent,  well -ventilated  houses,  on 
self-supporting  principles,  and  to  secure  for  them  an  increased 
number  of  public  parks,  recreation  grounds,  and  open  spaces.” 
Lord  Rosebery  well  described  the  proposal  as  a  “  noble  gift,” 
and  added,  with  no  less  justice,  that  the  value  of  the  act  was 
enhanced  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

4.  4.  4. 

No  chance  impulse,  we  can  well  imagine,  has  prompted  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  to  help  forward,  in  this  substantial  and  grace¬ 
ful  manner,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  movements  of 
the  present  age.  All  his  life  long  he  has  kept  himself  in  touch 
with  the  people,  and  by  practical  sympathy  and  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  has  learned  to  understand  their  most  pressing  wants. 
As  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  the  Government  printer,  and,  whilst  still  a 
youth,  had  charge  of  the  confidential  printing  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  For  many  years  he  was  the  energetic  head  of  the  great 
firm  now  known  as  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  he  still 
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retains  the  position  of  managing  director  of  the  company.  His 
services  to  commerce  and  philanthropy  led  her  Majesty,  in 
1872,  to  confer  upon  him  a  baronetcy.  Both  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  in  Parliament,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  has  always 
proved  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  social  progress  and 
municipal  reform. 

4.  4.  4. 

The  press  arrangements  at  hlr.  Gladstone’s  great  meeting 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  accommodation  of  120  reporters, 
and  with  proper  supervision  this  would  have  been  ample  ;  but 
tickets  appear  to  have  been  issued  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  seats,  and  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  bona 
fides  of  the  applicants,  with  the  result  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  press  was  occupied  by 
mere  spectators.  In  consequence,  reporters  who  had  to  take 
notes  of  the  speech  were  put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  the 
applause  and  chattering  of  the  interlopers,  whilst  the  gangway, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  kept  clear  for  the  telegraphic 
messengers,  was  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  crowd  of 
listeners  which  thronged  it. 

+  +  ❖ 

Mr.  Leng,  the  recently-elected  M.P.,  speaking  at  Dundee 
the  other  day,  said  : — “  During  the  short  time  I  have  been 
one  of  the  members  for  this  city  I  have  discovered  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  are  several  popular  fallacies  with  regard  to 
members  of  Parliament.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some 
people  that  as  soon  as  the  magical  letters  ‘  M.P.  ’  are  added  to 
one’s  name,  one  has  had  a  large  accession  of  fortune.  I  may 
say  that  no  sooner  did  it  appear  in  the  papers  that  I  had  been 
returned  for  Dundee  than  every  post  brought  me  applications 
of  every  description  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass — from 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  One  lady  from 
Dorsetshire  wrote  imploring  me  to  send  her  a  subscription  to 
save  her  and  her  children  from  starvation,  while  soon  afterwards 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  the  North  of  Ireland  who 
confided  to  me  that  she  had  recently  married  her  second  husband, 
and  that  she  had  found  out  that  he  was  not  cpiite  so  well  off  as 
she  had  expected.  She  enclosed  a  promissory  note  and  a 
little  bill  for  ;^5o,  asking  me  to  adhibit  my  signature  to  either 
of  them.  Only  on  Tuesday  night  I  received  from  a  young  man 
in  Dundee  a  letter,  in  which  he  moaned  his  unhappy  position  in 
respect  that  he  was  ;^5  in  debt.  He  stated  that  he  was  courting 
a  sweetheart,  and  he  was  afraid  that  unless  the  were  remitted 
to  him  his  sweetheart  might  think  he  was  a  moral  fraud,  and 
that  he  would  commit  some  crime,  implying  that  if  I  did  not  send 
the  I  would  be  morally  responsible  for  what  might  happen. 
These  are  some  of  the  less-known  privileges  possessed  by 
members  of  Parliamen  .” 

+ 

Our  American  contemporary,  the  A7-tist  Printer^  refers  to 
the  numerous  journals  issued  as  the  organs  of  dealers  in  print¬ 
ing  material,  consisting  principally  of  advertisements  of  the 
parties  issuing  them,  and  of  clippings  from  the  regular,  bond- 
Jidi  journals.  It  very  truly  says: — “In  distributing  these 
journals  gratis  and  in  abundance,  they  cheapen  the  value  oibond- 
Jide  trade  literature.  Though  most  of  these  alleged  journals  find 
their  way  immediately  into  the  waste-basket,  their  very 
plenteousness  arouses  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  them  in  the 
minds  of  printers,  which,  we  regret  to  see,  is  too  often  extended 
also  to  the  first-class  and  genuine  publications  issued  for  the 
edification  and  interest  of  the  craft.  Printers  lose  confidence 
in  craft  literature  in  general  ;  in  this  the  reputable  journals 
suffer,  and  it  makes  their  work  of  securing  a  good  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  a  very  hard  matter.”  We  have  somewhat  the  same 
trouble  on  this  side  the  water,  in  the  papers  which  are  distri¬ 
buted  broadcast  throughout  the  trade  every  month.  These 
have  to  exist  upon  advertisements,  and  advertisers  are  taken 
by  the  large  circulation  which  is  guaranteed.  The  printer 
receiving  the  journal  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  biiy  trade  litera¬ 
ture  when  it  appears  to  be  so  little  valuable,  and  regular  trade 
papers  get  shunted.  We  cannot  acquit  the  trade  of  blame  in 
this  matter,  as  they  ought  to  be  able  to  discriminate. 

+ 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  November,  while  extrem.ely 

nd  as  regards  the  general  business  of  the  country,  are  not 


very  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  branches  with  which  we  are 
interested.  The  export  of  books  shows  a  falling-off  in  quantity 
and  value  as  compared  with  November  of  last  year  ;  the  total 
for  the  eleven  months,  however,  is  larger  than  last  year. 
Stationery  shows  a  substantial  gain  for  both  the  month  and  the 
eleven  months.  Export  of  paper  is  20,000  cwt.  less  in  quantity, 
and  ^18,000  less  in  value  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  totals  for  the  eleven  months  show  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  106,500  cwt.  in  quantity  and  ^6104,000  in  value.  Imports 
of  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  of  49,000  cwt.  and 
^22,300  for  the  month,  and  195,000  cwt.  and  ^85,700  for  the 
eleven  months. 

4*  4*  4* 


Export  of  Prknted  Books. 


Nov .  1889 

,,  .  1888 

,,  .  1887 

Jan.  to  Nov .  1889 

. .  1888 

,,  1887 


cwt.  £ 

15,663  129,994 

17,026  .  138,172 

14,985  127,004 

140,630  . 1,180,145 

131,706  . 1,153,751 

121,669  .  1,071,699 


Export  of  Stationery  (other  than  Paper). 

£ 

Nov .  1889  96,444 

,,  .  1888  90,520 

.,  .  1887  83,854 

Jan.  to  Nov .  1889  884,415 

,,  1888  835,886 

,,  1887  754,979 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  shipped  to  the  various 
countries  during  the  eleven  months  in  each  of  the  three  years. 


1889, 

i888. 

1887. 

£ 

Germany  . 

.  74,446 

...  63,874 

...  59,141 

France  . 

.  35,785 

...  34,168 

...  37,214 

United  States . 

.  75,581 

...  69,006 

...  68,700 

British  East  Indies 

.  101,986 

...  104,242 

...  97,108 

Australasia . 

.  171,343 

...  192,346 

...  157,091 

British  North  America...  31,107 

37,942 

-  39,741 

Other  countries . 

.  394,167 

•••  334,308 

...  295,984 

Export  of  Paper  (all  Kinds). 

cwt. 

Nov . 

1889  . 

92,389  ... 

..  164,045 

1888  . 

112,087 

.  182,123 

J  ?  . 

1887  . 

78,278  ... 

..  141,431 

Jan.  to  Nov . 

1889  . 

896,454  .... 

..  1,605,410 

5  >  . 

1888  . I 

003,077  .... 

..  1,709,666 

J>  . 

1887  . 

7^0,862  .... 

••  1,341,877 

I.MPORT  of  Foreign  Paper  (less  Re-exports). 


Nov .  1889 

,,  iSSS 

„  1887 

Jan.  to  Nov .  1889 


1888 

1887 


cwt.  £ 

200,406  .  160,035 

151,576  .  137,670 

149,776  .  133,139 

1,842,708  1,602,190 

1,647,704  . 1,516,505 

1,484,250  . 1,368,906 


To  invent  a  taking  title  is  often  the  making  of  a  successful  book. 
The  late  Thomas  Tegg  thus  relates  how  he  was  attracted  by  the  title 
“  Peter  Parley’s  Natural  History  ”  : — “  It  was  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  1832  that  I  observed  in  a  catalogue  of  books  for  sale 
by  auction,  an  Ameiican  book  entitled  ‘Peter  Parley’s  Natural 
History  ’  for  youth ;  the  title  struck  me  as  something  original,  and 
excited  my  curiosity.  I  therefore  sent  and  purchased  the  volume  ;  its 
appearance  pleased  me,  the  arrangement  was  novel,  and  the  work 
accorded  with  the  title.  Its  tendency  was  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  spirit  of  kindne.'s  and  mercy  toward  the  brute  creation.  I 
thought  this  work  would  be  a  good  speculation,  and  determined  to 
reprint  it  ;  but  as  the  original  was  principally  written  with  a  view  to 
American  purchasers,  it  having  a  marked  transatlantic  character,  I 
requested  a  literary  friend  to  divest  it  of  its  original  style  and  adapt  it 
to  general  readers.  About  this  time,  the  author  being  in  England,  I 
made  arrangements  with  him  to  revise  his  various  works  for  youth,  and 
make  them  more  suitable  for  English  readers.  The  success  of  these 
popular  books  was  very  great ;  thousands  found  their  way  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  name  of  ‘  Peter  Parley’  became  a  household  word 
with  all  the  ‘  little  folk.’  ” 
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The  Linotype  Machine. 


R.  H.  G.  BISHOP  contiibutes  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  this  machine  to  the  November 
number  of  the  American  Bookmaker,  and  as 
giving  the  latest  opinion  upon  the  machine 
from  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  America, 
we  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  reading  it.  Mr. 
Bishop  .says  : — I  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  making 
careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  best  of  the 
various  composing-machines,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  while  none  of  them  is  just  what  is  wanted,  a 
machine  which  comes  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  the 
printer  is  the  Idnotype,  which  in  itself,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  a  type-setting  machine. 

At  the  same  time,  unless  certain  imperfections  are  re¬ 
moved  even  this  machine  will  not  fully  satisfy  the  general 
demand,  and  it  may  then  be  found  that  one  of  the  others 
will  be  adopted  instead. 

But  with  the  prospect  of  this  machine  being  made  per¬ 
fect,  which  there  seems  to  be  very  good  reason  for  assuming, 

I  desire  to  express  my  belief  that  it  will  become  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  type-setting  in  the  future.  This  may  read  like 
an  advertising  “puff,”  but  it  is  not  so  intended,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on.  My  desire  is  to  give  a  candid  opinion  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  machine  as  they  appear  to 
me  after  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  study. 

I  have  seen  it  in  operation  in  many  places,  including  the 
New  York  Tribtme  office,  where  there  are  forty-two  ma 
chines;  the  manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  where  many  machines 
are  employed  on  book  and  pamphlet  work,  and  in  London, 
England.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  work  done  in  these 
places,  as  well  as  in  others,  and  have  ascertained  at  what 
actual  speed  such  work  was  produced. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  machine  in  its  mechanical 
construction,  but  rather  to  speak  of  what  it  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot  do  (or  has  not  done  up  to  the  present) ;  to 
judge  it  from  a  printer’s  standpoint,  and  to  say  of  it  the 
best  and  the  worst  that  I  know. 

My  object  in  thus  treating  the  matter  is  this  :  We  need 
such  a  machine,  and  have  been  looking  for  one  for  many 
years  past.  This  appears  to  come  nearer  than  any  other  to 
what  will  answer  our  purpose.  Yet,  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  has  defects  which  need  to  be  overcome.  And  as  these 
defects  do  not  appear  to  strike  the  manufacturers  as  they 
do  me  (to  judge  of  what  they  say  about  the  machine  in 
their  circulars),  I  desire  to  call  their  attention  to  them, 
because  I  believe  they  can  and  will  be  remedied. 

Besides  these  reasons  there  is  another.  Many  printers 
who  desire  to  know  more  about  the  Linotype  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation,  and  therefore  I 
wish  to  help  them  in  forming  their  opinions. 

The  Linotype  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  usual 
type-setting  machines,  in  that  it  overcomes  the  difficulty  of 
rejustification  after  the  types  have  been  set  up  in  long 
lines  by  doing  this  justification  itself.  This  is  undoubtedly 
an  immense  advantage. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  chosen  to 
inspect  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  best  composing- 
machine  which  had  been  built.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
that  deputation  was  that  no  composing-machine  would  ever 
be  successful  which  called  for  justification  as  a  separate 
operation  to  be  performed  by  hand.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  same  objection  has  been  made  to  all  machines  built 
with  that  defect. 

The  Linotype  machine  distributes,  composes,  justifies, 
and  casts  ^  a  whole  line  at  the  one  operation.  Instead 
of  employing  type,  it  employs  matrices  which  are  set  up  to 


the  proper  length  as  type  would  be,  and  then  the  whole 
line  is  cast  in  one  piece,  making  a  “  line  of  type  ” — which 
gives  the  machine  its  name.  'Fhese  lines  of  type  soon 
accumulate  and  are  put  upon  galleys  just  as  type  would 
be,  a  proof  is  taken,  and  then  read  in  the  usual  way.  Where 
corrections  have  to  be  made  the  whole  line  must  be  re-cast, 
and  where  words  have  to  be  taken  out  or  inserted  it  may 
involve  the  re-casting  of  several  lines.  But  those  who 
operate  the  machine  say  that  they  can  make  their  changes 
more  quickly  than  they  could  with  movable  types  in  the 
usual  way. 

As  each  line  is  cast  in  one  piece  the  making-up  can  be 
done  a  little  faster,  and  there  is  no  liability  of  letters  slip¬ 
ping  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  Inserting  leads  between  the 
lines  or  taking  them  out  can  also  be  done  more  quickly. 
An  average  compositor  can  produce  between  2,500  and 
3,000  ems  an  hour,  which  is  the  amount  produced  by  the 
men  employed  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Trilnme.  I 
have  read  statements  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that 
10,000  ems  an  hour  could  be  produced  by  certain  persons, 
but  such  statements  are  too  extravagant  to  need  contradic¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  ever  allowed  to  get  into  print. 

I  have  also  read  some  very  extraordinary  statements  about 
the  amount  which  can  be  saved  on  the  cost  of  composition 
by  the  use  of  this  machine  ;  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
my  observation  does  not  justify  me  in  accepting  such 
statements. 

After  making  careful  calculations,  based  on  present 
operations,  and  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  gas  to  heat 
the  metal,  depreciation  in  weight  of  metal  and  keeping  the 
machine  in  repair,  there  is  no  doubt  that  composition  can 
be  done  at  about  one-half  what  it  costs  by  the  usual  pro¬ 
cess.  This  is  assuming  that  the  machine  could  be  kept 
busy  all  the  time,  otherwise  the  saving  would  be  diminished 
according  to  the  time  the  machine  was  standing  idle. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  machine  is  its  want  of  alignment 
and  the  strongest  is  its  good  spacing.  That  perfect  align¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  do  I  doubt 
that  while  a  machine  is  brand  new  the  alignment  is  better 
than  the  samples  I  have  seen.  But  it  appears  as  though, 
after  being  in  use  some  little  time,  the  machine  deteriorates 
in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  fault  is  in 
the  matrices,  which  should  be  of  steel  instead  of  brass. 
They  have  to  be  manipulated  so  often,  and  have  to  travel 
so  far,  that  they  appear  to  get  worn  on  the  edges  and 
corners.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  cut  as  accurately 
as  they  should  be,  and  in  that  case  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  perfection  may  be  reached.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  imperfection  must  be  removed  or  the 
machine  cannot  meet  with  the  favour  which  it  otherwise 
deserves.  On  the  other  hand,  its  excellent  spacing  is  the 
strongest  point  in  its  favour.  No  compositor  could  possibly 
space  his  lines  so  evenly  as  this  machine  will  do,  for  there 
are  no  spaces  made  which  would  enable  him  to  do  it.  And 
as  regards  uniformity  of  spacing  all  down  a  column  or 
page,  or  even  throughout  a  number  of  pages,  it  can  be 
more  easily  obtained  than  it  could  be  in  the  old  way.  Of 
course,  an  operator  needs  to  have  brains  and  keep  his  eyes 
open,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  And  a  good  com¬ 
positor  will  undoubtedly  make  the  machine  produce  better 
results  than  a  barber,  or  a  stonemason,  or  a  shoemaker. 
Therefore,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  any  but  compositors  em¬ 
ployed  on  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  printers  will  be  ready 
enough  to  adopt  a  perfect  machine  as  soon  as  it  is  proved 
to  be  so,  but  at  present  there  are  some  things  which  have 
to  be  remedied,  and  the  sooner  the  makers  recognise  this 
and  set  to  work  to  produce  what  is  wanted  the  better  for 
all  parties.  If  I  have  appeared  to  state  anything  unfairly, 
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I  must  apologise  to  the  manufacturers,  but  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  had  only  one  object  in  view,  viz ,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  machine.  And  this  object  I  desire  to 
see  obtained,  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  future 
benefit  of  the  printing  business,  just  as  the  introduction  of 
steam  presses  proved  itself  to  be. 


The  Art  of  Illumination. 


Part  III. 

ITE  is  often  very  troublesome,  but 
patience  and  thorough  manipulation 
will  make  it  yield  at  last,  and  when  it 
really  is  fit  the  finest  lines  and  dots  will 
flow  from  the  brush  readily,  producing 
the  effect  of  delicate  etching  in  white 
upon  a  ground  of  beautiful  colour. 
Understand,  nothing  can  be  done  by 
pressing  the  brush  upon  the  surface. 
It  must  be  moved  about  with  lightness 
and  freedom,  the  point  of  it  merely  touching,  and  the 
under-colour  will  seize  upon  the  white,  absorbing  the  water 
from  it  instantly,  and  thus  leaving  the  line  firm  and  sharp. 
Add  a  drop  of  water  at  times  to  the  white  in  the  saucer  to 
keep  it  in  the  same  condition. 

For  ruling  straight  lines  the  white  needs  to  be  a  little 
thinner  than  for  the  brush-work,  but  not  much.  See  that 
your  mechanical  pen  is  perfectly  clean,  open  it  a  little,  and 
dipping  a  brush  in  the  white  fill  the  pen  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Regulate  the  pen  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  line  desired,  arrange  your  straight  edge  on  the 
design,  touch  your  pen  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  if  the 
white  takes  at  once  to  the  surface,  draw  it  rapidly  but 
lightly  and  firmly  along  to  the  other  end. 

If  the  white  does  not  flow  do  not  bear  on,  but  draw  the 
brush  through  the  pen,  Ailing  it  anew,  and  try  again.  White 
requires  constant  care  and  coaxing,  but,  with  proper  exercise 
of  patience,  it  can  always  be  managed. 

Gold  works  very  much  like  white  in  some  respects,  but 
is  not  so  troublesome  on  the  whole.  It  must  not  be  taken 
out  of  its  saucer  and  worked  with  the  palette  knife  like 
white  or  colour,  but  you  should  have  two  brushes — a 
medium  sized  one  for  grounds  and  a  fine  one  for  line 
finishing. 


These  should  be  kept  strictly  for  gold,  that  there  may  be 
no  chance  of  muddying  it  with  any  colour,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  ever  washing  them.  Only  be  careful  to  keep  them 
with  their  points  in  good  shape,  and  put  them  away  just  as 
you  have  used  them.  Much  gold  would  otherwise  be  need¬ 
lessly  wasted. 

To  prepare  the  gold  for  use  :  in  the  first  place  put  a  few 
drops  of  water  in  the  saucer  with  it,  and  let  it  soften  a  little ; 
then  with  the  larger  brush  gently  mix  it  until  it  becomes  of 
a  fit  consistency  for  use,  which  you  will  ascertain  by  trying  a 
little.  It  should  cover  the  paper  instantly  and  solidly  as 
the  body-colour  does,  and  should  be  laid  on  in  the  same 
way.  It  must  so  cover  the  paper  as  to  look  like  an  absolute 
metallic  surface,  but  should  be  no  thicker  than  is  necessary 
to  that  end.  Being  very  heavy,  it  always  falls  to  the  bottom 
in  the  saucer,  and  must  be  stirred  up  thoroughly  every  time 
you  fill  the  brush. 

The  fine  line  finishing  is  done  with  the  small  brush  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  white,  and  you  will  find  it  work 
more  easily.  All  the  directions  given  for  ruling  with  white 
apply  to  gold,  but  gold  has  a  great  tendency  to  clog  in  the 
pen,  which  you  will  have  quite  often  to  clean  out  and  refill. 


Much  of  the  best  work  of  the  old  illuminators  was 
finished  throughout,  after  all  the  colours  were  properly  laid 
on,  with  a  firm,  glossy  black  outline.  This  kept  it  all  within 
the  limitations  of  service  decoration,  much  as  if  it  were 
precious  inlaid  work.  It  is  a  matter  which  will  try  your 
steadiness  of  hand  and  your  patience  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  work ;  but  when  well  done  it  adds 
immensely  to  the  clearness  and  efficiency  of  the  illumination. 

Colours  may  sometimes  look  dull  and  hopeless  before 
this  is  done,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  and 
bounded  by  a  firm  black  line,  come  out  bright,  clear,  and 
satisfactory.  Should  you  determine  on  this  black  line,  it  is 
generally  better  to  do  it  before  the  white  line  finishing. 

In  order  to  put  this  line  on  effectively,  mix  India  ink 
with  a  little  lamp-black  and  your  water  so  thick  that  it  will 
just  flow  from  the  pen  or  brush.  The  line  must  be  kept 
firm,  black,  and  regular.  All  perfectly  straight  lines  should 
be  done  with  the  ruling  pen  and  straight  edge,  and  long 
lines  of  gentle  curvature  may  be  done  with  the  same  pen 
guided  by  the  rubber  curves,  of  which  you  will  always  find 
some  portion  applicable  to  every  line. 

Have  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  mechanical  aids  when 
they  will  help  you  in  accomplishing  a  desired  end.  Every 
artist  has  to  make  use  of  tools  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  the  wise  one  gets  from  them  all  the  help  they  will  afford 
him.  There  will  be  plenty  of  your  work  which  must  be 
done  in  free  strokes  to  call  into  play  all  your  skill  and 
steadiness  of  hand. 

If  any  part  of  the  gold  is  to  be  burnished,  wait  until  it 
is  perfectly  dry  after  being  laid  on  ;  then  pass  the  burnisher 
over  it,  lightly  at  first,  pressing  harder  as  the  polish  begins 
to  appear,  and,  if  you  have  properly  covered  the  paper 
with  the  gold,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  beautiful 
lustre,  and  it  will  look  like  a  plate  of  gold  inlaid  into  the 
colour,  with  no  suggestion  of  paper  showing  through  it. 

Be  careful  not  to  rub  the  burnisher  over  any  of  the  colours, 
as  it  will  injure  their  appearence,  and  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  scratching  the  burnisher,  which  you  must  pre¬ 
serve  from  all  such  danger.  If  there  are  any  fine  lines  of 
gold  upon  the  bare  white  surface  to  be  burnished,  do  not 
bear  on  hard  enough  to  glaze  the  paper. 

Following  these  directions  with  care  you  will  probably  be 
able  to  copy  fairly  any  specimen  with  which  you  may  meet. 
Once  more  let  it  be  urged  that  there  is  no  such  useful 
study  in  the  beginning  as  copying  good  examples  of  the 
work  done  when  illuminators  had  the  experience  and 
traditions  of  centuries  to  aid  them  in  their  practice. 

After  carefully  studying  and  copying  a  few  of  these,  you 
will  have  a  better  knowledge  of  designing  correctly  than 
you  would  get  in  a  year  by  beginning  and  working  at  random. 
Illumination  is  an  art  which  has  laid  dormant  for  so  long 
that  it  is  only  to  be  revived  by  studying  what  those  did  who 
first  gave  it  life  and  carried  it  to  its  full  fruition. 


Commercial  Failures. — According  to  Kemp's  Menantile  Gazet/e, 
the  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  Saturday,  November  30,  was  419.  The  number  in  the 
corresponding  five  weeks  of  last  year  was  480,  showing  a  decrease  of 
61,  being  a  net  decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  284.  The  failures  in  the 
Printing  and  Stationery  Trades  were  8  as  compared  with  3  and  6  in 
188S  and  18S7  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  gazetted  failures,  there 
were  315  deeds  of  arrangement  filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  during 
the  same  five  weeks.  The  number  filed  in  the  corresponding  five 
weeks  of  last  year  was  420,  showing  a  decrease  of  105,  being  a  net 
decrease  in  1889,  to  date,  of  44.  The  number  of  bills  of  sale  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday, 
November  30,  was  970.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  five  weeks  of 
last  vear  was  i,ii6,  showing  a  decrease  of  146,  being  a  net  decrease 
in  1889,  to  date,  of  1,949.  number  published  in  Ireland  for  the 

same  five  weeks  was  37.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  five  weeks 
of  last  year  was  51,  showing  a  decrease  of  14,  being  a  net  decrease  in 
1889,  to  date,  of  qi. 
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By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

Matters  in  the  art  typographic  have  been  going  along 
very  quietly  during  the  interval  since  I  last  wrote  you. 
In  nature  calm  succeeds  storm,  and  so  the  case  has  been  with 
the  printers  in  this  city.  Last  month  our  unionists  were  all 
alive,  being  filled  with  the  desire  to  work  a  reform,  and  having 
taken  the  preliminaries  to  such  a  desirable  state  (full  particulars 
of  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last),  they  have  since  taken  a  rest — 
very  much  like  the  comp,  who  after  being  on  a  heavy  slog  with 
the  intention  of  getting  up  a  “  big  stringy’  sits  on  his  stool 
and  throws  in  a  handful  of  dis.  We  have  turned  our  attention 
away  from  those  things  which  immediately  concern  our  craft, 
and  have  been  indulging  in  a  Trades  Union  Dinner.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  anniversary  of  our  Federated  Trades 
Council,  which  was  formed  through  the  efforts  of  a  Boy  Labour 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Wellington  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  inquire  into  and  suggest  some  means  of  counteracting 
or  abating  the  boy,  girl,  and  cheap  labour,  which  was  rapidly 
growing  up  amongst  us,  and  which  threatened  to  become  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  grappled  with,  if  not  met  in  some 
determined  manner.  The  committee  interviewed  all  the 
masters  of  this  city,  and  held  communications  with  all  the 
societies  in  Australasia,  and  after  being  in  existence  for  several 
months,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  objects  sought  after  was  through  a 
combination  of  all  trades.  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  Trades 
Unions  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  Trades  Council 
be  formed.  The  Council,  at  its  first  meeting,  comprised  six 
societies,  with  a  total  strength  of  1,000  members.  A  leading 
typo,  Mr.  D.  P,  Fisher,  a  brother  of  George  Fisher,  M.H.R. 
(ex-Minister  of  Education),  who  was  also  a  typo,  was  chosen 
as  the  Council’s  first  president.  During  its  first  year  this  body 
devoted  itself  to  organising  tradesmen  into  unions,  and  by  its 
efforts  in  this  way,  four  Ti'ades  Unions  were  brought  into 
existence.  You  must  remember  that  I  am  writing  of  a  city 
which  has  a  population  of  only  30,000  inhabitants.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  little  difficulty  arose  between  our  Typographical 
Society  and  the  Government  Printer,  which  the  printers 
referred  to  their  Trades  Council.  The  councillors,  in  a  body, 
waited  upon  the  head  of  the  printing-office,  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Government  Printer  was 
not  working  under  a  fa’r  system,  and  pointed  out  parallels  from 
the  other  colonies.  One  of  the  sources  of  trouble  was  the 
apprentice  question.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Council 
was  an  order  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Government 
Printer  to  the  effect  that  the  printing-office  was  to  be  conducted 
under  the  rules  of  the  New  Zealand  Typographical  Association. 
This  order  caused  the  comps  of  Wellington  to  rejoice  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  they  consider  that  they  have  already  been  amply 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  in  forming  the  Council.  Another 
great  benefit  for  printers  has  been  in  preparation,  under  the 
Council’s  supervision,  for  some  time  past  ;  that  is  a  list  of 
“  fair  ”  employers  in  the  city,  which  list  is  to  be  extensively 
advertised,  and  all  unionists  will  be  called  upon  to  support 
those  employers  only  whose  names  appear  on  the  “  little  list.” 

The  dinner  to  which  I  have  referred  above  was  held  on 
October  19,  and  was  very  successful.  Politics  were  debarred, 
the  theme  of  the  evening  being  “Trades  Union  sentiments 
from  Trades  Unionists.”  Mr.  Fisher  (who  has  been  re-elected 
president  for  the  second  year)  was  to  have  taken  the  chair,  but 
two  days  before  the  event  came  off  he  was  called  to  Dunedin 
to  take  part  in  a  Labourers’  Conference,  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  T.  L.  Mills,  was  called  upon  to  take  the  chair.  After 
the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied  with  the  good  things  pro¬ 
vided,  the  toast  list  was  commenced  with  the  English  loyal 
toast,  “The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.”  “Trades  Unionism 
in  New  Zealand”  was  responded  to  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Robt.  Seymour,  a  delegate  of  the  Seamen’s  Union, 
the  most  powerful  society,  both  as  to  members  and  finances,  in 
our  colonies.  During  his  speech,  Mr.  Seymour  compared  the 
status  of  seamen  to-day  with  their  status  ten  years  ago.  Then 
the  mariner  was  bound  to  turn  out  at  all  hours  and  work,  in 
port  and  out  of  port,  week-days,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  Now^ 
Sunday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rest ;  vessels  were  not  worked 


in  port  on  that  day  ;  holidays  were  given  or  paid  for  when  the 
vessel  was  in  port ;  and  the  regular  hours  for  working  are 
eight  hours  per  day.  All  these  concessions  had  only  been 
granted  after  a  series  of  hard  struggles,  and  in  their  late 
struggle  with  the  Northern  Shipping  Company,  which  lasted 
considerably  over  twelve  months,  they  expended  16,000. 
This  trouble  was  over  wages  and  employing  non-unionists  to 
work  alongside  unionists.  Unionists  from  all  the  Australasian 
colonies  assisted  with  their  money,  which  is  their  most  power¬ 
ful  ally  in  a  struggle  of  this  kind,  and  eventually  the  company 
gave  in  to  the  unionists,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  “  Our  Trades  Council,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Tailors’  Society,  was  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  the  response  being  allotted  to  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Mills  made  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Council  during  its  first  year,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  politician  was  to  be  seen  at  the  board.  Politics 
had  been  debarred  from  its  deliberations,  the  chief  aim  being 
organisation  ;  but  the  Council,  in  mapping  out  its  future  course 
of  action,  had  determined  to  use  the  power  of  politics  as  much 
as  possible,  both  during  the  coming  general  elections  and 
during  the  next  sitting  of  Parliament.  A  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  appointed  among  members,  and  it  was  that 
committee’s  aim  and  object  to  get  an  eight-hours  statute  placed 
upon  the  colony’s  law-book.  Eight  hours  per  day  was  the 
custom  amongst  our  workpeople,  but,  following  the  example 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  Council  was  anxious 
that  the  custom  should  be  legalised.  Then,  the  day  upon 
which  such  a  measure  became  law  should  be  set  apart  every 
year  as  an  Eight-hour  Day,  when  Labour  should  hold  a 
carnival,  as  was  the  custom  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
The  speaker  then  took  his  hearers  further  afield,  and 
showed  them  how  trades  councils  were  pushing  along  the 
principle  of  unionism  in  other  lands.  The  recent  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  which  was  held  in  Paris  was  touched  upon,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  the  names  of  Cipriani  (of  Italy)  and  John 
Burns  were  mentioned.  The  latter  name  was  the  cause  of 
great  applause  as  the  speaker  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Burns)  managed  the  London  strike.  After  reviewing 
recent  reforms  brought  about  by  combinations  ot  workmen  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  Mr.  Mills  drew  attention  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  America,  where  unionists  were  girding 
up  their  loins  for  a  great  eight-hours  struggle.  It  came  to 
those  present  as  a  surprise  that  on  the  ist  of  May,  1890,  there 
was  to  be  a  gigantic  strike  among  all  trades  for  a  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  that  the  hours  demanded  were  to  be 
eight.  The  speaker  pointed  out  to  them  that  New  Zealanders 
possessed,  as  a  birthright,  the  privilege  for  which  our  brethren 
in  older  countries  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail ;  therefore  it 
behoved  us  to  guard  jealously  that  privilege,  and  not  allow  the 
least  encroachment  upon  the  right  and  equality  of  eight  hours 
for  work,  eight  hours  for  recreation,  and  eight  hours  for  rest. 
During  many  parts  of  his  speech,  and  at  its  close,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  his  references  to  the  coming  struggle  in  America,  Mr. 
Mills  was  loudly  applauded. 

Other  speakers  touched  upon  the  passing  of  an  Eight-hour 
Act  and  the  advisability  of  the  setting  apart  of  a  labour  day 
anniversary.  Mr.  W.  P.  McGirr,  president  of  the  Wellington 
Typographical  Association,  in  responding  to  a  toast  to  that 
body,  remarked  that  he  was  proud  to  sit  at  the  board  as  a 
representative  (together  with  the  chairman)  of  a  printers’ 
society,  and  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  com¬ 
pliments  paid  by  speakers  in  their  references  to  his  society 
having  been  a  great  means  towards  forming  the  Council.  He 
suggested  to  the  Council  that  it  take  into  future  consideration 
the  establishing  of  a  Trades  Hall  and  the  appointing  of  an 
organiser,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  round  addressing 
workmen  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  unionism,  so 
that  all  workmen  might  be  banded  together,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  central  Trades  Council  for  the  whole  colony. 

The  last  toast  on  the  list  was  the  Evening  Post,  the  only 
union  paper  in  Wellington.  The  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
toast  informed  those  present  that  it  was  usual  at  public  dinners 
to  generalise  this  toast,  but  the  Council  thought  it  could  pay 
no  higher  compliment  than  the  naming  specially  of  a  paper 
which  paid  liberal  wages  and  employed  a  large  staff  on  short 
hours,  and  consistently  advocated  the  claims  of  labour  in  its 
struggle  against  capital.  Mr.  Alfred  King,  sub-editor  of  the 
Post,  in  responding,  thanked  the  assembly  for  the  honour  they 
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had  done  his  paper.  He  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
capital  speeches  upon  the  subject  of  trades  unionists,  and  he 
felt  convinced  that  if  unionists  in  New  Zealand  urged  their 
claims  upon  the  lines  expressed  and  advocated  that  evening, 
their  unionism  would  prosper,  and  if  ever  any  trouble  arose 
the  public  sympathy  would  go  with  them,  and  if  public 
sympathy  was  with  them  the  newspapers  would  be  on  their 
side  also. 

The  singing  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  and  “God  Save  the 
Queen  ”  brought  a  very  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close  at 
1 1. 1 5  p.m. 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  November  i,  1889.  T.  L.  M. 


Christinas  Cards. 

There  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  these 
graceful  little  tokens  of  love,  esteem,  and  courtesy  ;  and, 
judging  from  this  fact,  we  suppose  we  may  predicate  that  there 
is  as  large  a  demand  as  ever,  or,  perhaps,  a  greater.  This  is 
well  for  the  publishers,  and  also  well  for  the  artists,  printers, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  industry.  As  usual,  of  course  most 
of  the  cards  bear  the  words  “Printed  in  Germany,”  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  see  these  words  ■*  disappear  until  our  lithographers 
bestir  themselves  to  produce  better  work.  The  designs  are 
almost  without  exception  English,  and  we  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  that  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  putting  these  designs  upon  stone,  and  Working  an  edition  of 
a  card,  our  English  houses  appear  to  be  utterly  beaten.  That 
this  matter  of  foreign  work  has  to  do  with  the  lithography  and 
printing  is  proved  by  a  fact  narrated  to  the  writer  the  other  day 
by  an  experienced  representative  of  one  of  our  largest  houses. 
He  stated  that  he  used  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for  orders  for 
colour-printing,  and  was  able  to  secure  very  large  ones  indeed 
direct  from  the  very  neighbourhood  where  lithographers 
abounded.  And  he  was  able  to  do  this  solely  on  account  of 
his  designs  ;  these  were  bold  and  effective,  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  the  customer,  and  in  spite  of  higher  prices  for  printing,  he 
used  to  get  the  orders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mere  execution 
of  the  work  was  not,  perhaps,  so  good  as  the  German,  but  the 
designs  were  everything.  He  said  there  was  still  good  business 
to  be  done  in  this  way  on  the  Continent. 

Booklets  appear  to  run  the  cards  pretty  closely,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  which  has  the  better  of  the  contest.  They  are 
produced  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  and  are 
very  pretty.  But  they  appear  to  be  a  useless  sort  of  thing  ; 
they  lie  about  and  get  dirty  ;  they  cannot  be  mounted  in  books 
like  cards,  nor  bound  up  like  pamphlets.  We  rather  fancy  the 
craze  for  them  will  pass,  but  that  the  cards  will  always  be  used. 

We  have  only  been  favoured  with  cards  and  booklets  from 
five  houses,  so  that  we  can  only  speak  of  the  productions  of 
these  firms.  They  are  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Von  Portheim  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Wirths  Bros.,  Messrs.  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Co.  have  produced  their 
“Nativity”  and  “  Sixtina  Raphael”  panels  in  a  smaller  size 
than  those  of  last  year,  and  the  results  are  equally  good.  An 
excellent  piece  of  work  is  “  King  Charles  Spaniels  ”  after  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  ;  and  a  nautical  card,  shaped  with  mast,  &c., 
and  a  glint  of  gold  upon  the  water  and  sails,  is  very  effective. 
A  group  of  five  children  of  various  nationalities  is  humorous 
without  vulgarity,  and  should  delight  the  youngsters.  A  great 
variety  of  shaped  cards,  birds,  donkeys,  cheese  and  mouse,  a 
log  of  wood,  a  hat,  a  basket,  a  collar,  &c.,  &c.,  will  also  provide 
amusement  for  the  little  people  who  will  receive  them.  Some 
winter  subjects  with  birds,  and  other  bird  and  flower  subjects 
embossed,  are  excellent  specimens  of  work.  An  imitation 
photograph  of  a  dear  little  girl  ready  for  a  party  is  perfect  in  its 
drawing  and  printing.  The  only  booklet  we  have  received  is 
“  The  Sower,”  with  drawings  by  W.  J.  Webb,  executed  in 
monotint,  and  a  beautiful  poem  by  Helen  Marion  Burnside. 
Messrs.  Tuck’s  show-card  is  an  effective  drawing  of  an  angel 
on  a  star,  by  Cresswell  Woollett. 

Messrs.  VON  PoRTHEiM  &  Co.  send  us  a  number  of  shaped 
cards  ;  these  comprise  stars,  padlocks,  eggs,  fans,  football, 
cricket-ball,  boots,  horseshoes,  &c.  They  are  all  executed  in 
good  style,  and  are  likely  to  meet  with  considerable  favour. 
A  number  of  cards  ivith  landscapes,  flowers,  and  birds  are  very 
choice  in  design  and  good  in  ejjecution  ;  the  lithography  is 


delicate  and  the  colouring  harmonious.  Two  rows  of  children, 
seven  boys  and  seven  girls,  giving  a  capital  variety  of  faces, 
will  be  sure  to  please.  No.  6,011  is  a  set  of  four  pleasing 
designs  to  stand  up,  cut  out  and  embossed,  and  with  female 
figures  in  sylvan  scenes  and  by  the  seashore.  Of  booklets 
Messrs.  Portheim  make  a  goodly  show.  Very  choice  are 
“Asters  and  Garden  Flowers,”  “Pansies,”  and  “Vine  and 
other  Leaves,”  with  poems  selected  by  T.  B.  Reid.  In  each 
case  these  are  shaped  to  represent  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
the  titles.  The  booklets  of  ordinary  shape  are  “The  Pilot,” 
with  poem  by  E.  Nesbit ;  “River  Sketches,”  illustrated  by 
C.  G.  Noakes,  with  words  selected  and  written  by  E.  Nesbit ; 
“The  Flowing  Tide,”  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Stuart 
Edwards.  These  are  well  designed  and  printed. 

Messrs.  Wirths  Bros,  make  a  specialty  of  birds  and 
flowers  in  their  cards.  In  both  the  designs  are  extremely 
chaste,  and  the  execution  is  exquisite  ;  two  designs  of  birds 
drinking  from  shells  being  especially  beautiful.  Messrs. 
Wirths’  booklets  are  numerous  and  varied.  Of  shaped  ones 
we  may  mention  “A  Sea  Idyll,”  by  Marion  M.  Wingrove,  and 
“A  Sea  Song,”  by  the  same  author;  “Old  and  New,”  by 
Edythe  H.  Cross  ;  and  “Happy  may  Thy  Christmas  be,”  by 
Charlotte  Brombacher.  In  ordinary  shapes  are  “  From  Dawn 
to  Midnight,”  by  Samuel  K.  Cowan,  M.A. ;  “When  the  Snow¬ 
flakes  Flutter  Low,”  by  Edythe  H.  Cross;  “That  Wondrous 
Night  of  Yore,”  “Alone  in  the  Wintry  Twilight,”  and  “Now  I 
Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep,”  with  verses  in  each  case  by  Charlotte 
Brombacher.  Both  as  regards  design  and  execution  these 
booklets  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  it  be  that  in  some 
of  them  we  could  wish  for  more. 

Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  us  through  their 
sole  agent  for  England,  Mr.  Arthur  Ackermann,  191,  Regent- 
street,  samples  of  their  cards,  &c.  A  large  chromo,  “  The 
Dash  for  Liberty,”  by  A.  F.  Tait,  represents  a  number  of  newly- 
fledged  chicks  escaping  from  a  basket  ;  the  drawing  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  charming  picture  are  first-rate.  A  booklet,  “Notes 
from  Mendelssohn,”  illustrated  by  Louis  K.  Harlow,  gives  the 
introductory  notes  of  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  songs, 
with  a  verse  or  so  of  the  poems,  and  pictures  of  woodland,  field, 
or  sea  on  every  page.  This  makes  a  really  artistic  book.  Of  the 
cards,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  produced  in  the  high-class 
style  for  which  Messrs.  Prang  are  famous,  and  in  various 
designs  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  Some  of  the  land¬ 
scapes  and  flower  subjects  are  especially  charming. 

Now  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Limited,  to  notice.  These  are  the 
only  cards  and  booklets  of  purely  English  manufacture  before 
us,  and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  find  evidences  of  progress. 
Speaking  generally,  we  think  there  is  a  distinct  advance  upon 
last  year’s  work,  and  we  trust  this  will  go  on.  No.  991  is  an 
imitation  pencil  drawing  of  an  old  church  in  a  wooden  frame, 
a  very  pretty  thing  indeed.  199,  200,  201,  and  342,  flower  sub¬ 
jects,  are  very  good  in  design  and  execution.  421,  representing 
a  straw  hat,  which  upon  being  raised  discloses  a  butterfly  or  a 
bird  ;  423  a  silk  hat,  428  a  leaf,  341  a  brazil  nut,  353  a  walnut, 
all  made  to  raise  up,  are  most  realistic,  and  at  the  same  time 
artistic.  390,  391,  landscapes,  are  good.  115,  188,  386,  are 
children’s  subjects.  The  comic  animal  subjects,  257,  frogs 
toboganning  ;  50,  kitten  playing  with  bricks  ;  218,  cat  and 
kitten  at  meal ;  245,  monkeys  ;  274,  dormice  ;  319,  squirrels  ; 
345,  monkeys  with  watch,  are  all  funny  without  a  trace  of 
being  vulgar ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  330,  musicians, 
and  209,  match  girl  and  paper  boys.  Of  booklets,  Messrs. 
Ward  produce  a  great  variety,  but  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
them.  “Thine  for  Ever”  contains  Frances  Ridley  Havergal’s 
beautiful  hymn  beginning,  “Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 
consecrated.  Lord,  to  Thee.”  “  Mizpah  ”  also  contains  a 
hymn  by  Miss  Havergal.  “  Christmas  Day,”  by  Rev.  John 
Keble,  contains  some  beautiful  designs  of  flowers  on  crosses. 
“  Flower-de-Luce,”  by  Longfellow,  with  illustrations  by  N.  C. 
Bishop-Culpeper,  is  a  good  sample  of  monotint  printing.  “  My 
Lady’s  Garden,”  a  calendar  for  1890,  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
colour  printing,  and  withal  a  very  useful  book.  “  Morning 
Hymn  for  Children,”  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander,  illustrated  by 
N.  C.  Bishop-Culpeper,  is  also  in  monotint;  so  also  is  “A 
Ball-room  Comedy,”  by  C.  S.  Calverley,  illustrated  by  May 
Quilton.  “  Christmas  at  Manor  Farm,  or  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the 
Ice,”  cleverly  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hodgson;  and  “The  Fox 
and  the  Grapes,”  illustrated  by  E.  Caldwell,  are  capital  books 
of  fun,  well  printed  in  monotint. 
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Publishing  in  Germany. 

The  literature  of  bookselling  and  publishing  in  Germany  is 
of  an  extensive  character,  forming,  indeed,  quite  a  small 
library  of  itself  Without  going  back  to  the  year  i486,  when 
Coburger  (or  Koburger),  of  Nuremberg,  issued  the  first  cata¬ 
logue  (in  folio)  of  books,  or  even  to  a  century  or  more  later, 
when  a  bulky  list  of  300  pages  was  issued  by  George  Wilier, 
the  literature  proper  of  the  trade  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  in  1728,  when  the  “  Insignia  Bibliopolarium  ”  of  Roth- 
Scholtz  appeared  at  Nuremberg.  Since,  if  not  even  before, 
that  date  the  literature  of  the  fraternity  has  been  rapidly  swelling 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  unwieldy  proportions.  This 
activity  is  to  a  certain  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  common  legislation  as  to  the  rights  of  authors  and 
publishers  in  the  German  empire.  Many  of  the  states  have 
their  own  separate  and  distinct  regulations,  which  are  usually 
regulated  by  custom,  and  sometimes  by  the  interpretations 
which  the  courts  place  upon  a  particular  phrasing.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  common  law  for  the  whole  empire  has  frequently  been 
debated  and  its  utility  universally  admitted,  but  it  involves  so 
many  points  and  interests  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  appears 
to  be  reluctant  to  take  the  subject  up. 

Copyright  laws,  or  “  Verlagsrechte,”  in  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  are  very  fair  and  definite  to  authors  and  publishers. 
After  he  has  acquired  the  exclusive  right  of  reproduction,  the 
publisher  is  bound  to  publish  the  work  ;  in  America  and  in 
England  certain  members  of  the  fraternity  acquire  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right,  but  when  the  “copy”  is  in  their  possession  flatly 
decline  to  make  any  advance  until  a  certain  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  or  sum  of  money  has  been  obtained,  which  “  may  be 
years  and  may  be  never.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
author  is  bound  to  deliver  his  manuscript  at  a  stipulated  time, 
or  the  publisher  may  not  only  withdraw  from  the  contract,  but 
sue  the  man  of  letters  for  compensation.  The  tradesman  is  not 
permitted  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  contents  of  the  work. 

As  a  rule,  the  assignment  holds  good  for  only  .one  edition,  a 
new  contract  being  necessary  for  each  new  edition  ;  and  an 
author  may  not  issue  a  new  edition  before  the  old  one  is  sold, 
unless  he  compensates  the  publisher.  In  Prussia,  if  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  first  edition  is  not  specified,  the  publisher  may 
reprint  the  work  without  alterations  as  often  as  he  pleases.  In 
Baden  the  number  is  unlimited,  but  a  reprint  is  not  allowed. 
In  Saxony  the  law  of  January  2, 1863,  makes  it  clear  that,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  first  edition  may  not  exceed  1,000  copies. 

It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
authorities  to  enact  that  “in  case  of  disagreement  the  fee  for 
a  new  edition  is  to  be  half  that  for  the  first”  !  The  author  of 
an  unexpectedly  popular  book  would  naturally  demand  payment 
at  an  enhanced  rate  for  a  new  edition,  and  in  repudiating  any 
such  claim  the  publisher  would  be  simply  driving  his  own 
wheelbarrow  !  The  author  is  almost  invariably  an  irritable 
animal  !  The  liability  of  a  publisher  is,  in  Saxony  at  all  events, 
very  clearly  defined.  If  a  work  is  accidentally  lost  when  in  his 
hands  he  has  nevertheless  to  pay  the  fee  ;  liut  the  author  is 
bound  to  supply  another  copy  of  the  work  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  do  so  ;  and  if  a  work  is  accidentally  destroyed  after  publica¬ 
tion,  the  publisher  is  bound  to  replace  copies  without  paying  an 
additional  fee. 

There  is  here  an  intent  to  make  a  fair  adjustment  of  equities 
between  publisher  and  author  ;  yet  the  regulations  are  need¬ 
lessly  intricate. — American  Book7naker. 

■ - - %  - 

The  Moral  Value  of  Literature. 

The  amount  of  literature  annually  published  is  stupendous, 
and  may  be  placed  under  three  different  heads — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  We  will  endeavour  to  point  out  briefly  its 
moral  value.  Literature  may  be  likened  to  a  human  voice 
speaking  to  the  reading  world.  Books,  in  short,  are  the  voices 
of  those  who  can  speak  well  addressed  to  those  who  cannot 
speak  so  well.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  the  enormous  and 
wide-spreading  power  which  literature  possesses.  Its  strength 
is  increased  in  quantity  and  momentum  by  coming  down  to  us 
through  the  ages.  Its  action  on  morality  is  rather  subordinate 
than  otherwise — as  a  living  person  speaking  is  superiortoabook. 
Without  doubt  bad  books  do  harm,  but  their  influence  is 


somewhat  exaggerated.  Works  coming  under  that  head  would 
not  be  written  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  them.  How  well  that  demand  is  catered  for  is  well  known, 
but,  thanks  to  numerous  agencies,  works  of  that  nature  are 
kept  well  under.  A  very  large  class  of  books,  although  good 
in  themselves  and  excellent  to  read,  are  not  in  the  proper  sense 
moral.  They  do  not  directly  stimulate  the  two  great  moral 
principles — to  love  truth  wherever  it  leads  us,  and  to  love  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves.  Of  a  truth,  although  this  matter  is 
well  inculcated  in  youth,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  in 
after-life. 

Good  books  negatively  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  account 
of  the  feelings  they  excite,  which,  though  not  distinctly  moral, 
prevent  people  from  indulging  in  low  tastes.  We  often  see  that 
the  moral  force  of  a  book  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  moral 
force  of  its  writer.  For  instance,  the  force  of  Carlyle  lies  not 
so  much  in  his  love  of  tenderness  as  in  his  love  of  truth.  I 
we  look  on  the  spirit  which  inspired  his  writings,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  is  justified.  It  is  universally  accepted  that 
all  novelists  must  place  an  ideal  before  their  readers  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  never  to  describe  that  which  has  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  nor  ever  will  exist.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  place 
before  the  world  their  ideas  of  that  which  has  had  an  existence 
or  will  sooner  or  later  exist.  All  great  novels  are  mixtures,  and 
their  real  function  is  to  encourage  morality. 

People  go  to  the  Bible  for  morality  instead  of  to  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Why.?  For  the  reason  that  the  former 
is  based  on  family  affection,  and  we  cannot  find  this  in  the 
latter.  The  enormous  power  of  the  greatest  novelist  of  this 
age,  Dickens,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  based  his 
writings  entirely  oa  natural  affections.  The  more  literature 
there  is  the  more  power  it  possesses,  and  it  behoves  all  to 
endeavour  to  turn  this  force  towards  doing  something  to  raise 
the  moral  tone  of  the  rising  generation. 

We  have  now  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  literature,  and  it 
should  be  printed  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  take  the 
place  of  the  trash  sometimes  found  in  bookstores.  The 
literature  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
“  Peter  Parley  ”  during  the  past  century  has  undoubtedly  had 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  youth  of  both  America  and  England. 
For  children  no  purer  literature  was  ever  published. 

All  works  treating  of  art  and  of  high  spiritual  influence  meet 
with  great  demand,  although  at  the  same  time  they  must  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  do  so  in  the  best  manner.  Numerous 
examples  of  works  of  this  nature  might  be  given,  but  the 
reader  doubtless  has  formed  acquaintance  with  many  of  them. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of 
society  which  should  help  the  diffusion  of  good  literature,  but 
the  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  teachers  of  our  youth.  A 
worthier  end  could  not  be  obtained. — American  Stationer. 


The  Shakespeare  Press. 

This  celebrated  printing  establishment  was  founded  in  1790, 
and  owed  its  existence  to  George  Nicol,  court  bookseller 
during  the  greater  part  of  King  George  the  Third’s  reign. 
Nicol  had  married  a  niece  of  Alderman  John  Boydell,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  that  illustrious  patron 
of  art.  Nicol’s  first  care  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  skilful 
punch-cutter.  Him  he  found  in  the  person  of  William  Martin, 
a  brother  of  Robert  Martin,  Baskerville’s  successor.  So  per¬ 
suaded  was  Nicol  of  Martin’s  ability  “  to  cut  sets  of  type  after 
approved  models,  in  imitation  of  the  sharp  and  fine  letter  used 
by  the  French  and  Italian  printers,”  that  he  housed  the  punch- 
cutter  under  his  own  roof  until  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  edition  of  Shakespeare,  eighteen  parts,  in  nine 
volumes,  with  the  100  steel  engravings  which  constituted  the 
magnificent  Boydell  gallery. 

In  1791  the  first  part  of  the  great  work  made  its  appearance. 
It  created  a  genuine  sensation.  The  last  volume  was  completed 
in  1810.  Said  Dibdin  :  “There  is  scarcely  one  perceptible 
shade  of  variation  from  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  to  the 
last  page  of  the  work,  either  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  the  hue  of 
the  paper,  or  the  clearness  or  sharpness  of  the  type.” 

Said  William  Bulmer,  speaking  of  the  elegant  productions 
the  Shakespeare  Press  :  “  They  are  particularly  meant  to  com¬ 
bine  the  various  beauties  of  printing,  typefounding,  engraving, 
and  paper-making.” 
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Early  Venetian  Printing. 

IN  the  Doge’s  palace,  which  has  been  partially  rebuilt  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  owing  to  a  fire,  there  are  to  be  found, 
in  glass  cases,  many  interesting  examples  of  early  Venetian 
printing. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Venice,  here  exhibited,  is  “  Cicero’s 
Letters,”  issued  by  John  de  Spira  in  1469.  It  is  a  small  folio 
with  wide  margins,  in  great  primer,  of  clear  and  elegant  roman, 
with  large  initial  letters,  and  not  many  contractions.  An  edition 
of  Pliny,  by  the  same  printer,  in  the  same  year,  is  often  described 
as  the  first  printed  in  Venice.  It  is  a  much  finer  and  larger 
book  than  the  Cicero,  and  the  pages  are  surrounded  by  splendid 
borders.  A  Petrarch  of  1470,  by  the  same  printer,  the  first 
edition,  has  no  stops  and  an  illuminated  border.  First  editions 
of  Sallust  and  Tacitus  are  shown — quarto  books,  printed  1470 
— “  artis  gloria  prima  sute.”  The  earliest  Italian  book  has  two 
columns  on  a  page  ;  it  is  a  Boccaccio. 

Homer’s  “  Batrachomachia,”  in  the  same  case,  was  printed 
in  i486  by  L.  Cretese,  of  Venice.  Very  little  Greek  had  been 
hitherto  published,  either  here  or  at  any  other  city,  and  even 
in  1493  a  Venetian  printer  (Bevilasque)  left  blanks  for  Greek 
quotations  in  his  books.  However,  Aldus  made  this  branch  of 
literary  work  his  own.  He  could  not  find  a  better  place  for  the 
work  than  this  seabound  city,  crowded  with  foreigners,  and 
especially  Greeks.  These  had  been  driven  out  of  their  native 
country  by  the  Turks,  now  becoming  a  power  in  Europe,  and 
destined  to  check  the  authority  of  Venice.  Aldus  employed 
workmen  of  all  kinds,  and  kept  open  house  for  scholars,  and 
had  no  less  than  thirty  Greeks  as  editors  and  readers  of  the 
various  editions  he  prepared.  All  of  these  are  wonderfully 
accurate,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  now  in  themselves  the  chief 
texts  of  the  respective  authors,  as  the  manuscripts  from  which 
they  were  taken  have  been  destroyed  or  lost.  His  press  was 
set  up  in  1490,  and  he  succeeded  in  publishing  the  editiones 
principes  of  nearly  all  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature. 

The  first  book  of  Aldus  is  not  dated,  but  is  marked  as  issued 
in  1491.  It  is  the  “  Hero  and  Lysander”  of  Musaeus,  printed 
in  a  great  primer  or  double  pica  Greek,  with  many  contractions, 
and  woodcut  initials  and  headings.  The  remainder  of  the 
Greek  editions  show  improvements  of  different  kinds,  and  are 
gradually  brought  to  a  handier  size.  The  founts  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  in  use  nowadays,  and  must  have  been  very 
expensive  to  cast,  and  the  books  are  not  nearly  so  easy  to  read 
as  modern  printing  in  type  cut  after  Person’s  models. 

One  book  in  this  collection  of  rara  et piilchra^  upon  which 
book-lovers  of  all  nations  gaze  with  a  sort  of  reverence,  is  the 
Petrarch  of  1581,  a  small  octavo,  entirely  in  italic— a  fount  cut 
by  Francia  of  Bologna  for  Aldus,  imitating  to  some  extent 
Petrarch’s  own  handwriting.  It  is  a  wide,  clear  letter,  and 
much  more  handsome  and  easy  to  read  than  some  founts  used 
to-day,  but  is  burdened  by  double  American  Book- 

7naker. 


“  The  Daily  Graphic h 

Ever  since  The  Gt'aphic  \\3.s  established,  twenty  years  ago, 
its  proprietors  have  had  the  intention  of  supplementing 
it,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  daily  issue.  In  1 869  such  a  paper  was 
altogether  impossible;  in  1879  it  was  not  much  more  feasible; 
but  during  the  last  ten  years  so  much  solid  progress  has  been 
made,  alite  in  rapid  methods  of  reproducing  drawings,  and  in 
the  machinery  used  for  printing  “cuts,”  that  the  directors  of 
The  Graphic  consider  themselves  justified  in  commencing  their 
long-projected  enterprise.  A  preliminary  and  experimental 
issue  lies  before  us  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  January  next, 
the  first  number  of  the  first  daily  illustrated  newspaper  in 
Europe  will  be  published.  This  preliminary  number  is  really 
an  illustrated  prospectus,  since  only  a  portion  of  itjl^  treated 
as  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  same  forjnat  as  The  Graphic^  and 
consists  of  sixteen  pages.  By  way  of  showing  what  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  a  good  deal  of  space  is  occupied  with  a  series  of 
vigorous  sketches  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  acco’mpanied  by 
a  remarkably  vivid  and  powerful  description  of  the  battle, 
written  by  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  The  description  is,  of 
course,  compiled  from  contemporary  accounts  of  the  struggle  ; 


but  in  its  freshness  and  gallop  it  reads  as  though  it  had  really 
been  written  at  midnight  of  the  pouring  wet  Sunday  when 
Napoleon  was  finally  beaten. 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  careful  and  delicate 
methods  hitherto  required  for  printing  illustrations  can  form 
any  conception  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  enterprise  has 
been  beset.  Illustrations,  to  be  printed  well,  must  be  printed 
slowly  ;  and  of  The  Graphic  itself  only  1,000  copies  an  hour 
can  be  produced.  For  a  daily  newspaper  10,000  or  12,000 
copies  an  hour  must  be  turned  out.  Here,  then,  at  the  outset 
was  an  enormous  and,  it  would  seem  an  insurmountable, 
difficulty.  But,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Middleton 
&  Co.  and  Mr.  Marinoni,  that  difficulty  has  been  removed,  and 
there  are  now  in  the  office  of  The  Daily  Graphic  five  machines, 
by  the  one  maker  or  the  other,  capable  of  printing  50,000 
copies  an  hour.  That  trouble  overcome,  another  quite  as 
serious  remained.  Before  machines  could  be  made  capable 
of  printing  engravings  both  sufficiently  well  and  quickly,  it 
was  essential  that  the  plate  from  which  the  engraving  is 
printed  should  be  only  so  slightly  bent  that  the  picture  would 
not  be  in  any  way  distorted  by  the  curvature.  This  has  been 
done  by  making  the  printing  cylinders  double  the  ordinary 
size.  These  and  other  minor  difficulties  have  required  for 
their  solution  two  years’  close  attention  ;  and  even  now  it  is 
uncertain  which  is  the  better  type  of  machine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Middleton  or  the  Marinoni.  Experience  alone  will 
show  that,  and  the  contest  between  the  two  machines  is  being 
watched  with  lively  interest  by  printers’  engineers.  These 
five  machines  and  the  other  mechanical  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  daily  illustrated  paper  have  cost 
^20,000. 

The  arrangements,  which  will  be  in  working  order  by  the  4th 
of  January,  have  occupied  several  months  in  the  making.  An 
extensive  building  has  been  taken  in  Milford-lane,  and  has 
been  fitted  up  completely^  in  order  that  the  new  paper  may  be 
entirely  dissociated  from  the  old  one.  With  a  separate  office, 
its  own  machinery,  and  a  distinct  staff.  The  Daily  Graphic  will 
inherit  from  the  mother-journal  nothing  but  excellent  traditions. 
The  editor  will  be  Mr.  Joyce,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  The  Graphic.  He  will  have  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  a  large  staff  of  artists,  whose  business  it  will  be  sometimes 
to  attend  the  public  functions  that  are  chosen  for  illustration, 
and  sometimes  to  “work-up”  the  sketches  which  are  sent 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  or  from  abroad.  For  many 
months  past  a  large  studio  in  the  office  of  The  Graphic  has 
been  filled  with  ambitious  young  artists,  who  have  there  gone 
through  special  training  designed  to  teach  great  rapidity  and 
dexterity  in  sketching,  with  particular  reference  to  the  work 
which  they  will  presently  have  to  do.  But  although  the  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  paper,  they 
will  not  be  everything.  For  the  rest,  its  columns  will  contain 
the  news  of  the  day,  dealt  with  in  a  somewhat  more  concise 
form  than  is  found  necessary  by  the  broad-sheet  dailies.  The 
“three-decker”  leading  article,  which  has  so  many  enemies, 
will  be  avoided  ;  comments  upon  the  morning  news  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  shape.  Special  signed 
articles  upon  social  and  political  subjects  will  take  the  place 
of  long  leaders. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  newspaper  comes  with  the  morning 
milk,  the  time  at  its  disposal  for  illustrating  an  event  of  the 
previous  evening  is  inconveniently  limited  ;  but  there  are  now 
so  many  rapid  mechanical  processes  for  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  that  the  projectors  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty 
upon  that  head.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Barnum’s 
opening  performance  were  to  be  illustrated.  An  artist  would 
go  to  Olympia,  and  would  rapidly  sketch  what  presented  them¬ 
selves  as  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  events  of  the 
evening.  Immediately  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  drawn 
enough,  he  would  hurry  back  to  the  office  and  hand  his  sketches 
to  the  engraving  department.  By  what  process  they  would  be 
reproduced  would  depend  on  circumstances.  Where  every 
moment  was  of  value  the  artist  woul'd  draw  upon  transfer 
paper,  which  would  enable  a  reproduction  to  be  made  in  two 
hours.  By  this  process  no  electrotyping  is  necessary,  nor 
would  it  be  needful  to  photograph  the  drawing  on  to  the  zinc. 
Once  transferred  to  the  zinc,  the  picture  would  be  eaten  in  by 
acid,  and  then  stereotyped  as  though  it  were  type.  Nothing 
could  be  more  expeditious.  A  “cut”  produced  in  this  manner 
would,  of  course,  not  be  equal  to  an  electrotype,  and  the  cuts 
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must  necessarily  be  small.  Indeed,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  illustrations  in  the  new  Graphic  will  have  much  in 
common  with  the  careful  and  elaborate  woodcuts  of  the  old 
one.  Wood-engraving  will  be  employed  sometimes — as  often, 
indeed,  as  time  will  allow  ;  but  mechanical  processes  must  of 
necessity  be  most  frequently  used.  A  new  system  has  been 
adopted  which  will  enable  a  wood-block  of  moderate  size  to  be 
engraved  in  five  or  six  hours.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  block 
into  minute  portions,  each  of  which  would  be  simultaneously 
worked  upon  by  a  staff  of  engravers,  who  would  thus  produce 
a  complete  block  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually  occupied  by 
the  old  method  of  division.  An  elaborate  electric-light  instal¬ 
lation  is  being  fitted  up  for  facilitating  the  photographing  of 
sketches  on  the  zinc  for  “  process  ’’  blocks,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  engraving  staff  will  be  independent  alike  of  atmosphere 
and  daylight.  Every  possible  device  for  economising  time  and 
turning  out  good  work  in  a  brief  space  has  been  adopted  in 
Milford-lane  ;  and  if  the  The  Daily  Graphic  fails  to  achieve 
success,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  for  lack  of  enterprise  and 
forethought. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  state  that  when  The  Graphic 
was  established  in  1869  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  pages,  pro¬ 
duced  at  an  annual  cost  of  .^54,000.  Now  it  has  thirty-six 
pages  and  costs  ^74,000  a  year.  Beginning  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  office,  it  has,  little  by  little,  worked  backwards 
from  the  Strand,  into  Milford-lane,  which,  with  the  Illustrated 
Lottdon  News,  it  now  nearly  monopolises.  The  first  overflow 
building  taken  over  by  The  Graphic  was  a  thieves’  lodging- 
house  ;  and  it  was  bought  up  for  a  very  curious  reason.  The 
thieves  complained  that  the  noise  of  the  printing-machines  dis¬ 
turbed  their  virtuous  slumbers,  and  that  the  vibration  caused 
the  armies  of  insects  by  which  the  rotten  old  building  was 
crowded  to  be  in  such  constant  activity  that  the  word  “  flea  ” 
had  a  more  dread  effect  upon  their  nervous  systems  than  the 
cry  of  “  police.”  So,  The  Graphic,  being  in  want  of  more  space, 
took  pity  upon  the  martyred  thieves  and  enabled  them  to  seek 
more  eligible  quarters.  Since  then  a  public-house  has,  inter 
alia,  been  absorbed,  and  with  it  a  perpetual  spring,  which  has 
had  to  be  accommodated  with  a  special  pumping  apparatus  to 
prevent  the  water  overflowing  the  basement  and  spoiling  the 
machinery. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Society  of  LitJio  Printers. 

The  London  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Lithographic  Printers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
held  its  second  annual  dinner  at  the  Wool  Exchange  Res¬ 
taurant,  on  the  1 6th  ult.,  when  about  eighty  members  sat  down 
to  a  most  enjoyable  spread.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Metcher,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  R.  Dixon,  the  provincial 
representative  of  Messrs.  Shackell,  Edwards,  &  Co.  There 
were  also  present  Mr.  G.  Kelly  (general  secretary),  Mr.  F. 
Allen  (of  Winstone  &  Son),  Mr.  W.  Cromack  (Messrs.  Blades, 
East,  &:  Blades),  Mr.  Tyler,  Messrs.  E.  Watt  and  J.  Bostock 
(the  stewards),  Mr.  M.  Campbell  (secretary  of  the  London 
branch),  and  many  others. 

In  response  to  the  toast,  “Success  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Lithographic  Printers,”  Mr.  George  D.  Kelly  said  it 
was  nine  years  this  month  since  they  started  the  London 
branch.  Some  would  remember  the  time  when  efforts  were  made 
to  get  the  London  men  to  amalgamate,  but  from  some  cause  or 
the  other  they  did  not  care  to  do  so.  They  stood  in  London, 
an  isolated  society,  but  in  the  provinces  they  were  all-powerful. 
They  were  not  amalgamated  with  the  London  society,  but 
they  were  in  the  ascendency  to-day,  and  were  likely  to  be  in 
the  ascendency  in  the  future.  Success  had  been  with  them, 
and  when  he  considered  the  circumstances  which  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  London  branch,  they  had  done  remarkably  well, 
and  it  should  be  their  aim  to  make  greater  achievements  in  the 
future.  The  greatest  bugbear  they  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  apprentice  question.  Their  relations  with  employers  had 
not  been  strained,  unless  it  w'as  on  that  question.  He  found 
more  trouble  with  little  firms  than  with  big  ones  ;  but  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  society  and  to  exercise  a 
beneficent  influence  throughout  the  trade,  the  rule  as  regards 
apprentices  must  be  strictly  observed.  The  speaker  asked 
the  members  of  the  London  branch  to  attend  the  meetings  of 


the  society  more  frequently  ;  their  usefulness  would  be  greater 
and  they  w’ould  have  more  chances  of  carrying  any  object  they 
might  have  in  view.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  society  had 
not  always  been  attended  with  the  success  he  w'ishe'd,  but  his 
object  had  always  been  the  welfare  of  the  society.  He  hoped 
the  present  would  not  be  the  last  time  he  wmuld  come  amongst 
them  in  the  capacity  of  general  secretary.  He  trusted  their 
numbers  w'ould  be  augmented,  and  he  looked  forward  to  some 
day  meeting  in  a  glorious  re-union  to  bring  about  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  of  the  lithographers. 

Mr.  Allen,  responding  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Visitors,”  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  there  should  be  any  obstacle  standing  in 
the  way  of  amalgamation,  and  hoped  that  there  w'ould  be  in 
the  near  future  a  complete  union  of  the  lithographic  trade  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  Success  to  the  London  Branch.” 
Dealing  with  the  apprentices  question,  he  said  the  object  in 
taking  apprentices  was  to  balance  the  high  rate  of  wages  paid, 
and  the  matter  required  their  close  attention.  In  regard  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  it  was  wrong  that  some  should  work  to  death 
and  others  die  for  want  of  work,  and  therefore  the  question 
was  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labcur.  Work  for  all,  over¬ 
work  for  none,  and  idleness  not  allowed,  should  be  their  watch¬ 
word. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  London  branch,  in  re¬ 
sponding,  traced  the  growth  of  the  society  in  the  provinces  and 
its  development  in  London.  There  was  no  antagonistic  wish, 
their  object  being  to  be  united  one  with  another.  He  remarked 
that  the  provincial  society  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  Old,  New,  and  Machine  Minders’  Association 
of  London. 

Mr.  Dixon  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  present, 
and  referred  to  the  successful  membership  of  the  society  in 
Belfast,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  during  the  past  week. 
He  spoke  that  evening  as  a  brother  lithographer  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,  and  although  he  was  now  a  commercial  traveller,  he 
would  always  be  a  brother  lithographer.  He  had  received 
great  help  from  the  society  on  his  journeys,  and  spoke  of  the 
friendship  and  comradeship  which  existed  between  the  mem¬ 
bers.  When  he  looked  round  and  saw  the  younger  members 
of  the  trade,  he  felt  they  would  push  on  and  do  credit  to  their 
work.  There  was  a  talk  about  degeneration,  but  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  the  speaker  saw  nothing  that  an  Englishman  could 
not  do,  providing  he  took  an  interest  in  his  work. 

An  excellent  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  rendered,  and  the  proceedings  concluded  with  “Auld  Lang 
Syne.” 
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Aptus  Etching  Plates.— The  Aptus  Glass-Etching  Plates, 
which  are  being  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitchmough, 
103,  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  will  be  very  useful  to  artists  for 
drawing  for  photo-zinco  work.  The  picture  being  drawn  upon 
the  plate  with  an  etching-needle,  the  blacks  are  scraped  out 
with  a  pen-knife,  and  then  a  print  on  zinc  in  bichromated  albu¬ 
men  is  made,  and  the  design  is  at  once  ready  for  etching  in  relief 
for  a  type-block.  These  plates  effect  a  great  saving  in  time, 
and  produce  sharper  results  than  the  usual  method  of  drawing 
on  paper  and  taking  a  photographic  negative  from  the  drawing. 
For  photo-litho  transfer  these  plates  are  of  no  advantage,  as 
the_  image  is  in  reverse,  and  cannot  as  easily  be  done  on 
ordinary  transfer  paper. 

Mr.  David  Carlaw,  engineer.  Rope  work-lane,  Glasgow, 
is  introducing  a  small  rotary  printing-machine  intended  chiefly 
for  small  work.  It  will  be  useful  for  the  printing  of  duplicate 
bill-heads  used  by  drapers  and  others.  It  prints  a  heading, 
dotted  horizontal  lines,  vertical  money  columns,  a  consecutive 
number  at  the  bottom,  from  one  to  fifty  or  one  hundred,  as 
required,  and  perforates  the  sheet  at  the  foot.  A  slip  attached 
forms  a  duplicate  and  has  the  corresponding  number  on  the 
back,  and  a  third  section  with  the  same  number  impressed  on 
it  may  be  added.  The  machine  prints  8,000  sheets,  5  in.  in 
width  and  15  in.  in  length,  equal  to  24,000  sections,  per  hour. 
The  mechanism  throughout  is  very  ingenious.  Mr.  Carlaw  has 
several  orders  for  this  machine  already  in  hand,  and  e.xpects  to 
do  a  good  trade  in  them. 
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Rapid  Engraving,  Lithography ,  and 

Antography  for  Line  Prints. 

WE  have  been  asked  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  a 
process  to  engrave  with  the  aid  of  photography,  on 
a  copper  plate  or  any  other  support,  a  design  formed  by  types 
or  lines.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
have  at  our  disposal  an  easy,  rapid,  and  simple  process  for 
making  an  engraved  plate,  from  which  can  be  made  a  number 
of  prints.  In  the  first  place,  and  whatever  may  be  the  process 
preferred,  we  must  first  create  the  prototype,  either  directly  by 
hand  by  tracing  the  lines,  letters,  or  figures  with  very  opaque 
ink  on  a  paper  or  support  sufficiently  translucent,  or  with  the 
aid  of  negative  photography  by  reducing  the  original  to  the 
desired  size.  According  to  the  process  used  the  cliche  should 
be  a  positive  or  a  negative.  The  original  positive  should, 
therefore,  be  converted  into  a  negative  when  dealing  with 
prints  of  the  same  size — that  is  to  say,  to  be  reproduced  with¬ 
out  reduction.  In  this  case  the  positive  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  or  pellicle,  and  exposed  the  necessary 
time  in  a  pressure  frame  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  Develop¬ 
ment  should  be  made  as  usual.  It  is  preferable  to  use  paper 
or  a  pellicle,  so  as  to  obtain,  when  making  the  print  to  be 
engraved,  the  close  contact  of  the  clichd  and  the  plate.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  backgrounds  should  be  as  dark  and 
the  whites  as  clear  as  possible,  but  this  is  not  a  difficulty.  If 
the  plate  to  be  engraved  is  a  copper  plate,  here  is  the  mode  of 
coating  it  with  the  sensitive  films  :  First,  coating  of  bitumen  of 
Judea  in  solution  at  5  per  cent,  in  anhydrous  benzine.  Then, 
this  coating  being  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a 
second  layer  formed  of  bichromatised  albumen,  say  four 
eggs  beaten  ;  2  to  3  grams  (32  to  46  grains)  of  ammonium 
bichromate.  As  much  water  as  albumen.  Add  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  This  last  coating  is  applied 
by  means  of  the  turn-table,  in  order  to  equalise  the 
thickness  of  the  film.  After  rapid  drying  in  a  mild  heat 
expose  to  solar  light  (direct  or  diffused)  from  one  to  six 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  then  wash 
in  ordinary  cold  water.  The  water  dissolves  all  the  portions 
of  the  albumen  that  have  not  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
light — that  is  to  say,  those  corresponding  to  the  lights  of  the 
cliche.  The  bitumen  in  these  two  portions  being  uncovered, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  plate,  after  desiccation,  is  immersed  in 
essence  of  turpentine,  this  last  will  only  dissolve  the  uncovered 
portions  of  the  bitumen  without  affecting  the  portions  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  insoluble  albumen.  After  the  turpentine  bath, 
wash  in  water,  and  the  metal  will  be  exposed  at  all  points  of 
the  plate  where  hollow  lines  are  necessary.  The  cliche  to  be 
employed  in  this  case  should  be  a  positive  ;  by  using  a  nega¬ 
tive  a  relief  plate  would  be  obtained.  The  biting  bath  is 
simply  ozotic  acid  at  5  per  cent,  in  ordinary  water.  Here  is 
another  process,  one  to  be  used  with  the  aid  of  zinc,  but  in 
utilising  the  hygroscopic  property  of  this  metal,  in  obtaining  a 
plate  with  sunken  lines  ;  printing  in  this  case  is  done  litho¬ 
graphically,  and  not  with  a  tuft,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
thin  sheet  of  zinc,  well  planished,  is  exposed  with  bitumen 
under  a  negative,  afterwards  developed  with  turpentine,  then 
coated  with  copper  in  a  cyanide  of  copper  bath,  washed,  dried 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  finally  washed  in  benzine.  After  de¬ 
velopment,  we  have  a  line  image  in  bitumen  detached  on  the 
exposed  zinc.  The  copper  bath  has  covered  the  zinc  with 
copper ;  after  the  action  of  the  benzine  the  bitumen  is 
removed,  and  there  remains,  of  a  zinc  colour,  the  portions  that 
were  covered  by  the  bitumen  lines  ;  now  bite  lightly  with 
acidulated  water,  at  2  per  cent.,  during  the  last  minute.  This 
light  operation  produces  hollows  in  the  lines,  giving  more 
delicacy  in  the  printing.  We  must  here  remark  that  before 
coating  the  zinc  plate  with  bitumen  it  should  undergo  an  opera¬ 
tion  to  render  its  surface  more  hygroscopic. 

Use  for  this  purpose  a  bath  of  gallic  acid  and  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  phosphoric  acid  have  been  added.  This 
process,  described  by  Captain  Biny,  gives  rapidly  excellent 
results.  If  we  do  not  have  to  engrave  nor  to  reduce,  resort  to 
the  numerous  autographic  processes,  the  simplest  of  which 
consists  in  the  immediate  creation  of  the  original  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  zinc  plate  by  writing  or  drawing  on  it  with  auto¬ 


graphic  ink.  The  zinc  is  afterwards  prepared  with  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  and  the  prints  pulled  as  in  lithography.  Should 
photography  be  used,  apply  the  cliche  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  coated  as  mentioned  above,  with  bichromatised  albumen  ; 
after  insolation  wash  and  pass  the  roller  charged  with  fatty  ink 
over  all  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Where  there  is  albumen  the 
fatty  body  does  not  touch  the  zinc,  while  it  is  in  close  contact 
with  it  wherever  the  non-insolated  albumen  has  been  dissolved. 
Allow  the  ink  to  remain  a  few  moments,  then  wash  with  tur¬ 
pentine  and  with  water,  and  print  as  in  the  lithographic  pro¬ 
cess.  We  may  also  make  use  of  the  autocopyist  by  insolating 
through  the  cliche  bichromatised  gelatine,  washing  and  printing 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  this  special  appli¬ 
cation.  There  exists  an  infinity  of  other  processes  leading  to 
the  desired  result.  As  for  us,  we  would  prefer  giving  up  all 
engraving,  and  employing  the  autographic  process  combined 
with  the  use  of  bichromatised  albumen.  Printing  is  of  the 
most  simple  description,  and  the  preparations  are  rapid  enough 
to  obtain  the  printing  plate  in  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. — Leon  Vidal  in  “  Le  Moniteurl' 

- - 

The  Linotype  Company,  Limited. 


The  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company 
was  held  at  Winchester  House  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Ashley. 

The  Chairman  said  the  prospectus  asked  for  ;i^ioo,ooo  ; 
50,000  was  applied  for,  and  the  directors  decided  to  go  to 
allotment  upon  that  amount.  A  factory  had  been  started  at 
Manchester,  and  they  were  now  taking  orders.  The  board 
were  anxious  to  teach  artisans  and  employ  them  both  for  the 
construction  of  the  machines  and  for  manufacturing  them. 
They  had  orders  in  hand  for  90  machines  for  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  Scottish  Leader,  and  for  the  Carlisle  Press 
Company.  The  board  hoped  that  these  90  machines  would 
all  be  at  work  by  Christmas  or  the  New  Year.  Before  start¬ 
ing  their  factory  they  advertised  for  tenders,  but  they  found  in 
some  instances  the  rate  was  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
could  get  the  machines  from  America,  and  they  were  above 
what  the  company  estimated  they  could  themselves  manu¬ 
facture  the  machines  at  a  profit  for.  They  had  received  a 
number  of  machines  from  America  at  cost  price.  They  owed 
some  gratitude  for  this,  because  a  great  demand  had  sprung 
up  for  these  machines  in  America,  and  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  had  great  difficulty  in  supplying  their  own  wants. 
Mr.  Willans,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  had  just  returned  from 
the  United  States.  He  there  saw  the  machines  at  work,  and 
also  their  construction,  and  the  result  has  been  that  his  firm 
has  contracted  with  them  for  machines  to  set  up  the  whole 
of  that  old  and  highly  respectable  paper.  The  introduction 
of  the  Linotype  would  not  affect  the  compositors,  as  one  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  general  use  of  their  machines 
would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
books  published.  In  addition  to  their  other  orders  for  ma¬ 
chines,  they  had  an  order  for  25  for  a  St.  Petersburg  news¬ 
paper.  Amongst  the  shareholders  there  were  no  fewer  than 
150  large  printers  and  newspaper  proprietors.  He  believed, 
when  the  capabilities  of  their  machines  were  fully  known, 
they  would  receive  the  orders  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  said  :  Are  not  the  machines  certain 
to  sell  I  When  a  printer  takes  these  machines  he  saves  from 
50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  a  very  large  portion  of  his 
printing  expenses.  Well,  printers  are  as  intelligent  and  as 
sharp-witted  as  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  when  they 
see  that  by  these  machines  they  could  save  half  their  print¬ 
ing  expenses  they  will  not  be  slow  to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Day  said  :  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  directors  to 
arrange  for  machines  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds  1  Printers  would  then  be  able  to  see  the 
working,  and  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  machine. 

A  Shareholder  said  he  should  like  to  hear  whether  the  chair¬ 
man  had  ascertained  any  facts  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Com¬ 
positors'  Union.  He  knew  of  one  printing-office,  at  which  it 
was  intended  to  introduce  the  machines,  where  the  compositors 
held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  revise  their  scale.  The  scale 
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they  fixed  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  firm  to 
use  the  machines  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman  said  :  As  regards  the  Compositors’  Union, 
the  Glasgow  Compositors’  Union  has  drawn  up  a  scale  of 
charges  which  will,  I  understand,  allow  of  a  margin  of  50 
per  cent,  saving  to  the  masters.  In  reference  to  the  Com¬ 
positors’  Union  in  London,  wherever  our  machine  has  been 
used,  that  union  has  allowed  the  men  to  work  without  making 
any  protest  or  difference.  Therefore,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
hostile  attitude  has  been  taken  up  towards  the  machine  by  that 
Union. 

A  Shareholder  :  At  what  rate  can  you  produce  the  machines? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  informed  by  our  mechanical  engineer 
that  we  can  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  but  we  hope 
soon  to  double  that  output  if  necessary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 


The  Trade  Journal. 

ONE  great  fault  of  the  followers  of  the  “  art  preservative  ” 
is  that  they  take  far  too  little  interest  in  the  literature 
that  is  published  principally  for  their  improvement,  entertain¬ 
ment,  elevation,  and  instruction.  This  literature  aims  at  making 
better  workmen  by  giving  all  the  new  and  progressive  ideas  that 
are  introduced  in  the  business,  and  furnishing  its  readers  with 
an  incentive  to  renewed  efforts  to  excel.  It  aims  at  entertaining 
the  craft  at  large  by  printing  and  publishing  all  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  them  in  their  chosen  calling.  It  seeks  to  elevate  by 
condemning  all  that  is  bad  and  unmanly  in  the  followers  of 
Gutenberg  and  Faust,  and  by  encouraging  fair  and  upright 
dealing,  sobriety,  and  a  fraternal  feeling  towards  one  another. 
It  endeavours  to  instruct  by  embodying  among  the  many  other 
valuable  lessons,  hints  and  advice  as  to  the  best  and  easiest 
methods  of  progressing  in  the  art  of  printing,  furnishing  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  of  the  men  who  are  among  the  highest  and 
best  in  the  business. 

Such  are  the  aims,  the  objects,  and  purposes  of  the  trade 
journals,  and  to  say  that  they  do  not  receive  a  tithe  of  the 
support  they  deserve  is  enough  to  make  the  intelligent  printer 
blush  for  the  craft  to  which  he  belongs.  The  intelligent 
printer  will  blush  for  others  and  not  for  himself,  because  if  he 
is  intelligent  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  he  will  not  disregard 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  others  that  is  of  so  much  value 
and  assistance  to  himself. 

To  the  trade  journal  more  than  anything  else  must  be  credited 
the  greatly  improved  condition  of  letterpress  printing  over 
twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  If  a  collection  of  everyday 
commercial  work  of  two  decades  ago  were  compared  with  that 
of  to-day  the  change  for  the  better  would  seem  almost 
miraculous. 

If  the  young  boys  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly  and  become  good 
workmen  but  partly  realised  the  value  of  the  trade  journal  as  an 
assistant  to  their  efforts,  hardly  an  apprentice  would  fail  to  have 
his  name  on  the  subscription  list  of  at  least  one  paper  devoted 
to  typographical  matters.  The  writer  has  noticed  the  vast 
difference  in  the  progress  of  the  apprentices  and  young  printers 
who  do  and  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  this  class  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  latter  are  generally  among  the  mediocre,  caring  for 
little  but  closing-time  and  pay-day  ;  the  former  progressing 
surely  and  rapidly,  until  almost  before  they  realise  the  fact  they 
are  classed  among  the  best,  most  reliable,  and  most  intelligent 
workmen.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  these  two  classes  of  workmen  might  be  noted, 
among  other  instances,  that  of  a  y^oung  newspaper  printer 
desirous  of  learning  job  work  thoi  oughly,  of  which  he  had  but 
a  limited  knowledge.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  three  trade  papers 
and  a  careful  reader  of  them  all.  Hardly  two  years  had  passed 
after  beginning  work  in  a  job  office  when  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  foreman,  who  was  a  thorough  and  competent 
workman,  to  consult  the  young  man  as  to  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  this  or  that  new  fount  of  type,  or  which  of  two 
founts  would  be  of  more  service.  He  received  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  jobs  that  were  given  out  to  set,  and  his  judgment 
and  taste  in  display  were  seldom  adversely  criticised.  There¬ 
fore  we  would  say  to  all,  whether  masters  or  workmen  or 
apprentices,  buy  and  read  the  trade  journals. — Artist  Printer, 


The  Principles  and  Progress  of  Pri?di7ig  Machinery.  By 
J.  Southward.  (London  :  E.  Menken,  65  &  66,  Chancery- 
lane).  This  little  volume  contains  a  series  of  chapters  by  Mr. 
John  Southward  on  the  progress  and  principles  of  printing 
machinery,  designed,  as  he  explains  in  the  preface,  to  give  a 
good  general  idea  to  printers,  especially  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  of  the  wonderful  machinery  that  has  become  too  common 
to  be  surprising.  The  marvellous  development  of  printing 
machinery  during  the  last  twenty  years  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
realised  by  the  trade  generally,  and  the  value  of  a  work  of  the 
kind  before  us,  in  pointing  out  and  bringing  clearly  before  those 
engaged  in  the  great  printing  industry,  the  amount  of  thought 
and  inventiveness  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  The  chapters  are 
necessarily  brief  and  of  a  popular  character,  but  Mr.  South¬ 
ward  is  an  authority  who  can  be  trusted  to  make  his  subject 
perfectly  clear  and  reliable.  The  volume  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  several  chapters  on  machines  now  in  use,  reprinted, 
with  additions, from  Mr.  F.  J.  F.  Wilson’s  “Typographic  Print¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Machine  Printing.”  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text,  and  plates  representing  the  various 
machines  mentioned.  We  should  much  like  to  see  machinery 
illustrations  engraved  in  the  style  adopted  by  American  makers 
— our  ordinary  English  engravings  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  for  use  by  students 
or  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  machinery. 

The  Fuiger'’’  Prayer-Book.  (London:  Henry  Frowde.) 
This  novelty  in  prayer-books  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  print¬ 
ing  and  binding.  The  type  is  very  small,  but  is  wonderfully 
clear  and  distinct  ;  it  will  scarcely  be  appreciated,  however,  by 
old  people.  It  is  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper,  and  the  whole 
prayer-book  is  contained  in  a  tiny  volume  of  670  pages,  one  inch 
in  breadth,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  weighing,  in  limp  binding,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce.  It  is  sure  to  find  favour  with  young  ladies,  as  it 
can  be  attached  to  a  chatelaine  or  put  into  a  purse. 

Rambles  in  Bookland.  By  Wm.  Davenport  Adams.  (London  : 
Elliot  Stock.)  Following  up  the  success  of  his  previous 
volume,  “  By-ways  in  Bookland,”  Mr.  Adams  has  put  together 
a  number  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  more  or  less  connected 
with  literature,  which  he  has  published  under  the  above  title. 
These  essays  are  all  written  in  a  graceful,  pleasant  style,  and 
display  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  authors, 
which  is  turned  to  excellent  account.  The  volume  is  charm¬ 
ingly  printed  in  old  style  and  chastely  bound.  It  is  just  such 
a  book  as  book-lovers  will  handle  with  pleasure. 

Ye  Quaynt,  Publyshcd  and  Bnprynted  by  Samuel  L.  Nussey., 
Amateur,  atte  ye  Hall  of  Potterncwton,  in  ye  Parish  oj 
Leeds.  We  have  received  number  00,020  of  this  extraordinary 
production,  which  we  presume  gives  some  satisfaction  to  the 
author,  but  of  which  we  fail  to  see  the  utility  or  beauty.  The 
thing  being  priced  at  “nowt,”and  marked  for  private  circula¬ 
tion,  we  suppose  we  need  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  Doubts  of  Dives.  By  Walter  Besant.  (Bristol  ;  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.)  Arrowsmith’s  Christmas  Annual  is  again 
written  by  Mr.  Besant,  and  again  he  has  gone  out  of  the 
beaten  track  and  taken  a  strange  subject  for  his  theme.  This 
is  no  less  than  the  interchange  of  mind  and  spirit  between  a 
very  rich  young  man  eager  for  work,  and  a  lazy,  careless, 
drinking  fellow,  whose  chief  aim  is  self-gratification,  yet  of  a 
kindly  turn.  The  bodies  remain  the  same,  but  the  natures  are 
changed.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  leads  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  confusion,  especially  in  the  love  affairs,  and  event¬ 
ually  they  determine  to  remain  in  their  changed  condition. 
The  book  is  very  readable,  and  the  subject  is  well  worked  out. 

Prince  Prigio.  (Bristol  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.)  A  fairy  story 
by  that  most  versatile  author,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  twenty- 
seven  clever  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Prince  Prigio 
is  favoured  by  a  fairy  at  his  christening  with  the  gift  of  being 
“too  clever.”  The  troubles  he  gets  into  in  consequence  of  this 
baneful  gift  are  amusingly  told,  and  the  vein  of  satire  under¬ 
lying  the  story  gives  it  a  piquant  flavour,  which  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  older  readers,  while  the  fairy  element  will  commend 
it  to  juveniles.  The  “get-up”  of  the  little  volume  is  excellent. 
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Does  Prohibition  Prohibit  ?  (London :  Alliance  News 
Office.)  This  little  pamphlet  gives  the  notes  of  personal 
inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Osborn,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  on  the  important  question  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Osborn  went  as  the  representative  of  a  dozen  English,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  daily  papers,  as  well  as  of  the  Alliance 
News.  He  brings  forward  facts  and  figures  to  prove  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  prohibition,  and  we  hope  the  pamphlet  will  be 
widely  circulated  so  as  to  stir  up  the  people  with  reference  to 
the  question.  Of  course,  the  men  interested  in  the  drink  traffic 
are  always  ready  to  say  “  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,”  but 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Osborn  go  to  prove  the  contrary.  If 
it  were  only  possible  to  try  the  experiment  of  prohibition  over 
a  given  area,  say  one  county  in  England,  we  believe  the  result 
would  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation.  Cannot 
this  be  done  I  It  could  be,  if  electors  would  see  that  no  drink- 
sellers  were  elected  to  any  municipal  office,  or  as  members  of 
Parliament.  May  the  issue  of  such  literature  as  this  help 
speedily  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
drink  fiend  must  be  strangled,  or  it  will  surely  slay  us. 

Snacks.  This  extremely  bright  and  lively  paper  is  nearly 
six  months  old,  and  judging  from  the  freshness  and  cleverness 
of  its  illustrations  and  jokes,  it  is  likely  to  reach  a  much  more 
mature  age  without  reducing  the  number  of  its  patrons.  The 
Christmas  number  is  full  of  fun,  and  there  is  an  original  piece 
of  music,  a  polka,  given  away  with  it,  without  increase  of  price. 
The  only  thing  we  regret  to  see  is  that  many  of  the  jokes  turn 
upon  drink  ;  we  hope  the  editor  will  keep  this  element  in 
strict  abeyance. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

The  first  recorded  account  of  almanacks  is  given  in  the  year 
book  of  Henry  VI  I.  The  earliest  almanacks  in  use  in  England 
were  printed  in  Holland  on  small  folio  sheets,  and  happily  some 
of  these  have  been  preserved,  because  it  was  customary  to  paste 
them  within  the  covers  of  old  books.  The  earliest  newspapers 
are  stated  to  be  coeval  with  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  and 
Germany  was  the  land  of  their  birth. 

+  +  "i* 

There  are  many  considerations  which  modify  an  estimate 
for  any  job — such  as  competition,  credit,  position  of  the  proposed 
customer,  likelihood  of  future  orders,  quality  of  work  and 
materials,  wages  of  the  locality,  &c.  Ready-made  estimates 
are  dangerous  in  many  cases,  and  printers  should,  as  a  rule, 
regard  each  job  on  its  merits.  Some  little  experience,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  cost  and 
profit  (or  loss)  of  each  job  turned  out,  will  form  the  best 
guides. 

4.  4.  4. 

It  is  an  annoyance,  after  removing  the  wrapper  from  a 
periodical,  pamphlet,  or  sheet  of  music,  to  be  compelled  to  roll 
it  in  the  opposite  direction  two  or  three  times  before  the  leaves 
are  in  a  condition  favourable  for  reading.  This  may  be  obvi¬ 
ated  by  rolling  the  package  so  that  the  title-page  shall  be  on  the 
outside,  instead  of  on  the  inside,  as  is  generally  the  case.  When 
thus  rolled,  the  paper  adapts  itself  to  the  table,  and  its  tendency 
is  to  become  perfectly  flat,  whereas  if  rolled  the  other  way  the 
edges  are  inclined  to  rise  up. 


'^omt  (Hofee. 

Ex-Sheriff  Sir  F.  Perkins  has  purchased  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Falvey,  for  presentation  to  the  Free  Library  of  Southampton. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  reported  to  have  sold  the  copyright  of  the 
volumes  in  which  he  will  tell  the  story  of  his  expedition  to  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.,  for  ;i^40,ooo. 

The  circulation  of  the  Evening  News  and  Post  has  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  that  the  proprietors  have  put  down  new  Hoc  rotary  machines, 
printing  24,000  per  hour,  and  extra  motive-power. 

Illustrations,  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath’s  pictorial  magazine,  this 
year  has  its  first  double  Christmas  number  of  illustrated  stories,  &c., 
in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  December  number.  It  is  a  capital  number. 

The  contract  for  the  printing  required  by  the  Isle  of  Ely  County 
Council  has  been  secured  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  &  Co.,  Adve>-tiser  Office, 


Wisbech,  vvho  are  also  the  contractors  to  the  Wisbech  Union  and 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

The  Kentish  Express,  in  addition  to  being  placed  on  the  list  of 
papers  selected  for  Government  advertisements,  has  been  selected  by 
the  County  Council  as  the  only  newspaper  in  which  their  official  an¬ 
nouncements  shall  continuously  appear. 

For  many  years  Messrs.  Hatchards,  of  Piccadilly  (to  whom 
“Proverbial  Philosophy”  was  transferred  by  the  original  publisher, 
Rickerby),  paid  Martin  Tupper  a  steady  income  of  from  ;^500  to  ;i^8oo 
a  year,  as  his  share  of  the  profits  on  the  book. 

The  Eeathercd  World  keeps  up  the  quality  and  freshness  of  its 
matter,  and  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  the  public  favour. 
The  illustrations  are  very  well  done  ;  the  one  in  the  number  before 
us  being  a  picture  of  a  turkey-cock  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Lydon. 

The  editor  of  Great  Thoughts  has  made  arrangements  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  I.ondon,  to  contribute  a  serial 
story,  entitled,  “  The  History  of  a  Soul ;  or,  Robert  Elsmere’s  Con¬ 
trast,”  to  commence  with  the  new  volume,  January  4,  1890. 

Mr.  Septimus  Rivington,  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place,  and  Mr.  Percival,  son  of  Dr.  Percival, 
head-master  of  Rugby,  have  commenced  business  as  publishers,  at  34, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.,  under  the  t'tleof  Percival  &  Co. 

In  Treadle  Platens  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  adjust  with  deli¬ 
cacy  the  distance  between  the  type-bed  and  the  platen,  and  Messrs. 
Foster,  of  Preston,  have  introduced  means  for  this  adjustment,  without 
the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  which  making-up  with  sheets  of  paper 
involves. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  42,  Paternoster-row,  is  about  to  build  and 
endow  six  cottages  at  Tavistock  and  Whitchurch,  Devon,  for  poor 
couples,  who  will  have  5s.  per  week  allowed  them  in  addition  to  living 
rent  free.  This  is  a  most  kindly  action  of  a  kind-hearted  man.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  a  native  of  Devonshire. 

A  very  effective  circular  is  issued  by  Messrs.  R.  Robinson  &  Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  calling  attention  to  their  account-books.  It  is 
printed  to  represent  the  side  of  an  account-book,  red  sides,  half¬ 
bound,  and  gilt  lettered.  The  inner  pages  show  the  book  opened 
with  the  circular  written  on  the  lines  of  the  page. 

A  SUMPTUOUS  volume,  containing  letters  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
hitherto  unpublished,  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  of 
Oxford  University  Press.  The  edition  is  limited  to  525  numbered 
copies,  printed  in  large  quarto  on  hand-made  paper,  gilt  top,  rough 
edges,  with  a  facsimile  letter,  and  numerous  illustrations  in  collotype. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  widely  popular  as  he  is  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  seems  to  be  appreciated  also  in  France  ;  for 
amongst  the  lileraiy  prizes  awarded  at  the  French  Academy  was  one 
of  1,000  francs  to  him.  This  cosmopolitan  honour  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  American  novelist  of  Indian  life,  who  resides  in 
Italy. 

Great  Thoughts  Christmas  number  contains  ninety-six  pages,  in  a 
wrapper.  A  coloured  plate,  entitled  “  Ascanius,  a  Famous  Trojan 
Boy,”  from  a  painting  by  Hermann  Schmiechen,  is  presented  with 
the  number.  Ascanius  was  one  of  the  most  noted  heroes  of  classical 
literature.  His  prowess  forms  the  subject  of  Virgil’s  great  epic  poem, 
“The  Aineid.” 

A  NEW  volume  of  Wyman’s  Technical  Series  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  published.  It  is  to  be  entitled  “A  Practical  Manual  of 
Typography,  and  Reference-book  for  Printers.”  The  work  has  been 
specially  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Oldfield  as  a  text-book  for  technical 
classes  in  typography.  It  will  be  published  by  E.  Menken,  65  &  66, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pit.man  &  Sons  offer  silver  and  bronze  medals 
for  competition  among  phonographers  during  the  early  part  of  1890. 
Each  Phonographic  Association  in  the  United  Kingdom  will,  under 
certain  rules,  receive  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  for  competition  as 
a  first  and  second  prize  for  the  two  best  transcripts  of  a  piece  read 
at  150  words  per  minute. 

The  proprietors  of  Harper’s  Young  People  have  decided  to  open  a 
weekly  and  monthly  competition  for  the  readers  and  subscribers  of 
this  magazine.  The  weekly  competition  will  begin  in  the  number 
published  on  January  4,  for  a  prize  of  one  guinea.  The  monthly  com¬ 
petition  begins  in  the  January  part  published  on  December  20,  the 
prize  each  month  being  one  guinea  and  a  half. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Koolman,  &  Isger,  stereotypers  and 
electrotypers,  of  St.  Bride-street,  turned  out  four  thousand  mounted 
stereos,  complete,  during  the  night  of  November  13.  The  sizes  varied, 
but  averaged  something  like  five  inches  by  four.  Messrs.  Pears,  of 
“soap”  fame,  gave  the  order,  and  its  prompt  execution  in  fifteen 
hours  tells  us  what  stereotyping  has  arrived  at. 

At  the  City  Police  Court,  Manchester,  on  the  26th  ult.,  before  Mr. 
F.  J.  Headlam,  David  Walter  Harrison,  managing  director  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Harrison,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  varnish 
and  printers’  ink,Gateshead-on-Tyne,was  charged  with  embezzlingabout 
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;^500,  the  moneys  of  liis  employers  and  co-partners.  The  prisoner, 
who  had  signed  a  confession,  was  sent  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  just  issued  a  “  Souvenir  of 
the  Dead  Heart,”  Mr.  Watts  Phillips’s  play  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  A  short  account  of  the  play  is  given,  and  a  series  of  thir¬ 
teen  beautiful  engravings  representing  characters  and  scenes.  These 
are  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  W.  Telbin,  J.  Marker,  and  Hawes 
Craven.  The  best  of  these  are  those  depicting  Robert  Landry  and 
Catherine  Duval  at  various  periods  of  their  history. 

The  Publishers'  Circular  annual  illustrated  Christmas  number  con¬ 
tains  reviews  of  the  principal  gift-books  of  the  season  and  specimen 
plates  from  many  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  the  year.  The 
reviews  and  pictures  are  printed  on  specially  prepared  paper  giving 
an  additional  artistic  interest  to  the  number.  It  contains  268  pages, 
and  gives  a  capital  idea  of  the  Christmas  publishing  season.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is  well  attended  to,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  George  Newsum  has  taken  out  a  patent  relating  to  single¬ 
cylinder  printing-machines,  the  object  being  to  construct  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  by  a  novel  combination  of  parts,  each  sheet  of  paper  fed 
to  the  impression  cylinder  receives  an  impression  on  one  side  ;  then  to 
so  divert  the  course  of  the  sheet  by  an  automatic  arrangement,  that  the 
opposite  or  unprinled  side  of  the  paper  is  presented  for  receiving  an 
impression  from  the  type  on  the  return  of  the  table  ;  also  to  so  reverse 
the  sheets  that  a  perfect  register  is  obtained. 

The  compositors  engaged  on  the  Western  Daily  Press,  the  Bristol 
Evening  Dews,  and  the  Bristol  Observer,  have  received  an  intimation, 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  that  their  wages  would  be  increased  2s. 
per  week  with  the  new  year.  By  this  advance  the  night  men  will 
receive  and  the  day  hands  32s.  for  fifty-four  hours.  Every  com¬ 
positor  in  this  office  has  an  annual  holiday  of  one  w'eek  without  de¬ 
duction  from  wages,  and  those  w'ho  have  been  employed  for  fourteen 
years  can  either  have  their  lives  insured  for  ,^100,  at  the  cost  of  the 
proprietor,  or  receive  2=.  per  week  to  insure  their  lives  in  their 
own  way. 

An  important  daily  in  Manchester  has  recently  set  up  a  number  of 
Thorne  composing-machines,  and  there  seems  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  proprietors  to  avail  themselves  of  such  mechanical  aids  in 
the  composing  department.  They  might  be  more  largely  adopted 
were  there  a  larger  supply  of  competent  operators,  but  compositors,  as 
a  rule,  show  a  disinclination  to  w'ork  them.  They  have,  consequently, 
to  be  manipulated  by  non-practical  operators,  sometimes  by  appren¬ 
tices  and  young  women,  and  the  performances  of  the  machines  do  not 
always  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Fraser  and  the  Hattersley 
composing-machines  are  making  steady  headway. 

Mr.  T.  Mailing,  of  Cheltenham,  has  inaugurated  a  profit-sharing 
scheme.  Two  of  the  eight  rules  are  as  follow's  : — “  Rule  i.  From  and 
after  October  8,  1889,  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the  clear  profits  of  the 
business,  beyond  such  definite  sum  as  is  for  the  time  being  reserved, 
shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  :  one  thereof  to  be  distributed 
as  a  bonus  by  the  employes,  in  the  manner  defined  by  these  rules,  and 
the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  employer.  Rule  VII.  The  employes, 
or  any  of  them,  will  have  neither  the  rights  nor  liabilities  of  partner¬ 
ship  ;  nor  are  they  to  intermeddle  or  be  concerned  in  the  management, 
the  accounts,  or  the  book-keeping  of  the  business.” 

Mr.  William  Black  in  his  youth  had  thoughts  of  becoming  an 
artist,  but  after  a  few  attempts  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
no  Raphael.  Gradually  he  became  a  journalist,  beginning  when  he  was 
about  seventeen,  at  Glasgow,  afterwards  coming  to  London.  He  acted 
as  special  correspondent  in  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  for  the  Evening 
Star.  Like  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  he  exchanged  that  kind  of  work 
for  the  writing  of  stories,  taking  his  first  subjects  from  his  war  experi¬ 
ences.  For  a  time  his  books  failed  to  attract  much  attention  ;  but  in 
1871  came  his  “Daughter  of  Heth,”  and  then  he  became  famous. 
As  a  journalist,  he  was  known  for  his  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Derby  Daily  Telegraph  and  Derby  Reperter 
has  registered  her  business  as  a  limited  liability  company,  under  the 
title  of  E.  M.  Pike,  Limited,  with  the  object  of  giving  to  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  business  they  have,  for  an 
extended  period,  been  connected  with.  The  whole  of  the  shares 
are  held  in  the  office.  The  directors  are  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pike  (who,  as 
former  proprietor,  and  principal  holder  of  stock,  reserves  the  title  of 
governing  director),  Mr.  B.  Basford,  who  has  long  acted  as  commer¬ 
cial  manager  (and  who  formerly  held  an  interest  in  the  concern),  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Piper  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  editor  of  the  papeis 
named. 

A  NEW  engineering  firm  has  been  established  at  Otley.  Messrs. 
John  Kelley  &  Co.  have  erected  a  factory  in  the  Leeds-road,  which 
will  bear  the  name  of  “  The  Albion  Works.”  The  various  shops  are 
on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  are  provided  with  the  most 
improved  modern  machine-tools.  Mr.  John  Kelley  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years  the  manager  of  the  mechanical  department  of  Messrs. 
William  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ashfield  Foundry,  and  it  is  stated  that 


upwards  of  three  thousand  Wharfedale  machines  have  been  constructed 
under  his  supervision.  .Several  valuable  improvements  have  been  de¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Kelley,  and  it  is  stated  that  important  orders  have  already' 
been  booked,  and  that  the  new  firm  starts  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

A  VERY  neat  pamphlet,  in  a  well-executed  chromo-lithographed 
cover,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  C.  Thomson,  giving 
particulars  of  the  Dundee  Courier  and  Dundee  Weekly  News.  The 
circulation  of  the  latter,  according  to  accountant’s  certificate,  is  over 
200,000  per  week.  In  addition  to  two  Victory  machines,  printing 
respectively  15,000  and  20,000  per  hour,  the  proprietors  have  recently 
put  down  a  Hoe  rotary  web-printing  and  folding  machine,  turning  out 
24,000  copies  per  hour.  This  makes  a  total  capacity  of  60,000  per 
hour.  The  enterprise  manifested  in  the  producing  department  is  carried 
through  all  departments  of  the  paper,  especially  the  editorial,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  demand  is  continually  increasing,  as  is  shown 
by  specimens  of  orders  from  newsagents,  reproduced  in  the  pamphlet. 
Messrs.  Thomson  have  deserved  and  secured  success. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Grant  Envelope  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  19th  ult.  at  Winchester  House.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Waterlow  (the  chairman)  stated  that,  though  the  report  was  not 
of  a  very  gratifying  character,  the  board  were  able  to  present  accounts 
that  showed  that  the  loss  incurred  during  the  past  year  was  much  less 
than  that  sustained  in  the  preceding  period.  By  means  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  all  round,  the  directors  were  trying  their  utmost  to 
earn  a  dividend  for  the  shareholders.  When  he  (the  chairman)  was  in 
America  he  saw  the  vendor,  Mr.  Grant,  whom  he  told  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  in  low  water  owing  to  a  difficulty  that  had  been  experienced 
in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  machines.  Mr.  Grant  said  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  the  company,  without  any  charge,  certain 
ne.v  patents  he  had  obtained.  That  offer,  Mr.  Waterlow  accepted 
provisionally.  After  discussion  the  report  was  adopted,  the  retiring 
directors  and  auditors  being  re-elected. 

The  Liverpool  Review  for  the  9th  ult.  contained  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  Mr.  Charles  Birchall,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  leading  shipping  paper  of  that 
port,  and,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  only  boasts  an  existence 
of  about  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Birchall  is  a  self-made  man,  he 
having  entered  the  service  of  a  local  advertising  agent,  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood,  some  thirty-two  years  since,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  A 
few  years  later,  his  then  employer  started  the  Journal  oj  Commerce  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  gentlemen.  Subsequently  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  and  his  coadjutors  retired,  and  Mr.  Birchall  ultimately  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  paper,  which,  under  the  careful  management  of 
himself  and  his  present  editor,  Mr.  T.  II.  Little,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  newspaper  properties  in  the  provinces,  there  being 
also  a  general  printing  department  in  connection  with  the  business, 
and  the  firm  is  noted  for  the  excellent  work  turned  out. 

Mr.  j.  W.  Arrowsmith,  printer  and  publisher,  of  Bristol,  pays 
half  the  life  assurance  premiums  of  his  workmen.  The  following 
are  the  conditions: — i. — The  insurer  must  have  been  employed  at 
least  twelve  months.  2. — Upon  leaving  the  employment,  payment 
will  cease.  3. — The  company  in  which  the  insurance  is  made  must 
be  approved  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith.  4. — Upon  production  of  policy 
the  first  payment  {i.e.,  half  the  amount  paid  by  insurer)  will  be 
made,  and  the  policy  will  be  retained  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  so  long 
as  the  insurer  is  in  his  employ.  5. — After  the  first  payment  a 
certain  amount  will  be  retained  weekly  from  wages  due  with  which 
to  pay  the  premiums  ;  notice  of  when  such  payments  are  due  must 
be  given  at  proper  time  by  the  insurer.  6. — The  right  to  make 
any  necessary  inquiries  at  the  insurance  office  is  reserved.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Press  Association,  we  believe  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
is  the  only  publisher  in  England  who  has  adopted  this  practical 
method  of  enabling  his  workpeople  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day. — 
Assure. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe,  late  of  145,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
publisher  and  contractor,  and  of  12,  Devonshire-place,  Portland-place, 
who  died  on  August  23  last,  was  proved  on  the  8th  November  by 
Mr.  Henry  Sharpe,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Paul  Peacock,  two  of  the  executors, 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting  to  over  ;i^i4,ooo.  The  tes¬ 
tator,  in  addition  to  the  freehold  properties  in  Middlesex  and  .Surrey, 
and  the  policy  of  insurance  already  settled  on  his  w'ife,  leaves  her  the 
right  of  residence  for  life  at  12,  Devonshire-place,  with  the  use  of  the 
furniture  and  etfects,  horses,  and  carriages.  The  goodwill  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  stock,  plant,  &c.,  and  his  interest  in  the  business  pre¬ 
mises  he  leaves  to  his  son  Percival  Sharpe,  subject  to  various  conditions 
as  to  an  annual  payment  to  his  wife  and  to  a  partnership  w'ith  his  son 
Sutton  Spencer  Sharpe.  He  bequeaths  .i^^ioo  to  his  faithful  assistant 
in  his  business,  William  Thomas  Jones  ;  and  certain  effects  to  Emma 
Pegg  Tyler.  The  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  is  to  be  held 
upon  trust  to  pay  the  income  to  his  wife  for  life.  If  her  income  from 
all  sources  does  not  amount  to  ;^i,oooper  annum,  it  is  to  be  made  up 
to  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  his  business.  The  ultimate  residue  is 
to  be  divided  between  his  said  two  sons.  —  The  City  Press. 
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Burnand  V.  The  National  Press  Agency,  Limited,  and 
Others. — This  action  was  brought  against  the  National  Press  Agency, 
Limited,  and  the  Society  Herald  Company,  Limited,  and  was  for 
damages  for  a  libel  which  had  appeared  in  the  Society  Herald.  Both 
sets  of  defendants  had  pleaded  that  the  alleged  libel  had  appeared  in 
the  paper  without  actual  malice  and  without  gross  negligence,  and  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  an  apology  was  inserted.  The  first  set 
of  defendants  denied  that  they  had  published  what  was  complained  of, 
and  the  others  paid  £\o  into  court.  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  Walton  were  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Curling 
for  the  National  Press  Agency  ;  and  Mr.  Scarlett  for  the  Society  Herald 
Company.  Mr.  Lockwood  said,  in  February,  1889,  Mr.  Burnand  had 
been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  play  which  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  episodes  that  occurred  in  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  work 
“Pickwick.”  Mr.  Solomon,  the  well-knowm  musician,  had  under¬ 
taken  to  provide  music  for  it.  It  was  advertised  that  the  play  would 
be  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  February  4,  1889.  At  the  last 
moment  the  representation  of  the  piece  had  to  be  deferred  until  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  7.  The  gentleman,  however,  who  was  responsible  for 
dramatic  criticism  in  the  Society  Herald,  hearing  that  it  was  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  February  4,  and  not  caring  to  see  the  piece  which  he  was  to 
criticise,  wrote  a  criticism  upon  a  play  that  had  never  been  performed. 
Probably  in  the  annals  of  journalism  this  proceeding  was  unique.  On 
February  5  the  criticism  appeared  in  the  Society  Herald,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  must  have  entertained  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  towards  Mr.  Burnand,  and,  under  the  guise  of  criticism,  at¬ 
tempted  to  injure  him,  not  only  as  a  dramatic  author,  but  to  cast  an 
unfounded  sneer  upon  him  in  connection  with  his  other  literary  work. 
The  defendants  pleaded  that  they  had  apologised.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  retractation  of  what  had  been  previously  stated.  Mr.  Jelf,  in 
addressing  the  jury  for  the  first  set  of  defendants,  said  that  the  Press 
Agency  printed  a  variety  of  papers,  and  amongst  them  the  Society 
Herald.  According  to  their  practice,  the  “  copy  ”  which  came  in  was 
submitted  to  a  reader,  and  if  there  was  no  objection  to  it  it  was  printed 
in  the  usual  way.  They  were  perfectly  innocent  of  what  had  been 
characterised  as  the  sting  of  the  offence,  the  criticising  of  the  piece 
before  it  had  been  performed.  His  clients  having  paid  no  money  into 
court,  he  was  entitled  to  ask  the  jury  to  consider  whether  this  was  a 
libel  at  all,  and  if  they  thought  that  it  came  within  this  description, 
then  he  asked  them  to  say  that,  so  far  as  his  clients  were  concerned, 
they  were  only  liable  to  nominal  damages.  Mr.  John  Alford  deposed 
that  he  was  employed  in  the  reading  department  of  the  Press  Agency. 
The  copy  that  came  in  was  read,  so  as  to  see  what  sort  of  thing  was 
being  printed.  lie  was  overseer  of  this  part  of  the  business  so  far  as 
the  jobbing  portion  of  the  work  was  concerned.  The  copy  for  this 
number  of  the  Society  Herald  came  in  in  envelopes,  and  he  looked 
over  it  from  time  to  time  and  handed  it  to  the  compositors  to  set  up. 
It  would  then  go  to  the  reader,  who  did  not  draw  witness’s  attention 
to  anything  connected  with  it  as  being  wrong.  Mr.  Reginald  Lang- 
mead  said  that  he  was  the  reader  through  whose  hands  this  particular 
article  passed,  and  he  read  it  through.  Pie  was  not  then  at  all  aware 
as  to  whether  this  particular  play  had  been  acted  or  not.  Ilis  in¬ 
structions  were  that  if  he  saw  anything  that  was  libellous  he  was  to 
report  it  to  the  overseer  or  to  the  manager.  He  did  not  see  anything 
that  he  thought  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  this.  Mr.  Dawson 
Rogers,  the  manager  of  the  Press  Agency,  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
course  of  business,  and  as  to  some  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  solicitors  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Scarlett  called  no  witnesses, 
but  he  addressed  the  jury,  contending  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  sus¬ 
tained  any  substantial  damage.  The  jury,  having  considered  the 
matter  for  a  few  minutes,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 
against  the  Press  Agency  £’^,0,  and  as  against  the  Society  Herald  Com¬ 
pany  for  ;^I40  in  addition  to  the  ;^io  th,at  had  been  paid  into  court. 

Johnson  v.  The  “Christian  Million”  Purlishing  Company 
AND  Others. — The  plaintiff  in  this  case  alleged  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  print  and  publish  a  libel  upon  him  ;  and  the  defendants 
by  their  pleadings  denied  that  they  had  conspired,  and,  pleading 
separately,  they  alleged  circumstances  to  show  that  individually  they 
could  not  be  said  to  have  personally  printed  or  published  the  libel. 
Mr.  H.  Kisch  and  Mr.  Ernest  Pollock  were  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  the 
difierent  defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.  C.,  Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  E.  Bullen,  Mr.  M'Call,  and  Mr.  Holer.  In  the  opening 
speech  it  was  said  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  William  Harral  Johnson, 
was  a  journalist,  and  the  author  of  numerous  books.  A  pamphlet 
called  “  Balak  Secundus  ”  appeared,  which  contained,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  the  statements  of  which  the  plaintiff  complained.  There  was 
no  attempt  upon  the  pleadings  to  justify  any  of  the  statements,  or  to 
plead  any  circumstances  in  mitigation  of  damages.  The  different  sets 
of  defendants  pleaded  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Smythe,  that  he  was  an  agent 
to  get  orders  for  the  Christian  Million  Publishing  Company,  and  that 


he  received  from  Mr.  Mackay  and  delivered  to  the  secretary  to  the 
company  the  order  to  print  “Balak  Secundus.”  It  was  set  up  in  the 
usual  way.  This  was  done  without  Mr.  .Smythe,  Mr.  Tarver,  the 
secretary,  or  two  of  the  directors,  who  were  sued  personally,  knowing 
anything  of  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet.  Messrs.  Edwin  Sears  & 
Co.,  other  defendants,  who  “machined”  the  pamphlet  for  the 
Christian  Million  Publishing  Company,  also  said  that  they  did  this 
simply  in  the  way  of  their  trade,  and  without  knowing  the  purport  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Tarver  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  to  speak 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  took 
place.  Mr.  Kisch  said  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  sole 
responsibility  of  not  putting  his  client  into  the  witness-box.  It  was 
submitted  by  the  different  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  the  plaintiff 
had  made  out  no  case.  There  was  no  proof  whatever  of  conspiracy, 
and  further,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  one  of  the  defendants,  or  of 
the  whole  of  them,  having  printed  and  published  the  libel.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Mason  v.  Cheve.ns. — This  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Inglis 
Mason,  surgeon,  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  against  Messrs.  Chevens  & 
Son,  proprietors  of  the  South-  Western  Echo,  to  recover  damages  for 
alleged  libels  contained  in  certain  articles  and  notes,  vvhich  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  newspaper  in  January  last,  which  described  as  “parsi¬ 
monious  and  heartless  ”  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  as  medical  officer 
for  the  district,  in  declining,  without  an  order  from  the  relieving 
officer,  rr  a  payment  of  5s.,  to  attend  the  sick  child  of  a  woman 
named  Sharman,  and  which  also  reflected  on  the  plaintiff  in  connection 
with  some  other  cases.  The  defendants  pleaded  privilege,  on  the 
ground  that  the  writings  complained  of  were  fair  comment  on  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  summing  up,  said  the  defend¬ 
ant,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chevens,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
learned  Solicitor-General,  stated  that  his  object  in  publishing  in  his 
paper  the  observations  complained  of  was  to  discharge  a  public  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  poor.  That  was  entirely  a  misconception  of  the 
position  of  the  defendant  in  this  matter.  A  journalist  owed  no  duty 
whatever  of  the  kind  to  the  poor ;  nor  did  he  occupy  any  position 
different  from  that  in  which  any  one  else  stood  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  description.  When  a  man  determined  to  publish  a  newspaper,  he 
did  so  for  the  most  part  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  Lie  had  to  please 
the  public  by  furnishing  them  with  that  which  they  desired  to  read,  and 
if  he  was  successful  in  doing  that,  his  paper  would  probably  pay  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he,  from  the  very  nature  ol  things,  had  to  deal 
with  matters  of  public  interest.  Lie  had  to  comment  upon  them  ;  and 
undoubtedly,  so  long  as  he  made  comments  which  were  fair,  then  he 
was  not  specially  protected,  but  he  was  not  exceeding  his  rights.  If 
he  published  of  A.  B.  that  which  was  true,  A.  B.  could  bring  no 
action  against  him.  If  he  made  comments  on  the  actions  of  A.  B. , 
which  the  facts  justified,  then  again,  A.  B.  could  bring  no  action 
against  him  so  long  as  the  comments  were  fair,  and  justified  by  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  But  if  A.  B.  came  and  told  you  that  C.  D. 
had  done  something  which,  if  the  statement  were  true,  would  justify 
you  in  calling  him  an  infamous  scroundrel,  and  you  wrote  to  a  news¬ 
paper  and  said  he  was  one,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  done  no  such 
thing,  it  was  no  defence  to  say  that  you  thought  A.  B.  was  telling 
you  the  truth.  With  regard  to  this  particular  case,  he  thought  that 
the  defendant,  when  he  went  into  the  witness-box,  took  up  a  very  fair 
and  straightforward  position,  because  he  did  not  seek  to  shelter  him¬ 
self,  but  said  he  believed  at  the  time  when  the  articles  were  published, 
and  considered  still,  after  having  heard  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  heartless  conduct.  The  defendant  asked 
the  jury  to  say  whether,  on  the  facts,  he  was  not  justified  in  saying 
what  he  did.  The  jury,  after  a  brief  consultation,  and  without  re¬ 
tiring  to  deliberate,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £20  ; 
and  his  lordship  gave  judgment  accordingly,  with  costs. 

Mackay  zi.  The  Manchester  Press  Company,  Limited,  and 
E.  S.  Phillips. — This  matter  came  before  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston, 
a  settlement  of  the  litigation  having  been  arrived  at  by  the  parties. 
Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  said  that  he  appeared  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  and  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet,  Q.C.,  was  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  was  Mrs.  Mackay, 
a  lady  who  was  very  well  known  in  society.  The  action  was  one  of 
libel,  and  it  was  founded  upon  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times  on  April  6  in  the  present  year, 
relating  to  Mrs.  Mackay’s  antecedents.  In  these  statements  there  was 
not  one  syllable  of  truth,  and  she  felt  compelled  to  take  notice  of  what 
had  happened  and  to  bring  an  action  for  libel,  other  paragraphs  also 
having  appeared  in  newspapers.  The  defendants  were  prepared  to 
express  regret  for  what  had  happened,  and  to  make  a  full  apology  for 
the  statements  that  had  been  made.  They  had  also  agreed  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  plaintiff  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  and  to  pay  also  a 
handsome  sum  to  a  charity,  to  be  named  by  Mrs.  Mackay.  The  defen¬ 
dants  having  acted  thus  properly,  all  he  had  to  ask  was  that  there 
should  be  a  judge’s  order  embodying  the  terms  upon  w’hich  the  parties 
had  agreed.  Mr.  Bosanquet  observed  that  his  clients,  the  defendants, 
were  anxious  to  do  what  he  himself  should  wish  to  do  as  their  counsel : 
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that  was  to  apologise  for  the  mistake  into  which  they  had  been  led  as 
freely  and  unreservedly  as  any  gentleman  ought  to  do  and  could  do. 
It  was  right  to  say  that,  the  attention  of  the  defendants  having  been 
called  to  what  had  happened,  they  at  once  took  the  opportunity  to 
publish  a  contradiction  of  the  statements  that  had  appeared  in  their 
paper.  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  considered  that  it  was  quite  time  that 
a  stop  should  be  put  to  these  gossiping  scandals.  There  were  persons 
in  this  country  who  were  libelled  daily,  but  who  felt  it  consistent  with 
their  dignity  and  their  public  position  to  treat  such  statements  with 
contempt.  But  when  scandals  were  published  of  private  individuals, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  vindicate  themselves  was  by  bringing 
actions  of  libel.  The  gentlemen  who  were  defendants  should  think 
themselves  exceedingly  lucky  in  finding  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Mackay  who 
was  willing  to  treat  them  so  leniently.  Judgment  was  given  in  accor- 
d.ance  with  the  terms  of  settlement. 

Hole  v.  Collingridge. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  a  clerk 
and  agent  to  a  City  firm  to  recover  damages  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  City  Press  for  alleged  libel  in  a  report  of  proceedings  before  the 
official  receiver  in  bankruptcy.  The  defendants  pleaded  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  fair  and  accurate,  and  in  the  public  interest.  The  report  was 
written  in  the  usual  course  from  the  entries  in  the  books  at  the  official 
receiver’s  office,  to  which  the  representatives  of  the  press  have  access 
by  express  permission  of  the  chief  official  receiver.  It  referred  to 
the  proceedings  on  a  particular  day  in  reference  to  an  application  for  a 
receiving  order  and  a  statement  about  the  assets,  and  the  plaintiff, 
w’hile  admitting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  report  as  to  that  day, 
complained  that  it  omitted  to  mention  a  stay  of  proceedings  ordered 
two  days  later,  in  time  for  notice  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Kemp  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  that  this  omission  might 
have  been  supplied  if  the  reporter  had  referred  to  the  official  records 
again  before  publication,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  qualification 
implied  by  the  stay  of  proceedings  the  report  could  not  be  considered 
fair  and  accurate.  A  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  report 
could  be  regarded  as  a  report  of  proceedings  in  a  public  court,  Mr. 
Cock  arguing  that  a  report  was  protected  in  that  respect  if  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  though  not  in  open  court,  were  those  of  a  court  of  public 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  observed  that  the  Law  of  Libel  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  last  year  seemed  to  put  a  different  construction  on  the 
matter.  It  said  “  a  fair  and  accurate  report  in  any  newspaper  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  publicly  heard  before  any  court  exercising  judicial  authority, 
shall,  if  published  contemporaneously  with  such  proceedings,  be  pri¬ 
vileged,”  &c.  It  was  necessary  not  only  that  the  court  should  be  a 
court  exercising  public  judicial  authority,  but  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  publicly  heard.  Mr.  Cock,  addressing  the  jury,  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  report  in  question  being  considered  libellous.  Mr. 
Justice  Cave,  in  summing  up,  pointed  out  that,  whether  the  matter 
complained  of  referred  to  proceedings  in  open  court  or  not,  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  whether  the  report  w'as  substantially  accurate  and  fair. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  and  his  lordship  gave 
judgment  accordingly,  with  costs. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Higgs  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Townsend,  intend  to  publish 
a  labour  journal  at  Sydney,  to  be  called  the  Trade  and  Labour 
Advocate. 

The  stereotypers  connected  with  the  various  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  in  Melbourne  have  formed  a  trade  union.  It  is  called  the 
Stereotypers’  Association  of  Victoria. 

Trade  at  Newcastle  (Australia)  is  fairly  brisk,  consequent  on  the 
publication  of  a  new  morning  paper,  the  Newcastle  Morning  Express, 
which  is  being  published  from  the  office  of  the  Evening  Call. 

The  Trade  and  Labotcr  Journal,  Melbourne,  is  now  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Stevens.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to 
the  popular  penny.  There  is  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
excellence  of  the  production ;  and,  from  the  large  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  which  it  has  attained,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  brilliant  future 
for  it. 

Extraordinary  precautions  are  being  taken  against  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sunday  Times,  Melbourne.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Government  which  will  enable  them  to  fine  the  printer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  vendor  of  the  offending  organ,  and  likewise  to  condemn 
the  plant  to  forfeiture.  American  journalists  would  rejoice  under  these 
circumstances.  “  Buy  the  Sunday  Times  !  the  proprietor  still  in 
Pentridge  !  ”  would  be  an  appeal  that  would  go  straight  to  the  heart 
even  of  the  most  rigid  Sabbatarian. 

On  September  7,  a  very  happy  gathering  took  place  at  the  Criterion 
Hotel,  Newcastle  (Australia),  the  occasion  being  the  presentation  to 


Mr.'Jfhomas  Crew,  late  printer  at  the  Herald  office,  of  a  handsome 
cabinet  writing-desk  and  illuminated  address.  The  gifts  were  from 
the  members  of  the  composing-room  of  the  ILerald.  I\[r.  T.  S.  Denny 
(father)  occupied  the  chair,  and  made  the  presentation.  Mr.  Crew 
feelingly  replied.  Several  toasts  were  honoured  during  the  evening, 
and  a  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

Trade  in  Sydney  during  September  was  stilt  very  dull,  although 
there  were  some  occasional  indications  of  its  brightening  up.  The 
time  of  year  was  approaching  when  a  change  for  the  better  was 
expected,  but  two  causes  operate  against  the  advisab.lity  of  going  to 
Sydney,  if  comps,  on  the  move  should  contemplate  it.  The  one  is 
that  the  Government  office  has  been  gradually  reducing  for  some  time, 
and  as  soon  as  Parliament  prorogues  will  discharge  a  large  number  of 
hands,  and  the  other  that  there  are  continual  accessions,  from  the 
North  especially,  which  keeps  the  number  of  the  unemployed  up  to 
nearly  the  same  as  during  the  bleak  winter  just  over. 

During  the  discussion  in  the  Queensland  Legislative  Assembly  on 
the  estimates,  when  the  item  in  connection  with  the  Government 
Printing-office  came  on,  the  Premier  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
that  he  had  given  careful  consideration  to  the  request  of  the  Master 
Printers’  Association  regarding  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  work  amongst  private  printing  establishments,  and  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  reason  to  depart  from  the  present  sys'em.  He 
had  made  inquiries  about  what  had  been  done  in  Victoria  concerning 
the  printing  of  railway  tickets,  &c.,  by  private  firms,  and  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  official  information  to  the  effect  that  it  had  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  practice  was  discontinued. 

Dr.  Frank  Krauss,  a  well-known  journalist  and  physician,  of 
Toronto,  died  suddenly  on  October  17,  aged  41  years.  For  many 
years  he  was  night  editor  of  the  Mail,  and  afterward  proof-reader. 
Later  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Empire.  Deceased  was  also  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  medical  profession,  holding  the  position  of  lecturer  at 
the  Ladies’  Medical  College.  He  was  a  gold  medalist  of  the  Toronto 
University,  and  possessed  diplomas  from  several  of  the  colleges  of 
Europe,  and  was  a  proficient  scholar  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
German,  as  well  as  English.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
efficient  newspaper  men  of  the  coumry,  and  was  well  liked  by  all  his 
acquaintances.  The  funeral  was  largely  attended. 

A  PLEASING  ceremony  took  place  on  September  2  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Warwick  &  Sapsford,  Brisbane,  when  the  letterpress  deoart- 
ment  presented  Mr.  Louis  Silvester  with  a  pair  of  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  and  a  handsome  walking-stick.  The  Liter  bore  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription: — “Louis  Silvester,  from  W.  and  S.’s  letterpress 
department.”  Mr.  W.  Watts,  overseer,  made  the  presentation  in 
suitable  terms,  and  explained  that  it  was  a  token  of  respect  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recipient’s  retiring  from  the  trade.  Mr.  Silvester 
arrived  in  Sydney  on  July  31,  1854,  and  in  1858  came  to  Queensland, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  For  the  last  six  and  a  half  year 
he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Warwick  &  Sapsford. 

- - - 
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Taste  in  printing  is  very  critical  at  Denver,  and  printers  say  that 
they  must  have  something  new  to  show  regular  customers  every  time 
they  come.  Variety  is  the  watchword  with  the  successful  printer. 

General  Butterfield  has  recently  discovered,  in  the  National 
Library  of  France,  a  MS.  of  St.  Brendan,  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  a  party  of  priests  discovered  America  some  800 
years  before  Columbus  ran  over  there.  If  this  can  be  proved,  Chicago 
might  celebrate  the  Twelve  Hundredth  anniversary,  while  New  York 
is  doing  up  the  Four  Hundred. 

Our  contemporary  the  American  Lithographer  and  Printer  has  just 
entered  upon  a  new  volume,  and  opens  up  with  a  most  wonderfully 
worded  editorial  on  the  dawning  new  volume,  promising  great  changes 
and  developments.  The  latter  are  not  yet  apparent  in  the  numbers 
that  have  reached  us,  but  we  will  hope  that  they  may  appear  soon. 
Meanwhile,  we  would  suggest  that  sentences  twenty-one  lines  long 
are  not  conducive  to  perspicacity. 

Beginning  with  January  i  next,  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage, 
D.D.,  will  become  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  famous  preacher  will  have  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment  each  month,  written  by  himself,  with  the  title  “Under  My 
Study  Lamp.”  His  first  contribution  will  appear  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal.  Dr.  Talmage’s  salary  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  ever  paid  for  editorial  work. 

Since  the  Zolinger  Printing  Company,  Denver,  became  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  when  its  new  rooms  are  ready. 
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during  this  month,  it  will  have  the  best  equipped  job-room  in  the 
West.  A  new  building  is  being  built  for  it,  and  will  be  fitted  on 
the  ground  floor  with  the  finest  jobbers  and  cylinders,  run  by  electric 
power.  The  second  floor,  with  crystal  sides,  will  be  as  light  as 
day,  and  will  contain  the  job-room,  bookbindery,  embossing,  and 
engraving  departments. 

John  F.  Smith,  treasurer  of  the  MacKellar,  Smiths,  &  Jordan 
Company,  died  on  November  i.  He  was  born  January  20,  1815,  in 
Philadelphia,  his  father  being  George  F.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  typefoundry  firm  of  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Smith  was  employed  for  several  years  as  an  errand  boy  in  a 
Market-street  dry-goods  house,  and  left  there  to  enter  the  employ  of 
Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  interest  in  the  typefoundry,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  gave  away  over 
300,000  dols.  for  charitable  objects.  He  often  said  to  those  close  to 
him  :  “  Everything  1  have  to  give  away  I  shall  give  during  my  life¬ 
time.”  He  carefully  bestowed  his  alms  where  the  most  benefit  would 
be  derived  by  his  fellow-men. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  of  Painter  &  Co.,  typefounders,  of  San  Fran- 
c'sco.  J.  B.  Painter  died  in  1883,  whereupon  his  two  brothers  took 
full  possession  of  his  business,  refusing  his  widow  and  heirs  their 
.share.  After  several  lawsuits  the  court  ordered  an  accounting  from 
the  two  brothers,  which  proving  unsatisfactory,  an  expert  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  books  and  make  a  report.  The  report  made 
showed  a  very  bad  condition  of  the  books,  charging  false  entries  and 
misappropriation  of  large  sums  of  cash,  and  an  indebtedness  of 
50,000  dols.  of  the  firm  to  the  estate  of  J.  B.  Painter.  A  receiver 
was  then  appointed  (last  May),  who  has  since  had  control  of  the 
biuiness.  The  publication  of  the  “San  Francisco  Directory” 
belongs  to  the  firm,  and  has  heretofore  been  let  out  by  contract  to 
W.  H.  L.  Corran,  who  paid  Painter  &  Co.  a  royalty  on  each 
book  sold,  the  firm  advancing  15,000  dols,  yearly  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  publication,  which  was  returned  to  it,  with  interest,  upon  the 
book  being  issued.  The  receiver  objected  to  renewing  the  contract, 
and  secured  an  order  from  the  court  ordering  the  directory  to  be 
published  under  his  personal  directions.  The  expert  will  be  through 
his  investigation  of  the  books  shortly,  when  the  case  will  come  up 
for  trial  and  distribution. 

- «  »-a - 
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The  Typographie  Franedise  warns  printers  against  going  to  Nantes, 
where,  it  appears,  work  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  foundry  of  Deberny  et  Cie.  obtained  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
tlie  Grand  Prize  in  Class  58,  and  two  gold  medals  in  the  Social 
Economy  section. 

Mme.  LEoN  Bader,  proprietor  of  the  oldest  printing-house  of 
Mulhouse,  and  the  most  important  in  the  department  of  the  Haut- 
Rhine,  died  recently. 

M.  Paul  Mame,  printer,  of  Tours,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council-General  by  2,303  votes,  against  1,699  given  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Petit  Jottrnal  last  month  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  million. 
In  the  night  of  November  18-19,  from  midnight  to  four  o’clock,  the 
Marinoni  presses  printed  1,003,650  copies. 

By  an  enterprising  feat,  without  precedent  in  France,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  speech  at  Manchester  on  the  2nd  inst.  was  given  in  the  evening, 
in  a  scarcely  abridged  form,  in  Le  Soir,  published  in  Paris. 

Ninety  periodicals — twelve  in  the  capital  and  seventy-eight  in  the 
provinces — were  born  in  France  during  the  month  of  October  last. 
There  are  only  two  in  Paris  devoted  to  politics,  while  elsewhere  there 
are  forty-six. 

The  management  of  the  “  Dictionnaire  Larousse  ”  and  the  “  Grande 
Encyclopedie  ”  have  edited  the  “  Arithmographe  Troucet,”  that 
curious  apparatus  whereby  the  longest  additions  and  subtraction.s  can 
instantly  be  done. 

The  ball  given  by  the  Paris  Cercle  de  la  Libraire  took  place  on 
November  16.  Among  the  visitors  were  several  foreign  members 
connected  with  the  Exhibition  awarding  jury.  Dancing  commenced 
at  eleven  o’clock  and  did  not  end  until  six,  after  a  cotillon  of  two  hours’ 
duration  ! 

At  a  recent  reunion  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry,  M.  Monnier,  RuedelaTombe-Issoire,  Paris,  submitted  a  new 
style  of  printing-machine,  in  one  or  more  colours.  M.  Loret  (of 
Echauffour,  Orne)  announced  the  discovery  of  an  important  deposit  of 
lithographic  limestone. 


The  important  collection  of  guides  published  by  Orell-Fussli  &  Co.) 
of  Zurich,  under  the  title  of  “Europe  Illustrated,”  has  now  been  en¬ 
riched  by  a  brochure  not  less  rvell  executed  than  its  forerunners  on  the 
“  Chemin  de  P^er  du  Pilate” — by  Hardemeyer — containing  thirty-two 
engravings  and  a  plate. 

A  paragraph  was  recently  published  about  the  gum  arabic  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  French  department  of  posts  and  telegraphs.  That 
contract  was  for  30,000  kilogrammes.  The  more  recent,  dated 
November  26,  is  for  40,000.  Presumably  the  business  grows  in 
correspondingly  phenomenal  proportions. 

Gratuitous  courses  are  shortly  to  be  opened  at  the  Estienne 
.School,  Paris,  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  for  apprentices 
in  the  book  industries.  They  will  not  be  open  to  pupils  of  the  school. 
They  will  comprise  all  branches  of  printing,  lithography,  design, 
engraving,  book-illustrating,  founding,  &c. 

The  Librairie  des  Imprimeries  Reunies  produced  the  Da  Costa 
“Grammar”  which  raised  so  much  press  controversy.  The  author 
has  now  epitomised  the  “  Grammaire  tn  Portefeuille,”  a  small  volume 
of  72  pages,  which  explains,  for  the  benefit  of  writers,  all  difficulties  of 
French  syntax.  It  is  interesting  and  useful. 

A  NEW  weekly  scientific  review,  “literary  and  pedagogic,”  destined 
to  illumine  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  has  been  started  at 
Montevideo.  It  is  called  Revista  de  la  Liga  Patrioticade  Ensegfianza. 
Printing  in  the  large  centres  of  South  America  is  acquiring  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  periodicals  are  springing  up  continually. 

M.  FElix  Sordet,  printer  at  Chalon-sur-.Saone,  and  proprietor- 
director  of  one  of  the  oldest  periodicals  in  that  part  of  France, 
the  Cottrrier  de  Sadne  et  Loire,  died  last  month  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness.  He  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  employes  and  his  confreres, 
who  all  bore  witness  to  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and  h’s goodness. 

Early  in  the  new  year  will  be  issued  the  first  number  of  the  second 
English  journal  in  Austria-Hungary,  Anglo- Austria,  a  monthly  literary 
paper,  which  will  be  issued  at  Meran,  in  the  Tyrol.  Mr.  W.  N.  Brown, 
who,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  acted  as  London  correspondent  to  the 
Vienna  Weekly  News,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the 
new  paper. 

Colour  printing  was,  at  an  early  date,  turned  to  good  advantage  by 
the  map-makers.  As  far  back  as  1513  a  printer  named  Schott  pub¬ 
lished  an  atlas  at  Strasburg,  the  maps  of  which  were  printed  in  three 
colours.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
last  century  to  print  war  maps  on  leather,  so  as  to  be  more  durable  and 
more  easily  rolled 

The  Brussels  Syndical  Union  of  Commerce  held  a  seance  at  the  end 
of  last  month,  to  watch  the  developments  of  a  proposition  of  M.  Van 
Oye,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris.  There  are  actually  half  a  million  Belgians  in  France.  A 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  considerably  facilitate  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  by  giving  them  a  new  extension. 

The  competition  which  has  taken  place  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  Estienne  Municipal  .School  in  Paris,  was  very  brilliant.  Out  of 
150  children  who  took  part,  106  obtained  a  higher  number  of  marks 
than  was  necessary  to  entitle  to  admission ;  but,  as  this  year  there  was 
only  room  for  seventy,  recourse  was  had  to  a  system  of  choice,  whereby 
the  Rite  of  passes  will  inaugurate  the  first  course  of  the  school. 

M.  E.  Testard  has  edited  a  new  work  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  entitled, 
“  Memoires  des  Autres,”  a  series  of  interesting  portrayals  of  the 
university  companions  of  his  youth,  and  their  lives  of  study.  Specially 
commendable  is  the  delicate  taste  of  the  get-up — fine  paper,  large 
margin,  a  quite  modern  Elzevirean  character,  and  containing  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  woed-engraved  vignettes.  It  is  one  of  the  first  books  of 
1890. 

The  Gutenberg  Professional  Schools,  Paris,  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Printers  on  January  i,  1886,  will  shortly 
have  completed  its  fourth  year  of  existence.  It  took  part  at  the 
Exhibition  in  the  sections  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Social  Economy, 
in  both  of  which  the  juries  awarded  it  gold  medals.  Its  director, 
M.  D&ormes,  obtained  a  silver  medal  as  collaborator  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  started  in  Germany  to  provide  sound,  cheap 
literature  for  the  masses.  It  is  proposed  to  issue,  at  a  nominal  price, 
millions  of  small  volumes  of  light  entertaining  matter  at  first,  to  be 
followed  gradually  by  instructive  re.idlng  on  subjects  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  kind.  Street  automatons,  placed  in  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  and  near  big  workshops,  will,  in  return  for  a  copper,  provide 
a  good  book  instead  of  sweets  or  cigarettes. 

The  Annuaire,  or  “Press  Directory,”  of  France,  for  this  year,  gives 
the  number  of  periodical  publications  in  Paris  at  1,81 1,  and  those  in 
the  departments  or  provinces  at  3,300.  There  are  about  700  daily,  but 
these  can  scarcely  be  all  newspapers.  There  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  started  in  1888  and  1S89,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
have  but  a  very  ephemeral  existence,  and  three-fourths  at  least  in  each 
year,  after  a  short  trial,  are  heard  of  no  more. 
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Statistics  recently  published  show  that  the  imports  of  paper  and 
boohs  into  Italy  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
amounted  in  value  to  8,058,808  lire,  or  about  ^322,300,  being  a 
decrease  of  16,971  lire  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  During 
the  same  period  the  e.xports  of  paper  and  books  were  valued  at 
11,300,905  lire  {;^456,oco),  thus  showing  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
;^'i 24,000  on  the  previous  year’s  figures. 

The  laurcats  of  the  first  poetic  competition  in  France,  offered 
by  the  Coquelicots,  for  selections  of  poetry,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Nicolas,  printer,  are  (ist  prize)  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  (2nd)  M.  Honore 
Varlet,  and  (3rd)  M.  Jules  Lecohier,  of  Nayelles-sur-Sambre.  M. 
Bertrand  is  an  old  printer,  who  has  been  afflicted  with  paralysis  since 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  now  being  eighty-five.  He  worked  at  several 
houses  in  Paris,  but  principally  at  David’s,  where  the  Corsaire  was 
printed  from  1S20  to  1830. 

Belgium,  whose  place  in  the  industrial  world  is  well  recognised,  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  movement  of  professional  schools.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  a  typographical  school  which  will,  doubtless,  render  signal 
services  to  printing  in  Belgium.  M.  Dumont,  the  director  of  this 
school,  has  published  an  interesting  monograph  on  the  foundry  of 
Vanderborght  Brothers,  of  Brussels.  The  Belgian  Government  has 
accorded  the  school  a  subsidy  of  2,500  francs  through  the  communal 
administration  of  the  city. 

During  October  the  special  bureau  established  at  the  Cercle  de 
I’Imprimerie  et  de  la  Librairie  registered  65  items  destined  for  foreign 
legations.  Of  these  12  appertained  to  the  sciences  and  commerce  5  15 
to  history  and  geography  ;  23  to  literature;  15  to  various  categories. 
The  houses  represented  were  Ch.  Delagrave,  12  ;  Gauthier-Villars  & 
.Son  andj.  Rouff,  9  each  ;  Quantinand  Ollendorf,  7  each  ;  Larose  and 
Force!,  4 ;  Berger-Levrault  and  Lemerre,  3  each  ;  Hetzel,  G.  Guerin, 
and  I.e  Soudier,  2  each  ;  the  Librairie  d’Art,  i. 

M.  Auguste  Havas,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Havas  Agency,  has 
just  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  retired  from  business  in  1879, 
after  having  effectively  laboured  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  great  “  news  agency  ”  with  which  his  name  was  identified.  In 
conjunction  with  M.  Laffitte,  M.  Havas  organised  in  France  the  system 
of  general  publicity  by  which  provincial  newspapers  were  enabled  to 
obtain  news-telegrams,  for  which  the  proprietors  paid  by  placing  a 
certain  amount  of  space  for  advertisements  at  the  disposal  of  the  Havas 
Agency. 

The  Revue  de  V Exposition  Universellc  (Paris)  has  been  a  great 
success.  Each  number  consisted  of  thirty-two  quarto  pages,  and  com¬ 
prised  the  most  correct  and  most  artistic  work  published  on  the 
“show.”  The  printing  was  executed  in  good  style,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  were  admirable.  The  articles  were  confided  to  the  most  noted 
art-critics  and  litterateurs,  the  best-known  savants  and  specialists,  all 
under  the  direction  of  M.  F.  G.  Dumas.  The  two  volumes  forming 
this  work  have  been  sent  to  every  library,  and  form  a  splendid 
memorial  of  the  wonders  that  for  six  months  attracted  millions  of 
visitors  to  Paris. 

The  agent  of  the  King  at  Brussels,  says  the  Itnprimerie,  of  Liege, 
having  been  informed  anonymously  that  a  printer  in  the  Passage  des 
Princes  was  practising  on  a  large  scale  the  manufacture  of  stamps,  a 
commissary  of  police  and  some  attaches  made  a  descent  on  his  pre¬ 
mises,  to  find  a  great  quantity  of  false  stamps,  executed  with  a  per¬ 
fection  which  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  genuine. 
A  number  of  bills  falsely  stamped,  as  w'ell  as  a  press  and  stones,  were 
seized  ;  and  a  minute  inquiry  has  been  opened  into  the  extent  of  this 
kind  of  industry,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  extended  over  a  great  period. 
The  printer  now  lies  in  the  prison  at  Saint-Giiles. 

According  to  the  very  latest  report  of  the  Administrator-General 
of  the  French  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  that  establishment  now  pos¬ 
sesses,  with  all  recent  acquisitions,  2,078,000  volumes.  It  is  the 
richest  library  in  the  whole  world.  The  British  Museum  contains 
little  more  than  a  million  volumes.  The  next  in  importance  are  those 
of  Munich  (about  800,000),  Berlin  (about  700,000),  Dresden  (about 
500,006),  and  Vienna  (about  300,000).  The  great  Vatican  library  has 
only  30,000  volumes  ;  but  its  chief  possession  consists  of  25,000  manu¬ 
scripts  of  great  value.  One  of  the  richest  French  provincial  libraries 
is  at  Grenoble.  A  great  number  of  its  2,089  volumes  date  from  before 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Mons.  Auclaire,  a  Moulins  printer,  has  suggested  to  M.  Sedard, 
editor  of  V Litermidiare,  the  formation  of  a  French  Printers’  National 
.Syndicate.  Its  objects  would  be  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  printers  for  mutually  protecting  common  interests ;  establishing 
a  scale  of  prices  to  be  conformed  to  throughout  all  Fiance;  suppres¬ 
sion  of  contracts  by  tender,  the  work  instead  being  parcelled  out 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  divided  by  lot  amongst  those  printers 
desirous  of  having  it.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  official  printing 
should  be  given  to  the  printers  of  the  town  or  department  where  the 
official  head-quarters  are  situated ;  and  that  a  general  syndicate  of 
operatives  and  masters  should  establish  a  special  fund  to  secure  old 
or  infirm  workmen  from  want. 


Among  the  more  or  less  practical  propositions  mooted  at  the  Inter' 
national  Labour  Conference  held  recently  in  Paris,  there  is  one  o^ 
some  value.  It  consists  in  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  double 
universal  language  to  facilitate  international  intercourse.  French  and 
English  are  the  languages  chosen.  Thus  the  French  would  imme¬ 
diately  learn  English,  and  the  English  French,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
all  other  nations  would  learn  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Every  in¬ 
habitant  of  every  country  would  then  understand  either  French  or 
English  besides  his  mother-tongue  ;  and  where  everybody  understood 
everybody  else  there  could  be  no  more  confusion.  This  would  be  a 
great  step  towards  the  abolition  of  frontiers.  The  small  difficulties 
which  seem  to  present  themselves  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Fortune  has,  it  is  said,  for  once  been  'sage  and  discerning.  In 
giving  the  Exhibition  lottery  prize  to  No.  54,639,  held  by  Philippe 
Franssens,  she  favoured  an  excellent  workman,  and  one  who,  by  his 
sole  exertions,  has  kept  his  wife,  six  children,  and  mother-in-law. 
He  was  foreman  of  the  Lahure  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  Fleurus, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  employers  and  comrades.  Relied  on 
always  for  exactitude  and  sureness  of  hand,  the  most  important  and 
delicate  jobs  were  confided  to  him.  Plis  employers  have  marked  their 
esteem  recently  by  notifying  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  that  M. 
P'ranssens  was  the  one  among  their  staff  who  had  most  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  book  exhibition,  and  the  lottery  prize-drawer  has 
received  a  gold  medal.  Born  a  Belgian,  M.  Franssens  became  P'rench 
by  naturalisation,  and  has  been  in  his  present  position  for  eleven  years. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  a  Latin  periodical,  under  the  title  of 
Alaudee  (Larks)  have  recently  appeared  at  Aguila  degli  Abruzzi,  in 
Italy.  The  editor  is  Carlo  Arrigo  Ulrichs,  a  young  scholar  who  was 
educated  in  Munich,  and  who  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  for 
learning  among  German  philologians.  Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  by 
Mr.  Ulrichs  in  finding  Latin  terras  for  things  which  were  unknown 
when  Latin  was  talked.  Railway  station  he  calls  “  Statio  vise  terrm.” 
Letter-boxes  are  “  Capsa  epistolis  recipiendis.”  The  body  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  filled  with  short  articles  concerning  travels  among  foreign 
nations.  The  last  two  pages  are  filled  with  humorous  poems,  anec¬ 
dotes,  jokes,  and  fish  stories.  Everything,  of  course,  from  the  salu¬ 
tatory  poem  to  the  last  fish  yarn,  is  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
It  has  eight  octavo  pages,  and  will  have  four  more  when  the  circu¬ 
lation  warrants  the  increase.  Its  circulation  now  is  somewhat  below 
two  hundred,  and  Mr.  Ulrichs  acknowledges  it.  He  appeals  to 
professors  and  students  of  philology,  and  all  others  who  understand 
Latin,  for  support  in  his  undertaking. 
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The  Speaker,  edited  by  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  will  b-  published 
the  beginning  of  January'.  The  price  is  to  be  sixpence  w'eekly. 

The  Frtnt  Farm  Revievb  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  which  has 
just  been  launched  by  Messrs.  Trischler,  of  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 

Youth  and  Age,  a  new  monthly  magazine,  will  be  commenced  by 
Mr.  G.  Stoneman,  67,  Paternoster-row,  on  December  20. 

Sun  Artists  is  the  title  of  a  new  photographic  quarterly  on  large 
folio  paper.  It  is  intended  to  bring  before  the  public  the  best  work 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  domain  of  artistic  photography.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Daily  Oracle  is  the  title  of  a  new  financial  paper  published 
by  the  United  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  52,  Mark-lane. 
It  is  a  four-page  demy  folio,  on  thin  paper,  and  the  price  is  three¬ 
pence.  It  criticises  new  companies  very'  freely. 

City  Life  is  a  new  weekly,  dealing  with  things  financial  and  other" 
wise.  It  is  very  well  illustrated.  The  printers  are  Messrs.  Hazelh 
Watson,  &  Viney,  Limited,  and  it  is  published  by  the  Financial 
World,  Limited,  at  ii,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street. 

Police  and  Public  has  changed  its  title  to  the  Illustrated  Weekly 
News. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  who  has  been  City  editor  and  chief  leader 
writer  on  the  Fhiancial  News,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
journal,  and  intends,  it  is  stated,  starting  a  paper  of  his  own. 

The  Financial  Monitor  and  Lion's  Mouth  is  the  title  of  a  new 
penny  financial  weekly  published  at  30,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

A  WEEKLY  illustrated  paper,  to  be  called  Black  and  White,  will 
appear  early  in  the  new  year.  Mr.  Williamson,  who  was  for  ten  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Graphic,  is  to  be  the  manager,  and  among  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  new  venture  are  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
Mr.  Campbe  1  Praed,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell.  The  paper  is  to  be 
run  on  somewhat  new  lines. 

Tit-Bits  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  pages  and  printed 
on  better  paper. 
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The  Bullionist  is  to  be  issued  as  a  financial  daily  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  is  at  present  issued  weekly,  at  sixpence,  and  has  a  good 
reputation.  It  was  established  in  January,  1866. 

The  Worker  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  for  Churchmen. 
The  price  is  threepence,  and  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Wells, 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

- ^ - 


Messrs.  IIayman,  Christie,  &  Lilly,  Limited,  have  taken 
premises  at  20,  St.  Bride-street,  in  addition  to  their  other  establish¬ 
ment  at  1 13,  Farringdon-street. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  late  manager  of  the  printing  department  at  W.  & 
A.  Gilbey,  has  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Dufferin- 
street,  Bunhill-row,  E.  C.,  as  a  lithographer  and  general  printer. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Wilson  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  music  and 
blotting  cases,  &c.,  have  removed  from  21,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.,  to 
2,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  Frederick  James  Parsons,  of  the  06se>~i'er  Steam  Printing 
Works,  Hastings,  and  proprietor  of  the  Hastings  Observer,  is  now 
associated  with  Mr.  Henry  Cousins,  in  his  old-established  business  of 
valuer,  auctioneer,  and  business  transfer  agent  to  the  newspaper, 
printing,  and  stationery  trades,  under  the  style  of  Parsons  &  Cousins, 
Hastings. 


(p^;^n^in3  anb  Compamee. 

SUBJOINED  we  give  particulars  of  nineteen  companies 
registered  since  our  last  list  was  compiled,  the  total 
capital  being  ;^i,282,i8o.  This  compares  with  nine  com¬ 
panies  and  ;^r  14,000  capital  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  and  brings  the  total  so  far  recorded  to  147 
companies  and  ;^6,562,242  capital,  compared  with  147 
companies  and  ;^2,53i,8oo  capital  last  year.  Several  very 
large  registrations  lately  have  swelled  the  total  to  so  large 
an  extent. 

Anglo-Austrian  Printing  and  Publishing  Union,  I.imited. 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  8th  ult. ,  with  a  capital  of 
^500,000  in  £\o  shares,  to  carry  on  in  Austria  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  business  of  paper-makers,  printers,  publishers,  newspaper 
proprietors,  &c.  The  subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share, 
are  : — •*Sir  H.  A.  Isaacs,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  *Horatio  Bottom- 
ley,  newspaper  proprietor,  Catherine- street.  Strand;  A.  E.  Edwards, 
secretary  to  a  company,  12  and  14,  Catherine-street,  Strand  ;  E.  R. 
Day,  shorthand  writer,  22,  Canonbury-road ;  Frank  Hemsley,  col¬ 
lector,  99,  Lordship-road,  N.  ;  M.  J.  Sleet,  publisher,  75,  Shrubland- 
road,  Dalston  ;  F.  E.  Julian,  accountant,  106,  Sandringham-road, 
Dalston.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  eight  ;  qualification,  ;^i,ooo  in  shares.  The  first  are  the 
subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk,  and  five  other  persons  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  subscribers.  Remuneration,  chairman  and  vice-chair¬ 
man,  £y:>0  per  annum  each  ;  ordinary  directors  ;^i,ooo  per  annum 
divisible.  The  remuneration  of  the  managing  director  or  directors  (if 
any)  will  be  fixed  by  the  board.  In  addition  to  the  above,  each  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  entitled  to  /50  for  each  i  per  cent,  dividend  beyond  8  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Wm.  Webb  &  Co.,  6,  Essex- 
street.  Strand. 

SnCER  Brothers,  Limited. — This  is  the  conversion  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  business  of  wholesale  stationers  and  paper  merchants  carried 
on  by  Spicer  Brothers,  at  19,  New  Bridge-street,  and  also  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  paper  manufacturers,  carried  on  by  H.  and  W.  R.  Spicer,  at 
Alton,  Hants,  and  the  business  of  Government  contractors,  carried  on 
by  Wm.  Gage  Spicer  &  Co.  It  was  registered  on  the  15th  ult.,  with 
a  capital  of  £y:>o,QQo,  divided  into  15,000  cumulative  ;^5  per  cent,  pre¬ 
ference  shares,  and  15,000  ordinary  .shares  of  ;^io  each.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  are : — *Wm.  Gage  Spicer,  wholesale  stationer,  Chislehurst,  i 
ordinary  share;  '"'Hy.  Spicer,  wholesale  stationer,  14,  Aberdeen-park, 
Highbury,  i  ordinary  share  ;  *Ed.  Spicer,  wholesale  stationer,  188, 
Cromwell-road,  S.W.,  i  ordinary  share;  *A.  Spicer,  wholesale  sta¬ 
tioner,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  i  ordinary  share  ;  Wm.  Emms,  cashier, 
55>.  Arlingford,  Tulse-hill,  i  preference  share ;  A.  J.  Shepheard, 
solicitor,  31  and  32,  Finsbury-circus,  1  preference  share  ;  J.  Rose, 
manager  to  Spicer  Bros.,  6,  Carson-road,  West  Dulwich,  i  preference 
share.  The  number  of  ordinary  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven ;  the  first  being  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an 


asterisk  ;  qualification,  £1,000  in  shares.  Mr.  Edwin  Spicer  is  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  and  managing  director,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Spicer  is 
appointed  managing  director.  The  chairman  will  be  entitled  to  ;,fSoo 
per  annum,  each  ordinary  director  ^1^^250  per  annum,  with  £^^0  each 
additional  to  the  managing  directors.  There  will  also  be  annual 
directors,  whose  remuneration  will  be  determined  by  the  ordinary 
directors.  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Shepheards,  31  and  32,  Finsbury-circus. 

George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited.— This  is  the  conversion 
to  a  company  of  the  business  of  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  of  Broad¬ 
way,  Luclgate-hill.  It  was  constituted  by  deed  of  settlement  on  the 
19th  ult.,  and  was  registered  as  a  limited  company  on  the  22nd  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  /200,ooo,  divided  into  10,000  ordinary  and  10,000 
preference  shares  of  £\o  each.  Assets  to  the  value  of  the  share  capital 
are  brought  into  the  company  by  the  firm,  the  whole  of  the  shares  are 
therefore  issued  to  the  partners  and  their  nominees.  The  company 
also  proposes  to  issue  first  mortgage  debentures  for ^’75, 000,  bearing 

5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest.  The  shareholders,  who  have  each 
taken  one  preference  share,  with  the  two  exceptions  named,  are  : — 
*Robt.  Warne  Routledge,  Broadway,  5,000  preference  shares,  4,997 
ordinary  shares ;  *Edmund  Routledge,  Broadway,  5,000  preference 
shares,  4,997  ordinary  shares;  R.  G.  Routledge,  Broadway;  L.  A. 
Routledge,  Broadway  ;  G.  E.  Routledge,  Broadway  :  *E.  McAlester 
Seaton,  merchant,  80,  Watling-street ;  *B.  Stephenson,  manufacturer, 
The  Works,  Albion-street,  King’s-cross  ;  *J-  Williams,  28,  Lancaster- 
gate.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  seven  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 
The  vendors  are  appointed  life  directors,  and  are  respectively  required 
to  hold  3,000  shares,  and  as  joint  managing  directors  will  be  entitled 
to  /3,ooo  per  annum,  and  in  addition  one-eighth  of  the  profits  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinaiy 
shares  ;  but  if  at  any  time  either  one  shall  be  sole  managing  director, 
his  salary  is  to  be  /2, 500  per  annum.  The  ordinary  directors  will  be 
entitled  to  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum  each. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Company,  Limited. — This 
is  an  amalgamation  and  conversion  to  a  company  of  the  publishing 
businesses  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Trubner 

6  Co.,  and  Mr.  George  Red  way.  It  was  registered  on  the  i6th  ult., 

with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  in  £\o  shares.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — ^*A.  Chenveix  Trench,  i.  Pater¬ 
noster-square;  *C.  Kegan  Paul,  i.  Paternoster-square;  *Wm. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  7,  Kensington -park- gardens ;  ^Coleridge  J. 

Kennard,  banker,  52,  Threadneedle-street  ;  *H.  Bottomley,  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  Catherine-street,  Strand  ;  M.  J.  Sleet,  publisjier, 
75,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston  ;  Frank  Ilemsley,  collector,  99,  Lord- 
ship-road,  N.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two, 
nor  more  than  seven  ;  qualification,  £’i)00  in  shares  ;  the  first  are  the 
subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  and  Fredk.  Duffing  and  A.  P. 
Sinnett.  Each  director  who  is  not  a  manager  or  assistant  manager 
will  be  entitled  to  £200  per  annum,  unless  the  dividend  in  any  year 
is  less  than  7  per  cent.,  in  which  case  the  amount  payable  will  be 
;^ioo  each  ;  but  when  the  dividend  exceeds  7  per  cent.,  the  directors 
wilt  be  entitled  to  such  further  remuneration  as  the  company  in 
general  meeting  may  determine.  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  is  appointed 
first  literary  manager  at  a  salary  of  ;^i,ooo  per  annum;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Trench  is  appointed  first  business  manager  at  000  per  annum; 
and  Mr.  George  Wm.  Redway  is  appointed  assistant  manager  at  a 
salary  of  ;i(j’500  per  annum.  The  two  former  will  be  further  entitled 
to  .*^50  respectively,  and  the  latter  to  ;^25,  for  each  i  per  cent, 
dividend  over  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Wm.  Webb 
&  Co.,  6,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

James  Cropper  &  Company,  I.imited. — This  syndicate  was 
registered  on  the  22nd  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £’](i,ooo,  in  .^loo  shares, 
to  take  over  the  paper  manufacturing  business  of  James  Cropper  &  Co., 
ofBurneside,  Westmorland.  The  subscribers  are: — ^James  Cropper, 
Burneside,  Westmorland,  147  shares  ;  G.  M’Corquodale,  Newton-le- 
Willows,  150  shares;  *C.  J.  Cropper,  Burneside,  188  shares; 
*J.  Bryce,  paper  manufacturer,  Burneside,  150  shares  ;  *A.  W. 
Willink,  paper  manufacturer,  Burneside,  113  shares;  Miss  M.  W. 
Cropper,  Burneside,  2  shares  ;  D.  White,  cashier,  Burneside, 
2  shares  ;  R.  Savage,  traveller,  Burneside,  2  shares.  The  subscribers 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  the  first  directors. 

New  Halfpenny  Letter  Company,  Limited. — This  is  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Halfpenny  Letter  Company,  Limited,  a  company 
formed  to  acquire  the  letters  patent  of  Jacob  Hertz  for  improvements 
in  combined  envelopes  and  note-paper.  It  was  registered  on  the  20th 
ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^30,ooo,  in  £\  shares,  with  the  following  as  first 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share  : — J.  Hertz,  merchant, 
lot,  Leadenhall-street  ;  G.  T.  Wright,  65,  St.  O.swald-road,  S.W, ; 
F.  CollingwoDd,  merchant,  loi,  Leadenhall-street;  W.  May,  mer¬ 
chant,  II,  Savage-gardens;  A.  Borwick,  insurance  agent,  16,  St. 
Helen’s-place  ;  A.  G.  Musson,  underwriter,  16,  St.  Helen’s-place  ; 
E.  R  Fulton,  advertising  contractor,  53A,  City-road.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  to  appoint  the  first  ;  qualification,  100  shares  ;  remunera¬ 
tion,  ;^i5o  per  annum  each,  with  an  additional  sum  equal  to  5  per 
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cent,  of  the  available  net  profits  after  payment  of  15  per  cent,  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders.  Solicitor,  Mr.  Wm.  Morley,  145,  Cheapside. 

Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Limited. — This 
company  was  registered  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^25,ooo, 
in  shares,  to  carry  on  business  as  newspaper  proprietors,  and  to 
adopt  an  unregistered  agreement  with  Emil  Daniel  Oppert.  The 
subscribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are: — Frank  Charley, 
journalist,  177,  Leighton-road,  N.W.  ;  L.  H.  Wilkins,  journalist, 
40,  Lady  Somerset-road,  N.W.  ;  A.  Ay  lard,  secretary  to  a  company. 
Manor-park,  Essex  ;  E.  D.  Oppert,  newspaper  proprietor,  33,  Old 
Broad-street  ;  J.  G.  Spencer,  publisher,  96,  Beeches-road,  West 
Bromwich;  W.  E.  Sankey,  177,  Leighton-road,  N.W.  ;  J.  Alexander, 
2,  Danby-street,  Peckham.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  :  qualification,  ;^200  in  shares ; 
remuneration,  £2.  23.  each  per  board  meeting.  Solicitors,  Messrs. 
Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp,  &  Co. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  30th 
ult.  with  a  capital  of  ^'20,000,  in  £^  shares.  It  is  the  conversion  to  a 
company  of  the  business  of  newspaper  proprietors,  printers,  sta¬ 
tioners;  &c.,  carried  on  at  Derby,  under  style  of  E.  M.  Pike,  which 
includes  the  proprietorship  of  the  Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter 
and  the  Derby  Daily  Telegraph.  Assets  to  the  value  of  the  nominal 
capital  are  brought  into  the  company  by  the  vendors,  and  the  whole  of 
the  shares  are  accordingly  allotted  to  them  and  their  nominees  as 
follows  : — Mrs.  E.  M.  Pike,  Borrowash,  Derby,  2,958  shares ; 
Bromley  Basford,  newspaper  manager,  Derby,  986  shares  ;  W.  J. 
Piper,  editor,  Derby,  50  shares  ;  A.  Pantlin,  newspaper  agent,  62, 
Ludgate-hill,  3  shares  ;  T.  McKillop,  newspaper  machinist,  Derby, 

I  share;  Hy.  Holland,  foreman  compositor,  Derby,  i  share;  A. 
Wilkinson,  clerk,  Derby,  i  share ;  registered  office,  39,  Corn-market, 
Derby. 

Duff  &  Stewart,  Limited. — -This  company  was  registered  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^io,ooo,  in  ;,{'5  shares,  to  cari-y  out  an 
agreement  with  Francis  Charles  Stewart,  of  32A,  George-street, 
Hanover-square,  and  to  trade  as  musical  and  other  publishers.  The 
subscribers,  taking  one  share  each,  are  : — F.  J.  Folkerd,  accountant, 
192,  Stockwell-road ;  A.  C.  T.  Frost,  clerk,  3,  Queen’s-buildings, 
Buckhurst-hill ;  W.  Newdick,  jun.,  clerk,  350,  Walworth-road  ;  H. 
C.  Hedges,  clerk,  29,  Lady  well-park,  S.E.  ;  W.  H.  E.  Burnard,  ac¬ 
countant,  Mitcham  ;  A.  J.  Rutherford,  clerk,  i,  Oakworth-road, 
Hornsey  ;  G.  R.  Milner,  clerk,  165,  Dalyell-road,  Brixton.  Registered 
without  special  articles.  Registered  office,  32A,  George-street,  Hanover- 
square. 

Newspaper  Co-operative  Association,  Limited. — This  com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  the  13th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £^,000,  in 
;^io  shares,  to  supply  letters  or  articles  on  various  subjects  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  trade  as  publishers,  typefounders,  booksellers,  stationers, 
and  advertising  agents.  The  subscribers,  with  one  share  each,  are  : — • 
G.  Lidgold,  correspondent,  144,  Leighton-road,  N.W.  ;  P.  T.  Wyman, 
secretary,  90,  Fairbridge-road,  N.  ;  T.  Hopkins,  8,  The  Cedars, 
Clapham  ;  H.  J.  Barker,  19,  Acorn-place,  Peckham;  A.  Twallin, 
clerk,  12,  Salisbury-villas,  Stamford-hill ;  R,  Cramp,  78,  Montpelier- 
road;  Peckham ;  W.  B.  Perkin,  38,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith. 
Registered  without  special  articles.  Registered  office,  64,  Chancery- 
lane. 

B.  Williams  &  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  £^,000,  in  ;^io  shares,  to 
trade  as  printers,  publishers,  &c.  An  agreement  between  Barbara 
Williams  and  W.  B.  Williams  will  be  adopted.  The  subscribers, 
taking  one  share  each,  and  all  of  Sunderland,  are  : — J.  S.  Barwick, 
shipowner  ;  *T.  Christial,  boiler  builder  ;  J.  Dickinson,  engine  builder  ; 
J.  Sanderson,  shipowner ;  J.  Y.  Short,  shipbuilder ;  R.  Shadforth, 
shipowner ;  *W.  Braithwaite  Williams,  journalist.  The  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  ;  qualification,  ;^5o 
in  shares  ;  the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remunera¬ 
tion.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  and  Mr.  Peter  Wood 
are  the  first  directors. 

“Isle  of  Wight  Express”  Newspaper  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the 
iith  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;!fj'3,ooo,  in/i  shares,  to  purchase  and  carry 
on  the  above-named  newspaper.  The  subscribers  are  : — Thos.  Chat- 
field  Clarke,  architect,  Wootton-common,  Isle  of  Wight,  100  shares  ; 
E.  j.  Upward,  merchant,  Newport,  5oshares  ;  R.  Bullen,  life  assurance 
manager,  Newport,  10  shares  ;  S.  Jordan,  provision  merchant,  New¬ 
port,  5  shares  ;  C.  Salter,  secretary  to  a  coal  company,  Newport,  5 
shares  ;  C.  E.  Pinnick,  outfitter,  Newport,  5  shares ;  G.  B.  Purkis, 
outfitter,  Newport,  10  shares.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Failsworth,  Moston,  and  Woodhouse  Billposting  and 
Advertising  Co.mpany,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  30th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  trade  as 
billposters  and  general  advertisers.  The  subscribers,  taking  one  share 
each,  are  : — T.  Allen,  estate  agent,  Failsworth  ;  J.  Openshaw,  New¬ 
ton-heath  ;  J.  T.  Hargreaves,  Failsworth ;  J.  Woods,  Failsworth  ;  R. 


Fletcher,  Failsworth  ;  W.  Robinson,  mill-manager,  Failsworth  ;  R. 
Heywood,  manager,  Failsworth.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

Court  Fashion  Syndicate,  Limited. — This  syndicate  was 
registered  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,  in  ^i  shares,  to 
trade  as  publishers,  newspaper  and  magazine  proprietors.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  each  taken  one  share,  are  : — W.  C.  Day,  assistant 
secretary,  95,  Grosvenor-park,  S.E.  ;  P.  E.  Newsom,  traveller, 
34,  Lawrence-road,  Bow;  G.  L.  Wood,  agent,  139,  Dalston-lane ; 
A.  Elson,  accountant,  6,  Ancona-road,  Highbury  ;  W.  de  B.  Sea- 
grave,  Benson-road,  Forest-hill;  W.  N.  Tucker,  stationer,  154, 
Beechanger-road,  South  Norwood  ;  T.  G.  C.  Johns,  26,  Keilden-road, 
Wandsworth-common.  Registered  without  special  articles. 

“Arrow”  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.mpany,  Limited. — 
This  company  was  registered  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  with  a  capital  of 
;i^i,ooo,  in  £i  shares,  to  take  over  the  goodwill  and  property  of  the 
Ai-row  newspaper,  circulating  in  the  needle  district.  The  subscribers, 
all  of  Redditch,  are  : — •♦S.  Allcock,  fishing  tackle  manufacturer,  250 
shares  ;  *Ii.  W.  Shrimpton,  needle  manufacturer,  20  shares  ;  *F.  H. 
Warner,  fishing  tackle  manufacturer,  20  shares  ;  H.  J.  Goldsmid, 
journalist,  15  shares;  T.  Haines,  outfitter,  20  shares  ;  *J.  W.  James, 
needle  manufacturer,  20  shares  ;  J.  Morgan,  jun.,  needle  manufacturer, 
20  shares.  The  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  appointed 
directors,  together  with  Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  Redditch  ;  qualification, 
;,^io  in  shares.  Registered  office,  i,  Evesham-street,  Redditch. 

Dalziel’s  Cable  News  Agency,  Limited. — This  company  was 
registered  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ;^i,ooo,  in  £^  shares,  to 
gather  news  in  America,  Europe,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  for  sale  to  the  daily  press.  The  subscribers,  who 
have  taken  one  share  each,  with  the  exceptions  named,  are  : — Robert 
Dunlap,  57,  Barbican,  100  shares  ;  Flarold  Kings,  merchant.  Ex¬ 
change-buildings,  Liverpool ;  Davison  Dalziel,  publisher,  22,  Elm 
Tree-road,  St.  John’s-wood ;  Mrs.  H.  H,  Dalziel,  22,  Elm  Tree- 
road,  95  shares  ;  G.  Dalziel,  Greenhill,  Hampstead  ;  W.  H.  Lingard, 
theatrical  manager,  22,  Elm  Tree-road  ;  A.  D.  Lavandair,  journalist, 
67,  Myddleton-square.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  first 
directors.  Solicitor,  Mr.  S.  Bird,  41,  Finsbury-pavement.  Registered 
office,  263,  Strand. 

Falcon  Publishing  Co.mpany,  Limited.— This  company  was 
registered  on  the  19th  ult,  with  a  capital  of  /i,ooo,  in  /s  shares,  to 
print  and  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  under  the  title  ol  the  Naval 
and  Military  Argus.  The  subscribers,  who  have  taken  one  share  each, 
are: — F.  Morgan,  surveyor,  138,  Akerman-road,  Brixton;  Miss  N. 
Morgan,  138,  Akerman-road,  Brixton  ;  Miss  E.  Morgan,  138  Aker- 
inan-road,  Brixton  ;  R.  Milner,  St.  Vincent,  West  Hampstead  ;  J.  B. 
Hainson,  accountant,  2,  Bowles-road,  S.E. ;  S.  J.  London,  clerk,  24 
and  25,  P’ore-street  ;  G.  Morgan,  horticulturist,  2i,  New  Bridge- 
street.  Registered  without  special  articles.  Registered  office,  i. 
Three  Falcon-court,  Fleet-street. 

Wednesbury  and  District  Billposting  and  Advertising 
Company,  Limited. — This  company  was  registered  on  the  7th  ult., 
with  a  capital  of  ;,^i,ooo,  in  £'^  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
billposters  in  Stafford  and  elsewhere.  The  subscribers,  with  one  share 
each,  are  : — *G.  Bolton,  billposter,  Wolverhampton  ;  A.  Millington, 
colliery  proprietor,  Wednesbury  ;  *B.  W.  Spittle,  billposter,  Wednes¬ 
bury  ;  ^'H.  Mills,  billposter,  Wolverhampton;  H.  Fletcher,  printer. 
Bury ;  *J.  Holt,  brassfounder.  Bury ;  *L.  B.  Fletcher,  billposter, 
Horwich.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  seven  ;  the  first  are  the  subscribers  denoted  by  an  asterisk  ; 
the  company  in  general  meeting  will  determine  remuneration.  Re¬ 
gistered  office,  31,  High-street,  Wednesbury. 

Saddleworth  and  District  Billposting  Company,  Limited. 
— This  company  was  registered  on  the  3rd  inst.,  with  a  capital  of  ;r^98o, 
in  7  shares  of  ;!i'i40  each,  to  carry  on  business  as  billposters.  Regis¬ 
tered  office,  the  Printing  Works,  The  Square,  Uppermill,  Saddleworth, 
York. 


The  directors  of  Greenwood  &  Batley,  Limited,  engineers  and 
printing-machine  makers,  Leeds,  have  declared  an  interim  dividend 
for  the  half-year  ended  September  30,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  preference  shares  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
ordinary  shares. 

London  Printing  and  Publishing  Alliance,  Limited. — 
At  the  statutory  meeting  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  Grafton  Works,  Hollo¬ 
way,  Mr.  W.  Gray  presiding,  Mr.  Bonnett  (managing  director)  made  a 
statement,  in  which  he  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  the 
united  businesses  had  made  since  the  incorporation.  Compared  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  turnover  for  the 
several  months  since  the  incorporation  showed,  he  said,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent.  The  increase  was  likely  to  be  still  greater  in  the  future, 
as  up  to  the  present  the  full  advantage  of  the  amalgamation  had  not 
been  reaped.  Both  the  publishing  and  printing  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  were  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition,  the  present  indications 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  a  career  of  great  prosperity  was  before  them. 
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Allingham. — On  November  19,  at  Hampstead,  Mr.  William 
Allingham,  a  well-known  Irish  poet.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Froude  as 
editor  of  Fraser's  Magazbie. 

Hill. — Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  Bedfordshire  Mercury, 

died  on  the  15th  ult.  Deceased,  who  was  about  67  j-ears  of  age,  died 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  London  ;  the  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  Bedford. 

MacDonald. — Mr.  John  Cameron  MacDonald,  manager  of  the 
Times,  died  on  the  loth  inst.  at  his  residence  near  Croydon.  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  born  in  June,  1822,  at  Fort  William,  Scotland. 
Coming  to  London  in  1841,  he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Times,  and  in  1855  went  to  the  Crimea  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  fund  which  had  been  raised  through  the  agency  of  that  journal 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  returning  from  the  East 
he  was  made  manager  of  the  printing  establishment  of  the  paper,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  did  much  to  introduce  the  improvements  which 
culminated  in  the  “Walter  Press.”  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris,  Mr.  MacDonald  became  the  manager,  and  the  burden 
of  the  conduct  of  the  case  against  the  Parnellite  members  before  the 
Special  Commission  fell  chiefly  upon  him.  Possibly  the  worry  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  accelerated  his  death. 

Tupper. — Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  the  author  of  “  Proverbial 
Philosophy,”  died  at  his  residence  at  Norwood,  on  the  29th  ult.,  aged 
79.  His  chief  work,  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  was  published  in  1838, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  it  had  a  remarkably 
successful  run.  Up  to  1863  half  a  million  copies  had  been  sold  in  the 
United  States  alone,  and  sales  were  large  in  England.  He  is  stated  to 
have  cleared  ;^io,ooo  by  this  one  book.  Fie  never  wrote  anything 
else  that  attracted  particular  attention,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
outlived  his  reputation. 

Wiielan-Boyle.  -  Mr.  Robert  Whelan-Boyle,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  died  on  Nov.  12,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  at  his  residence 
near  Holloway.  Only  a  week  before  his  death  he  was  discharging  all 
his  duties  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed 
to  the  proprietor  of  an  Irish  provincial  newspaper.  At  twenty  he 
settled  in  Dublin,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  with  zeal  for  a 
considerable  time.  Coming  to  London  he  held  an  appointment  as 
assistant  sub-editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  afterwards  became 
editor  of  a  paper  at  Cardiff  for  six  years.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  Flis  remains,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  to  his  only  son,  were  cremated  on  November  16  at 
Woking  Cemetery,  and  his  ashes  were  afterwards  interred  in  Plighgate 
Cemetery.  _ 


The  figure  following  each  entry  denotes  the  day  on  which  the  application 
was  7nade. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. — October,  1889. 

I  7,oc6. — Reid,  D.  An  improved  key  for  securing  stereotype  plates  to 
their  base  blocks.  28. 

17,087. — Dummer,  E.  Improvements  in  machines  for  feeding  sheets 
of  paper.  29. 

17,229. — Sturrock,  J.,  and  MacDougald,  G.  D.  Improved  process 
for  the  production  of  matrices  from  type.  31. 

17,234. — Galland-Mason,  R.  Improvements  in  printing  presses.  31. 

November. 

17,402. — Brooks,  B.  A.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  2. 

17,527. — Barnes,  J.  E.  L.  A  communication  from  Hopgood,  L.  S., 
of  United  States.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  5. 

17,595. — Harrild,  H.,jun.,  and  Godfrey,  W.  C..  Improvements  in 
beating-up  and  knocking-up  apparatus  for  printing-machines  and 
other  machines  from  which  sheets  of  paper  are  delivered.  5. 

17,635. — Macphail,  H.,  and  Cahill,  T.  A.  Cylindrical  chromo¬ 
lithography.  6. 

17,780. — Halpin,  D.,  and  Timmis,  J.  A.  Improved  method  of  printing 
railway  tickets.  7. 

17,883. — Hewerdine,  G.  J.  F.  An  improved  revolving  roller  for 
"manual  printing  purposes.  8. 

18,137. — Edwards,  E.  A  communication  from  H.  Kempe  and 
H.  Wehmann,  of  Germany.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
removing  the  printed  sheets  from  printing  presses.  13. 

18,223. — Boult,  T.  A  communication  from  F.  Trommer,  of 

Germany.  ^..^^lovements  in  or  relating  to  lithographic  printing.  14. 

18,406.— Powell,  L.  H.  P.  Improvements  in  printers’  roller  moulds. 
18. 


18,437. — Lasar,  G.  H.  Improvements  in  type-writers  or  writing- 
machines.  19. 

18,440. — Lasar,  G.  H.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  19. 

18,490. — .Sauvee,  A.  Improvements  in  the  production  of  matrices  for 
casting  printing  plates.  19. 

18,647.  —  Cartwright,  J.  T.,  and  Wallwork,  R.  Improvements  in 
mechanism  or  arrangements  for  applying  skins,  or  other  suitable 
coverings,  to  inking  and  distributing  rollers  used  in  lithographic 
printing.  21. 

18,739. — Kerr,  J.,  and  Wilson,  J.  N.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  machinery  or  apparatus  for  printing  from  rollers.  22. 

18,896. — Lindsay,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  use  in  pro¬ 
ducing  series  of  letters,  figures,  and  signs  upon  paper  or  other 
materials.  25. 

18,975. — Stevens,  A.  L.,  and  the  Remington  Machine  Co.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  paper-bag  machines.  26. 

19,068. — Hemmings,  J.  W.  An  appliance  for  printing  in  two  or 
more  colours  at  one  impression  on  ordinary  letterpress  and  litho¬ 
graphic  printing-machines.  27. 

19,069. — Jones,  C.  S.  Producing  printed  sketches  and  words  instan¬ 
taneously  by  means  of  chemicals.  27. 

19,138. — Spiro,  C.  Improvements  in  type-writers.  28. 

Specifications  published  during  the  Month. 


Postage  \d.  each  extra. 

1888. 

14,845. — Patterson  &  Ashenhurst.  Printing  matrices .  8d. 

17,041. — Myers.  Type-writing  machines  .  iid. 

17)295. — Wilson.  Printing-machines .  6d. 

18,601. — Malone.  Reporting  note-books  .  46. 

18,605. — Board  &  Stott.  Exhibition  catalogues  . . .  6d, 

1889. 

92. — Hattersley.  Type-composing,  &c.,  machines  .  iid. 

264. — Sauvee.  Stereotype  plates  .  6d. 

286. — Edwards  &  Edwards.  Cutting  paper,  &c .  8d. 

4,732. — Lake.  Type-writing  machines  .  8d. 

8,504. — Tissington.  Printing,  &c . 8d. 
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